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EDITOR'S    PREFACE. 


On  me^  after  the  death  of  my  much  loyed  teacher  and  pater- 
nal friend^  was  deyolved  the  task  of  preparing  for  the  press  the 
last  greater  work  of  the  lamented  Neander^  the  sixth  yolome  of 
his  church  history.  Having  discharged  this  no  less  honourable 
than  arduous  duty^  I  now  think  it  due  to  the  respected  reader 
that  I  should  give  some  brief  account  of  the  method  according 
to  which  I  have  proceeded. 

In  the  abstract,  two  possible  ways  indeed  presented  them- 
selves in  which  this  volume  might  be  prepared  for  the  public 
eye:  either  to  follow  out  the  subject,  in  accordance  widi  the 
plan  and  preparatory  labours  of  Neander  down  to  the  point  of 
time  he  originaUy  proposed  to  himself — the  commencement  of 
the  Befonpation — or  to  publish  it  in  the  fragmentary  shape  in 
which  it  was  left.  Pious  regard  to  the  style  of  a  work  peculiarly 
original  in  its  kind,  and  the  design  of  Neander,  expressed  shortly 
before  his  death,  of  publishing  a  part  of  the  materials  here  pre- 
sented as  the  first  division  of  the  sixth  volume,  equally  forbade 
the  former  of  these  methods.  And  yet  in  adopting  the  latter  plan, 
liberty  was  still  left  to  the  editor  of  executing  his  task  in  very 
diffiarent  ways.  He  might,  perhaps,  consider  himself  justified, 
in  the  case  of  fimgments  of  this  sort,  in  giving  them  a  finer  polish 
by  applying  the  last  finishing  hand.  But  the  undersigned  has 
felt  bound  to  abstain  even  from  this.  It  has  been  his  endeavour 
to  present  the  work  of  Neander  with  the  least  possible  curtail- 
ment, and  with  the  least  possible  additions  of  his  own ;  and 
it  has  been  his  wish  rather  to  be  found  too  faithfully  exact,  or 
if  you  please  slavish,  than  arbitrary  in  the  labours  he  has  be- 
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stoweiL  Nevertheless,  in  hundreds  of  places  he  has  altered  tlie 
textj  and  in  a  still  greater  nuinher  of  instances  corrected  the 
notes.  But  in  so  doing  he  has  only  taken  the  same  liberty  which 
the  lamented  author^  while  livingj  had  already  allowed  him  to 
use  in  the  publication  of  his  more  recent  works,  the  new  editions 
of  St  Bernard  J  of  Chrysostom,  and  of  Tertulliau  ;  with  this 
difference,  indeed j  that  with  regard  to  these  latter,  he  could  in 
all  difficult  cases  refer  to  the  author  himselfj  while  in  the  present 
case,  he  had  to  decide  according  to  his  own  best  judgment.  Un- 
happily the  editor,  who  hy  long  exert- ise  had  become  tolerably 
familiar  with  Neander's  method  of  composing,  did  not  have  it 
in  his  power  to  lend  the  beloved  man  of  God  a  helping  hand,  ex- 
cept in  a  small  portion  of  this  work  ;  and  various  circumstances, 
such  as  a  growing  inBnnity  of  sight,  and  occasiooal  sudden 
interruptions  closely  connected  with  this  calamity,  the  illegi- 
biJity  of  his  excerpts  made  in  earlier  yeai-s^  want  of  practice  in 
his  last  assistants,  and  various  other  causes,  conspired  together 
to  render  his  labours  more  difficult,  nay^  if  possible,  distasteful 
to  the  restlessly  active  investigator.  Once  and  again  he  had 
even  entertained  the  thought  of  bringing  his  work  to  a  close  in 
the  form  of  a  brief  compendium  ;  but  strong  attachment  to  the 
labour  of  his  life,  ever  breaking  foith  ati-esh,  and  the  hope  that 
he  might  perhaps  yet  recover  the  use  of  his  eye-sight,  constantly 
bmught  him  back  again  to  the  extremely  painfiil  and  yet  dearly 
beloved  continuation  of  the  task  he  had  begun*  How  natural, 
that  the  manuscripts  he  left  behind  him  should  also,  in  various 
ways,  bear  upon  them  the  marks  of  tlieir  origin.  The  editor, 
therefore,  has  not  hesitated  to  correct  all  manifest  errors  of  fact^ 
so  far  as  they  came  to  bis  knowledge,  whether  arising  from  souio 
misunderstimding  of  the  assistants,  orj  as  the  case  often  w^as,  from 
the  illegibility  of  Neander^s  excerpts,  or  from  any  other  cause- 
Or  ought  he  to  Iiave  hesitated  to  do  this  when,  for  example,  the 
MSS*  p*  506,  spoke  of  a  Marshal  of  the  empire  by  the  name  of 
Von  Pappenheim,  or  when^  p,  463,  the  Easter  festival  was  said 
to  tall  on  the  31st  of  May?  or  when  the  text  read  "  Tluit  one 
Cardinal  John  would  bring  disgrace  upon  the  pope  and  car- 
dinals ;"  or  wdten,  as  was  not  seldom  the  case  in  the  section  con- 
cerning Matttuas  of  Janow^  the  translation  conveyed  an  almost 
directly  contrary  meaning  to  tJie  correct  reading  of  the  oi*ij^inal  f 
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On  the  other  hand,  in  all  cases  where  the  matter  was  at  all 
donbtfhl  to  me,  I  have  aUowed  the  text  to  be  printed  without 
alteration,  or  at  most  (compare^  e^.y  p.  431,  and  468,)  simply 
intimated  my  doubts  in  the  shape  dP  notes.  The  style  moreover 
has  been,  in  here  and  there  an  instance,  slightly  altered  by  me, 
and  repetitions  of  longer  or  shorter  extent,  such  as  were  almost 
unavoidable  in  a  work  which  sprang  purely  out  of  the  recollection 
of  Neandear,  expunged*  Among  the  papers,  furthermore^  were 
found  a  series  of  sheets  which  Neander  had  marked,  partly  with 
a  conjectural  indication  of  their  being  designed,  on  a  final 
revision  for  insertion,  in  thdr  appropriate  places.  These  I  have 
careftility  inserted  wherever  it  could  be  done,  either  at  once,  or 
only  with  some  slight  alteration  of  form,  and  have  never  laid 
them  aside  except  in  those  cases  where  their  insertion  would  have 
required  an  entire  recasting  of  the  text.  But  additions  and  the 
completion  of  defective  parts,  in  the  strict  and  proper  sense,  I 
have  never  allowed  myself  to  make,  except  on  literary  points,  and 
that  in  perfect  accordance  with  Neander^s  wishes.  Unhappily 
the  more  recent  works  on  church  history  are  often  in  this 
respect,  in  the  highest  degree  unreliable,  as  one  author  is  found 
to  copy  the  false  citations  of  another.  Lewis's  History  of  the 
Life  and  Sufferings  of  John  Wickli^  for  example,  is  a  work 
which  seems  actually  to  have  been  in  the  hands  of  very  few  of 
our  church  historians. 

In  proceeding  to  make  a  few  brief  remarks  on  single  portions 
of  the  present  volume,  let  me  begin  by  observing  that  the  first 
portion  which  relates  to  the  history  of  the  papacy  and  of  the 
church  constitution  down  to  the  time  of  the  council  of  Basle,  as 
it  was  the  earliest  in  the  time  of  its  composition,  is  manifestly 
also  the  most  complete  as  to  form.  .  As  regards  the  continuation 
of  this  section,  Neand^  left  behind  only  a  series  of  preparatory 
papers,  but  no  proper  sketch  of  the  whole,  nor  even  elaboration 
of  single  passages.  This  latter  labour  had  been  bestowed  indeed 
upon  passages  belonging  to  the  second  section  treating  of  the 
Reformation  ci  England ;  yet  these  single  passages,  attached  for 
the  most  part  to  the  unfinished  exposition  of  Wicklifs  doctrines, 
were  so  unconnected,  that  the  editor  felt  himself  compelled, 
in  following  out  his  principle,  to  leave  them  aside.  And  he 
considered  himself  the  more  justified  in  so  doing,  because  they 
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contained  little  else  than  translations  of  single  passages  from  the 
work  of  Vaughan.  The  third  principal  section,  relating  to 
the  history  of  the  Bohemian  reformers,  belongs-  among  those 
parts  which  Neander  constantly  treated  with  especial  predilec- 
tion. It  will  assuredly  afford  no  small  satisfiu^tion  to  the  admirers 
of  the  great  departed,  to  find  that  it  was  at  least  permitted  him 
to  bring  to  its  close  the  history  of  John  Huss ;  and  if  this,  too, 
is  here  presented  to  us,  as  the  well  informed  reader  will  be  at  no 
loss  to  discern  that  it  is,  only  in  its  first  rough  sketch,  yet  this 
very  circumstance  enables  us  to  see  more  profoundly  into  the 
intellectual  power  and  vigour  of  the  departed  historian,  which 
was  preserved  unimpaired  to  the  end.  We  can  only  wish  that 
the  new  light  thrown  by  Neander  on  the  great  Bohemian  refor- 
mers might  serve  as  a  stimulus  to  some  competent  hand  soon  to 
furnish  us  with  an  edition  of  the  hitherto  unpublished  writings 
of  Militz,  of  Conrad  of  Waldhausen,  and  particularly  of  the  pioneer 
work  of  Matthias  of  Janow  I  Also  a  new  edition  of  the  works 
of  John  Huss,  or  at  least  the  preparation  of  a  chronologically 
arranged  edition  of  his  letters,  belongs  among  the  piis  desiderits 
in  the  department  of  church  history.  Many  of  the  preliminary 
labours  to  such  a  performance  are  to  be  found  in  the  excellent 
work  of  Palacky.  Neander  has  repeatedly  alluded  to  the  incor- 
rectness and  inexactitude  of  the  Nurenberg  edition  of  1558,  and 
the  passages  adduced  by  him  might  easily  be  multiplied  to  ten- 
fold the  number.  Such  a  monument  is  due  fix>m  us  Protestants 
to  the  memory  of  John  Huss,  of  whom  our  Luther,  in  his 
lectures  on  Isaiah,  so  strikingly  remarks  :  ^^  Existimo  Johannem 
Huss  suo  sanguine  perperisse  Evangelion,  quod  nunc  habemus." 
A  man  of  learning  so  enthusiastic  in  his  admiration  of  Huss  as 
M.  Ferdinand  B.  Mikowic,  who  has  already  favoured  us  with  a 
new  corrected  translation  of  the  letters  that  had  been  already 
published  by  Luther,  would  be  just  the  person  to  engage  in  such 
an  undertaking.  The  Bohemian  work  containing  the  letter  of 
Huss  should  be  published  in  Bohemian,  with  a  German  or  Latin 
translation  on  the  opposite  columns.  Such  an  enterprise  would 
certainly  be  crowned  with  success.  Finally,  on  the  section 
relating  to  the  German  Friends  of  God,  Neander  was  still  occu- 
pied during  the  last  days  of  his  life ;  in  truth,  the  habitual  occu- 
pation of  his  mind  with  the  work  of  his  life  intermingled  among 
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the  pleasing  fiuicies  that  floated  before  the  mind  of  this  departing 
friend  of  God. 

GhuUy  wodid  I,  in  compliance  with  the  urgent  wishes  of 
Neander^s  admirers^  have  hurried  to  a  speedier  conclosion  the 
pa]i)Ucation  of  the  present  yolume ;  but  this  conld  not  be  done 
in  connection  with  mj  professional  duties.  Besides^  there  were 
other  hindrances.  The  library  of  Neander,  unhappily,  did  not 
stand  at  my  command.  Several  works  and  editions  which  Ne- 
ander  had  cited,  such  as  Lewis's  History  of  Wicklif,  and  the  first 
edition  of  Yaughan's  work,  were  not  to  be  found,  even  in  the 
Boyal  Library  in  this  place,  and  they  could  not  otherwise  be 
obtEuned  than  by  ordering  them  firom  England.  I  may  doubt- 
less rely,  therefore,  on  the  kind  indulgence  of  my  readers.  But 
I  confidently  hope,  too,  and  this  would  be  my  best  reward,  that 
faithfulness  to  my  never  to  be  forgotten  master,  and  to  his  work, 
will  not  be  found  wanting. 

K.  F.  TH.  SCHNEIDER. 

Bbeluv,  October  81ft,  1861. 
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CHURCH  HISTORY. 


SIXTH  PERIOD.    FROM  BONIFACE  VIII.  TO  THE  COMMENCEMENT 
OF  THE  REFORMATION  IN  1517. 


SECTION  FIRST. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  PAPACY  AND  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION 
OF  THE  CHURCH. 

The  period  of  Church  History  which  we  now  propose  to  con- 
sider,  is  one  where  an  old  creation  of  Christianity,  showing  signs 
of  decay  and  an  ever  increasing  tendency  to  corruption,  is  pas- 
sing over  to  the  new  one  which  was  destined  to  succeed  it.  The 
peculiarity  of  such  a  period  of  transition,  conducting  from  the 
dissolution  of  an  old,  to  the  dawning  life  of  a  new  world,  is, 
that  on  the  one  hand^  we  see  all  the  corruptions  that  had  so  long 
been  preparing,  finally  reach  their  highest  point,  and  on  the 
other,  occasioned  and  urged  forward  by  those  very  corruptions, 
the  reaction  of  new  tendencies  of  the  Christian  spirit,  betokening 
new  and  better  times.  The  stirrings  of  a  new  spirit,  manifesting 
itself  with  fresh  and  ever  increasing  vigour  in  its  struggles  with 
the  old^  and  the  multiform  combinations  in  which  new  and  old 
appear  commingled,  form  the  significant  feature  of  this  period. 
Such  periods  of  transition  are  of  peculiar  interest,  because  we 
see  in  them  the  first  unfolding  of  those  germs  in  which  the 
future  lies  hidden.  These  remarks  apply  in  a  particular  manner 
to  that  portion  of  the  history  of  the  papacy  which  we  propose, 
first  of  aU,  to  consider.  The  power  of  the  papacy,  having  its 
seat  in  the  afiections  of  men,  and  resting  on  their  most  profound 
convictions,  could  not  be  overthrown  by  any  force  coming  firom 
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without*  Every  struggle,  as  we  have  seen,  in  which  it  was 
aimed  to  effect  this  overthrow,  resulted  eventually  in  a  failure, 
so  long  as  this  power  in  the  mind  of  the  nations  was  a  necessary 
one  in  the  historical  progress  of  the  church.  But  this  power 
must  prepare  the  way  for  its  own  destruction  by  its  increasing 
worldliness,  and  desecration  to  subserve  selfish  ends ;  and  thus 
were  called  forth,  in  ever  increasing  force,  the  reactions  of  the 
Christian  spirit  struggling  for  freedom,  and  attempts  at  reform 
constantly  growing  more  violent.  Such  a  state  of  things  we 
shall  see  developing  itself  more  and  more  distinctly  ftt)m  the 
time  of  Boniface  VIII.  and  onward.  This  pope,  a  man  without 
any  pretensions  to  spiritual  character,  or  even  moral  worth,  car- 
ried papal  absolutism  to  the  highest  pitch  it  ever  reached ;  and 
he  was  forced  to  see  himself  reduced  to  the  most  severe  humili- 
ations ;  nor  can  we  fail  to  recognize  the  guiding  hand  of  a  higher 
wisdom,  when  we  ob8er^'e  how  the  humiliations  to  which  he  was 
reduced  contributed,  by  the  consequences  that  followed,  to  bring 
on  that  whole  train  of  succeeding  contests  which  made  the  exist- 
ing church-system  of  the  medieval  theocracy  totter  to  its  foun- 
dation. We  shall  here  be  able  to  trace  the  connection  of  one 
Knk  with  another  in  the  chain  of  these  great  events,  down  to  the 
time  of  the  general  councils. 

Cardinal  Benedict  Cajetan,  a  man  supremely  governed  by 
considerations  of  worldly  interest,  after  having  by  crafty  man- 
agement procured  the  abdication  of  his  predecessor,  Celestin, 
whose  temper  presented  the  strongest  contrast  to  his  own,  suc- 
ceeded next,  by  the  same  arts,  in  reaching  the  consummation 
of  all  his  wishes  and  designs,  the  papal  chair;  and  his  whole 
administration  was  of  a  piece  with  su^h  a  beginning.  His  sus- 
picions compelled  him  to  keep  his  predecessor  closely  confined ; 
for  he  was  afraid  that  Celestin  might  be  persuaded  to  reassert 
his  claims  to  the  papal  dignity;  and  was  certain  that  if  he  did 
so,  he  would  be  backed  up  by  a  party  of  malcontents  who  had 
always  denied  the  lawfulness  of  his  abdication,  since  they  main- 
tained that  he  who  held  the  highest  station  on  earth,  the  pope, 
could  never,  either  by  his  own  act  or  that  of  others,  be  discharged 
from  the  responsibility  which  God  had  laid  on  him.  Constant 
additions  would  naturally  be  made  to  this  party,  in  consequence 
of  the  manner  in  which  Boniface  administered  the  papacy,  and 
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they  wonld  welcome  any  opportunity  of  securing  for  themselves 
such  a  rallying  point.  The  anxiety  of  Boniface  was  assuredly, 
therefore,  not  without  foundation.  Celestin,  however,  bore  his 
confinement  and  the  dishonourable  treatment  to  which  he  was 
subjected,  with  calm  resignation  ;  and  in  this  confinement  he 
met  his  end  in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  pious  life.  A  report, 
which,  if  not  true,  shows  at  least  in  what  light  Boniface  was 
regarded  by  his  contemporaries,  charges  him  with  the  crime  of 
taking  off  Celestin  by  poison. 

Boniface  manifested  from  the  beginning,  that  the  motives  by 
which  he  was  supremely  governed,  were  ambition,  avarice,  and 
revenge.  Conscientious  scruples  never  deterred  him  from  resort- 
ing to  any  means  whereby  something  more  could  be  added  to 
his  treasures.^  The  pope's  plenitude  of  power,  the  interest  of 
the  church,  must  serve  to  palliate  the  worst  oppressions.  He 
also  sowed  the  seeds  of  a  great  deal  of  corruption^  in  the  next 
succeeding  times,  by  elevating,  without  the  least  regard  to  the 
good  of  the  church,  his  own  kinsmen  to  the  rank  of  cardinals,  or 
to  the  higher  spiritual  dignities.  One  bad  means  to  which  he 
resorted  to  replenish  his  treasury,  was  taking  advantage  of  the 
great  festival  connected  with  the  ushering  in  of  the  fourteenth 
century :  whether  the  fact  was,  that  the  pope's  cupidity  merely 
availed  itself  of  an  occurrence  which  would  have  taken  place 
without  his  seeking,  or  whether  the  whole  thing  was  purely  a 
contrivance  of  his  own.  As  the  beginning  of  the  new  century 
drew  near,  a  report  was  circulated  through  Rome,  that  all  per- 
sons visiting  the  church  of  St  Peter  in  that  city  on  the  first  day 
of  January,  should  obtain  an  extraordinary  indulgence.  Moved 
by  this  report,  multitudes  flocked  to  the  church  towards  evening, 
filling  it  to  overflowing,  so  that  it  was  nearly  impossible  to  press 

1  A  contemporary,  John  Yillani,  the  Florentine  historian,  says  of  him  that  he 
knew  how  to  maintain  and  promote  the  interests  of  the  chnrch.  (Seppe  bene  man- 
tenere  e  aransare  le  ragioni  della  chiesa.)  But  what  interests  ?  He  explains  by 
saying  the  pope  aoeumulated  a  vast  amount  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  aggrandizing 
the  church,  and  ennobling  his  family,  having  no  scruples  about  the  means  (non  fa- 
oendo  consdenza  di  guadagno),  for  he  said,  It  was  allowable  to  do  anjrthing  to 
advance  the  interests  of  the  church.  The  same  writer  remarks  that  he  was  a  man  of 
lofty  spirit,  (molto  magnanimo,)  and  understood  well  how  to  play  the  lord  (e 
flignorile,  lib.  8,  cap.  6) ;  and  he  says  that  he  was  much  given  to  worldly  pomp, 
which  beeame  his  high  station  (vago  fn  molto  della  pompa  mondana  secondo  suo 
state— lib.  8,  cap.  64 ;  cfr.  Muratori  script,  rer.  italic,  torn.  XIII.) 

a2 
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through  the  crowd  to  the  altar.  This  movement  on  the  part 
of  the  people*  was  regarded  as  something  divine  ;  or,  if  it 
took  place  naturally,  still  inasmuch  as  it  had  occurred,  it  was 
determined  to  make  the  best  of  it.  The  stories  of  a  man  over 
a  hundred  years  old,  who  related  what  had  been  done  at  the 
beginning  of  the  preceding  century,  added  to  the  impression. 
Thereupon  the  pope  put  forth  a  bull,  granting  the  fullest  indul- 
gence to  all  Romans  who  for  thirty  days,  and  to  all  strangers 
who  for  fifteen  days,  in  this  year,  reckoning  from  the  Easter 
festival,  should  devoutly  visit  the  churches  of  St  Peter  and  of  St 
Paul  in  Rome ;  on  the  condition,  however,  carefully  specified, 
that  they  truly  repented  and  confessed  their  sins.^  The  expres- 
sion used  in  the  bull  was,  "  the  fullest  forgiveness  of  sins,"  a 
promise  which,  thus  vaguely  expressed,  was  directly  calculated 
to  inspire  many  with  a  greater  feeling  of  security  in  sin,  as  well 
as  to  encourage  the  abuse  of  indulgences.  Attracted  by  this 
bull,  vast  multitudes  of  men  and  women,  of  all  ages,  fix)m  districts 
far  and  near,  flocked  together  in  Rome.  In  addition  to  the  rest, 
the  exhibition  of  the  pretended  handkerchief  of  St  Veronica  was 
employed  as  a  powerful  means  of  excitement.  Two  hundred 
thousand  pilgrims  a  day  are  said  to  have  assembled  together  in 
Rome-^a  source  of  great  gain  to  the  church,  as  well  as  of  wealth 
to  the  Romans. 

The  unspiritual  temper  of  this  pope  showed  itself  in  the  im- 
placable hatred  with  which  he  persecuted  his  enemies.  Thus  he 
could  not  fail  to  place  himself  in  the  most  unfavourable  light  to 
his  contemporaries ;  while  by  other  acts  into  which  he  allowed 
his  passions  to  hurry  him,  he  contributed  to  provoke  the  storms 
by  which  his  reign  was  disturbed.  When  a  cardinal,  he  was 
zealously  devoted  to  the  Ghibelline  party ;  but  no  sooner  had 
he  become  pope,  than  he  turned  into  a  fierce  partisan  of  the 
Gruelphs  :  and  the  wrath  which  he  harboured  against  the  former 
party  exceeded  all  bounds.  The  following  instance  may  be  cited 
in  illustration  of  his  passionate  spirit,  which  could  profanely 
break  forth  on  the  most  sacred  occasions.  We  are  told  that  on 
one  occasion  when  sprinkling  ashes,  according  to  thfe  usage  on 
Ash-Wednesday,  over  the  head  of  an  archbishop  of  Gknoa, 

1  The  words  of  the  baU ;  Non  solum  plenam  et  largiorem,  imo  plenissimam  saoram 
conoedimns  Teniam  peooatomm. 
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belonging  to  the  Ghibellines,  instead  of  reciting  the  words  of  the 
Psalm :  "  Memento  quia  cinis  es  et  in  cinerem  reverteris,"  he 
travestied  them,  and  said  :  "  Quia  Ghibellinus  es,  cum  Ghibelli- 
nis  in  cinerem  reverteris."  Of  a  pope  who  could  descend  to 
such  trifling,  it  is  not  difficult  to  accoimt  for  the  report  which 
got  abroad,  and  which  was  afterwai*ds  used  against  him,  that 
his  professions  of  reverence  for  the  things  of  faith  were  wholly 
without  sincerity. 

At  the  head  6f  his  enemies  stood  the  widely-branched  and 
powerftd  family  of  the  Colonnas,  to  which  two  cardinals  belonged. 
These  had  opposed  Boniface's  election,  and  he  therefore  hated 
them.  He  gladly  seized  upon  an  opportunity  that  soon  offered 
itself,  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  whole  family.  A  knight  connected 
with  it  had  attacked  and  plundered  a  convoy  of  the  papal  trea- 
sure on  its  way  to  Rome.  Ue  took  this  occasion  to  put  forth,  in 
the  year  1297,  against  the  entire  family,  a  terrible  bull,  recount- 
ing all  their  sins,  from  distant  generations  to  the  present,  deposing 
them  from  all  their  spiritual  and  secular  offices,  and  pronouncing 
them  under  the  ban.  Their  castles  in  Kome  were  demolished ; 
their  estates  confiscated.  Tliis  step  was  attended  with  very  import- 
ant consequences.  The  two  cardinals  of  the  family,  who  did  not 
recognize  the  validity  of  the  act  by  which  they  were  deposed, 
published  a  protest^  against  Boniface  and  his  proceedings.  In 
this  they  endeavoured  to  prove  that  he  was  not  to  be  considered 
as  the  lawful  pope ;  for  the  pope,  being  a  vicar  of  Christ,  could 
not  be  deprived  of  his  office  by  any  one  but  God.  Celestin  was 
still,  therefore,  the  only  lawful  pope,  whose  place  could  not 
rightly  be  filled  by  the  substitution  of  another  individual. 
But  even  supposing  an  abdication  of  this  sort,  made  by  a 
pope,  were  ever  valid ;  it  was  not  so  in  the  case  of  Celestin, 
because  it  had  been  brought  about  by  cunning  and  fraudulent 
management  on  the  part  of  Boniface.^  They  appealed  to  a 
general  coimcil,  to  be  convened  for  the  purpose  of  settling  this 
dispute,  which  so  nearly  concerned  the  well-being  of  the  whole 

1  Pxinted  in  the  Appendix  to  Baynaldi  Annales,  year  1297»  No.  34. 

S  The  noticeable  words  are :  quod  in  renuntiatione  ipsios  multae  fraudes  et  doli, 
oonditiones  et  inlendimenta  et  machinamenta  et  talcs  et  talia  intervenisse  multiplici- 
ter  aMeruntnr,  qnod.esto,  quod  posset  fieri  renuntiatio,  de  quo  merito  dubitatur, 
ipeam  yitiarent  et  redderent  illegitimam,  inefficacem  et  nuUam. 
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'  church.  Thus  we  see,  first  called  forth  by  the  wicked  acts  of 
this  pope,  an  appeal  to  the  higher  tribunal  of  a  general  council, 
assembled  to  pass  judgment  on  the  pope ; — an  appeal,  which,  for 

j  the  present  indeed,  met  with  no  response, — but  is  still  worthy  of 
notice,  as  the  first  impulse  towards  calling  into  action  a  power  in 
the  church,  which  afterwards  obtained  an  ascendancy  so  great, 
and  so  dangerous  to  papal  absolutism.  At  this  time,  the  regu- 
larity of  Boniface's  election  was  defended  against  the  objections 
of  the  Colonnas  by  other  persons  in  the  service  of  the  Roman 
court.  Controversy  with  the  pen  was  followed  up  by  a  bloody  con- 
test between  the  two  parties.  The  pope  used  his  spiritual  power 
to  gratify  his  personal  animosities.  He  proclaimed  a  crusade 
against  the  Colonnas ;  and  to  take  part  in  a  war  of  revenge  was 
made  a  condition  of  the  pardon  of  sins.  The  Colonnas  were 
compelled  to  yield  to  superior  force.  In  the  year  1298,  they 
threw  themselves  at  the  pope's  feet.  He  promised  them  forgive- 
ness, and  bestowed  upon  them  absolution.  But  they  found 
afterwards  that  they  had  been  deceived  by  him.  They  again 
rebelled ;  and  the  pope  renewed  his  sentence  of  excommunication. 
To  secure  safety  to  their  persons,  they  fled  from  Italy.  Several 
of  their  number  betook  themselves  to  France,  where  the  pride  of 
the  pope  soon  gave  them  ample  opportunity  for  revenge. 

In  King  Philip  the  Fair  of  France,  the  pope  found  an  antago- 
nist quite  his  equal  in  avarice  and  ambition,  and  in  that  unflinch- 
ing policy  which  never  blushed  at  a  crime,  though  in  pursuit  of 
opposite  interests.  When  this  king  demanded  that  the  spiritual 
order  should,  in  common  with  all  other  classes,  contribute  money 
towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  his  wars,  Boniface,  who  looked 
upon  this  Qs  an  encroachment  on  the  liberties  of  the  church,  was 
induced,  in  the  year  1296,  to  put  forth  a  bull,  known  from  its 
commencing  words  by  the  title,  "  Clericis  laicos,"  and  aimed 
against  King  Philip,  though  his  name  is  not  mentioned.  In  this 
'  buU,  all  princes  and  nobles  were  pronounced  under  ban,  who  de- 
manded tribute,  under  any  form,  firom  the  church  and  the  clergy  ; 
and  all  who  paid  such  tribute  were  involved  in  the  same  condem- 
nation and  peilalty.  Against  this  bull  the  king  put  forth  a  decla- 
ration, remarkable  as  containing  the  evidence  of  a  more  liberal 
spirit,  in  opposition  to  the  Medieval  Theocracy,  a  spirit  which  had 
never,  indeed,  ceased  to  propagate  itself  in  opposition  to  papal 
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absolutism,  and  which  was  constantly  emerging  to  the  light  when- 
ever a  favourable  occasion  presented  itself;  but  the  language  we 
now  hear  employed  partakes  of  a  bold  freedom ,  such  as  had  not 
been  heard  for  a  long  time.      The  church,  it  was  said,  does  not 
consist  of  the  clergy  alone,  but  also  of  laymen.      The  liberty 
which  Christ  achieved  for  the  faithful,  freedom  from  the  dominion 
of  an  and  of  Satan,  and  from  the  yoke  of  the  law,  belongs  not 
to  the  clergy  alone,  but  also  to  the  laity.      Has  Christ  died  and 
risen  again  solely  for  the  clergy  t      God  forbid.      Is  there  such 
respect  for  persons  with  Grod,  as  that  the  clergy  alone  are  to  ob- 
tain grace  in  this  life  and  glory  in  the  life  to  come  I    No.    To  all 
alike  who  by  faith  and  love  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  goodness  has 
he  promised  the  reward  of  eternal  felicity ;  and  the  clergy,  tliere- 
fore,  have  no  title  to  appropriate  exclusively  to  themselves  the 
ecclesiastical  freedom  that  belongs  to  all,  understanding  thereby 
the  freedom  obtained  for  us  by  the  grace  of  Christ.      But  from 
this  universal  freedom,  are  to  be  distinguished  the  special  libferties 
which  by  the  ordinances  of  the  popes,  the  favour,  or  at  least  the 
sufferance  of  princes,  have  been  bestowed  on  the  ministers  of 
public  worship.      Yet,  by  these  liberties,  kings  ought  not  to  be 
hindered  in  the  government  and  defence  of  their  realms ;  even  as 
Christ  said  to  the  priests  of  the  temple,  that  they  should  render 
to  God  the  things  that  are  God's,  and  to  Caesar  the  things  that 
are  Caesa/s.     Have  not  those  persons  rendered  in  a  perverted 
sense  to  Gt)d,  who  have  sought  to  alter  and  distort  the  old  and 
natural  law  according  to  their  own  caprice  ?      What  reasonable 
man  must  not  be  filled  with  astonishment  at  hearing  that  the  vicar 
of  Christ  forbids  the  emperor  to  institute  tribute  ;  and  with  the 
threat  of  excommunication  fulminates  an  order,  that  the  clergy 
should  not  rally  in  support  of  the  king,  of  the  realm,  nay,  in  de- 
fence of  themselves  against  unjust  attacks,  according  to  their 
ability  f      Next,  allusion  is  made  to  the  worldly  lives'  of  the 
clergy ;  and  it  is  objected  to  the  pope,  that  he  connived  at  this 
evil,  while  he  prohibited  ecclesiastics  from  fulfilling  their  duties 
to  the  civil  powers.     To  squander  away  money,  it  is  said,  on 
theatrical  exhibitions  and  worldly  pleasures  at  the  expense  of  the 
poor ;  to  make  extravagant  expenditures  for  dress,  for  horses,  for 
feasts  and  entertainments  :  all  this  is  permitted  them,  as  an  ex- 
ample for  corrupt  imitation.     But  it  was  alike  contrary  to  nature 
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and  to  reason^  to  divine  law  and  to  homan,  to  be  lavish  in  grant- 
ing that  which  is  not  permitted^  and  eager  to  hinder  that  which 
is  not  only  permitted^  but  even  necessary.  The  king  avowed  his 
respect  for  the  church  and  its  ministers  ;  but  at  the  same  time 
declared^  that  he  did  not  fear  the  unreasonable  and  unrighteous 
threats  of  men. 

This  first  quarrel  was,  it  is  true^soon  afterwards  hushed  up,  when 
the  king  accepted  the  mediation  of  the  pope  in  settling  his  poli- 
tical strifes.  In  no  long  time,  however,  it  broke  out  again  with 
an  increase  of  violence.  Boniface  complained  of  the  manifold 
oppressions  sufiered  by  the  church  in  France  ;  and  in  the  year 
1301  set  forth  his  grievances  through  a  legate,  who  had  already 
on  a  previous  occasion  made  himself  odious  to  the  French  govern- 
ment, and  who  by  his  character  and  his  principles,  which,  he 
avowed  without  reserve,  was  the  very  man  to  bring  about  a  rup- 
ture which  could  not  be  healed.  This  was  the  bishop  Saiset  de 
Pamiers.  He  told  the  king,  that  although  the  seat  of  his 
bishopric  came  under  French  jurisdiction,  yet,  as  a  bishop  he  was 
not  the  king's  subject,  but  amenable,  in  secular  things  as  well  as 
ecclesiastical,  to  the  pope.  He  threatened  the  king  with  the  ban, 
and  his  whole  realm  with  the  interdict.  Unanswered  and  with 
contempt,  the  bishop  was  sent  out  of  the  kingdom.  Soon,  how- 
ever, he  ventured  to  appear  again  in  his  diocese.  The  conse- 
quence of  his  rebellious  conduct  was  his  arrest.  It  so  happened, 
that  the  irascible  pope,  perhaps  in  the  first  outburst  of  wrath,  sent 
a  letter  to  the  king,  composed  with  dictatorial  brevity,  and  com- 
mencing thus :  "  Thou  art  to  know,  that  ih  things  spiritual  and 
temporal,  thou  art  subject  to  us."^  He  told  him,  that  the  power 
of  bestowing  royal  benefices  depended  solely  on  the  pope ;  and  he 
ended  with  these  words :  "  Those  who  think  otherwise,  we  hold 
to  be  heretics."  This  curt  letter,  instead  of  the  usual  apostolic 
salutation,  bore  for  a  superscription  :  "  Deum  time  et  mandata 
ejus  observa."  The  style  of  this  epistle  might  indeed  suggest 
doubts  with  regard  to  its  authenticity  ;  but  then  again  how  much 
confidence  is  tfiere  to  be  placed  in  the  passionate  temper  of  a 
pope,  who  set  no  limits  to  his  arbitrary  will,  and  was  not  always 
mindful  of  decency.     If  it  was  attempted  afterwards  to  deny  the 

1  Scire  te  toIthiitir,  quod  in  spiritailibus  et  temporalihus  nobis  subcs. 
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official  character  of  such  a  docament,  still  it  does  not  follow,  that 
BucJi  a  letter  was  not  actually  sent  by  the  pope.  There  seems 
to  have  been  no  doubt  on  the  subject  in  the  very  time  of  these 
events.* 

To  this  letter  the  king  returned  as  laconic  an  answer ;  with  the 
address,  *^  Philip,  by  the  grace  of  God  king  of  the  French,  to 
Boni&ce,  who  claims  to  be  the  Pope ;  little  greeting,  or  rather 
none  at  aH.***  The  letter  began  thus:  "  Let  thy  most  consulnmate 
folly  know,  that  in  temporal  things,  we  are  subject  to  no  manr^ 
What  Boniface  had  affirmed,  was  here  as  stoutly  denied ;  and  then 
to  the  card  which  Boniface  had  added,  was  thrown  down  another, 
quite  its  match.  "  Those  who  think  otherwise  we  hold  to  be 
foolish  or  mad."* 

Already  were  the  boldest  voices  heard  remonstrating  against 
papal  usurpations.  In  an  opinion  written  upon  this  letter  of  the 
pope,  in  which  it  was  designed  to  prove  that  the  pope  had,  by 
making  such  assertions,  fallen  into  a  heresy,  the  king's  advocate, 
Peter  de  Bosco,  expressed  himself  as  follows  :  The  popes  before 
the  gift  of  Constantino,  had  lived  in  a  condition  of  the  greatest 
poverty.  This  gift  was,  at  the  beginning,  not  legally  binding; 
and  it  might  be  revoked  were  it  not  for  the  many  years  that  have 
since  elapsed.  But  the  most  righteous  punishment  which  ^  man 
6an  suffer  is  to  ruin  himself  by  his  own  actions ;  as  Christ  inti- 
mated when  he  said  to  Peter — "  They  who  take  the  sword  shall 
perish ^by  the  sword;"  and  perhaps  it  would  be  of  advantage 
to  the  popes  to  become  as  poor  as  they  once  were,  that  they 
mi^t  be  as  holy.  It  would  be  better  for  them  to  enter  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  with  the  poor,  than  by  pride,  luxury,  and  rapine, 
to  join  company  with  those,  who  show  by  the  iruits  of  their 
daily  living,  that  they  do  not  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

1  The  language  employed  in  Tindication  of  the  pope  to  be  found  among  the  trans- 
actions of  the  papal  consistoiT'  in  the  year  1302,  testifies  in  fayonr  of  the  statement  in 
the  text.  The  document,  after  distinguishing  this  letter  from  the  longer  one  hereaf- 
ter to  he  mentioned,  goes  on  to  ohserre :  Dicitur  quod  una  alia  litera  fuit  miisa 
Domino  regi,  nescio  unde  venerit  ilia  litera,  sed  scio  quod  per  fra^res  sacri  collegii 
nonfuit  misBay  et  excuse  Dominum  nostrum,  quia  credo  firmiter,  quod  illam  literam 
non  misit,  nee  ab  eo  emantyit. — ^Histoire  du  difierend  d'entre  lepape  Boniface  VIII 
et  Philippe  le  Bel,  roi  de  France.    Paris  1666,  p.  76. 

t  Bonifacio  se  gerenti  pro  summo  pontifice  salutem  modicam  seu  nullam. 

S  Sdat  Tua  maxima  fatuitas,  in  temporalibus  nos  alicui  non  subesse. 

4  Secns  autem  credentos  fatuos  et  dementes  putamus. 
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If  the  pope  be  a  servant  of  Grod,  as  he  calls  himself  a  servant  of 
the  servants  of  Grod,  he  should  shun  the  mortal  sins,  robbery, 
luxury  and  pride ;  for  Christ  came  not  to  destroy  the  law  but  to 
fulfil.^ 

The  same  day  on  which  that  shorter  letter  is  said  to  have 
been  despatched,  on  the  5th  of  December  1301,  the  pope  sent  a 
very  long  letter  to  the  king.*  In  this  he  set  forth  in  detail  all 
the  cofhplaints  against  him  and  his  government.  He  exhorts 
him  to  reform,  threatening  him,  if  he  does  not,  with  the  worst ;  a 
step  which  he  should  take  only  with  the  greatest  reluctance. 
Next  he  informs  the  king,  that  he  intended  to  cite  the  most 
eminent  men  of  the  French  church  to  Rome,  to  appear  there  by 
the  first  of  November  of  the  following  year,  for  the  purpose  of 
advising  with  them  as  to  the  best  method  of  removing  the 
grievances  above  referred  to,  and  of  improving  the  administrsr 
tion  of  the  realm.  The  king  might  eitlier  appear  personally  at 
Rome,  or  he  might  send  agents  invested  with  full  powers ;  but 
at  all  events,  he  himself  would  not  be  induced,  even  should  the 
king  omit  to  do  this,  to  alter  his  own  conduct  on  that  account. 
"  But  thou  wilt  observe" — says  he — "  what  the  Lord  our  God 
speaks  forth  in  us." 

Th^s  the  pope  set  himself  up  as  judge  not  only  in  ecclesiasti- 
cal afiairs,  but  also  over  the  king's  government ;  for  he  would 
have  himself  regarded,  little  as  it  suited  with  his  character  and 
his  habits  of  life,  a  sort  of  theocratic  umpire  over  all  the  afiairs 
of  the  world':  and  so  he  says,  following  in  this  the  example  of 
other  popes,  that  God  had  set  him  above  kings  and  kingdoms, 
to  pull  down  and  build  up.  He  warns  the  king  against  allow- 
ing himself  to  be  persuaded  by  any  one,  that  he  had  no  superiors, 
that  he  was  not  subject  to  the  head  of  the  whole  hierarchy ;  for 
whoever  thought  so  was  a  fool ;  and  whoever  obstinately  main- 
tained it,  showed  that  he  was  an  infidel.' 

The  validity  of  such  a  bull,  the  king  could  not,  of  course, 
acknowledge  without  denying  the  sovereignty  of  his  government, 
and  making  himself  wholly  dependant  on  the  hierarchy.     The 

1  In  the  above  cited  Collection,  p.  46. 

3  Complete  in  the  above  cited  collection  of  documents,  p.  4S ;  and  with  the  omis- 
sion of  the  passages  expunged  by  order  of  Clement  V.,  in  Raynaldi  1301,  No.  28. 
3  In  the  above  cited  CoUection,  p.  48. 
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bull  was  publicly  burnt,  and  that  it  had  been  so  disposed  of,  was 
everywhere  announced  by  public  proclamation. 

The  disputed  principles  according  to  which  Boniface  here 
acted,  were  also  theoretically  expounded  by  him,  in  a  bull,  con- 
stituting an  epoch  in  church  history,  which  from  its  commencing 
words  is  called  "  Unam  Sanctam ;"  and  the  papal  absolutism 
therein  asserted  was  thus  erected  into  a  necessary  article  of  faith. 
To  be  sure,  this  bull  contains  nothing  more^  than  the  logically 
consequent  development  of  the  principles  on  which  the  entire 
churchly  theocralip  system  had  rested  since  the  time  of  Gregory 
Vn.,  that  Christ  had  committed  to  Peter  two  swords, — symbols 
of  the  spiritual,  and  of  the  secular  authority.  Both  swords  were 
dependant  therefore  on  the  church.  The  one  was  to  be  drawn 
by  the  church,  the  other /or  the  church ;  the  one  by  the  hand  of 
the  priest,  the  other  by  the  hands  of  kings  and  soldiers,  but  at 
the  priests'  behest.  The  secular  power  must  needs,  therefore, 
be  subject  to  the  spiritual;  in  correspondence  to  that  law  of 
divine  order  in  the  world,  by  which  the  lower  is  connected  with 
that  which  is  highest  through  various  intermediate  gradations ; 
in  proof  of  which  the  pope  appeals  to  Dionysius  the  Areopagite. 
Whenever,  therefore,,  the  earthly  power  deviates  from  right,  it 
must  be  corrected  by  the  spiritual.  Whenever  an  inferior  spiri- 
tual power  violates  its  duty,  it  can  be  corrected  only  by  a  superior y 
but  the  supreme  authority  can  be  corrected  only  by  God.  To 
supply  a  groilnd  for  this  position,  the  words  of  Paul  must  be 
perverted ;  "  He  that  is  spiritual  judgeth  all  things,  yet  he  him- 
self is  judged  of  no  man."  The  assertion  that  there  are  two 
powers  subsisting  independently  of  each  other,  is  declared  to  be 
Manichaeism.^  That  all  men  must  obey  the  pope,  is  set  forth  as 
an  article  of  faith  necessary  to  salvation.* 

This  bull  was  considered  in  France  an  encroachment  on  the 
king^s  authority;  a  contrivance  to  make  that  authority  dependant 
on  the  pope.     The  most  emphatic  protests  were  issued  against  it. 

1  Yid.  Raynoldi  1302,  No.  13. 

t  Nisi  duo  ticut  Manichfteus  fingat  principia,  qnod  falsum  et  haeretictim  esse  judi- 
camus ;  and  against  this  i)uali8m,  the  beautiful  reason  that  Moses  did  not  say  In 
prindpits,  but  In  prinoipio  ooelum  Deus  creavit  et  terram. 

8  Porro  subesse  Romano  pontifid  omni  humanse  creatura>  declaramus,  dicimus  e 
diffinimus  omnino  esse  de  necessitate  salutis. 
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The  grievances  which  the  church  had  to  suffer  from  the  capri- 
cious exercise  of  papal  authority  were  thereby  brought  into  dis- 
cussion. In  the  letter  which  the  nobles  of  the  realm  and  the 
bishops  sent  to  the  cardinals,  complaints  were  made  of  the  pope's 
bad  government  of  the  church,  of  the  arbitrary  methods  of  pro- 
cedure in  the  distribution  of  benefices,  whereby  the  churches 
were  prostrated.  It  was  said  that  foreigners,  that  boys,  obtained 
the  high  offices  of  the  church ;  that  as  such  persons  lived  at  a 
distance  from  the  communities  over  which  they  were  placed,  and 
could  not  administer  the  office  in  person,  the  church  service  fell 
into  neglect ;  the  wishes  of  those  who  had  founded  the  churches, 
were  disregarded ;  the  prelates  were  hindered  from  bestowing  the 
benefices  on  well-informed  clergymen  of  good  standing.^  The 
cardinals  endeavoured  to  defend  the  pope  against  these  com- 
plaints. Injustice  enough  there  doubtless  may  have  been  on 
both  sides ;  and  the  two  parties  may  have  had  sufficient  ground 
for  mutual  crimination.  The  pope  could  appeal  to  the  fact,  that 
a  bishop  klso  had  instated  two  boys,  his  nephews.  He  had  never 
heard,  he  says,  when  vindicating  himself  before  the  consistory  of 
cardinals,  that  the  king  or  a  prelate  had  instated,  as  it  behoved 
them  to  do,  a  master  in  theology ;  but  he  Aad  heard  of  their  in- 
stating their  nephews,  or  other  unqualified  persons. 

From  the  reproach  also  of  having  encroached  upon  the  royal 
authority  and  its  independent  prerogatives,  Rome  endeavoured  to 
clear  herself.  This  conclusion  could  only  have  been  arrived  at, 
by  a  falsification  or  false  interpretation  of  the  pope's  letter.  "  For 
forty  years,"  says  Boniface,  "  I  have  studied  the  law ;  and  well 
know  that  two  powers  are  ordained  of  God.  Who  then  ought 
to  believe,  or  can  believe  me  guilty  of  such  folly  f  "*  And  so  too 
affirmed  the  cardinals.  Never  had  the  pope  written  to  .the  king, 
that  the  latter  had  received  from  him  the  secular  power,  and  that 
therein  the  king  was  subject  to  the  pope.^  But  how  is  this  to  be 
reconciled  with  the  principles  expressed  in  the  bull  Unam  Sano- 
tam  ?    To  understand  this  we  need  only  to  see  clearly  into  certain 

1  See  the  letter  of  the  barons  in  the  above  cited  Collection,  p.  61 ;  the  letter  of  the 
French  church  assembly  to  the  pope,  p.  69. 

2  Quis  ergo  debet  credere  yel  potest,  qnod  tanta  fatuitas  tanta  insipientia  sit  rel 
fueritin  capite  nostro  ? 

3  In  the  aboT6  cited  Collection,  p.  63. 
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distinctions  of  the  papal  law.  It  was  very  true  that  the  spiritnal  and 
secnlar  powers  should  subsist,  each  distinct  and  separate  from  the 
other ;  and  yet,  from  the  moral  oversight  of  the  pope  nothing 
should  be  withdrawn  ;  to  his  moral  tribunal  every  thing  must  be 
amenable.  And  thus,  what  was  conceded  to  the  secular  power 
with  one  hand  is  takefn  back  by  the  other.  By  virtue  of  his  moral 
tribunal  the  pope  could  still  make  every  other  power,  whict  he 
acknowledged  to  be,  in  a  certain  respect,  an  independent  one, 
dependant  on  himself.  Thus,  while  he  acknowledged  this  sort  of 
relative  independence,  he  might  at  the  same  time  declare,  that 
the  king  could  no  more  than  any  other  believer,  deny,  that  he 
was  still  subject  to  the  pope  in  respect  of  sins.*  And  accordingly, 
in  that  very  consistory  which  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  vindi- 
cating the  pope,  the  cardinal-bishop  of  Porto  affirmed,  "  There  is 
a  ruler,  a  chief  at  the  head  of  the  church,  whose  commands  all 
roust  obey."  This  ruler  was  lord  over  all,  spiritual  things  and 
secular.  It  was  a  thing  not  to  be  doubted  by  any  man,  that  in 
reference  to  sins,  the  pope  had  judicial  authority  over  all  things 
temporal.  As  God  had  created  two  luminaries,  one  "to  rule  the 
day,  the  other  the  night,  so  had  he  conferred  on  the"pope  spiritual 
jurisdiction  in  the  highest  sense ;  on  the  emperor  and  princes, 
jurisdiction  in  temporal  things ;  which  is  always  to  be  understood, 
however,  in  its  connection  with  the  distinction  above  alluded  to ; 
the  distinction  between  right  and  practice,  as  it  is  here  called.  It 
is  asserted,  that  as  certainly  as  Christ  is  to  be  judge  over  quick 
and  dead,  just  so  certainly  this  prerogative  must  also  belong  to 
his  vicar,  the  pope.  This  was  a  part  of  the  idea  of  the  community 
of  saints.  Although  the  secular  power,  therefore,  is  not  the  pope's, 
as  to  practice,  for  Christ  commanded  Peter  to  return  his  sword 
into  its  sheath,  still  it  should  remain  dependant  on  him,  as  to 
right.  According  to  these  principles  Boniface  acted,  when  he 
told  the  king,  that  if  he  did  not  reform,  if  he  reftised  to  let  his 
prelates  come  to  Rome,  the  pope  would  depose  him,  as  his  prede- 
cessors had  already  deposed  three  French  kings.  His  arrogant 
language  was,  ^^The  king  who  has  done  wickedness  we  will 
depose  as  if  he  was  a  boy."*  What  means  the  pope  resorted  to  for 

1  Non  potest  negare  rex,  sen  quicunque  alter  fidelis,  quin  dt  nobis  snljeotus  ratione 
peocati. 
S  Nos  deponernmus  regem  sicuti  unum  garcionem 
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extending  his  dominion  over  all,  we  may  gather  from  a  boast  of 
liis,  that  he  knew  all  the  secrets  of  the  French  kingdom. 

It  is  true,  the  king  had  straitly  charged  the  French  prelates  not 
to  leave  the  kingdom.  The  goods  of  those  who  obeyed  the  pope's 
citation  were  sequestrated ;  still  Boniface  required  it  of  them  that 
they  should  not  be  hindered  by  any  fear  of  man  from  doing  their 
duty.  And  on  the  13th  of  April,  1303,  he  issued  a  bull,  pro- 
nouncing the  king  under  ban,  because  he  had  hindered  the  pre- 
lates from  coming  to  the  council  at  Rome,  and  oppressed  in 
various  ways  those  who  did  attend  it,  on  their  return  home. 
When  it  had  come  to  this,  the  king  in  the  same  year  convoked  an 
assembly  of  the  estates,  for  the  pui'pose  of  consulting  with  them 
as  to  what  was  to  be  done  to  counteract  the  plots  of  the  pope,  and 
secure  against  them  the  safety  of  the  realm.  On  this  occasion 
charges  were  brought  against  the  pope  in  order  to  ftimish  ground 
for  a  protest  against  the  legality  of  his  government.  These 
charges  did  not  relate  to  simony  alone,  and  to  profane  and 
worldly  pursuits,  but  also  to  unnatural  licentiousness,  and  to  the 
grossest  infidelity.  It  was  said,  for  example,  that  Boniface 
denied  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  often,  before  those  with 
whom  he  was  intimate,  uttered  such  language  as  this :  ^^  You  fools 
sillily  believe  a  foolish  thing !  Who  ever  came  back  from  the 
other  world,  to  tell  us  anything  about  it  ?  Happy  they  who 
know  how  to  enjoy  life ;  and  pitiable  creatures  are  those  who 
lose  the  present  life  in  hopes  of  gaining  a  future  one,  like  the 
dog  that  stands  over  a  pool  of  water  with  a  bit  of  meat  in  his 
mouth,  and  seeing  the  reflected  image  of  it,  lets  go  the  substance 
to  chase  after  the  shadow."  He  would  often  quote,  it  was  said, 
the  words  of  Solomon,  "  All  is  vanity  1  All  will  ever  continue  to 
be  as  it  has  been."  If  we  could  credit  these  accusations,  we 
should  have  to  set  down  Boniface  as  the  most  abominable  of 
hypocrites;  one  who,  believing  nothing,  used  spiritual  things 
merely  as  a  means  to  promote  his  selfish  ends ;  a  man  without 
any  religion  whatever,  who,  finding  piq)al  absolutism  ready  pre- 
pared for  his  purpose,  wielded  it  for  the  gratification  of  his 
unhallowed  passions ;  and  hence  was  never  restrained  by  any 
religious  or  moral  scruples  from  abusing  that  power.  It  would 
be  a  remarkable  sign  of  the  times,  if  it  were  possible  to  find  in 
his  case  an  infidelity  expressed  with  so  much  consciousness, — an 
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infidelity  using  saperstition  merely  as  a  means  and  a  pretext. 
As  to  what  is  said  against  the  moral  character  of  this  pope,  we 
certainly  have  no  reason  to  question  the  truth  of  the  testimony 
on  that  point ;  and  in  a  man  of  so  reckless  ai  spirit,  in  a  man  so 
ready  to  use  spiritual  weapons  to  secure  his  own  ends,  the  tran- 
sition, it  must  be  allowed,  was  a  very  easy  one  from  superstition 
to  absolute  infidelity.  But  the  accusations  against  the  pope  in 
relation  to  the  matter  of  religion,  proceeding  from  his  most 
violent  enemies,  are  not  sustained  by  sufficient  evidence.  From 
the  contradiction,  which  was  so  apparent  between  the  life  and 
conduct  of  Bonifisice  and  his  spiritual  vocation  and  religious  pro- 
fessions, men  might  easily  be  led  to  conclude  that  the  pope  did 
not  himself  put  faith  in  anything  he  said  and  did  with  a  view  to 
promote  his  own  designs.  Still,  however,  it  is  a  remarkable 
sign,  that  such  rumours  should  get  into  circulation  respecting 
the  religious  opinion  of  a  pope,  however  incredible  many  of  the 
things  may  seem  to  be,  of  which  this  pope  is  accused.  With 
regard  to  his  moral  character,  the  voice  of  his  times  is  one  and 
the  same ;  not  so  with  regard  to  the  matter  of  religion.  Even 
those  who  speak  most  unfavourably  of  Boniface  take  no  part  in 
accusing  him  on  this  point.  The  famous  poet  Dante,  who  cer- 
tainly stood  far  enough  removed  ,  from  the  papal  party,  also 
portrays  Boniface  as  an  altogether  worldly  minded  man,  one  who 
profaned  holy  things.  Yet  he  does  not  place  him  among  the 
unbelievers,  the  deniers  of  immortality,  in  hell ;  as  he  does  Fre- 
deric II.,  towards  whom  he  must  in  other  respects  have  been 
more  favourably  inclined,  by  virtue  ^of  his  party  interest,  as  a 
Ghibelline.  This  sui^ly  may  be  regarded  as  of  somd  weight  in 
estimating  the  credibility  of  those  charges  against  the  religious 
views  of  Boniface. 

These  charges  having  been  formally  set  forth,  it  was  now  pro- 
posed that  appeal  should  be  made  to  a  general  council,  before 
which  they  could  be  duly  investigated.  The  proposition  was 
adopted.  The  assembly  appealed  to  a  general  council,  and  to  a 
future  lawful  pope.  Many  spiritual  and  secular  bodies  united  in 
this  appeal,  vrith  the  proviso  that  the  pope  should  be  allowed 
an  opportunity  of  defending  himself  against  such  charges.  Thus, 
for  the  second  time,  we  are  presented  with  the  case  of  an  appeal  to 
a  general  council  for  the  purpose  of  passing  judgment  on  a  pope. 
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The  pope,  of  course,  pronounced  all  these  transactions  dis- 
orderly, and  unlawful.     In  opposition  to  these  resolutions  and 
appeals  he  put  forth  a  bull,  on  the  15th  of  August,  1303.     In 
this,  he  did  not  enter  minutely  into  any  refutation  of  the  charges 
brought  against  his  religious  views,  but  simply  says :  "  Where 
before  had  it  ever  been  heard,  that  he  was  infected  with  heresies  ? 
Of  what  individual  of  his  whole  family,  or  of  his  province  of 
Campania,  could  this  be  said?      Whence  then  this  so  sudden 
change,  that  he  who,  but  a  short  time  ago,  had  been  regarded  by 
the  king  as  lawful  pope,  should  at  once  be  accused  as  a  heretic  ? 
No  other  reason  could  be  assigned  but  this,  that  the  pope  had 
considered  it  his  duty  to  call  the  king  to  account  for  wrongs  he 
had  done.     A  precedent  then  was  now  to  be  given,  that  when-, 
ever  the  successor  of  Peter  should  propose  to  correct  a  prince  or 
powerful  noble,  he  might  be  accused  as  a  heretic,  or  a  trangres- 
sor ;  and  so  reformation  would  be  eluded,  and  the  highest  autho- 
rity completely  prostrated.  "Far  be  it  from  me,"  he  said,  "without 
whom  no  council  can  be  convoked,  to  permit  any  such  precedent 
to  be  given."     The  pope  pronounces  every  appeal  from  him  to  be 
nidi jmd  void.      He  affirms  that  none  superior  or  equal  to  Tiim 
exists  among  mortals,  to  whom  an  appeal  could  be  made ;  that 
without  him,  no  council  could  be  convoked ;  and  he  reserves  it  to 
himself  to  choose  the  fit  time  and  place  for  proceeding  against  the 
king  and  his  adherents  and  punishing  such  guilty  excesses,  unless 
they  should  previously  reform,  and  give  due  satisfaction, — "  so 
that  their  blood,"  says  the  pope,  "  may  not  be  required  at  our 
hands." 

The  pope,  with  his  cardinals,  had  retired  to  his  native  city 
Anagni ;  and  already,  on  the  8th  of  September,  1303,  had  drawn 
up  a  new  bull  of  excommunication  against  Philip,  discharging 
all  his  subjects  from  their  oath  of  allegiance  and  forbidding  them 
any  longer  to  obey  him,  when,  before  he  could  deal  the  blow,  he 
fell  himself  a  victim  to  the  vengeance  of  his  fiercest  enemy.  Wil- 
liam of  Nogaret,  the  French  keeper  of  the  seals,  having  been 
commissioned  by  the  king  to  ^announce  those  resolutions  to  the 
cardinals  and  the  pope,  and  to  see  them  carried  into  execution, 
pushed  forward,  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  armed  men,  got  to- 
gether with  the  assistance  of  several  of  the  banished  Colonnas, 
and  entered  at  early  dawn  into  Anagni.     The  cry  was  raised, 
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"  Death  to  Pope  Boniface  I  long  live  the  king  of  France !"  The 
people  took  sides  with  the  soldiers.  The  cardinals  fled.  The 
pope^  forsaken  by  all,  was  surrendered  as  a  victim  into  the  hanjls 
of  his  enemies.  He  showed  himself  to  be  Arm  and  courageous 
in  misfortune;  and  we  see  plainly  how  much  he  might  have 
accomplished^  had  his  bold,  energetic  will  been  inspired  by  a 
single  spark  of  religious  or  moral  feeling.  "  Since,"  said  he,  "  I 
am  a  prisoner  by  betrayid,  like  Christ,  it  becomes  me  to  die,  at 
least  like  a  pope."  On  the  papal  throne,  dad  with  all  the  papal 
insignia,  he  awaited  his  enemies.  Nogaret  took  possession  of  the 
pope's  person,  and  of  his  whole  r^inue.  He  descended  to  low 
abuse,  and  indulged  himself  in  scandalous  jokes  on  his  prisoner. 
Boniface,  who  thought  he  had  good  cause  to  look  out  for  poison, 
found  himself  reduced  to  the  most  deplorable  condition.  But 
three  days  had  scarcely  elapsed  before  a  change  took  place  in  the 
fickle  populace.  .  They  were  seized  with  pity  towards  the  forsak^i 
Boniface,  and  indignation  against  those  who  had  reduced  him  to 
this  state.  The  multitude  ran  together,  shouting,  "  Long  live 
Bonifeu^  1  death  to  his  betrayers  1"  Thus  the  French  were  driven 
fix)m  the  city,  and  Boniface,  set  at  liberty,  was  enabled  to  return 
to  £ome.  But  he  did  not  escape  the  fate  which  he  had  drawn 
down  on  his  own  head.  Mortified  ambition  and  pride,  as  it  would 
seem,  threw  him  into  a  mental  distemper,  which  terminated  in 
insanity.  He  never  got  up  &om  it,  and  died  in  this  state  on  the 
12th  of  October,  1303.  On  this  unhappy  end  of  Bonifece,  the 
Florentine  historian,  Villani,^  j^^g*^  according  to  the  prevailing 
opinion  of  his  age,  makes  the  foUowing  comment :  "We  ought  not 
to  be  surprised  at  the  judgments  of  Grod  in  first  punishing,  after 
this  manner,  Pope  Boniface,  a  man  more  worldly  than  became  his 
station,  and  one  who  did  much  that  was  displeasing  to  God, — 
and  then  punishing  him  also  who  was  employed  as  the  instrument 
of  the  pope's  punishment ;  not  so  much  on  account  of  his  treat- 
ment of  Bom&ce  personally,  as  on  account  of  his  trespass  against 
the  Divine  Majesty,  of  which  the  fope  is  the  representative  on 
earth." 

This  issue,  in  which  a  defence  so  conducted  of  papal  absolutism 
pushed  to  the  farthest  extreme,  resulted,  was  important  not  only 


1  Ub.  s.  63. 
VOL.  IX. 
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in  itself,  but  also  on  account  of  the  grave  consequences  to  which 
it  immediately  led ;  the  contest  between  the  papal-court  system 
of.the  Middle  Ages  and  a  more  liberal  tendency  which  gathered 
strength  and  boldness  every  day.  As  the  first  representatives  of 
the  latter  appear,  amidst  these  controversies,  two  distinguished 
writers, — ^the  Augustinian  Aegidius  of  Rome^  afterwards  arch- 
bishop of  Bourges,  and  the  Parisian  Theologian  John  of  Parisy  a 
Dominican,  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken  in  the  section 
relating  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  in  the  preceding 
period.  The  former  composed,  in  the  usual  scholastic  form,  a 
controversial  tract,  in  opposition  to  the  pope's  absolute  authority, 
as  asserted  by  Boniface  in  the  above-mentioned  shorter  bull, — 
another  evidence  of  the  authenticity  of  that  bull  which  ought  not 
to  be  overlooked.^ 

From  the  fact  that  the  pope  was  the  vicar  of  Christ,  it  had  been 

attempted  to  prove  his  universal  authority ;  but  in  this  tract  the 

[iesL  of  such  a  vicarship  was  used  for  a  directly  contrary  purpose. 

Vy^'We  here  see  the  way  already  preparing  for  a  tendency,  which 

[       from  this  time  forward  appeared  under  various  forms,  and  pre- 

'    ceded  the  Reformation, — the  tendency  which  aimed  to  set  forth ' 

prominently  the  contrast  between  the  pope  as  he  was,  and  that 

which  he  ought  to  be  as  vicar  of  Christ.     Although, — it  is  said, — 

Christ  might  have  been  Lord  over  all,  yet  he  did  not  use  this 

power.    In  fact,  he  declined  the  royal  authority  whenever  it  was 

offered  to  him,  John  vi.     When  the  multitude  would  have  made 

him  king,  he  escaped  from  their  hands,  thereby  teaching  his 

followers  to  shun  an  insatiable  covetousness,  and  restless  ambition. 

Thus  he  spiritually  gave  example  to  his  representatives  on  earth, 

that  they  should  not  covet  imperial  or  royal  honours,  still  less 

take  upon  themselves  any  such  dignity.   It  was  also  to  be  reckoned 

as  a  part  of  the  same  lesson,  that  he  refiised  to  interfere  in  settling 

disputes  about  inheritance,  Luke  xii.     "  The  Son  of  God  ever 

disdained  acting  as  a  judge  over  temporal  possessions,  though 

ordained  of  God  to  be  the  judge  of  quick  and  dead."     Neither 

should  his  representatives,  therefore,  intermeddle  with  matters  of 

temporal  jurisdiction.      Christ  permitted  neither  Peter  nor  the 

1  Qoaeitio  disputata  in  ntramque  partem  pro  et  contra  potificiam  pot^statem.    In 
Goldasti  monarchia  lacri  imperii,  torn.  ii. 
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Other  apostles  to  exercise  secular  dominion  ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
constantly  enjoined  on  them  humility,  and  instead  of  secular 
power,  recommended  to  them  great  poverty.  They  were  to  have 
neither  gold  nor  silver.  Aegidius  appeals  to  the  words  of  Peter 
in  the  Acts,  "  Silver  and  gold  have  I  none."  The  apostles  were 
to  be  spiritually  minded ;  to  withdraw  themselves  fix)m  earthly 
things,  as  far  as  human  ihdlty  permitted ;  to  be  absorbed  in  things 
spiritual  and  eternal ;  to  watch  over  the  welfare  of  souls.  For 
Christ  knew  that  temporal  things  ruffle  the  temper,  distract  the 
spirit,  and  sink  it  wholly  in  the  world. 

As  to  the  question  regarding  the  relation  of  the  two  powers  to 
each  other,  Aegidius  distinguishes  the  different  classes  of  affairs. 
In  matters  purely  spiritual,  such  as  questions  of  matrimony,  the 
secular  power  was  undoubtedly  subordinate  to  the  spiritual.  But 
with  matters  purely  secular,  such  as  feudal  and  criminal  causes, 
the  case  stood  otherwise.  These  things  God  had  committed 
especially  and  directly  to  secular  rulers ;  and  with  such,  neither 
the  popes  nor  any  other  prelates  of  the  most  ancient  church  had 
ever  intermeddled. 

The  defenders  of  papal  absolutism  maintained,  that  the  church, 
being  one  body,  can  have  but  one  head ;  that  a  body  with  two 
heads  would  be  a  monster.  To  this  he  replied:  Properly  speak- 
ing, the  church  has  assuredly  but  one  head,  which  is  Christ ;  and 
from  him  are  derived  the  two  powers,  spiritual  and  temporal;  yet, 
in  a  certain  respect,  the  pope  may  be  called  head  of  the  church, 
inasmuch  as  he  is  the  first  among  the  servants  of  the  church — 
the  one  on  whom  the  whole  spiritual  order  depends.  This  con- 
ception of  the  papal  power,  as  referring  solely  to  that  which  is 
necessary  or  profitable  to  salvation,  to  ends  purely  spiritual,  is 
ever  kept  distinctly  in  view  by  this  writer. 

The  sophistical  defenders  of  papal  absolutism  were  disposed  to 
find  in  the  comprehension  of  all  things  in  one  unity  under  the 
pope  as  head  over  all,  a  restoration  of  that  original  state,  in  which 
Adam  was  the  universal  head.  To  this  Aegidius  answered :  that 
the  comparison  did  not  apply;  for  in  man's  original  condition, 
there  could  not  have  been  states ;  and  then  again,  all  must  have 
been  spiritually-minded.  There  may  have  been,  indeed,  a  certain 
rule  of  subordination,  as  there  are  different  grades  among  the 
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angels ;  yet  no  such  relation  of  rulers  and  subjects^  as  belongs  to 
the  idea  of  a  state. 

It  had  been  a  governing  principle  ever  since  the  time  of  Gregory 
VII.  that  the  pope  could  absolve  subjects  from  their  oath  of  alle- 
giance ;  and  from  this  it  was  inferred  that  his  authority  must 
extend  also  to  temporal  things.  But  Aegidius  would  concede  the 
principle  thus  assumed,  only  uncjer  certain  limitations.  "  The 
pope,"  says  he,  **  can  absolve  subjects  from  their  oath  of  alle- 
giance, or  rather  declare  that  they  are  so  absolved."  By  this 
latter  clause,  he  doubtless  meant  to  have  it  understood,  that  the 
pope  cannot  here  express  an  arbitrary  judgment,  but  only  testify  to 
a  fact,  or  state  that  it  had  its  real  ground  in  the  very  nature  of  law 
itself.  But  this  could  be  done  only  in  those  cases  in  which  he  was 
warranted  also  to  take  steps  against  a  ruler;  as  in  cases  of  heresy,  of 
schism,  or  of  obstinate  rebellion  against  the  Eoman  church. 

The  "  plenitude  of  power"  ascribed  to  the  pope,  a  prerogative 
which  the  popes  so  often  appealed  to,  as  one  which 'enabled  them 
to  carry  through  all  their  measures,  Aegidius  would  allow  to  be 
valid  only  under  certain  limitations.  It  was  valid  only  in  refe- 
rence to  the  souk  of  men  ;  only  in  reference  to  the  binding  and 
loosing,  and  only  on  the  presupposition  that  the  pope's  decision 
was  not  an  erroneous  one.  He  could  not  bestow  renewing  grace 
on  souls ;  he  could  neither  save  nor  condemn  them  ;  he  could 
not  forgive  sins,  except  so  far  as  he  was  the  instrument  of  a  higher 
power.  Even  in  spiritual  things,  no  such  unconditional  fulness 
of  power  was  to  be  attributed  to  him  ;  but  only  a  frdness  of 
power  as  compared  with  that  of  subordinate  church  authori* 
ties.    It  was  an  argument,  indeed,  often  used,  that  as  the  spiritual 

,  is  so  far  exalted  above  the  temporal,  therefore  he  who  has  supreme 
power  over  the  spiritual,  must  h  fortiori  exercise  that  power  over 

I  the  temporal.  Aegidius  exposes  the  sophistry  of  this  argument, 
by  remarking  that  this  mode  of  reasoning  a  minori  ad  majus  was 
valid  only  as  applied  to  matters  the  same  in  kind,  and  not  to  those 

1  differing  in  kind ;  else  we  might  argue  that  he  who  can  beget  a 
man,  can  much  more  beget  a  fly :  he  who  is  a  curer  of  souls,  can 
much  more  cure  the  body. 

i  Moreover,  to  the  historical  facts,  which  the  defenders  of  an  un- 
limited papacy  construed  so  as  to  accord  with  their  own  interests. 
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this  writer  assigned  their  legitimate  place ;  as^  for  example,  to  the 
deposition  of  Childeric  HI.  by  pope  Zacharias.  ^^  It  is  nowhere 
read,"  says  Aegidius,  "  that  the  pope  deposed  him,  but  only  that 
he  advised  to  that  step.  It  was  by  the  estates  of  the  realm  that 
Childeric  was  deposed,  and  Pipin  proclaimed  in  his  place ;  but 
they  could  have  done  the  same  thing  without  the  pope's  advice." 

The  second  of  the  above  mentioned  individuals,  John  of  Paris, 
in  his  treatise  of  Royal  and  Papal  authority,^  speaks  of  two  errors, 
which  he  represents  as  running  into  opposite  extremes  f  the  opi- 
nion of  the  Waldenses,  that  the  pope  and  prelates  ought  not  to^      ^ 
exercise  secular  dominion  of  anyldnd  ;  and  the  opinion  of  those  ^ 

who  considered  Christ's  kingdom  an^guthly_oii.e.  Of  these  latter, 
he  points  to  Herod  I.  as  the  representative  ;  for  when  he  heard 
that  Messiah  the  King  was  bom,  he  could  conceive  of  nothing 
but  an  earthly  king.  "  Just  so,"  he  says,  "  in  modem  times, 
many  in  trying  to  avoid  the  error  of  the  Waldenses,  fall  into  the 
opposite  extreme  of  considering  the  pope  to  be  vicar  of  Christ, 
as  having  dominion  over  the  earthly  goods  of  princes,  and  of 
ascribing  to  him  such  a  jurisdiction."  This  doctrine,  he  thinks, 
would  lead  to  the  error  of  Vigilantius ;  for  it  would  follow  from 
it,  that  renunciation  of  earthly  power  and  earthly  rule  contra^ 
dieted  the  vocation  of  the  pope  as  vicar  of  Christ ;  whence,  again, 
it  would  follow,  that  such  renunciation  was  no  part  of  evangelical 
perfection.  This  opinion  seems  to  him  to  savour  somewhat  of 
the  pride  of  the  Pharisees,  who  taught  that  if  the  people  paid 
tjrthes  and  offerings  to  God,  they  were  under  no  obligation  to  pay 
tribute  to  Csesar.  He  describes  it  as  dangerous,  because  it  re- 
moves the  right  of  property  which  they  previously  possessed  from 
such  as  are  converted  to  Christianity,  and  transfers  it  to  the  pope. 
It  would  reflect  discredit  on  the  Christian  faith,  which  would  thus 
seem  to  stand  in  conflict  with  social  order ;  and  it  was  to  be 
feared  that  when  traffic  thus  found  entrance  into  the  house  of 
God,  Christ  would  lay  hold  of  the  scourge  to  purify  the  temple. 
The  truth,  however,  was  represented  as  lying  in  the  middle  between 
these  two  errors.  It  was  this,  that  secular  rule  and  worldly  pos- 
sessions were  in  no  wise  inconsistent  with  the  calling  of  the  pope 
or  the  prelates;  but  still  they  were  in  no  respect  necessarily  im- 
pUednn  that  vocation ;  but  were  only  permissible,  and  might  be 

1  D€  poteftate  regia  et  papali,  in  th«  abore  cited  Colltetion  of  Qoldtft  torn.  ii. 
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used,  when  bestowed  either  by  the  devotion  of  Christians  or  from 
any  other  quarter. 

In  separating  the  two  powers,  the  author  makes  use  of  that  dis- 
tinction between  the  natural  and  supernatural  destination  of  man, 
of  which  we  spoke  in  giving  the  history  of  scholastic  theology  in 
the  preceding  period.  Answering  to  the  one,  is  the  realization 
of  the  end  which  the  State  proposes,  by  means  of  *the  natural 
virtues ;  for  this  object  civil  government  is  instituted.  Answer- 
ing to  the  other,  is  the  destination  to  life  eternal ;  and  for  this  the 
spiritual  power  has  been  established.  Both  powers  are  derived 
immediately  from  the  supreme,  divine  power.  And  he,  like 
Aegidius,  reftites  the  argument,  that  because  one  is  a  superior, 
the  other  an  inferior  province,  the  latter  must  therefore  be  sub- 
ject to  the  former.  The  priest,  in  spiritual  things,  was  greater 
than  the  prince ;  but  in  temporal  things,  the  prince  was  greater 
than  the  priest ;  though  absolutely  considered,  the  priest  was  the 
greater  of  the  two.  It  is  maintained  that  the  pope  has  no  power 
of  control  even  over  the  goods  of  the  church.  These  were  be- 
stowed by  certain  individuals,  who  gave  them  to  the  church  in 
behalf  of  the  ecclesiastical  commonwealth,  for  the  furtherance  of 
its  ends ;  to  this  commonwealth  alone  they  belonged.  The  ad- 
ministration of  this  trust  devolved  solely  on  the  prelates,  and  the 
pope  had  the  general  direction  of  this  administration.  Hence  he 
concludes  that  the  pope  could  in  no  wise  dispose  of  the  goods  of 
the  church  at  will,  so  that  whatever  he  should  ordain  about  them 
must  be  obligatory ;  but  the  power  conferred  on  him  related 
simply  to  the  wants  or  to  the  advantage  of  the  universal  church. 
As  a  monastery  could  deprive  its  abbot,  a  particular  church  its 
bishop,  if  it  was  proved  that  the  former  squandered  the  goods  of 
the  monastery,  the  latter  the  property  of  the  church,  so  too  the 
pope,  if  found  guilty  of  any  such  unfaithful  administration,  and 
if,  after  being  admonished,  he  did  not  reform,  might  be  deposed  : 
whereupon  he  adds,  "  But,  according  to  the  opinion  of  others, 
this  could  only  be  done,  perhaps,  by  a  general  council."  John  of 
Paris  cites  a  doctrine  held  forth  by  the  advocates  of  papal  abso- 
lutism, that  even  though  one  rightftilly  opposed  the  arbitrary 
will  of  the  pope  in  the  administration  of  church  property,  still 
the  latter  might  remove  him  from  his  office.  He  says,  on  the 
other  hand,  "  They  lift  their  mouths  against  heaven,  and  do  foul 
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wrong  to  the  pope,  who  thus  make  his  will  a  disorderly,  arbitrary- 
will,  when  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  will  of  so  great  a  father 
can  never  be  so  in  conflict  with  justice,  as  that  he  should,  with- 
out good  and  sufficient  reasons,  take  away  his  own  from  any  one ; 
for  God  never  takes  from  any  one  that  which  he  has  given  him, 
except  for  his  own  fault.  As  the  government  of  Christ  is  not  a 
worldly  one,  so  he  maintained  the  vicarship  of  the  pope  could  not 
relate  to  the  things  of  the  world,  Christ  rules  in  the  faithful, 
only  through  that  which  is  highest  in  them,  through  the  spirit 
which  has  submitted  to  the  obedience  of  faith.  His  kingdom  is  a 
spiritual  one,  having  its  foundation  in  the  hearts  of  men,  not  in 
their  possessions. 

We  have  seen,  that  by  the  advocates  of  papal  absolutism,  a 
distinction  was  made  between  the  secular  power  in  itself,  and  in 
its  exercise ;  so  that  the  former  was  held  to  proceed  immediately 
from  the  pope,  but  the  latter  to  depend  wholly  upon  the  sove- 
reigns, to  have  been  conferred  by  God  on  them  alone.  This 
distinction  John  of  Paris  declares  to  be  absurd  and  inconsistent. 
It  would  follow  from  it,  says  he,  that  the  princes  were  also 
called  upon  to  judge  how  the  pope  exercised  his  power,  and  that 
they  might  deprive  him  of  it ;  which,  however,  is  denied  by  these 
men  when  they  assert  that  the  pope  can  be  judged  by  no  man. 
And  how  is  the  pope  to  receive  from  princes  what  does  not  belong 
to  him  by  the  ordinance  of  God  ?  and  how  is  he  to  give  them 
what  he  himself  receives  from  them  ?  The  princes,  according  to 
this  doctrine,  would  be  servants  of  the  pope,  as  the  pope  is  the 
servant  of  God,  which  contradicts  what  is  said  in  Bom.  xiii., 
about  magistrates  being  ordained  of  God.  Moreover,  the  power 
of  rulers  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  both  in  itself  and  in  its  exercise, 
prior  in  time  to  the  power  of  the  pope. 

He  also  stood  up  in  defence  of  the  independent  power  of  the  ; 
bishops  and  priests,  and  denied  that  this  was  derived  from  God 
only  through  the  mediation  of  the  pope,  maintaining,  that  it 
springs  directly  from  God,  through  the  choice  or  concurrence  of 
the  communities.  For  it  was  not  Peter,  whose  successor  is  the 
pope,  that  sent  forth  the  other  apostles,  whose  successors  are  the 
bishops  ;  or  who  sent  forth  the  seventy  disciples,  whose  successors 
are  the  parish  priests ;  but  Christ  himself  did  this  directly.  It 
was  not  Peter  who  detained  the  apostles  in  order  to  impart  to 
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them  the  Holy  Ghost ;  it  was  not  he  who  gave  them  power  to 
forgive  sins ;  but  Christ.  Nor  did  Paul  say,  that  he  received 
from  Peter  his  apostolical  office ;  but  he  said  that  it  came  to  him 
directly  from  Christ  or  from  God ;  that  three  years  had  elapsed 
after  he  received  his  commission  to  preach  the  Gospel,  before  he 
had  an  interview  with  Peter. 

He  maintains  again,  that  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  has  refe- 
rence solely  to  things  spiritual.  The  most  extreme  penalty  which 
the  pope  c/yvid  threaten  was  excommunication  ;  all  else  was  but 
a  consequence  accidentaUy  connected  with  that  penalty.  Thus 
he  could  only  operate  indirectly,  so  that  the  person  on  whom  he 
pronounced  sentence  of  excommunication  for  some  offence  com- 
ing under  his  jurisdiction,  might  be  deposed,  in  case  he  threatened 
to  put  under  ban  all  who  should  obey  him  as  sovereign,  and  thus 
brought  about  his  removal  by  means  of  the  people.  But  similar 
to  this,  was  the  relation  of  rulers  also  to  the  pope,  considered  with 
reference  to  the  particular  provinces  of  their  power.  If  the  pope 
gave  scandal  to  the  church,  and  showed  himself  incorrigible,  it 
was  in  the  power  of  secular  rulers  to  bring  about  his  abdication 
or  his  deposition  by  means  of  their  influence  on  him  or  on  his 
cardinals.  And  if  the  pope  would  not  yield,  the  emperor  might 
so  manage  as  to  compel  him  to  yield.  He  might  command  the 
people,  under  severe  penalties,  to  refuse  obedience  to  him  as 
pope.  Thus  both  pope  and  emperor  could  proceed  one  against 
the  other ;  for  both  had  a  general  jurisdiction,  the  emperor  in 
temporal,  the  pope  in  spiritual  things.  At  the  same  time  he  ex- 
pressly declares,  that  all  he  had  said  respecting  this  power  of  the 
pope  over  princes  could  relate  only  to  such  things  as  came  under 
spiritual  jurisdiction  ;  such  as  matters  relating  to  the  marriage- 
covenant,  and  matters  of  faith.  But  when  a  king  violated  his 
obligations,  as  a  ruler,  it  was  not  in  the  pope's  power  to  correct 
this  evil  directly.  All  that  he  could  do  was  to  apply  to  the 
estates  of  the  realm  ;  but  if  these  could  not  or  dared  not  correct 
their  sovereign,  they  were  authorized  to  invoke  the  assistance  of 
the  church.  So  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  pope  transgressed  in 
temporal  things,  the  investigation  of  which  belonged  to  the  civil 
jurisdiction,  the  emperor  had  a  right  first  to  correct  him  by 
admonition,  and  then  to  punish  him,  by  virtue  of  his  authority 
as  a  minister  of  Gtod  to  execute  wrath  on  evil  doers.     Rom.  xiii. 
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But  if  the  pope  did  wrong  in  spiritual  things,  if  he  committed 
simony,  encroached  on  the  rights  of  the  church,  taught  false  doc- 
trines, he  ought  first  to  be  set  right  by  the  cardinals,  standing,  as 
they  did,  at  the  head  of  the  clerus.  But  if  he  proved  incorrigible, 
and  they  had  not  the  power  to  rid  the  church  of  the  scandal, 
they  were  bound  to  invoke  the  assistance  of  the  secular  arm,  and 
the  emperor  might  employ  against  the  pope  the  powers  which 
God  had  put  into  his  hands.  He  refers,  for  an  example,  to  the 
deposition  of  Pope  John  XII.  by  the  Emperor  Otho  I.  When 
the  defenders  of  papal  absolutism  took  the  passage  in  the  first 
epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and  perverted  it  to  their  purpose,  ^*  He 
that  is  spiritual  judgeth  all  things,  but  he  himself  is  judged  of  no 
man,"  he  replied :  "  The  passage  has  no  such  application,  for  the 
apostle  is  only  speaking  of  persons  spiritually  minded ;  but  the 
possessor  of  the  spiritual  power  is  not  always  such  a  person. 
Furthermore,  he  asserts  that  the  unity  of  the  church,  as  one 
spiritual  body,  is  not  founded  on  Peter  or  on  Linus,  but  on  Christ, 
who  alone  is  in  the  proper  and  highest  sense  the  head  of  the 
church ;  firom  whom  are  derived  the  two  powers,  in  a  certain 
series  of  gradations ;  yet  the  pope  might,  in  reference  to  the  out- 
ward service  of  the  church,  be  called  head  of  the  church  ;  inas- 
much as  he  is  the  first  among  her  servants,  the  one  on  whom,  as 
the  first  vicar  of  Christ  in  spiritual  things,  the  whole  regular 
series  of  church  ministers  depends.  He  disputes  the  binding 
force  ©f  the  pretended  gift  of  Constantine  to  Pope  Silvester. 
He  declares  this  gift  a  preposterous  one ;  and  cites  a  legend, 
firequendy  alluded  to  by  the  opponents  of  the  papacy,  that  at  the 
time  of  this  gift  the  voice  of  an  angel  was  heard  saying,  To-day 
a  vial  of  poison  has  been  poured  upon  the  church. 

John  of  Paris  finally  enters  into  a  particular  investigation  of 
the  question  whether  the  pope  can  be  deposed,  or  can  abdicate. 
What  conclusions  he  must  have  arrived  at  on  this  point,  may  be 
gathered  irom  the  preceding  remarks.  He  distinctly  affirmed, 
diat  as  the  papacy  existed  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  church,  the 
pope  ought  to  lay  down  his  office  whenever  it  obstructed  this  end, 
the  highest  end  of  christian  love. 

Such  were  the  most  noticeable  of  the  immediate  consequences 
resulting  fix)m  the  high  pretensions  set  up  for  the  papal  power  by 
Boniface  VUI.      We  see  expressed  here  for  the  first  time,  in 
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opposition  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  pope,  principles,  by  the 
operation  of  which,  in  the  midst  of  the  events  with  which  this 
century  closed,  a  new  shaping  could  not  fail  to  be  given  to  the 
laws  and  constitutions  of  the  church. 

The  successor  of  Boniface,  a  very  different  man  from  himself, 
was  Benedict  XI.,  a  Dominican,  who,  up  to  this  time,  had  lived 
strictly  according  to  the  rule  of  his  order.  As  a  pope,  too,  he 
showed  a  becoming  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  the  church,  and  sought 
to  correct  the  evils  occasioned  by  the  arbitrary  will  of  his  prede- 
cessor. He  did  everything  he  could  honourably  do,  to  restore  a 
good  understanding  with  the  French  government.  But  it  was 
only  for  the  short  period  of  eight  months  that  he  was  permitted 
to  rule.  He  died  in  1304 ;  and  a  report  prevailed  that  he  was 
poisoned  by  the  cardinals '}  a  noticeable  sign  of  the  times,  when 
reports  like  these — a  similar  one  prevailed  about  the  death  of 
Celestin  V. — were  so  repeatedly  noised  abroad.  A  great  fer- 
mentation would  necessarily  ensue  at  the  election  of  a  new  pope. 
It  was  known  that  the  exasperated  king  of  France  still  cherished 
sentiments  of  revenge  against  Boniface  Vlll.,  and  was  deter- 
mined to  have. him  convicted  and  condemned,  as  a  heretic,  even 
after  his  death.  The  party  of  Boniface  had  to  strain  every  nerve 
to  vindicate  his  honour.  Thus  the  election  of  a  pope  was  retarded 
by  the  contest  between  an  Italian  party,  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  Boniface,  and  a  French  party.  Nine  months  had  this  schism 
lasted,  when  the  cunning  and  sagacious  cardinal  da  Prato  (du 
Prat),  who  led  the  French  party,  proposed  a  plan  by  which  they 
might  come  together  and  unite  in  a  choice.  The  other  party, 
the  Italians,  should  nominate  three  candidates  from  their  own 
number,  and  out  of  these  one  should  be  chosen  by  the  French 
within  forty  days.  The  Italian  party  doubtless  thought  them- 
selves secure  of  the  victory,  for  they  selected  three  men,  who 
had  been  elevated  to  the  rank  of  cardinals  by  Boniface  VIII.,  to 
whom  they  were  thoroughly  devoted,  and,  at  the  same,  fiercely 
inimical  to  the  king  of  France.  But  the  cardinal  du  Prat  out- 
witted them.  He  knew  his  men.  He  knew  how  to  find  among 
the  selected  three,  one  who  was  ready  to  pay  any  price  that 
might  be  asked  for  the  gratification  of  his  ambition.     This  was 

1  See  Villani,  lib.  8.  cap.  8  ). 
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Bertrand  d'Agoust,  Ibishop  of  Bordeaux,  who  was  reckoned 
among  the  most  zealous  adherents  of  Boniface,  and  the  most 
violent  enemies  of  king  Philip.  With  the  latter  he  had  had  a 
personal  quarrel.  The  cardinal  du  Prat  reported  to  the  king  of 
France,  as  speedily  as  possible,  all  that  had  transpired,  and  ex- 
plained to  him  how  it  now  stood  in  his  own  power  to  create 
the  pope.  He  might  offer  the  papal  dignity  to  the  archbishop  of 
Bordeaux  on  whatever  terms  he  thought  proper.  The  king 
sought  an  interview  with  the  much  surprised  bishop.  He  showed 
him  what  he  could  do.  He  offered  him  the  papal  dignity  on 
condition  of  his  compliance  with  six  conditions.  Among  them 
were  the  following :  That  he  should  reconcile  the  king  and  his 
friends  to  the  church  ;  pardon  everything  that  had  taken  place ; 
give  up  to  him  for  five  years  the  tenths  in  his  whole  kingdom  to 
deSraj  the  expenses  of  war ;  restore  to  the  Colonnas  their  cardinal 
dignities ;  moreover,  that  he  should  promote  several  of  the  king's 
friends  to  the  same  rank,  and  institute  an  investigation  into 
the  heresies  of  Boniface.  There  was  still  a  sixth  condition  which, 
for  the  present,  was  to  be  kept  a  profound  secret.  Perilous  as 
several  of  these  conditions  must  have  been  to  the  papal  and  chris- 
tian conscience  of  the  pope,  yet  he  was  ready  to  sell  his  soul  for 
the  papal  dignity,  and  he  accepted  them  all.  This  was  done  in 
the  year  1305.  He  called  himself  pope  Clement  V.  To  the 
great  vexation  of  the  Italian  cardinals  he  did  not  come  to  Rome, 
but  remained  at  home  in  France,  and  had  the  ceremony  of 
his  coronation  performed  in  Lyons.  The  way  in  which,  he 
administered  the  papal  government,  corresponded  entirely  to  the 
way  in  which  he  had  obtained  it.  What  the  Italians  had  pre- 
dicted, when  the  pope,  in  despite  of  every  invitation,  refused  to 
leave  France,  actually  took  place.  Rome  did  not  very  soon  again 
become  the  seat  of  the  papacy.  From  the  year  1309  and  onward 
this  seat  was  transferred  to  Avignon  ;  and  here  begins  a  new 
important  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  papacy,  the  seventy  years' 
residence  of  the  popes  in  Avignon.  Let  us  in  the  first  place  take  a 
genera]  view  of  the  consequences  of  these  exceedingly  influential 
events. 

As  the  independence  of  the  seat  of  the  papal  government  in  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  world  had  largely  contributed  towards  pro- 
moting the  triumph  of  the  papacy ;   so  the  dependence,  into 
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which  the  popes  fell  when  removed  at  a  distance  from  the  ancient 
seat  of  their  spiritual  sovereignty,  led  to  consequences  of  an 
opposite  kind.  With  Clement  V.  began  this  disgraceful  servility 
of  popes  dependant  on  the  interests  of  France ;  a  situation  for 
which  Clement  had  prepared  the  way  by  the  manner  in  whifch 
he  obtained  the  papal  dignity.  The  popes  at  Avignon  were 
oflen  little  better  than  tools  of  the  French  kings,  who  used  their 
spiritual  power  to  promote  the  ends  of  French  policy.  They 
served  those  kings  in  matters  which  stood  in  most  direct  contra- 
diction to  their  spiritual  vocation.  They  could  not  fail  to  make 
themselves  odious  and  contemptible  by  the  manner  in  which  they 
acted  in  these  relations.  The  papal  court  at  Avignon  became 
the  seat  of  a  still  greater  corruption  than  had  disgraced  the  papal 
court  in  Rome.  The  popes  at  Avignon  took  the  liberty  to 
elevate  to  the  highest  spiritual  dignities,  to  the  rank  of  cardinals, 
persons  the  least  fitted  by  age,  by  character,  or  by  education  for 
such  stations, — the  most  worthless  of  men,  either  their  own 
nephews,  or  persons  recommended  to  them  by  the  French  court ; 
and  these  Avignonese  cardinals  were  in  the  habit  of  abandoning 
themselves  to  every  species  of  luxury  and  debauchery.  The  extor- 
tions which,  to  the  ruin  of  the  church,  were  practised  by  the  Roman 
court,  rose  to  a  continually  higher  pitch  and  extended  over  a  greater 
compass,  from  the  time  of  Clement  V.,  who  already  provoked 
thereby  many  complaints  in  France.  The  example  of  a  wasteful 
expenditure  of  church  property,  of  simony  and  cupidity,  here 
given  by  the  popes,  found  ready  imitation  in  other  churches,  and 
the  corruption  of  the  church  in  all  parts  grew  more  atrocious 
every  day.  The  popes  at  Avignon  would  abate  nothing  from 
the  old  system  of  the  papal  hierarchy,  but  rather  pushed  its  pre- 
tensions to  still  greater  lengths.  But  the  want  which  they 
betrayed  of  spiritual  dignity,  the  bad  use  they  made  of  their 
power,  the  merely  secular  interest  by  which  they  were  so  mani- 
festly governed,  stood  in  direct  contradiction  with  the  tone  in 
which  they  spoke.  The  quarrels  in  which  they  involved  them- 
selves by  their  exercise  of  the  papal  power,  brought  it  about, 
that  all  the  wickedness  which  reigned  in  the  papal  court  at 
Avignon,  and  which  spread  fi:om  that  spot  into  the  rest  of  the 
church,  became  matter  of  common  conversation.  These  quarrels 
served  to  call  forth  many  more  of  those  voices  of  freedom,  such 
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as  bad  first  been  beard  during  tbe  contests  with  Boniface  YIU. ; 
and  still  bolder  opinions  were  expressed.  A  powerful  reaction 
gradually  forced  a  way  for  ftself  against  tbe  papal  monarcby.  Add 
to  tbisy  tbat  the  freer  cburcbly  spirit^  which  from  tbe  earliest  times 
we  perceive  in  tbe  Gallic  church,  and  which  was  never  in  want 
for  means  of  expressing  itself,  obtained  at  this  particular  crisis  a 
mighty  organ  in  the  university  of  Paris.  At  this  university,  which 
in  the  period  before  us  formed  so  important  a  corporation,  there 
was  gradually  developing  itself  an  independent  and  liberal  theo- 
logical tendency.  By  the  men  of  this  university,  the  conduct  of  tbe 
popes  and  their  relations  at  Avignon,  were  keenly  watched.  The 
popes  found  severe  judges  in  them.  While  the  French  cardinals 
could  not  tear  themselves  away  from  their  pleasures  at  Avignon^ 
and  from  the  territory  of  France,  nothing  was  more  hateful  to  the 
Italian  cardinals  than  what  appeared  to  their  eyes,  a  most  lamen* 
table  exile  of  the  Roman  court.  Nothing  appeared  to  them  a 
greater  scandal,  than  that  dependance  on  French  interests.  This 
opposition  between  the  two  parties  prepared  the  way  for  a  schism^ 
whiefa  was  soon  to  break  out,  and  which  drew  aher  it  the  most 
important  consequences. 

Clement  had  soon  to  experience  some  of  the  deplorable  effects 
resulting  from  tbe  relation,  in  which  he  had  voluntarily  ^ced 
himself  to  king  Philip.  After  the  death  of  the  emperor  Albert 
I.,  in  tbe  year  1308,  King  Philip  conceived  tbe  plan  of  elevating 
his  brother,  PriiMse  Charles  de  Yaloift,  to  the  imperial  throne ; 
and  the  pope  was  to  serve  as  the  instrument  for  carrying  it  into 
execution.  This,  it  was  said,  was  the  condition  that  had  been  kept 
so  prc^bund  a  secret.  The  king  intended  to  take  the  pope  by 
surprise,  to  come  upon  him  suddenly,  with  a  numerous  train  of 
armed  followers.  But  the  plan  was  divulged  to  tbe  pope.  As 
the  ItaUan  historian  in  this  period,  Yillani,  expresses  himself: — 
^^  It  pleased  God,  so  to  order  it,  that  the  Boman  church  should 
not  thus  be  whoUy  subjected  to  tbe  Court  of  France  ;"^  for,  had 
this  project  been  carried  out,  the  servitude  of  the  pope  would 
have  been  doubled.  Now,  as  the  pope  hai  not  courage  enough 
to  take  an  op^i  stand  against  the  king,  he  resorted,  by  the  advice 
of  the  crafly  dn  Prat,  to  trick  and  deception,  for  the  purpose  of 

1  Come  piacque  a  Bio,  per  nou  Tolere  che  la  Chiesa  di  Roma  fosse  al  tntto  sot- 
t«posta  aUa^easa  di  Franoia.    Yillam,  lib.  S,  e.  101,  fol.  437. 
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defeating  the  king's  object.  While  he  ostensibly  granted  the 
king's  request,  he  secretly  invited  the  German  princes  to  hasten 
the  emperor's  election,  and  gave  his  vote  for  Count  Henry  of 
Luxemburg.  The  latter,  Henry  VH.,  was  elected  emperor; 
and  Philip  saw  his  favourite  plan  defeated.  He  now  pressed  the 
more  urgently  to  have  the  process  begun  against  Boniface.  The 
weak  pope  was  obliged  to  permit  that,  in  the  year  1310,  the 
matter  should  be  brought  before  the  papal  consistory.  By  the 
enemies  of  Boniface  the  most  atrocious  things  were  charged 
against  him.  This,  under  the  existing  circumstances,  could  not 
f5^  to  give  great  scandal  to  many.  From  several  quarters,  par- 
ticularly firom  Arragon  and  Spain,  complaints  were  uttered  against 
so  scandalous  a  spectacle ;  and  the  pope  was  called  upon  to  put 
a  stop  to  it.  Under  the  pretext  that  a  general  council  was  to  be 
convoked  at  Vienne,  and  that  there  these  affairs  could  be  transacted 
with  far  greater  publicity  and  solemnity,  he  induced  King  Philip, 
finally,  to  consent  that  the  affair  should  be  put  off  to  the  above- 
mentioned  council.  At  this  council  in  Vienne,  which  met  in 
the  year  1311,  the  memory  of  Boniface  was  at  length  solemnly 
vindicated.  But  the  pope,  moreover,  put  forth  a  declaration 
placing  the  king  in  security  against  all  the  consequences  which 
might  flow  from  his  acts  against  Boniface,  and,  from  the  buUs 
put  forth  by  Boniface,  all  those  clauses  were  expunged  or  altered, 
which  were  hostile  to  French  interests. 

At  the  council  of  Vienne  was  terminated  also  another  affair  in 
which  Clement  had,  in  the  most  shameful  manner,  submitted  to 
be  used  as  a  tool  of  the  French  king.  The  order  of  the  Knights 
Templar  had,  by  the  power  and  wealth  of  their  establishments, 
excited  the  jealousy  of  many.  Various  rumours  were  afloat  re- 
specting this  order, — rumours  which  are  the  less  to  be  trusted, 
because  we  find  in  times  the  most  widely  remote  fix)m  each  other 
similar  reports  concerning  societies  veiled  from  the  popular  eye, 
and  which  in  some  way  or  other  have  incurred  the  popular  odium 
— whispers  of  unnatural  abominations,  supposed  to  be  practised 
in  their  secret  conclaves.  Persons  of  that  order  guilty  of  criminal 
offences,  had,  while  in  prison,  preferred  charges  against  it,  with 
a  view  to  procure  their  own  release.  Bang  Philip  the  Fair  would, 
no  doubt,  be  glad  to  beUeve  anything  which  would  put  it  in  his 
power  to  lay  hold  of  the  property  of  the  order.    In  the  year  1307, 
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he  caused  all  the  Knights  Templar  in  France  to  be  arrested. 
The  trials  were  conducted  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner.  At  first, 
the  pope  complained  that  the  king  should  bring  before  a  civil  tri- 
bunal a  suit  against  a  spiritual  order,  accusations  relating  to  heresy 
and  infidelity.  He  entered  a  protest  against  the  procedure  of 
the  king ;  but  had  not  courage  to  follow  up  the  step  he  had  taken. 
At  length,  in  the  year  1308,  he  joined  the  king  in  carrying  on  a 
common  process.  There  has  been  much  dispute  respecting  this 
affair.  But  even  though  individuals  of  the  order  may  have  been 
guilty  of  various  excesses,  may  by  reason:  of  their  residence 
in  the  East,  have  fallen  into  infidelity,  yet  no  sufficient  reason 
appears  to  have  existed  for  condemning  the  order  at  large.  Ex- 
pressions, for  the  most  part  extorted  by  the  rack,  and  which  were 
ofiten  taken  back  in  the  extremity  of  death,  ought  not,  surely,  to 
pass  for  goo<l  evidence.  Indeed,  when  justice  is  so  arbitrarily 
administered,  what  evidence  of  guilt  can  be  deemed  satisfactory  ? 
Now,  when  many  of  the  Knights  Templar  had  already  fallen 
victims  to  mere  tyrannical  will,  Clement,  at  a  council  in  the 
year  1311,  declared  the  order  abolished.  Clement  died  in  1314, 
leaving  behind  him  a  bad  reputation,  not  merely  among  the 
Italians,  who  could  not  pardon  in  him  the  transportation  of  the 
papal  court  to  Avignon,  but  also  among  the  French.  The  judg- 
ment passed  upon  him  we  may  doubtless  regard  as  an  unanimous 
one.^  The  Italian  historian,  Villani,  says  of  him,  that  he  was 
very  greedy  of  money,  given  to  simony,  and  to  luxury.  Respect- 
ing his  morals,  unfavourable  rumours  were  afloat.  All  benefices 
were  said  to  be  disposed  of  for  money.* 

When,  owing  to  the  division  among  the  cardinab,  the  papal 
chair  had  remained  vacant  during  a  period  of  two  years,  the 
French  party  once  more  triumphed,  and  John  XXII.,  another 
Frenchman,  succeeded  in  mounting  the  papal  throne.  Like  his 
predecessor,  this  pope  was  bent  on  indemnifying  himself  for  his 
dependance  on  France,  by  maintaining  the  papal  absolutism  in 
relation  to  Germany.  On  the  occasion  of  a  contest  for  the 
election  of  an  emperor — between  the  Archduke  Frederic  of  Aus- 
tria on  the  one  side,  and  Duke  Louis  of  Bavaria  on  the  other — 

1  Compare  the  two  acooimts  of  his  life  which  Baluz  has  puhlished  in  the  Tit,  pap. 
Ayign.  torn,  i.,  and  what  Villani  says. 

2  ViUani,  Ub.  9,  c.  68. 
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the  pope  was  desirous  of  securing  the  decision  to  himself.  He 
wanted  that  everything  should  depend  on  his  vote.  He  would 
not  pardon  it  in  Duke  Louis  (Louis  IV.)  that  he  should  be  so 
confident  of  his  power,  as  to  act  as  emperor,  without  waiting  for 
the  pope's  determination  :  that  he  should  form  an  alliance  with 
the  pope's  enemies,  the  Ghibellines  in  Italy.  Negotiations  were 
of  no  avail.  The  matter  proceeded  onward  till  it  came  to  a  war 
of  e^er  increasing  animosity  between  the  pope  and  the  emperor. 
The  former  pronounced  the  emperor  under  ban,  in  denunci- 
ations growing  continually  more  violent,  and  laid  all  those  por- 
tions of  Germany  where  he  was  recognized  as  emperor,  under  the 
interdict.  The  emperor  appealed  from  the  pope  to  a  general 
council,  before  which  he  might  be  allowed  to  prove  the  justice 
of  his  cause  to  holy  church  and  the  apostolical  see.  Fierce 
struggles  in  Germany  followed  as  the  consequence  ;  and  amid 
these  contests  many  freer  voices  caused  themselves  to  be  heard. 
By  some  the  interdict  was  observed  ;  by  others  not.  In  many 
districts,  ecclesiastics,  who  wene  for  observing  the  interdict, 
were  banished.^  The  emperor,  in  the  year  1327,  followed 
the  invitation  of  his  fiiends  in  Italy  and  Rome,  the  Ghibel- 
lines, who  invited  him  into  that  country.  This  expedition  of 
the  emperor  was  attended  with  consequences  of  great  moment 
to  the  general  progress  of  religion.  Pope  John  had  provoked 
dissatisfaction  in  many,  and  these  took  the  side  of  the  emperor. 
Under  his  protection,  free-minded  men  could  express  them- 
selves in  a  way  which  elsewhere  would  not  have  been  suffered 
to  go  unpunished.  Various  matters  of  dispute  were  here  brought 
together,  and  placed  in  connection  with  the  contest  which  was 
now  waging  between  the  papacy  and  the  emf»re,  the  church 
and  the  secular  power,  the  spiritual  and  the  secular  interest. 
We  have,  in  the  preceding  period,  spoken  of  the  controversies 

1  See  the  Chronicle  of  the  Fraaoiacan  John  of  Winterthur :  Et  interim  clenui 
gravitur  fait  angariatus  et  compolsus  ad  diyina  resumenda,  ctplures  annuerunt,  non 
verentes  latam  tententiam,  nee  nltionem  divinam.  Multi  etiam  erant  inobedientes, 
et  ob  hoo  de  locis  suifi  expulai,  et  lie  tandem  facta  fiiit  lamentabilisdiffonnitaa  eccle- 
namm.  And  of  the  churches  that  mutually  accused  each  other  of  heresy  <m  account 
of  their  different  modes  of  procedure :  Illae  mutuo  se  sinistre  judicabant,  mutuo  sibi 
non  oommunicabant,  sed  frequenter  se  ezdudebant,  unaquseque  suo  sensu  secundum 
rerbum  apostoli  quasi  dicam  abundabat.    Thesaur.  hist,  hel^it.  Tiguri,  1735,  p.  29. 
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between  the  more  rigid  and  the  laxer  party  of  the  Franciscans. 
We  saw  how  the  more  rigid  Franciscans,  in  their  contests  With  I 
the  popes,  had  been  led  into  a  course  of  reaction  against  the  | 
secularization  of  the  church.  Pope  John  XXII.,  who,  with  his 
obstinate  temper,  was  bent  on  deciding  all  uncertain  matters, 
had  stirred  up  these  controversies  anew,  by  taking  part  against  ■ 
the  more  rigid  Franciscans.  He  refused  to  recognize  a  dis-  . 
tinction  set  forth  by  some,  that  while  Christ  and  the  apostles 
mude  use  of  earthly  goods,  they  did  not  in  any  proper  sense 
own  anything — ^the  distinction  between  a  bare  tisufructy  and  an 
earthly  possession  in  the  strict  and  proper  sense.  The  more  \ 
rigid  Franciscans  rebelled  against  his  decisions,  and  even  had 
the  boldness  to  accuse  him  of  heresy.  There  were  among  them 
at  that  time  men  of  courage  and  sagacity,  such  as  Michael  of 
Chesena,  general  of  the  order,  who  was  deposed  by  the  pope  ; 
William  Occam  of  England,  distinguished  among  the  philosophers 
and  theologians  of  his  time.  All  these  embraced  the  party  of  the 
emperor.  Occam  said  to  him :  "  Defend  me  with  the  sword,  and 
I  will  defend  you  with  the  pen."  The  inquiries  respecting  evan- 
geUcal  perfection,  respecting  the  following  after  Christ,  the  diffe- 
rent modes  of  the  possession  of  property,  were  easily  connected 
with  the  inquiries  respecting  the  relation  of  spiritual  things  to 
secular  in  general.  Especially  worthy  of  notice  is  a  work  which 
was  called  forth  by  these  disputes,  the  title  of  which  indicates  its 
contents — Defensor  Pacis.  Its  object  was  to  show  that,  inasmuch 
as  church  and  state  had  their  natural  limits  severally  assigned  to 
them,  the  peace  between  the  two  should  thereby  be  definitively 
settled.  Its  author  was  the  emperor's  physician  and  theologian, 
Marsilius  of  Padua,  earlier  rector  of  the  University  of  Paris.  It 
is  true,  John  of  Janduno,  in  Champagne,  a  Franciscan,  is  also 
mentioned  as  co-author  of  this  book ;  and  doubtless  he  may  have 
had  some  share  in  its  composition ;  but  at  all  events,  the  work 
itself  indicates  plainly  enough  that  it  is  the  product  of  one  mind, 
and  of  an  individual  who  speaks  of  what  he  had  seen  and  heard 
himself.  It  is  in  truth  a  work  that  made  an  epoch.  Not  merely 
the  excesses  of  the  later  papacy  are  attacked  in  it,  but  the  very 
foundations  of  the  hitherto  existing  'febric  of  the  church  are 
assailed. 

A  new  position  is  here  taken — an  entirely  new  method  and  way 
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of  looking  at  Christian  truth.  The  whole  Old  Testament  theo- 
Ci*atical  element  is  discarded.  This  important  appearance,  the 
forertoken  of  a  new,  protestant  spirit,  such  as  we  could  hardly 
expect  to  meet  with  in  the  times  we  are  speaking  of,  deserves, 
therefore,  to  be  somewhat  more  minutely  considered  by  us. 

The  rock  on  which  the  Church  reposes  he  Jiolds  to  be  Christ 
alone,  its  author  and  founder.^      The  words  of  Christ,  "  Upon 
[r*  this  rock  I  will  build  my  church,*'  he  refers  to  Christ  himself.  In 

reply  to  those  who  supposed  that  the  church,  destitute  of  a  visible 
head,  would  be  in  want  of  something  essential  to  its  organization, 
just  as  if  it  were  a  body  without  a  head,  he  says  :  "  Christ  ever 
continues  to  be  the  head  of  the  church,  all  apostles  and  ministers 
of  the  church  are  but  his  members  ;"  and  he  appeals  in  proof  to 
Ephesians  iv.  And  accordingly  Christ  himself  plainly  said,  that 
he  would  be  with  her  to  the  end  of  the  world.*  The  highest 
source  of  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of  faith  was,  in  his  view, 
the  holy  Scriptures.'  *^  By  the  apostles,"  says  he,  "  as  organs 
immediately  actuated  and  guided  by  divine  power,  the  precepts  and 
counsels  guiding  to  eternal  salvation  have  been  committed  to 
writing,  that  in  the  absence  of  Christ  and  the  apostles  we  might 
know  what  they  are.*'*  The  author  takes  his  point  of  departure 
from  a  more  sharply  defined  distinction  of  the  ideas  of  church 
and  state.  The  idea  of  the  state  he  takes  from  an  ante-Chris- 
tian point  of  view,  inasmuch  as  he  adopts  the  Politics  of  Aristotle, 
the  standard  authority  at  that  time,  for  the  determination  of  such 
ideas.  The  state  is  a  society  df  men  having  reference  to  the 
earthly  life  and  its  interests  ;*  the  church,  a  society  having  refer- 

1  Qui  caput  est  et  petra,  taper  quam  fundata  est  ecdesia  catholica.  He  refers  for 
proof  to  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  and  1  Cor.  z.  See  p. 
246,  cap.  17»  in  Goldasti  monarchia  Roman,  imp.  Francofurt.  1668,  tom.  ii. 

2  Et  cum  inducebatnr,  ecdesiam  acephalam  esse,  neque  fViisse  ordinatam  aChristo 
secundum  optimam  dispositionem,  si  earn  absque  oapite  in  sui  absentia  reliquisset, 
possumus  dicere,  quod  Christus  semper  caput  remansit  eodesiae,  onmeaque  apostoli 
et  ecclesiastici  ministri  membra.    L.  1.  p.  301. 

S  A  sacro  canone  tanquam  afonte  Teritatis  quaesits  facientes  exordium  caet.'  L.  1. 
pag.  262. 

4  Per  ipsorum  dictamina  conscripta  sunt  relut  per  organa  quaedam  ad  hoc  mota  et 
directa  immediate  di^ina  yirtuto,  per  quam  siquidem  legem,  pnecepta  et  consilia 
salutis  etemae  in  ipsius  Christi  atque  apostolomm  absentia,  con^rehendere  velere- 
muB.    L.  1.  p.  168. 

5  Yivere  et  bene  TiTere  mundanum,  ac  quae  propter  ipsum  necessaria  sunt.  L.  1- 
p.  168. 
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ence  to  the  eternal  life  ;  where  we  find  expressed  the  relation  of 
the  natural  to  the  supernatural^  answering  to  a  distinction  already 
noticed  between  the  dona  naturalia  and  auper-addita.    The  state 
became  necessary  in  order  to  counteract  sin.  Had  man  continued 
loyal  to  the  divine  will,  no  such  institution  would  have  been  re- 
quired.^    He  finds  the  difierence  between  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testament  dispensation  to  consist  in  this,  that  under  the  former, 
civil  laws  as  well  as  religious  were  made  known  and  sanctioned 
by  divine  authority.      But  Christ  had  kept  all  these  matters  in 
abeyance.    He  had  left  them  to  be  settled  by  human  laws,  which 
all  the  faithful  should  obey.     He  refers  for  proof  to  the  words  of 
Christ,  **  Give  to  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's,"  and  to  Ro- 
mans xiii.*    To  the  assertion  that  the  gospel  would  be  an  imper- 
fect dispensation  if  civil  relations  pould  not  also  be  ordered  and 
settled  by  means  of  it ;  he  replies,  the  two  provinces  ought  clearly 
to  be  distinguished.      The  evangelical  law  is  su£Scient  for  its 
specific  end,  which  is  to  order  the  actions  of  men  in  this  present 
life  so  as  to  secure  the  life  eternal.     It  waa  not  given  for  the  end 
of  determining  law  in  reference  to  the  relations  of  this  earthly 
life.     It  was  for  no  sucb  end  that  Christ  came  into  the  world. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  distinguishing  different  rules  of  human 
conduct  by  their  relation  to  different  ends.     One  is  a  divine  rule 
which  gives  no  instruction  whatever  about  conducting  suits  in 
civil  law,  and  actions  for  recovery ;  nor  yet,  does  it  forbid  this. 
And  for  this  reason  the  gospel  gives  no  particular  precepts  with 
regard  to  such  matters.    This  belongs  to  the  province  of  human 
law.  He  refers  for  illustration  to  the  conduct  of  Christ  in  declin- 
ing to  act  as  an  arbitrator  in  the  dispute  concerning  an  inherit- 
ance.*      If  any  were  disposed  to  call  the  evangelical  law  an 

1  In  reference  to  man's  primitiTe  state :  in  quo  siqaidem  permansisset,  nee  sibi 
ant  suae  posteritati  necessaria  foisset  offidomm  clviliam  institutio  rel  distinctio. 
P.  161. 

S  Mod  l^gem  Dens  tradidit  observandonun  in  statu  vitae  praesentis,  ad  conten- 
tiones  bominnm  dirixnendas,  praecepta  talinm  specialiter  continentem,  et  in  hoc  pro- 
portionaliter  se  habentem  bnmanae  legi  quantum  ad  aliquam  sui  partem.  Verum 
hiquimodi  praecepta  in  erangelica  lege  non  tradidit  Christus,  sed  tradita  yel  tra- 
denda  suppofuit  in  bumanis  legibus  quas  obserrari  et  prindpantibus  secundum  eas 
onmem  AnimMn  humanam  obedire  praecepit,  in  his  saltem,  quae  non  adversarentur 
legi  salntis.    P.  215. 

S  Quod  per  legem  cTangelicam  sufficienter  dirigimur  in  agendis  aut  dedinandis  in 
▼ita  praesenti,  pro  statu  tamen  renturi  saeculi  seu  aetemae  salutis  consequendae,  aut 

c2 
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imperfect  one,  because  no  rules  were  to  be  drawn  from  it  for  the 
regulation  of  these  matters,  they  might,  with  equal  propriety,  call 
it  imperfect,  because  the  principles  of  the  healing  art,  the  doc- 
trines of  mathematics,  or  the  rules  of  navigation  were  not  to  be 
derived  from  it.^ 

We  have  already  remarked  that  Marsilius  looked  upon  the  holy 
Scriptures  as  constituting  alone  the  ultimate  source  of  all  our 
knowledge  of  the  Christian  faith  ;  to  them  alone  as  contradis- 
tinguished from  all  human  writings,  he  ascribes  infallibility.^  Yet 
it  was  his  opinion  that  the  holy  Scriptures  would  have  been  given 
in  vain,  nay  would  have  proved  an  injury  to  mankind,  if  the 
doctrines  necessary  to  salvation  could  not  be  derived  from  them 
with  certainty.  Hence  it  followed  that  Christ  would  clearly  reveal 
these  doctrines  to  the  majority  of  the  faithfrd,  when  they  searched 
after  the  true  sense  of  the  holy  Scriptures  and  invoked  his  assist- 
ance ;  so  that  the  doctrine  drawn  from  the  holy  Scriptures  by  the 
majority  of  believers  in  all  times,  ought  to  be  the  rule  for  all. 
And  hence  he  concluded  that  the  highest  respect  was  due  to  the 
decisions  of  general  councils.'  For  proof  of  this  he  appealed  to 
Christ's  promise,  that  he  would  be  with  his  church  to  the  end  of 
the  world,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  first  apostolic  assembly.  Acts 
XV.,  ascribed  their  decisions  to  the  illumination  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  But  he  dissented  from  the  well-known  maxim  of  St 
Augustine,  Ego  vero  evangelio  non  crederem,  nisi  me  catholicae 
ecclesiae  commoveret  auctoritas ;  since  by  this  expression  the 

supplidi  decUnondi  propter  quae  lata  est,  non  quidem  pro  contentiogis  aotibus  homi- 
num  civiliter  reducendis  ad  aequalitatem  aut  commensurationem  debitam  pro  statu 
sen  sufficientia  vitae  praesentis,  eo  quod  Christns  in  mundum  non  venit  ad  htgus- 
modi  regulandos  pro  Tita  praesenti,  sed  futura  tantummodo.  Et  propterea  di  versa 
est  temporalium  et  hnmanorum  actuum  regula,  diyersimode  dirigens  ad  hos  fines. 
P.  216. 

1  Si  ex  hoc  diceretnr  imperfecta,  aeqne  conyenienter  imperfecta  dici  posset,  quo- 
niam  per  ipsam  medicare  corporales  aegritudines,  aut  mensurare  magnitudines,  Tel 
oceanum  naTigare  nescimns.    L.  c. 

2  Quod  nullam  scripturam  irreyocabiliter  veram  credere  vel  fateri  tenemur  de 
necessitate  salutis  aetemae,  nisi  eas,  quae  canonicae  appellantur.    F.  254,  o.  19. 

3  Quoniam  frustra  dedisset  Christus  legem  salutis  aetemae,  si  ejus  verum  intel- 
lectum,  et  quem  credere  fidelibus  est  necessarium  ad  salutem,  non  aperiret  eisdem 
hunc  quaerentibus,  et  pro  ipso  invocantibus  simul,  sed  circa  ipsum  fldelium  plural- 
itatem  errare  sineret.  Quinimo  talis  lex  non  solum  ad  salutem  foret  inutilis,  sed  in 
hominum  aetemam  pemiciem  tradita  yideretur.  Et  ideo  pie  tenendum,  determi- 
nationes  condliorum  generalium  in  sensibus  scripturae  dubiis  a  spiritu  sancto  suae 
Teritatis  originem  supere.    Cap.  19,  fol.  254. 
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authority  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  seemed  to  be  ultimately  based 
on  human   authority.      But  his  interpretation  of  these  words 
evidences  the  freer  christian  striving  of  his  mind,  although  the 
position  reached  by  the  theological  culture  of  that  period  did  not 
permit  him  as  yet  to  arrive  at  clearer  and  more  comprehensive 
views  on  this  subject.      These  words  were  represented  as  simply 
having  reference  either  to  the  fact,  that  it  is  by  the  testimony  of 
the  church  we  come  to  know  that  these  Scriptures  are  apostolical, 
or  also,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  the  fact,  that  we  adopt  the  doc- 
trines therein  contained  as  the  doctrines  of  salvation  first  of  all 
upon  the  testimony  of  the  collective  body  of  believers.      The 
former  view,  however,  he  thought  to  be  the  one  which  accorded  , 
best  with  St  Paul's  teachings  in  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians ;  for  j! 
the  words  of  Christ  were  not  true  on  the  ground  that  the  church  1 
gave  witness  to  them,  but  the  testimony  of  the  church  was  true,  /• 
because  it  harmonized  with  the  words  of  Christ ;  for  the  apostle  [ ' 
Paul  says,  not  even  an  angel  from  heaven  could  preach  any  other  1,  <2-*^ 
gospel;  so  that  although  the  entire  church  should  preach  another!/ 
gospel,  it  could  not  be  a  true  one.^ 

He  objected  to  the  arbitrary  extension  of  the  predicate  spiritual 
to  everything  that  appertained  to,  or  proceeded  from  the  clergy. 
Whatever  served  for  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy  was  not  on 
that  account,  according  to  holy  Scripture,  to  be  called  spiritual, 
since  it  related  simply  to  the  earthly  life ;  but  it  should  be  called 
secular.  In  truth,  many  things  were  done  by  the  clergy,  which 
could  not,  with  any  propriety,  be  called  spiritual.*  As  might 
easily  be  inferred  from  the  exposition  we  have  just  given  of  his 
ideas  of  the  church  and  the  state,  he  ascribed  to  the  church  a 
purely  spiritual  authority  only ;  and  denied  that  she  possessed  any 
authority  whatever  of  a  secular  character,  or  which  had  reference 
to  things  secular.  He  disclaimed  for  her  the  possession  of  any 
species  of  coercive  authority.  According  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
New  Testament  (2  Timothy  ii.),  bishops  should  rather  hold  them- 
selves aloof  from  all  secular  affairs.      All  believers  without  dis- 

1  Non  enim  dicta  Christi  Tera  sunt  causaliter,  eo  quod  eisdem  testificetur  ecclesia 
cmtholica,  sed  testimonium  ecclesiae  causaliter  verum  est  propter  veritatem  dictorum 
Christi.    F.  256. 

3  Non  omnes  eorom  actus  spirituales  sunt,  nee  dici  debent,  quinimo  ipsorum  sunt 
multi  driles  actus  oontcntiosi  et  camales  sen  temporales.    Fol.  192. 
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tinction  should  own  subjection  to  the  civil  magistrate,  and  obey 
him  in  all  things  not  standing  in  conflict  with  eternal  salvation. 
With  what  sort  of  conscience,  then,  could  a  priest,  of  whatever 
rank  or  station,  presume  to  absolve  subjects  from  their  oath  of 
allegiance  binding  them  to  the  government  that  is  over  them  ?  To 
do  this  he  pronounces  a  heresy,^ 

The  principles  of  ecclesiastical  law  that  had  prevailed  down  to 
this  time  respecting  the  method  to  be  pursued  with  heretics,  should, 
according  to  the  ideas  set  forth  in  this  work,  be  altered  through- 
out. To  the  church  should  belong  no  sort  of  coercive  or  primi- 
tive power.  This  should  belong  exclusively  to  the  state,  and  be 
applied  exclusively  to  things  commanded  or  forbidden  by  the  laws 
of  the  state  ;  as,  in  fact,  immoralities  could  not  be  punished  by 
the  state,  as  such,  but  only  so  far  as  they  were  a  violation  of  the 
laws  of  the  state.  Many  things  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God, 
must  needs  be  tolerated  by  the  state.^  Civil  and  divine  punish- 
ments belong  to  entirely  different  provinces.  It  might  happen, 
that  one  who  ought  to  be  punished  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
state,  would  not  be  foimd  punishable  before  the  divine  tribunal.* 
What  is  a  heresy,  and  what  is  no^  a  heresy,  are  questions  for  the 
priest  to  decide.  He  may  correct  the  person  found  guilty,  warn 
him,  and  threaten  him  with  -eternal  punishment ;  but  no  other 
penalties  come  within  his  power ;  just  as  in  all  other  departments 
of  knowledge, — ^in  the  art  of  healing,  in  trade,  he  who  under- 
stands may  decide  as  to  what  is  right  and  wrong  in  his  science, 
but  not  with  the  sanction  of  a  penalty.  Heresy,  however,  may 
be  punished  by  the  state ;  yet  only  so  far  as  it  is  in  violation  of  the 
laws  of  the  state ;  the  state  having  the  power  to  ordain,  that  no 
heretic,  no  unbeliever  shall  dwell  within  its  domain.  But,  if  this 
be  permitted  to  a  heretic  by  the  laws  of  the  state,  as  it  has  been 

1  Fol.  203. 

2  Non  propterea,  quod  in  legem  diyinam  tantummodo  peccat  quis,  a  prinoipante 
punitur.  Sunt  enim  multa  peccata  mortalia  et  in  legem  diyinam,  ut  fornicationis, 
quae  permittit  etiam  scienter  legislator  humanus,  nee  coactiTa  potentia  prohibet,  nee 
prohibere  potest  aut  debet  episcopus  yel  sacerdos.    L.  c.  f.  248. 

8  Feccans  in  legem  humanam  peccato  aliquo,  punietur  in  alio  saeculo  non  in 
quantum  peccans  in  legem  humanam :  multa  enim  sunt  humana  lege  probibita,  quae 
sunt  divina  lege  permissa,  ut  si  non  restituerit  quis  mutuum  statuto  tempore  propter 
impotentiam,  casu  fortuito,  obliyione,  aegritudine  vel  alio  quodam  impedimento,  non 
punietur  ex  hoc  in  alio  saeculo  per  judicem  ooactiYum  secundum  legem  diyinam,  qui 
tamen  per  judicem  ooactiyum  secundum  legem  humanam  juste  punitur.    Ibid. 
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pennitted  even  among  Christian  nations,  no  one  has  a  right  to 
punish  him.^  Just  as  a  man  may  transgress  the  roles  of  some 
science  or  trade,  and  yet  will  not  be  punished,  on  that  account, 
except  so  far  as  he  transgresses  the  laws  of  the  state.  A  man 
may  drink,  make  shoes,  practice  the  art  of  healing,  as  he  pleases, 
or  as  he  can ;  but  he  is  never  punished  for  this,  unless  by  so  doing 
he  transgresses  the  laws  of  the  state.^ 

Having  drawn  this  strict  line  of  demarcation  between  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  state  and  of  the  church,  the  author  pronounces  that 
ecclesiastics  conunitting  actions  punishable  according  to  the  civil 
laws  become  subject  to  the  coercive  power  of  the  state.  Inas- 
much— says  he — as  those  who  are  designated  by  thecommon  name 
of  clergy,  may  sometimes,  by  omission  or  commission,  be  guilty 
of  sin,  and  some— would  to  God  they  did  not  sometimes  constitute 
the  majority^ — are  actually  so  guilty  to  the  injury  and  wrong  of 
others :  it  follows,  that  they  also  fall  under  the  jurisdiction  of  those 
judges  who  have  coercive  authority,  power  to  punish  the  trans- 
gressors of  human  laws ;  and  he  cites  in  proof,  Romans  xiii.^ 
In  contending  against  the  exemption  of  the  clergy  from  civil 
jurisdiction,  he  says,  "  nothing  spiritual  belongs  to  the  crimes  of 
ecclesiastics ;  they  are  fleshly  actions,  and  the  more  fleshly,  in 
the  same  proportion  as  it  is  more  difficult  and  shameful  for  a 
priest  to  sin,  since  by  sinning  he  gives  occasion  for  sin,  and  makes 
it  «isy  to  those  whom  he  is  bound  to  restrain  from  it."^ 

1  Qoodai  hiuiuuia  lege  prohibitam  fuerit,  haereticum  ant  aliter  infidelem  in  re- 
gione  manere,  qui  talis  ia  ipsa  repeitus  fuerit»  tanquam  legis  humanae  transgressor 
poena  rel  tnpplicio  huic  transgressioni  eadem  l^e  statutis  in  hoc  saecnlo  debet  arceri. 
Si  veto  haereticum  aut  aliter  infidelem  commorari  fidelibus  eadem  pro^incia  non 
foexit  prohibitum  humana  lege,  quemadmodum  haereticis  ac  semini  Judaeorum  jam 
humanis  legibus  permissum  exstitit,  etiam  temporibus  Christianorum  populorum, 
principium  atque  pontificum,  dico  cuipiam  non  licere  haereticum  aut  aliter  infidelem 
quemquam  judicare  vel  arcere  poena  vel  supplicio  reali  aut  personali  pro  statu  ritae 
praeaentifi.    Fol.  217. 

3  Causa  ejus  generalis  est,  quoniam  nemo  quantumcunque  peccans  contra  disd- 
plinas  specttlatiTas  aut  operativas  quascumque  punitur  vel  arcetur  in  hoc  saeculo 
praedse  in  quantum  hujusmodi,  sed  in  quantum  peccat  contra  praeceptum  humanae 
legis.  Sed  enim  inebriari  aut  calceos  £acere  tcI  vendere  cvguscunque  modi,  prout 
possit  aut  Telit  quilibet,  medicari  et  doccre  ac  similia  reliqua  ofiiciorum  opera  ezer- 
cere  pro  libito  si  prohibitum  non  esset  humano  lege,  nequaquam  arceretur  ebriosus 
aut  aliter  perverse  agens  in  operibus  reliquis.    Ibid. 

3  Et  agant  ipsorum  aliqui,  utinam  nonplurimi  quandoque  de  facto. 

*  Fol.  211. 

^  Eo  etiam  camaliores  atque  temporaliores  judlcandae  magis,  quanto  secundum 
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So,  again,  he  distinguishes  between  what  God  does  by  himself 
and  that  which  he  does  through  jthe  instrumentality  of  the  priest. 
Adopting  the  view  held  by  Peter  Lombard,  he  asserts,  that  it  is 
God  alone  who  bestows  forgiveness  of  sins  where  its  conditions 
are  present  in  true  penitence,  and  God  alone  who  can  purify  the 
soul  from  the  stains  of  sin.      He  distinguishes  from  this  the 
declaration  of  the  priest,  which  has  reference  to  a  man's  relation 
to  the  outward  church.     To  the  priest  also  it  belongs  to  change  a 
greater  punishment  which  is  really  due  into  some  minor  one  volun- 
tarily undertaken.^      Accordingly  he  declares  strongly  against 
the  power  arrogated  by  the  pope  of  absolving  men  from  their 
obligation  to  observe  the  laws  of  God,  with  allusion  to  the  pope's 
conduct  towards  the  emperor  Louis.      He  accuses  the  pope  of 
heresy  in  his  proceedings  towards  that  emperor.*    The  pope, 
says  he,  excites  his  own  subjects  to  rebel  against  that  Catholic 
prince  by  certain  devilish  writings  and  discourses,  which  he  calls, 
however,  apostolical,  pronouncing  them  absolved  from  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  by  which,  in  good  truth,  they  were  and  still  are 
bound  to  that  prince.      Such  absolutions  he  proclaims  through 
certain  ministers  of  his  wickedness,  who  are  hoping  to  be  pro- 
moted by  that  bishop  to  ecclesiastical  oflSces  and  benefices.    It 
is  plain  that  this  is  not  an  apostolical,  but  a  devilish  transaction ; 
for  it  thus  comes  about,  that  this  bishop  and  his  companions  in 
wickedness,  blinded  by  avarice,  pride  and  ambition,  and  full  of 
all  malice,  as  any  one  may  perceive,  so  lead  all  that  follow  them, 
as  that  they  fall  into  mortal  sin.*     They  are  betrayed  by  this 
most  holy  father  and  his  servants,  hurried  into  treason,  robbery, 
murder,  and  every  species  of  crime;  and  unless  they  die  in 
penitence,  and  find  mercy  with  God  on  account  of  their  gross 
ignorance,  must  be  plunged  into  everlasting  destruction.     For 

ipsa  presbyter  aut  episcopus  graTius  et  turpius  peccat,  his,  quos  a  talibus  revocare 
debet,  deliaquendi  praebens  occasionem  et  facilitatem  sui  ezemplo  perrerao.  Fol. 
242. 

1  Fol.  206  sq. 

2  Fol.  283:  NoTum  genus  ezercet  nequitiae,  quod  manifeste  Tidetur  haereticam 
sapere  labem. 

3  Fol.  284 :  Secundum  hoc  et  ex  hoc  episcopus  iste  cum  omnibus  sibi  oomplicilus 
ordinatoribus,  consensoribus  et  ezecutoribus  sermone,  scriptura  yel  opere  coeci 
existentes  cupiditate,  aTaritia,  superbia  cum  ambitione  sumpiaque,  ut  omnibus  con- 
stat, iniquitate  rcpleti,  ducatum  praebent  sibi  credentibus  et  assequentibus  ad  casum 
et  praecipitationcm  in  foTcam  mortalium  peccatorum. 
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to  every  creature  endowed  with  reason  it  must  be  certain^  that 
neither  the  Soman  bishop  nor  any  other  priest  has  power  to 
absolve  any  man  whatever  from  such,  or  from  any  other  lawful 
oath,  without  reasonable  cause.  He  pronounces  it  an  abominable 
transaction,  that  the  pope,  through  certain  false  brethren  who 
were  agape  for  church  dignities,  should  direct  the  preaching 
of  a  jcrusade  against  the  subjects  of  the  emperor,  as  a  thing  well 
pleasing  to  God.^  He  pronounces  the  forgiveness  of  sins  pro- 
mised by  the  pope^  (indulgences)  a  delusive  thing ;  for,  according 
to  the  Catholic  faith,  it  could  be  doubtftil  to  no  one,  that  to  those 
who  took  part  in  such  a  war,  this  ridiculous  and  groundless  abso- 
lution could  be  of  no  use,  but  must  rather  prove  an  injury.' 
Yet,  for  the  gratification  of  his  ungodly  desires,  he  so  deceives 
the  simple, — ^granting  them  in  words,  what  lies  beyond  his  power, 
thus  betraying  souls  to  everlasting  perdition. 

The  author  of  this  work  perceived  already  the  baseless,  unsub- 
stantial character  of  the  whole  hierarchical  system ;  and  with  a 
boldness  and  freedom  from  all  bias,  truly  worthy  of  admiration, 
showed  his  ability  to  distinguish  the  original  truth  from  later 
impositions.  He  discovered  already,  that  originally  there  was 
but  one  priestly  office,  and  no  distinction  of  the  office  of  bishops 
from  that  of  presbyters.*  "  How  is  it,"  says  he,  "  that  some 
unscrupulous  flatterers  dare  affirm  that  every  bishop  has  received 
from  Christ  a  plenitude  of  power  even  over  his  own  clergy,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  laity ;  while  neither  Peter  nor  any  other 
apostle  ever  presumed,  by  word  or  deed,  to  arrogate  to  them- 
selves any  such  authority?  They  who  affirm  this  should  be 
laugtedat.   They  should  not  be  behoved ;  still  less  should  they  be 

1  Et  qaod  honet  atiditas,  id  praedicat,  et  per  quosdam  et  falsos  fratres  sitientes 
ecdesiasticas  dignitates  tanquam  Deo  sit  acceptum,  quemadmodum  in  transmarinis 
portibiu  expugnare  paganos,  praedicari  facit  ubique.    Fol.  285. 

S  Promised  eren  to  those  who  were  unable  from  bodily  weakness  to  take  part  them. 
■elTse  in  the  expedition,  but  yet  aided  it  by  their  pecuniary  contributions ;  as  the 
words  stand :  non  potentibus  propter  corporis  debilitatem  id  scelusezplere,  si  adpro- 
prios  ipsorum  sumtus  id  per  alios  usque  in  idem  tempus  procuraTerint  perpetrari,  aut 
ffummmm  illam  ad  hocsuffldentem  exhibuerint  nefariis  exactoribus  suis.    Ibid. 

3  Hanc  derisibilem  et  inanem  absolutionem  nihil  proficere,  sed  nocere.    Fol.  286. 

4  We  have  an  illustration  of  his  free  spirit  of  inquiry  in  his  method  of  proTing 
this  from  Acts  xx.  Fol.  239 :  Ecce  quod  in  ecdesia  unius  municipii  plures  allocutus 
est  apostolus  tanquam  episcopus,  quod  non  fuit  nisi  propter  sacerdotum  pluralitatem, 
qui  omnes  episcopi  dicebantur,  propter  hoc,  quod  superintendentes  esse  debebant 
populo. 
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feared ;  for  the  holy  Scriptures,  in  their  liter^  and  manifest  sense, 
tell  us  quite  the  contrary."^  So,  too,  he  utterly  denies  the  pre- 
cedence of  rank  ascribcKi  to  Peter  over  tne  rest  of  the  apostles ; 
and  he  understands  very  well  how  to  prove,  firom  the  New  Tes- 
tament, the  groundlessness  of  this  assumption.^  But  even  sup- 
posing that  a  certain  authority  may  have  been  conceded  to  Peter 
by  the  other  apostles,  yet  it  would  by  no  means  follow  from  it, 
he  remarks,  that  this  authority  was  transmitted  to  the  Roman 
Church ;  for  there  is  no  reason  why  the  same  thing  might  not 
be  said,  just  as  well,  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  or  at  Antioch, 
or  of  any  other  church.  It  was  true  of  the  Apostles,  generally, 
that  to  no  one  of  them  was  a  distinct  and  separate  church 
assigned ;  but  they  were  commissioned  to  preach  the  Grospel  to 
all  people."  It  could  not  be  proved  from  the  law  of  God,  nor  by 
any  Scripture  which  it  is  necessary  to  salvation  to  believe,  that  it 
was  ever  determined  by  Christ,  or  by  an  apostle,  or  by  the  col- 
lective body  of  the  apostles,  that  a  bishop  of  some  one  particular 
province  should  be  called  particularly  the  successor  of  Peter  or  of 
any  other  apostle,  or  that  he  should  be  accounted  more  than  the 
others,  however  unequal  the  apostles  may  have  been  among  them- 
selves ;  but  he  rather  was,  in  a  certain  sense,  successor  of  Peter 
and  of  the  rest  of  the  apostles,  who  came  nearest  to  them  in 
copying  their  lives  and  their  holy  manners  ;*  according  to  the 
saying  of  Christ,  that  they  were  his  mother,  his  brothers,  and  his 
sisters,  who  did  the  will  of  his  Father  in  heaven,  Matthew  xii. 
The  bishop  of  Rome  ought  rather  to  be  called  successor  of 
the  Apostle  Paul,  who  for  two  years  preached  the  Gospel  at 
Rome,  than  the  successor  of  Peter.  It  could  not  even  be  shown 
from  the  New  Testament,  that  Peter  had  ever  been  at  Rome.* 

1  Fol.  243 :  Cur  ergo  et  undo  assumunt  adulatores  sacrilegi  quidam  dicere,  quem- 
quam  episcopum  habere  a  Christo  plenitudinem  potestatis,  etiam  in  derioos,  nedum 
in  laicos,  cum  beatus  Petros  aut  alter  apostolus  nunquam  talem  sibi  potestatem  ad- 
sctibere  praesumserit  opere  vel  sermone  ?  Hoc  enim  asscrentes  deridendi  sunt,  nihil 
credendi  minusque  timendi,  cum  scripturae  oppositum  clament  in  literali  et  manifesto 
sensu  ipsarum. 

2  Fol.  241,  et  sq. 

3  Quia  nuUus  apostolorum  lege  diyina  determinatus  fnit  omnino  adpopulum  ali- 
qucm  Yel  locum.    Fol.  244. 

4  Sed  ille  yel  illi  magis  sunt  aliquo  modo  beati  Petri  et  reliquorum  apostolorum 
■uccessores,  qui  vitae  et  ipsorum  Sanctis  moribus  amplius  oonformantur.    Fol.  246. 

&  Dieo  per  scripturum  saoram  oonTinci  non  posse,  ipsum  fuisse  Bomanum  episeo- 
pum,  et  quod  amplius  est,  ipsum  unquam  Romae  fuisse.    Fol.  245. 
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The  free,  inquiring  spirit,  and  the  sharp  diiscemment  of  this 
man,  are  evidenced  in  the  skill  with  which  he  shows  up  the  idle 
character  of  those  tales,  so  long  time  believed,  about  the  labours 
of  Peter  in  Rome,  and  his  there  meeting  with  Paul.  It  must 
certainly  be  regarded,  he  says,  as  very  singular  and  surprising 
that  Luke,  the  author  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  Paul, 
should  no  where  make  mention  of  Peter.  How  can  this  fact  be 
reconciled  with  the  statement,  that  Peter  had  laboured  in  Home 
before  Paul,  when  it  appears  from  the  last  chapter  of  the  Acts, 
that  to  the  Jews  in  Rome  the  Christians  were  a  wholly  un- 
known sect?  How  can  this  supposition  be  reconciled  vrith  the 
fiict  that,  when  Paul  reproached  the  Jews  for  their  unbelief,  he 
did  not  appeal  to  the  earlier  preaching  of  Peter ;  that  Paul,  during 
his  two  years'  residence  in  Rome,  should  never  come  in  contact 
with  Peter;  or  that  the  history  of  the  apostles  should  have 
taken  no  notice  of  the  fact  f  ^  He  asserts  the  original  equality 
of  all  bishops,  and  their  independence  of  each  other,  and  traces 
the  origin  of  a  certain  primacy  of  the  Roman  church  to  the  times 
of  the  emperor  Constantine.*  Though  he  did  not  look  upon  the 
primacy  of  the  Roman  church  as  anything  originally  inherent  in 
that  church,  yet  he  supposes  that  such  a  primacy  sprang  gradu- 
ally, of  its  own  accord,  out  of  existing  relations.  The  high  con- 
sideration in  which  the  great  capital  of  the  world  universally 
stood,  and  the  eminently  flourishing  condition  of  the  sciences  at 
that  centre  of  learning,  were  the  occasions  that  led  men  to  seek 
counsel  and  advice  especially  from  that  church,  and  to  look  to 
that  quarter  for  their  clergy.  As  an  example,  he  compares  the 
relation  of  the  University  of  Orleans  to  that  of  Paris.     He  him- 

1  Admirandissimuxn  dico,  quod  b.  Lucas,  qui  actus  apostolorum  scripsit,  et  Paulus 
apostolus  de  beato  Petro  nullam  prorsus  mentionem  feoerunt.  Then,  after  a  quota- 
tion from  Acts  xxriii.  19 — 23 :  Dicat  ergo  mihi  yeritatis  inquisitor,  non  quaerens  con- 
tendere solum,  si  ppbabile  sit  alicui,  beatum  Petrum  Romam  praevenisse  Paulum  et 
nilul  nuntiasse  de  Christi  fide,  quam  Judaei  loquentes  ad  Paulum  sectam  Tocabant  ? 
Amplius  Paulus  in  reprehendendo  ipsos  de  incredulitate,  si  noyisset  Cepliam  ibidem 
taime  et  praedicasse,  quomodo  non  dixisset  aut  ipsum  hujus  testem  induxisset  negotii, 
qui  retiurrectionis  Christi  testis  exstiterat  Quis  opinabitur,  quod  biennio  existens 
ibidem  Paulus  nunquam  conyersationem,  oollationem  aut  contubemium  habuerit  cum 
b.  Petro?  Et  si  habuis8et,.quod  de  ipso  nullam  penitus  mentionem  fecessit.  qui 
actttum  scripsit  historiam  ? 

S  Qui  quandam  praeeminentiam  et  potestatem  tribuit  episcopis  et  ecclesiae  Ro- 
manorum  super  caeteras  mundi  eoclesias  seu  presbyteros  omnes.    Fol.  243. 
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self  had  been  witness  how  the  University  of  Paris  had  been 
consulted  for  advice  by  the  former.*  He  held  to  a  certain  priority 
of  one  church,  which,  however,  was  not  connected  with  any  right 
of  jurisdiction  over  the  others ;  and  to  this  priority,  not  indeed 
as  anything  necessary,  or  founded  on  divine  right,  but  yet  as  a 
thing  salutary  and  conducive  to  the  preservation  of  church 
unity.'  Did  any  one  ask,  to  what  bishop  should  such  a  place  of 
eminence  be  conceded?  It  ought,  in  good  truth,  to  be  said,  to 
the  one  who  excelled  all  the  others  in  life  and  doctrine ;  and  the 
chief  stress  here  was  to  be  laid  on  the  life.  Did  any  one  ask,  to 
what  ecclesiastical  diocese  should  such  a  distinction  be  conceded? 
that  one  should  be  designated,  in  which  were  to  be  found  a 
clerical  body  most  distinguished  for  life  and  doctrine.  Yet,  pro- 
vided only  the  other  requisites  were  present,  it  was  very  proper 
that  such  consideration  might  still  continue  to  be  conceded, 
according  to  ancient  custom,  to  the  church  of  Rome.  But  Mar- 
silius  takes  strong  ground  against  the  authority  ascribed  to  the 
pope  and  the  cardinals  to  decide  anything  about  matters  of  faith. 
"  How  in  case,"  says  he,  "  that  a  heretic  should  be  elevated  to  the 
papal  dignity ;  or  that  one  after  having  attained  to  that  dignity, 
should  from  ignorance  or  from  wickedness  fall  into  some  heresy ; 
ought  the  heretical  decisions  of  such  a  pope  to  pass  for  valid  ?" 
He  adduces,  for  example,  the  decision  contrary  to  the  gospel 
given  by  Pope  John  XXII,,  on  the  matter  of  evangelical  poverty ; 
a  decision  which  he  put  forth  to  the  end  that  he  might  not  appear 
to  have  fallen  from  Christian  perfection,  and  that  he  might  assert 
his  secular  dominion.^  He  appeals  again  to  the  bull  Unam  sanc- 
tam  issued  by  Pope  Boniface  VIII.,  which  he  calls  a  thing  false  to 
the  very  core.* 

1  Sic  et  qui  libmm  huno  in  lacem  deduxit,  studiosorum  universitatem  Aurelianis 
degentem  Tidit,  audivit  et  scivit  per  suos  nuntios  et  epistolas  requirentem  et  suppU- 
cantem  Pariensi  uniTersitati  tanquam.  famosiori  et  veneratiori  caet.    Fol.  252. 

2  Quamyi8  non  sit  lege  divina  praeceptum,  quoniam  et  sine  hoc  fidei  unitas,  licet  non 
sic  facUiter  salTaretar,  ezpedire  dico  ad  banc  unitatem  facilius  et  decentius  obserran- 
dam.    Fol.  265. 

3  Ne  sumrnam  Cbristi  paupertatem  et  perfectionis  statam  deserere  Tideretur,  cum 
hoc  Tolens  temporalia  etiam  immobilia  in  suo  yenditandi  retinere  dominio  et  secula- 
riter  principari.    Fol.  257. 

4  Nunc  autem  eam  ab  initio  nunc  et  semper  constat  esse  falsam,  erroneam 
cunctisque  civiliter  viventibus  praejudicialissimam  omnium  ezcogitabilium  folso- 
rum.  Ibid. 
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The  supreme  authority  to  determine  in  all  disputed  matters 
pertaining  to  faith  he  ascribes  to  a  general  council,  assembled 
with  the  consent  and  participation  of  all  the  faithful ;  and  to  such 
a  council  he  thinks  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  may  have 
been  promised.^  He  considered  it  desirable,  especially  in  the 
then  existing  condition  of  the  clergy,  that  laymen  should  also  be 
allowed  a  seat  in  the  councils.  "  In  the  present  corrupt  state 
of  the  church,"  says  he,  "  the  great  majority  of  the  priests  and 
bishops  are  but  little,  and  if  we  may  speak  freely,  quite  insqffi- 
ciently  experienced  in  the  sacred  Scriptures;  because  they 
hanker  after  the  benefices,  to  which  ambitious,  covetous  aspirants, 
skilled  in  canonical  law,  attain,  by  services  rendered,  by  petition, 
by  money  or  the  aid  of  the  secular  power.^  I  call  God  and  the 
multitude  of  believers  to  witness,"  says  he,  "  that  I  have  seen 
and  heard  of  very  many  priests  and  abbots  and  some  prelates, 
incapable  even  of  preaching  a  sermon  according  to  the  rules  of 
grammar."  He  mentions  it  as  a  fact,  that  he  had  known  a 
young  man  not  twenty  years  old,  absolutely  ignorant  of  the 
doctrines  of  religion,  to  whom  the  office  of  a  bishop,  in  a  respect- 
able and  populous  city,  had  been  granted,  though  he  had  not  as 
yet  passed  through  the  inferior  grades  of  clerical  consecration. 
And  this  thing,  the  pope,  who  as  vicar  of  Christ,  pretended  to 
possess  the  "  plenitude  of  power^'  in  the  distribution  of  benefices, 
had  often  done,  with  a  view  to  secure  the  favour  of  the  power- 
ful. Now  for  what  purpose  should  a  parcel  of  such  bishops  and 
priests  assemble  together?  How  should  such  persons  be  able  to 
distinguish  between  the  true  and  the  false  sense  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ?  Owing,  then,  to  the  deficiencies  of  such  persons,  it  was 
necessary  to  csdl  in  the  assistance  of  discreet  laymen,  sufficiently 
versed  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  men  distinguished  also  by  their 
lives  and  manners  above  such  bishops  and  priests.*  He  describes 
in  general  the  great  mischief  that  grew  out  of  the  arbitrary 
power  conceded  to  the  popes  in  making  appointments  to  ecdesi- 

1  Fol.  263. 

S  Nunc  Tero  propter  ecclesiastici  regiminis  cormptionem  plarima  pars  sacerdotnm 
et  epiaoopomm  in  sacra  scriptora  periti  sunt  panim,  et  si  dicere  liceat  insuffidenter, 
eoqnod  temporalia  benoflciorum,  quae  assequuntur  officiods  ambitiosi,  cupidiet 
oausidici  quidam,  obtinere  Tolunt  et  obtinent  obsequio,  prece  Tel  pretio  yel  saeculart 
potentia.    Fol.  258. 

»  Fol.  268. 
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astlcal  offices.  Supposing  the  Roman  bishop  to  be  a  prond  man, 
sunk  also  in  other  vices,  a  man  disposed  to  exercise  secnlar 
powers  such  as  several  had  been  known  to  be  in  modem  times  ; 
a  person  of  this  character,  to  gratify  his  insatiable  avarice,  or  his 
other  passions,  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  powerful,  would  put  up 
ecclesiastical  offices  for  sale  ;  and  to  please  the  same  class,  would 
confer  such  offices  on  their  relatives  and  friends.  And  that  this 
not  only  might  be  done,  but  had  actually  long  been  done  and 
was  still  done,  was  a  iact  testified  by  an  experience  not  hidden 
from  any  of  the  faithful.^  He  speaks  as  an  eye  witness  himself 
of  the  corruption  of  the  Roman  court.  "They,''  says  he,  "who  have 
trod  the  threshold  of  the  Roman  court,  or  to  speak  more  strictly 
according  to  truth,  that  house  of  traffic,  that  abominable  den  of 
robbers,  will  have  seen,  and  they  who  have  not  themselves 
visited  it,  will  have  heard  from  the  reports  of  numerous  credible 
eye  witnesses,  that  it  is  the  resort  of  all  the  vicious  crew  who 
push  a  trade  with  spiritual  as  they  would  with  secular  things.' 
For  what  else  do  you  find  there,  but  a  confluence  from  all 
quarters  of  those  who  exercise  the  trade  of  simony  ?  What 
else  than  the  bustling  of  attorneys,  the  intrigues  of  cabal- 
lers,  and  persecutions  of  righteous  men  ?  There  the  just  cause 
of  the  innocent  runs  an  awful  hazard  of  being  defeated ;  or  if 
they  cannot  redeem  it  with  money,  of  being  so  long  retarded, 
that,  exhausted,  wearied  out  by  countless  vexations,  they  are 
finally  compelled  to  abandon  their  just  and  pitiable  cause ;  for 
these  human  laws  are  loud  and  noisy,  while  divine  doctrines 
are  silent,  or  let  themselves  be  heard  but  seldom.  There  it 
is  deliberated  how  the  countries  of  Christian  men  may  be  forcibly 
wrested  from  the  hands  of  those  to  whom  the  guardianship  of 
them  has  been  lawfully  committed.  There  no  pains  are  taken, 
no  coimsels  held  to  win  souls  to  Christ ;  there  no  order,  but  only 
everlasting  confrision  dwells.  I  who  have  been  there  and  have 
seen  it,*  fancied  to  myself  that  I  beheld  the  frightfU  image  which 

1  Fol.  262. 

2  Cement  se  ipsislimpide,  qui  Eomanae  cnrUie,  imo  Teriiu  cum  Teritate  dioam,  do- 
mu8  negotiationis,  et  ea  quae  latrouum  horribilioris  speluncae  limina  Yisitarunt,  aut 
qui  ab  hao  abttinuerunt,  numerosae  fide  dignomm  multitadiniB  relatione  diacent, 
earn  paene  sceleratorum  omnium  et  negotiatorum  tarn  qpiritoalium  quam  tempora- 
lium  receptaculum  esse  factam.    Fol.  274. 

3  Qui  Tidi  et  aflRii.  Fol.  274. 
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Nebuchadnezzar  saw  in  his  dream  ^Daniel  ii.)  ;  for  what  else  is 
this  great  image  than  the  condition  of  the  Roman  court^  which 
once  was  fearful  to  the  perverse  and  wicked,  but  is  now,  to  all 
who  study  it  near  at  hand,  awftd  to  contemplate  'J^  The  upper 
part  of  the  image,  to  which  the  eyes  and  the  affections  of  the  mind 
are  attracted,  gold  and  silver  ;  the  belly  and  hips,  the  bustle  of 
worldly  strife  and  the  trade  of  simony ;  not  to  mention  the  thun- 
der of  the  ban  against  the  faithfiil  of  Christ,  who,  in  secular 
things,  refuse  to  submit  to  the  pope  and  his  church,  and  refuse, 
though  rightly,  to  commit  temporal  things  to  him.  What  are 
the  thighs  of  brass  but  the  sumptuous  apparatus  for  all  pleasures 
and  all  vanities,  which  even  to  laymen,  seem  indecent,  but  which 
those  persons  parade  forth  to  the  sepses  of  men  who  ought  to 
present  to  all  others  an  example  of  piuity  and  honour  V  He 
complains  that  the  popes  supposed  people  of  the  lowest  order, 
altogether  without  experience,  wealth  or  secular  dominion,  capable 
if  they  attained  suddenly  and  at  once  to  so  great  wealth  and 
power,  of  holding  rule  over  princes  and  nations.^  He  points  at 
the  popes  as  the  destroyers  of  the  church.  "  The  modern  popes," 
says  he,  "  do  not  defend  the  Catholic  faith  and  the  multitude  of 
believers,  who  are  in  the  true  sense  the  bride  of  Christ,  but  pros- 
trate them  to  the  ground :  they  do  not  preserve  her  beauty, 
which  consists  in  unity,  but  they  disgrace  it,  by  sowing  tares  and 
contentions:  they  sever  her  members,  and  separate  them  one 
from  another ;  and  allowing  no  place  to  the  poverty  and  humility 
that  truly  belong  to  the  following  after  Christ,  but  rather  banish- 
ing it  from  their  presence,  they  prove  themselves  to  be  not  ser- 
vants, but  enemies  of  the  bridegroom^"  * 

1  Quid  nempe  aliud  ingens  haec  statua,  quam  status  personamm  curiae  Romanae 
seu  auiiiiiii  pontifids,  qui  olim  perrerais  hominum  terribilis,  nunc  Tcro  cunctis  stu- 
diosis  horribilis  est  aspectu.    lb. 

3  To^uptatum,  luxuset  vanitatum  quasi  omnium,  etiam  laicis  indecentium,  appa- 
ntoB  pomposus,  quem  sensibus  hominum  imprimunt,  qui  caeteris  esse  debent  casti- 
tatis  et  honestatis  exemplum.    Fol.  274. 

B  Eorum  plurimi  ex  humili  plebe  trabentes  natalia,  dum  ad  statum  pontificalem 
snmuntur,  praesidatum  saeculi  nesdentes,  quemadmodum  neque  diyitias,  indiscreti 
nuper  ditati,  fldelibus  omnibus  importabiles  flunt.    Fol.  279. 

4  Sic  igitur  propter  temporalia  contendendo  non  vere  defenditur  sponsa  Cbristi. 
Earn  etenim,  quae  Tere  Christi  sponsa  est,  catholicam  fidem  et  fidelium  multitudi- 
nem,  non  defendunt  modemi  Bomanorum  pontiflces,  sed  offendunt,  illiusque  pulchri- 
tudinem,  unitatem  Tidelicet,  non  servant,  sed  foedant,  dum  zizanias  et  schismata 
seminando,  ipsius  membra  lacerant  et  ab  inyicem  separant,  Cbristi  quoque  Teras 
comites,  paupertatem  et  bumilitatem,  dum  non  admittunt,  sed  excludunt  penitus,  se 
sponsi  ministrof  non  ostendunt,  sed  potius  inimieos.    Fol.  281. 
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The  author  of  this  remarkable  book  must  assuredly  have  atoned 
with  his  life  for  such  freedom  of  thought,  if  the  contest  between 
the  pope  and  the  emperor  had  not  secured  his  safety  in  spite  of 
the  sentence  of  condemnation  passed  upon  him  by  the  former.  It 
is  true,  the  principles  expressed  in  his  book  met  as  yet  with  no 
response ;  but  it  was  still  an  important  sign  of  the  times,  that 
such  principles  were  expressed. 

As  the  pope  did  not  comply  with  the  invitation  from  Rome  to 
return  back  to  that  place,  the  Ghibelline  party  triumphed  there, 
and  the  emperor  was  received  with  acclamation.  In  connection 
with  the  party  opposed  to  the  pope,  the  rigid  Franciscans  in  par- 
ticular, he  repeated  the  old  trick  which  had  been  tried  against  the 
popes,  by  earlier  emperors,  but  which  never  was  found  to  produce 
the  slightest  moral  effect.  He  caused  a  solemn  assembly  to  be 
held  in  the  year  1328,  on  the  place  in  fi'ont  of  St  Peter's  church. 
Here  John  XXH.  was  accused  of  being  a  heretic.  The  erro- 
neous doctrines  charged  against  him  were  the  assertion  that 
Christ  with  his  disciples  held  property  in  common,  when  in  truth 
he  ever  loved  poverty ;  that  the  pope  was  for  arrogating  to  him- 
self secular  rule,  contrary  to  Christ's  words,  "  Give  to  Caesar 
the  things  that  are  Caesar^s,"  and  "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world."  Sentence  of  deposition  was  pronounced  against  him. 
A  contemporary^  who  entertained  a  suflSciently  bad  opinion  of 
this  pope,  describes  the  impression  produced  by  'this  step,  and 
probably  according  to  the  truth,  when  he  says,  "  The  wise  men 
in  Bome  were  much  disturbed  at  this  sentence,  and  the  rest  of 
the  simple  people  did  not  greatly  exult  over  it."*  Next,  to  win 
the  favour  of  the  Romans,  a  law  was  enacted,*  that  every  pope 
should  reside  in  Rome,  and  not  leave  the  city,  except  during  three 
months  in  the  year ;  and  not  remain  out  of  it  more  than  two  days, 
and  for  that  time  only  with  the  permission  of  the  Roman  people. 

1  The  Florentme  GKoyamu  Villani,  in  his  History  of  Florence.  This  writer,  1. 11, 
c.  20,  speaks  of  his  extortions  wid  his  avarice,  sajrs  that  he  used  a  great  deal  of 
money,  partly  to  carry  on  his  war  with  the  emperor  in  Lombardy,  partly  to  main- 
tain his  nephew,  or  rather  son,  in  state  and  splendour, — mantanere  grande  il  suo 
nipote,  overo  flgliuolo, — who  was  legate  at  Lombardy.  The  good  man  did  not  call  to 
mind  that  Christ  in  the  gospel  says  to  his  disciples,  Tour  treasure  is  in  heayeif,  and 
Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  on  earth.  Ma  non  si  ricordava  il  buono  huomo 
del  vangelo  di  Christo,  dicendo  a  suoi  discipoli,  etc. 

3  Delia  detta  sentenzia  i  savi  huomini  di  Roma  molto  si  turbarono,  e  Taltro  sem- 
plice  popolo  ne  fece  grande  festa.    L.  10.  c.  68. 

8  L.  c.  c.  70. 
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If,  on  absenting  himself  from  Rome,  he  did  not,  when  invited 
by  the  Komto  people  to  return,  comply,  he  should,  after  the 
invitation  had  been  thrice  repeated,  be  deposed.  After  this 
preparatory  step,  the  emperor^  caused  a  second  great  assembly 
to  be  held  on  Ascension  Day,  the  12th  of  May  1328,  in  the 
place  before  St  Peter's  church*  Louis  appeared  in  all  his 
imperial  insignia,  surrounded  by  nobles,  and  a  vast  multitude  of 
men  and  women  filled  the  space  around  him.  Then  Pietro 
Corvaro,  a  Franciscan,  who  by  his  strict  life  had  won  the  rever- 
ence of  the  people,  was  borne  in  procession  under  a  baldochin. 
The  emperor  rose  from  his  seat.  A  bishop  stepped  forward 
and  delivered  a  scurrilous  discourse,  applying  the  words  in 
Acts  xii.  8  to  the  emperor  Louis,  comparing  Louis  with  the 
angel,  and  pope  John  with  Herod.  Next,  a  bishop  selected 
for  the  purpose,  thrice  put  the  question  to  the  assembled  people 
whether  they  would  have  Peter  of  Corvaro  for  pope.  Prompted 
by  fear,  they  said  yes  ;  though  they  would  have  preferred  a 
Soman.  Corvaro  was  now  regarded  as  lawftd  pope,  and  called 
himself,  as  such,  Nicholas  Y.  This  certainly  was  a  hasty  and 
ill-judged  transaction,  by  which  the  emperor  could  only  injure 
his  own  cause.'  He  was  in  no  condition  to  follow  up  the  step 
he  had  taken.  He  was  obliged  to  flee  from  Italy ;  and  Nicholas 
was  finally  compeUed  to  beg  absolution  of  Pope  John  at  Avig- 
non, and  to  submit  to  his  authority.  Louis  saw  that  his  power 
was  on  the  wane.  The  papal  ban  had  made  an  impression  on 
the  secular  and  spiritual  estates  ;  and  his  own  unfavourable 
relations  induced  the  emperor,  who  longed  for  quiet,  to  seek 
reconciliation  with  the  pope ;  but  the  latter  repelled  all  his 
advances,  and  required  unconditional  submission.  Already  was 
Louis  prepared  to  purchase  quiet  at  any  price  for  himself  and 
for  Germany ;  but  the  estates  of  the  empire  were  unwilling  to 
expose  the  empire  to  such  hiuniliation,  and  took  sides  with  the 
emperor  against  the  pope.  The  latter  had  by  his  arbitrary  pro- 
ceedings in  appointments  to  church  offices,  aroused  the  displea- 
sure of  many.     The  archbishop  of  Trier,  indignant  at  a  process 

1  L.  c  c.  71. 

3  Vfllani  deioribes  the  bad  impression  which  was  made  thereby  on  the  minds  of 
the  Romans.  La  buona  gente  di  Roma  molto  si  turba,  parendo  loro»  che  facetse 
contro  a  fede  e  santa  Chiesa,  e  sapemo  noi  di  vero  dalla  sua  gente  medesima,  cho 
quelH,  ch'erano  savi,  parre  loro  ch*egU  non  facesse  bene,  e  molti  per  la  detta  cagione 
mai  non  li  furono  fedeli  come  prima.    Ibid. 
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lost  at  the  Roman  court  in  Avignon,  had  appealed  to  a  general 
council.  In  addition  to  this  Pope  John  had  stirred  up  a  tbeo* 
logical  controversy,  by  which  he  lost  much  of  his  authority,  and 
exposed  himself  to  severe  humiliation.  He  had  expressed  an 
opinion,  contrary  to  the  common  persuasion,  and  hardly  to  be 
reconciled  with  the  prevailing  mode  of  regarding  the  condition  of 
the  saints,  namely  that  the  pious  were  not  to  attain  to  the  intui- 
tion of  God,  until  after  the  final  judgment.  Two  preachers  of 
the  Franciscan  order  were  said  to  have  embraced  this  doc- 
trine at  the  University  of  Paris.  It  became  the  occasion  of 
disputes  and  violent  commotions  in  that  University.  The  king 
interfered.  He  convoked,  on  the  fourth  Sunday  of  Advent, 
1333,  an  assembly  of  prelates  and  theologians  at  the  castle  of 
Vincennes,  and  laid  before  this  council  two  questions ;  whether  the 
holy  souls  in  heaven  would  be  enabled  to  behold  God's  essence  be- 
fore the  resurrection  and  before  the  general  judgment;  and  whether 
the  same  intuition  of  the  divine  essence,  which  they  now  enjoyed, 
would  be  renewed  at  the  day  of  judgment,  or  a  difierent  one 
would  follow.^  The  king  himself  explained,  for  the  purpose  of 
quieting  all  apprehension,  that  he  was  far  from  wishing  to  detract 
in  any  way  whatever  from  the  honour  of  the  pope.  To  save  the 
honour  and  respect  due  to  the  pope  in  this  investigation,  it  was 
remarked,  that  the  supreme  pontiff  had  thrown  out  all  that  he 
had  said  on  this  matter,  not  as  his  own  opinion,  but  as  something 
problematical.^  As  the  result  of  these  dehberations  it  was 
established,  that  the  souls  which,  on  departing  this  life,  were  in 
such  a  condition  as  not  to  need  purgation,  and  those  which  had 
already  passed  through  the  fires  of  purgatory,  were  raised  to  the 
immediate  intuition  of  the  divine  essence ;  this  was  one  and  the 
same  thing  with  the  eternal  life  itself,  and  at  the  resurrection 
therefore,  nothing  different  would  follow.  What  the  theological 
faculty  here  pronounced  orally,  they  were  afterwards  required 
by  the  king  to  state  in  writing.  He  transmitted  this  letter  to 
the  pope,  admonishing  him  to  recant,  and  threatening  him,  as  it 
is  reported,  in  case  of  reftisal,  with  the  faggot.^      John  thus 

1  Bulaei  hist.  Univ.  Paris,  torn.  iv.  f.  287. 

S  The  Parisians  say,  in  excuse  of  themselyes :  Quod  mnltonim  fide  dignonun  re- 
latione audiTimus,  quod  quidquid  in  hac  materia  sanctitas  sua  dixit,  non  asserendo 
seu  opinando  protulerit,  sed  solummodo  recitando. 

3  According  to  the  statement  of  D' Ailly,  at  the  Council  of  Paris,  in  the  year  1406. 
Du  Boulay,  1.  c.  s.  238. 
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became  still  more  dependant  on  the  king ;  to  whom  henceforth, 
as  Villani  relates,  he  no  longer  dared  refuse  anything.  Shortly 
before  his  death,  in  the  year  1334,  he  put  forth  a  bull,  in  which 
ho  declared,  that  purified  departed  souls  found  themselves  in 
heaven  or  in  paradise.  In  all  he  had  said  or  written  to  the  con- 
trary, he  had  only  intended  to  present  the  matter  as  a  fair  subject 
for  disputation.  All  that  he  had  said  and  written  should  be  con- 
sidered valid  only  so  far  as  it  harmonized  with  the  catholic  faith, 
the  church  and  the  holy  Scriptures.  He  submitted  everything 
to  the  better  judgment  of  the  church  and  of  his  successors.  We 
thus  observe  from  the  reign  of  Boniface  VIII.  and  onwards  to 
this  point  of  time,  a  series  of  new  and  freer  investigations  called 
forth  by  the  despotism  of  the  popes.  Afler  Marsilius  of  Padua, 
deserves  to  be  especially  noticed  here  William  Occam,  who  by 
the  invitation  of  the  emperor  wrote  upon  the  points  in  dispute.^ 
In  perfect  agreement  with  his  whole  sceptical  method  he  is 
cautious  indeed  about  expressing  any  decided  opinion,  and  takes 
a  safe  position  for  himself  by  simply  stating  the  arguments  first 
on  the  one  side  and  then  on  the  other .^  [But  at  the  same  time, 
he  leaves  us  at  no  loss  to  understand  for  which  opinion  he  is  both 
able  and  willing  to  adduce  the  strongest  arguments. 

Against  the  opinion  that  the  pope  possesses  the  "  plenitude  of 
power"  torn  in  spiritttalibus  quam  in  temporalibusj  it  is  established 
that  in  such  case  the  gospel  in  itd  relation  to  the  law  of  Moses 
would  not  be  a  law  of  liberty,  but  the  law  of  an  intolerable  servi- 
tude ;  a  servitude  still  more  grievous  than  under  the  earlier  dis- 


1  As  be  says  himself,  in  the  Octo  Questiones,  near  to  the  end,  Ooldasti  mon.  torn. 
iL,  fbl.  391 :  niam  autem  dominum  mihi  quam  plurimnm  yenerandum,  qui  hoc  opus 
oomponere  suis  precibos  me  indiudt,  rogo  et  obsecro,  ut  mihi  indulgeat,  si  praescriptas 
qoaestiones  ad  intentionem  soam  sim  minime  prosecntus,  qnare  eas  discatiendas 
Tolait  et  mihi  tradidit  et  porrexit 

3  As  he  says  himself  in  the  beginning,  f.  314 :  Quia  Bequens  opusculum,  ut  desi- 
dero,  ad  manus  forte  perveniet  aemulorum,  qui  odio  stimulante  etiam  quae  ipsis  yera 
Tidentur  (ri  dicerem)  danmare,  yel  ad  periculosum  sensum  trahere  moUrentur,  tali 
mode  in  eo  conabor  prooedere,  ut  ex  modo  loquendi  non  quis  dicit,  sed  quid  didtur 
coacti  attendere,  mei  ob  odium,  nisi  ipsos  malitia  yezayerit,  inauditam  nequaquam 
nequiter  lament  yeritatem :  personam  enim  biyiam  recitabo  et  saepius  opiniones  con- 
trarias  pertractabo,  non  solum  eas,  quibus  adyersor,  sed  etiam  quibus  mente  adhaereo, 
hoc  tames  nullatenus  ezprimcndo,  interdum  scienter  pro  eis  tentatiye  siye  sophistice 
allegando  in  penona  confirmatium  aliorum,  ut  pro  utraque  parte  allegationibus  in- 
teUectis  yeritatis  lincems  amator  purae  orationis  yerum  a  fidso  habeat  discemendi 
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pensation.  For,  according  to  this  view,  all  would  be  servants  of 
the  pope,  so  that  he  might,  at  pleasure,  appoint  kings  and  dispose 
of  their  realms ;  so  that  he  might  even  impose  rites  and  cere* 
monies  upon  the  church  like  those  in  the  Old  Testament ;  a 
position  which  to  many  appeared  heretical.  When  the  Jews 
accused  Christ  of  calling  himself  king,  Pilate  declared,  that  he 
found  no  fault  in  him,  since  he  well  understood  that  Christ  did 
not  mean  to  call  himself  a  king  in  temporal  things,  but  in  quite 
another  sense,  not  seeming  to  him  to  stand  in  any  contradiction 
with  the  authority  of  Caesar.  It  was  only  his  fear  of  the  threat 
of  the  Jews,  to  accuse  him  before  C»sar,  that  induced  hii% 
against  his  better  convictions,  to  consent  to  pass  sentence  upon 
Christ.  Hence  many  wonder,  how  it  should  be  that  a  man  of 
the  world,  like  the  heathen  Pilate,  should  gather  this  from 
Christ's  words,  whilst  many  christians  who  would  be  regarded 
even  as  teachers  of  the  law,  do  not  understand  it.  There  seems 
to  be  no  other  reason  for  it,  but  that  they  are  blinded  by  wrong 
inclinations. 

With  regard  to  the  power  to  bind  and  to  loose  bestowed  on 
Peter,  the  opinion  of  certain  persons  is  cited,  who  held  that  this 
relates  only  to  sins ;  and  even  in  this  relation,  only  to  the  power 
of  bestowing  the  sacrament  of  penance ;  not  that  he  was  to  have 
power  to  expunge  guilt,  or  impart  grace,  for  this  lies  within  the 
power  of  God  alone ;  but  only  to  declare  men  discharged  in  the 
view  of  the  church,  and  to  impose  on  them  some  act  of  satisfac- 
tion in  this  world ;  not  to  exercise  any  coercive  jurisdiction.  It 
is  clearly  seen  and  afltened,  that  although  under  the  Old  Testa- 
ment economy  the  priestly  power  was  placed  above  the  royal,  yet 
this  was  not  the  case,  under  the  New  Testament ;  because  under 
this,  a  spiritual  authority  only  is  bestowed  on  the  clergy.*  We 
perceive  already,  in  this  distinguishing  of  the  difference  between 
Old  and  New  Testament  points  of  view,  the  preparatory  step  to  a 
position  which  would  involve  the  overthrow  of  the  churchly 
theocratical  system  of  the  middle  ages.  Could  we,  it  is  said,  be 
justified  in  applying  all  the  Old  Testament  relations  to  the  New 

1  Fol.  327 :  Eato,  quod  in  veteri  lege  pontiflcaliB  auctoritas  praelata  ftiiaset  etiam 
in  temporalilms  dig^itati  regali,  non  tamen  esaet  praeferenda  in  nora  lege :  quia 
anctoritaa  pontificalii  in  noTa  lege  tpiritnalior  est  et  magii  a  terrenis  negotiis  elon- 
gata,  quam  fuerit  auotoritas  pontificalia  in  reteri  lege,  qaemadmodum  lex  nora  magia 
est  spiritaalis,  quam  lex  vetus. 
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Testament  evolution,  we  should  in  that  case  be  led  to  the  hereti- 
cal doctrine  of  the  permanent  validity  of  the  Mosaic  law.^  All 
that  the  pope  holds  in  possession  beyond  what  is  necessary  for 
his  temporal  support,  all  that  belongs  to  the  worldly  pomp  and 
magnificence  with  which  he  is  at  present  environed,'  he  either 
obtained  from  the  liberality  of  emperors,  kings  and  other  believers, 
or  has  tyrannically  arrogated  to  himself  in  a  way  contrary  to 
God's  will,  to  reason  and  to  good  manners*  In  relation,  there- 
fore, to  that  which  he  lawfully  possessed,  he  was  not  successor  of 
Peter,  but  of  Constantine  and  other  emperors,  of  kings  and  other 
believers,  who  bestowed  these  things  on  the  pope ;  but  in  no  such 
way  as  conferred  on  him  an  unlimited  right  of  property  in  all 
this;  for  he  was  obligated,  on  peril  of  his  salvation,  to  administer 
all  that  had  been  bestowed  over  and  above  what  was  necessary 
for  his  own  support,  according  to  the  will  and  purpose  of  the 
donors.  And  if  he  administered  it  otherwise,  he  was  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  trust,  and  was  bound  to  make  restitution.'  The  sen- 
tences passed  by  the  pope  on  the  emperor  Louis  were  represented 
as  null  and  void,  because  the  pope  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  here- 
tic ;  and  here  it  is  remarked,  "  When  the  power  or  will  of  the 
pope  becomes  matter  of  debate,  christians  in  these  days  take  no 
trouble  to  ascertain  for  themselves  what  Christ  taught,  or  what 
the  apostles  or  the  fisithers  have  thought  on  this  subject,  though 
it  be  ever  so  plain  and  manifest.  But  whatever  may  happen  to 
please  the  pope,  that  they  adopt,  prompted  by  fear,  or  favour,  or 
fleshly  desires;  and  try  to  wrest  those  passages  of  Scripture 
which  assert  the  contrary  into  some  agreement  with  the  fables 
which  they  have  dreamed.^      They  transfer  to  the  pope  the 

1  Bespondetur,  quod  ista  aUegatio  haeretioaUs  ett,  quia  sequitur  ex  ipia,  quod  cir- 
eumoifionem,  ditcretionem  dborum  et  alia  caerimonalia  et  judicialia  yeteris  legii 
deberet  etiam  imitari.    Ibid. 

S  Omnia,  quae  ultra  ilia,  quae  dbi  neceesaria  sunt,  posddet,  so.  dTitates,  castra, 
amplaf  ponesnones  et  superabundantes,  et  jurisdictionem  temporalem  quamounque, 
lieut  et  omnem  gloriam  mundanam,  qua  papa  nunc  rutilat. 

S  Fd.  8S5. 

4  XThi  de  potentate  Tel  etiam  de  Toluntate  papae  fit  sermo,  non  curant  Christiani 
■eire  his  diebus,  quid  Christus  doouit,  nee  quod  apostoli  senserunt  et  sanoti  patres, 
quamvis  ratione  manifesta  hoc  doceretur ;  sed  quod  placet  papae,  timore  Tel  amore 
aut  cupiditate  carnis  amplectuntur,  et  ad  fabulas,  quas  somniaverunt,  scripturas  et 
pn^hetias  student  trahere  repugn^ptes,  et  sic  ad  Papam  transferre  yidentur  honori- 
fieentiam  creatoris.    Fol.  390. 
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honour  which  is  due  to  Grod  alone ;  and,  in  contradiction  with 
the  Apostle  Paul,  make  christian  faith  to  consist  in  the  wisdom, 
or  rather  in  the  will  of  the  pope,  not  in  that  wliich  holy  Scrip- 
ture teacheth."^  Then  it  was  shown  that  the  excuses  commonly 
offered  with  a  view  to  exculpate  the  pope  from  the  charge  of 
heresy  were  of  no  force.  The  pope  was  said  to  have  held  forth 
dogmas,  declared  to  be  heretical,  only  historically  or  in  the  way 
of  disputation.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  maintained,  that  were 
the  matter  rightly  inquired  into,  it  might  be  clearly  established, 
that  he  had  beyond  sdl  doubt  set  these  things  forth  as  positive 
assertions.  Neither  could  he  be  exculpated  on  the  ground  that 
he  had  at  the  end  of  his  life  recanted  whatever  he  had  wrongly 
asserted ;  for  this  recantation  was  a  conditional  one,  such  as  any 
heretic,  however  obstinate,  might  offer.  And  even  supposing 
this  might  suffice  to  excuse  him,  then  he  should  still  be  regarded 
as  having  been  a  heretic  in  the  time  preceding  this  recantation.^ 
The  maxim  of  Augustine,  "  Ego  vero  evangeUo  non  crederem, 
nisi  me  cathoUcae  ecclesiae  commoveret  auctoritas,"  is  in  his 
Dialogue*  thus  explained :  By  the  ecclesia  we  are  here  to  under- 
stand the  collective  multitude  of  all  the  fiEuthftd  from  the  times 
of  the  prophets  and  apostles  down  to  the  present ;  to  which  col- 
lective body  belongs  also  the  founder  of  the  gospel  dispensation ; 
and  the  part  is  greater  than  the  whole.^  In  the  second  book, 
the  proofs  are  arrayed  in  defence  of  the  position  that  no  doctrine 
incapable  of  being  proved  fit>m  holy  Scripture,  was  to  be  acknow- 
ledged as  catholic  and  necessary  to  salvation  ;  neither  the  church 
nor  the  pope  could  make  new  articles  of  faith. 

The  pope  who  came  after  John  XXIT.,  Benedict  XII.,  is  said 
to  have  been  a  quite  different  man  from  his  predecessor.  He 
was  decidedly  opposed  to  nepotism.  His  relatives  could  get 
nothing  from  him.  He  took  great  pains  to  fill  the  vacant  sees 
with  pious  and  able  men ;  he  preferred  rather  to  let  vacancies 

1  Fidem  Christianam  contra  apostolum  in  sapientia  vel  potius  roluntate  papae, 
non  Tolontate  scripturae  ponentes.    Ibid. 

2  Fol.  390. 

Between  Scholar  and  Teacher. 
4  Non  quia  de  evangeUo  sit  aliqualiter  dnbitandum,  sed  qnia  totom  xn^jns  est  sua 
parte.     Ecclesia  ergo,  quae  nugoris  auctoritatis  est,   quam  evangelista,  est  ilia 
ecclesia,  cigus  auctor  evangelii  pars  esse  agnoscitur.     Lib.  1.  c.  4,  Ooldast.  1.  1, 
fol.  402. 
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remain  for  a  long  time  unoccupied,  than  to  fill  them  with  worth- 
less incumbents.  He  was  a  rigid  censor  of  the  degenerate  clergy 
and  monks :  he  sought  in  particular  to  reform  the  monastic  orders. 
But  there  are  also  other  reports  about  him,  differing  widely  from 
all  this.  He  is  described  as  a  harsh,  covetous  man,  given  to 
immoderate  drinking,  the  author  of  the  saying:  Bibamus  papali- 
ter.  Yet  it  may  be  questioned,  whether  the  severity  of  this 
pope  as  a  reformer  so  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  many  may 
not  have  been  the  occasion  of  reports  so  injurious  to  his  reputa- 
tion.^ The  emperor  Louis  offered  his  hand  again  to  this  pope, 
for  peace ;  and  the  latter  would  gladly  have  accepted  it ;  but  he 
foand  it  impossible  to  break  loose  from  his  dependance  on  the 
French  interest. 

Benedict  again  was  succeeded,  in  the  year  1343,  by  a  man  of 
quite  opposite  character ;  a  Frenchman,  of  an  altogether  worldly 
temper,  devoid  of  all  interest  in  religion,  having  a  bad  reputation 
as  to  his  morals,  more  devoted  to  worldly  politics  than  to  the 
afiairs  of  religion,  and  in  his  politics  wholly  dependant  on  the 
French  court.  This  was  Clement  VI.^  To  the  Romans  he 
gave  an  indemnification  for  what  they  had  lost  by  the  long 
absence  of  the  popes,  by  reducing  to  fifty  years  the  centennial 
jubilee  which  had  proved  a  source  of  so  much  profit  to  them 
under  Boniface  VHl.  This  was  done  by  the  famous  constitu- 
tion Unigenitus,  which  he  published  in  the  year  1349.'  The 
pope  assigned  as  a  reason  for  it  the  sacredness  of  the  number 
fifty  according  to  the  Old  Testament,  a  number  according  to 

1  Thus  John  of  Winterthur  puts  both  together,  fol.  39,  describing  him  as  a  re- 
former of  monachism  and  potator  yini  permaximas.  The  same  thing  appears  in  the 
S  Tita  in  Baloz  pap.  Ayen.  t  i.  Paris,  1693,  f.  240,  where  we  plainly  see  that  it  was 
just  ^e  seyerity  of  the  pope  as  a  reformer  which  proyoked  and  occasioned  the 
aceusations  laid  against  him.  The  censures  are  such  as  might  possibly  haye  been 
called  forth  by  qualities  which  really  deserved  praise.  Hie  i>apa  ayarus,  durus  et 
tenaz,  in  conferendis  gratiis  remissus,  tardus  et  ne^ligens  in  providendo  statum  ecde- 
siarum  supra  modum  fuit,  et  in  excusatione  duritiae  susb  paucos  ad  haec  dignos  et^suf- 
fidentet  dicebat.  Omnes  dominos  cardinales  fore  deoeptores  sui  credebat.  Ordines 
mendicantium  supra  modum  ezosos  habebat. — Huio  mazime  insitnm  oordi  Aiit, 
derioos  et  religiosorum  ordinum  professores  et  status  reformare  et,  ut  dicatur  verins, 
infiimare.    The  same  writer  also  dtes  the  by-word  which  proceeded  from  him. 

3  In  ^e  Chronide  of  Albert  of  Strasburg,  it  is  said  of  him :  Hie  ab  antecessoris  sui 
moribns  multum  distans,  mulierum,  honorum  et  potentiae  cupidus,  curiam  de  simonia 
diffiunans,  ipse  Franous  Franco  feryenter  adhaesit.  Urctis.  German,  historic,  post 
Henric.  IV.  pars  alt.    Francof.  1685,  fol.  183. 

3  Printed  in  Raynaldi,  Annales,  at  the  year  1349.  §  11. 
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which  also  followed  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The 
doctrine  of  indulgence  was  here  expounded  conformably  to  the 
determinations  already  given  to  it,  that  Christ  had  gained  for 
his  church  a  treasure,  and  had  committed  it  to  her  keeping,  and 
more  particularly  to  the  successors  of  the  Apostle  Peter,  to  whom 
he  had  entrusted  the  guidance  of  the  church.  To  this  had  been 
added  the  merits  of  Mary  and  of  all  the  elect  There  was  no 
fear  that  such  a  treasure  could  ever  be  diminished ;  because  the 
merits  of  Christ  were  infinite,  and  because  the  greater  the  num- 
ber who  should  be  incited  by  the  appropriation  of  this  treasure  to 
strive  after  righteousness,  the  more  would  be  added  to  it.  The 
emperor  Louis  renewed  his  negotiations  with  this  pope,  and 
he  was  ready  to  do  anything  that  might  be  required  of  him  to 
purchase  peace.  But  the  pope,  who  cared  nothing  for  the  dis- 
tracted condition  of  the  German  people,  who  looked  at  nothing 
but  his  own  worldly  interests,  to  which  everything  else  was 
sacrificed,  contrived  purposely  to  have  the  matter  put  off  without 
coming  to  any  agreement ;  for  the  imperial  dignity  was  to  be 
transferred  to  another  person,  related  to  the  royal  family  of 
France,  and  educated  to  principles  of  dependance  on  the  papacy. 
This  was  Prince  Charles  of  Bohemia,  afterwards  the  emperor 
Charles  IV.  In  Germany,  the  pope's  measures  called  forth 
violent  reactions  in  favour  of  freedom,  movements  of  the  city 
communities  devoted  to  the  emperor,  who  were  unwilling  to  have 
an  emperor  imposed  upon  them  by  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  pope 
— against  those  ecclesiastics  and  monks,  who  strictly  observed 
the  papal  interdict.  Thus,  for  example,  the  clergy  of  Constance 
were  twice  banished,  because  they  reftised  to  hold  divine  service.* 
Many  monks  in  different  districts  of  Germany  were  for  the  same 
reason  driven  away,  and  the  people  shouted  after  them  as  they 
left,  that  it  would  be  a  long  time  before  they  came  back  again. 
*  When  four  years  afterwards  they  showed  an  inclination  to  obey 
the  emperor,  and  to  recommence  the  public  worship  of  God,  they 
still  were  not  permitted  to  return. 

The  distractions  which  grew  out  of  these  divisions,  added  to 
the  devastations  occasioned  by  that  desolating  scourge,  the' 
black  plague,  had  a  great  influence  upon  the  religious  tone  of 

1  John  of  Winterthur,  at  the  year  1343,  f.  60. 
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feeling.  The  more  seriously  disposed  were  recalled  from  the 
conflict  of  the  passions  and  the  schisms  of  the  world  without, 
were  led  to  enter  into  the  depths  of  their  ow^  being,  to  collect 
their  thoughts  to  God  and  before  Him — ^the  inward  self-collec- 
tion of  mysticism  among  a  class  of  monks  and  laymen  who 
united  to  form  pious  communities,  calling  themselves  Friends  of 
God  in  South  Germany,  the  countries  on  the  Rhine,  France, 
Swabia  and  Alsace.  John  of  Winterthur  laments  that  the 
emperor  and  pope  should  sacrifice  the  general  weal  to  their 
private  passions  and  personal  interests  ;^  that  they  should  have 
Gt>d  and  the  welfiure  of  the  church  and  state  so  little  before  their 
eyes,  and  seek  only  their  own.  He  ascribes  all  this  to  the  secu- 
larization of  the  church ;  and  taking  up  the  ancient  legend 
already  alluded  to,  he  says :  On  the  bestowment  of  that  gift  of 
the  emperor  Constantino  to  the  Boman  bishop  Silvester,  rightly 
was  the  voice  heard  from  heaven,  saying.  To-day  a  cup  of  poison 
is  poured  upon  the  church.  In  the  events  of  the  time  he  beholds 
the  most  striking  evidence  of  the  truth  of  these  words.  The 
confounding  together  of  things  spiritual  and  secular,  the  love  of 
earthly  things  reigning  supreme  in  the  church,  apjpear  to  him 
the  true  source  of  all  the  then  existing  schisms  and  wars.'  What 
the  Apostle  Paul  said  of  the  perils  of  the  last  times,  seems  to  him 
to  be  already  passing  into  fulfilment. 

The  emperor  ordered  fasts  and  penitential  processions,  in  which 
he  zealously  took  part  himself  to  implore  the  Almighty,  that  by 
the  outpouring  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  he  would  bring  peace  to  the 
church.  But  the  pope,  having  once  made  up  his  mind,  that 
another  man  should  be  emperor,  prescribed  to  Louis  conditions 
so  severe,  that  the  princes  would  not  consent  to  an  humiliation  of 
the  emperor,  so  derogatory  to  the  honour  of  the  empire.  The 
quarrels  about  the  observance  of  the  interdict  still  went  on  in 
Germany,  as  well  as  the  schism  that  grew  out  of  it.  Many  ecde- 

1  Fol.  69. 

<  After  the  oitfttion  of  those  words :  Quod  hodiema  die  luce  darius  cemimus  tarn 
ocuUs  mentis  quam  camis,  imo  experimur  malis  quotidianisgraviter  et  importabiliter, 
jactnram  et  dispendia  bonorum,  corporum  animanun  et  rerum  propter  hoc  susti- 
nendo.  Proprie  Tenenum  ecdesiae  inftisum  a  voce  memorata  didtur,  quia  iUa 
Uberalis  datio  Constantini  fomes  et  oocasio,  quamquaxn  bono  zelo  fecerit,  schismatis 
pradibati,  oontentionuxn,  prelioruxn,  homoddiorum,  scandalorum  innumerabilium  a 
"capttibns  sacerdotum  promotorum,  pro  regnis  et  terrenis  bonis  sen  possesdonibus 
temporalibus  capiendis  ezstitit. 
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siastics  who  were  sincerely  desirous  of  holding  divine  worship 
again  in  places  that  had  been  laid  under  the  interdict,  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  pope's  avarice,  and  purchased  absolution  at  the 
price  of  a  florin.^  John  of  Winterthur  complains  bitterly  of  the 
corruption  of  the  church  in  relating  this  :  *^  O  what  a  deplorable 
and  abominable  schism  and  disgrace  has  fallen  upon  the  church  in 
these  times !  The  words  of  the  gospel — Freely  ye  have  received, 
and  freely  give,  seem  to  have  been  spoken  in  vain."  This  state 
of  things  lasted  until  the  emperor's  death  in  the  year  1347. 

It  was  now  required  that  homage  should  be  paid  throughout 
Germany  to  Charles  IV.  as  the  emperor  acknowledged  by  the 
pope.  Yet  the  manner  in  which  it  was  attempted  to  carry  this 
out  provoked  violent  opposition  of  various  kinds.  The  German 
spirit  revolted  more  and  more  against  the  Boman  yoke.  A  more 
general  consciousness  was  awakened  of  the  corruption  of  the 
church,  and  longing  for  its  purification.  The  hard  conditions 
which  the  pope  saw  fit  to  require  in  bestowing  absolution  on  those 
who  had  been  placed  under  the  ban  on  accoimt  of  their  connec* 
tion  with  the  emperor  Louis,  contributed  still  more  to  excite  the 
minds  of  nmnbers  who  still  cherished  an  affectionate  remembrance 
of  the  unfortunate  emperor,  and  who  were  disgusted  with  the 
yoke  of  Roman  bondage.  Men  were  required  to  swear,  that  they 
would  renounce  their  old  errors,  consider  the  emperor  Louis  as 
excommunicated,  never  attribute  to  an  emperor  the  power  of  de- 
posing the  pope,  never  acknowledge  any  man  to  be  emperor,  save 
the  one  nominated  or  confirmed  by  the  pope.  These  demands 
were  in  several  districts  violently  resisted,  and  called  forth  the 
most  decided  reactions  of  a  spirit  in  favour  of  freedom.  In 
many  places,  in  Basle  for  example,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
yield  to  the  fierce  clamours  of  the  people,  and  to  suspend  the 
interdict  without  farther  ado.  Here,  too,  the  clergy  had  an 
opportunity  presented  to  them  for  gratifying  their  avarice.  The 
consecration  of  burial  places,  supposed  to  have  been  profaned, 
might  now  be  converted  into  a  means  of  gain.  From  forty  to 
sixty  florins  were  demanded  as  the  price  for  this  service.  The 
consciousness  of  the  corruption  of  the  church  now  generally 
^wakened,  and  the  temper  of  the  people  who  earnestly  longed 

I  John  of  Winterthur,  at  the  year  1345,  fol.  78 :   Hnjusmodi  autem  absolutio  pro 
uno  floreno  facillime  obtinebatur. 
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for  its  regeneration,  expressed  themselves  in  a  legend  which 
started  up  a&esh  and  spread  far  and  wide,  importing  that  the 
emperor  Frederic  11.  was  soon  to  arise  from  the  dead  to  execute 
with  his  mighty  arm  a  sentence  of  retributive  justice  on  the  cor- 
rupt clergy,  and  to  restore  the  church  in  renovated  splendour. 
John  of  Winterthur,  who  relates  the  story,  compares  this  expec- 
tation with  that  of  the  Jews  who  were  looking  for  the  Messiah  to 
restore  their  place  and  nation.  The  ten  years'  reign  of  Innocent 
VL  extending  to  1362,  passed  away  in  tranquillity.  He  again 
was  favourably  distinguished  among  the  popes  of  Avignon,  for  the 
disposition  he  manifested  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  church, 
and  to  frown  on  growing  abuses.  He  died  in  the  year  1362,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Urban  V.  Urban  received  more  and  more 
pressing  invitations  to  come  up  to  the  help  of  the  deeply  depressed 
Roman  church  in  Italy.  Petrarch,  who  had  always  borne  em- 
phatic testimony  against  the  corruption  of  the  papal  court  at 
Avignon,  addressed  to  this  pope^  a  letter,  invalidating  all  the 
scruples  against  the  re-conveyance  of  the  papacy  to  Rome,  and 
calling  upon  him  in  the  strongest  language  to  return  to  the 
ancient  seat  of  the  pontiflfe.  He  tried  to  convince  the  cardinals, 
men  devoted  to  their  pleasures,  that  in  Italy  too,  a  land  so  highly 
blessed  by  nature,  nothing  would  be  foimd  wanting ;  and  that 
they  who  felt  it  impossible  to  give  up  the  wines  of  Southern 
France,  needed  not  after  all  to  be  much  afraid  of  the  exchange. 
He  asked  the  cardinals,  whether  they  had  rather  be  buried  in 
Avignon  among  the  worst  sinners  in  the  world,  than  in  Rome, 
among  saints  and  martyrs.  At  length,  in  the  year  1367,  Urban 
made  an  attempt  to  return ;  and  he  was  received  in  Rome  with 
great  demonstrations  of  joy.  But  the  French  cardinals  soon 
pined  again  after  the  old  seat  of  their  pleasures,  and  Urban  was 
prevailed  upon  to  yield  to  their  wishes.  He  repaired  once  more, 
in  1370,  to  Avignon,  where  he  died  on  the  very  year  of  his  re- 
turn. His  successor  was  cardinal  Roger,  a  celebrated  Jurist  and 
Canonist,  called  Gregory  XL  B^re  he  became  pope,  he  had 
expressed  himself  strongly  in  favour  of  transporting  the  papal 
court  back  to  Rome.  Both  Catherine  of  Siena,  then  held  in  high 
veneration  as  a  saint,  and  Brigitta  of  Sweden,  called  upon  him 

i  Epp.  senil.  1.  7,  1.    Oper.  ed.  Basil,  p.  811. 
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in  the  most  urgent  manner  to  accomplish  this  object.  A  bishop, 
whom  he  reprimanded  for  living  away  from  his  see,  retorted  upon 
him,  by  asking  why  he  did  not  do  better  then  himself.  In  the 
year  1376,  he  returned  back  with  a  part  of  the  cardinals  to  Bome. 
He  shortly  after  died  in  the  year  1378. 

We  might  predict  beforehand  that  the  death  of  this  pope  would 
be  followed  by  the  most  violent  commotions.  The  Boman  people, 
notorious  for  their  turbulent  spirit,  were  thoroughly  determined 
that  another  Frenchman  should  not  be  pope,  that  no  one  should 
be  chosen  but  an  Italian,  and  an  Italian  of  whom  it  might  reason- 
ably be  expected  that  he  would  take  up  his  residence  in  Bome. 
Among  the  cardinals  themselves,  too,  a  great  schism  could  not 
fail  to  arise  between  those  of  Italian  and  those  of  French  descent. 
The  latter  longed  to  get  back  to  Avignon,  or  if  they  were  still 
there,  were  not  inclined  to  leave  France,  and  it  vms  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  they  would  consent  to  choose  an  Italian.  But  neither 
could  the  Italian  cardinals  be  easily  induced  to  consent  to  the 
choice  of  a  Frenchman.  As  it  was  not  difficult  to  foresee  the 
disturbances  which  would  be  likely  to  interrupt  the  election  of  a 
new  pope,  Gregory  XI.  had,  previous  to  his  death,  issued  a  bull 
suspending  the  ordinances  then  in  force  relating  to  the  form  ol 
the  papal  election,  and  decreeing  that  the  cardinals  should  be  at 
liberty,  in  case  of  need,  to  meet  for  this  election  in  some  place 
without  the  walls  of  Bome,  and  to  proceed  directly,  without  wait- 
ing for  their  absent  colleagues,  to  the  choice  of  a  pope,  and  that 
he  who  had  the  majority  of  votes  should  immediately  enter  upon 
his  office.  But  it  was  not  so  easy  to  carry  tins  bull  into  effect. 
For  what  could  induce  the  turbulent  Boman  people  to  permit  the 
cardinals  to  leave  Bome  for  the  express  purpose  of  proceeding  to 
the  election  in  another  place  less  exposed  to  the  influences  which 
the  Bomans  would  be  very  glad  to  exercise? 

As  it  regards  the  events  that  followed,  to  determine  the  course  , 
which  they  actually  took,  belongs  among  the  most  difficult  pro- 
blems of  historical  criticism.  The  reports  bear  on  their  very 
face  the  stamp  of  opposite  party-interests ;  on  the  one  side  an 
interest  to  magnify  the  dangers  which  the  cardinals  imagined 
they  had  reason  to  apprehend  from  the  menacing  posture  of  the 
Boman  people,  with  a  view  t6  represent  the  election  that  had 
taken  place  under  such  influences  as  forced,  and  therefore  null 
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and  void;  on  the  other  side,  an  interest  to  keep  out  of  sight 
everything  that  implied  constraint,  with  a  view  to  establish  the 
validity  of  the  election  as  one  altogether  regular.  We  have 
good  cause,  no  doubt,  to  look  upon  both  these  classes  of  reports 
as  liable,  for  different  reasons,  to  suspicion,  and  to  be  on  our 
guard  against  exaggerations  on  one  side  as  well  as  on  the  other. 
By  abstracting  a  little  from  both  sides,  we  shall  be  most  likely  to 
succeed  in  making  some  approximation  towards  the  truth.  It 
may  readily  be  conceived  that  the  uneasy  Romans  would  not  be 
disposed  to  remain  quiet,  and  patiently  await  the  issue  of  the 
election ;  that  desperately  opposed  as  they  were  to  the  choice  of 
a  Frenchman,  they  would  do  all  they  could  by  playing  upon 
the  fears  of  the  cardinals,  to  prevent  them  from  making  such  a 
choice  ;  nor  would  it  probably  have  required  a  very  great  effort, 
to  produce  the  necessary  degree  of  terror  in  the  enervated  and 
effeminate  body  of  men  of  whom  we  are  speaking,  to  excite  in 
them  that  fear  of  death,  which  in  the  customary  phraseology  of 
those  times  was  called  a  Metus  qui  cadit  etiam  in  constantem 
virum.  But  from  this  it  does  not  follow,  that  the  pope's  election 
was  a  forced  one,  a  sham  election,  even  though  it  may  have 
been  true  that  the  cardinals,  under  different  influences,  would 
have  made  a  different  choice^  We  should  endeavour  to  present 
distinct^  before  us  the  relations  then  existing  among  the  cardi- 
nals in  order  to  understand  the  reasons  which  really  led  to  the 
choice  that  was  made.  There  were  twenty-three  cardinals,  of 
whom  seventeen  were  French.  Six  of  these  had  remained 
behind  in  Avignon.  Now  the  clamour  of  the  Romans,  demand- 
ing that  a  Boman,  or  at  least  an  Italian  should  be  pope,^  pro- 
duced, doubtless,  a  not  unimportant  impression  on  the  French 
cardinals  constituting  the  majority.  But  in  addition  to  this,  a 
coalition  party  had  been  formed ;  a  circumstance  which,  as  often 
happens,  brought  about  a  result  that  under  other  circumstances 
was  not  to  be  expected ;  but  a  result  too,  which,  for  the  very 
reason  that  it  had  proceeded  from  nothing  but  such  a  coalition, 
might  easily  excite  discontent.  Among  the  French  themselves, 
there  were  two  parties,  one  which  was  determined  to  have  a 
pope  from  the  province  of  Limoisin,  another  which  protested 

1  Romano  lo  Tolemo  o  almanoo  Italiano,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Freoch 
party,  Boulay  hist  univen.    Paria  t  it.  f.  470. 
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against  such  a  choice.  Now  the  latter^  merely  from  opposition 
to  the  former,  might  prefer  to  go  with  the  Italians  in  electing  an 
Italian  pope.  The  individual  on  whom  they  united  was  a  man 
to  whom  no  great  importance  was  attached  by  any  body ;  a  man 
who  untilt  his  time  had  been  known  only  for  his  rigid  ascetic 
bent,  who  had  occupied  himself  with  nothing  but  the  adminis- 
tration of  his  episcopal  office— a  man  from  whom  no  party  felt 
that  it  had  anything  to  fear.  This  was  archbishop  Prignano  of 
Ban,  a  Neapolitan,  who  took  the  name  of  Urban  VI.  The 
cardinals,  in  their  circular  letters,  announced  this  choice  as  an 
undoubtedly  regular  one ;  and  they  gave  notice  of  it  to  their 
absent  colleagues  at  Avignon.  But  no  great  stress,  we  must 
allow,  is  to  be  laid  on  the  declarations  of  a  college,  composed  of  so 
many  heartless  and  utterly  corrupt  men.  While  they  thus  ex- 
pressed themselves  publicly,  one  of  the  French  cardinals  wrote 
secretly  to  the  French  king  that  no  declaration  which  they  might 
make,  whilst  they  remained  in  Rome,  was  to  be  relied  upon ;  for 
they  were  governed  by  the  fear  of  the  Roman  people.^  Yet 
Urban  VI.  would  probably,  by  a  wise  and  prudent  course  of 
conduct,  have  been  able  to  secure  peace  and  imanimity.  But  he 
ruined  everything,  by  the  haughty  bearing  which  he  assumed, 
and  by  his  indiscreet  and  passionate  behaviour.  The  cardinals 
foimd  him  to  be  an  entirely  different  man  from  what  they  had 
expected.  They  were  the  more  exasperated  against  him  on  this 
account ;  and  many,  who  for  other  reasons  had  been  unwilling 
to  recognize  an  Italian,  now  only  looked  about  for  an  opportunity 
to  get  rid  of  him.  The  disaffected  complained  of  the  hot  season 
of  the  year,  as  a  pretext  for  leaving  Bome.  They  betook  them- 
selves to  Anagni.  There,  before  tfie  archbishop  of  Aries,  cham- 
berlain of  the  Roman  Church,  they  solemnly  protested  against 
the  validity  of  Urban's  election.  They  declared  it  to*  have  been 
made  under  constraint.  In  a  circular  letter  they  declared  it  to  have 
been  their  expectation  that  Urban  himself,  knowing  the  invalidity 
of  his  election,  would  never  think  of  calling  himself  pope.  They 
declared  him,  therefore,  to  be  a  disturber  of  the  peace  of  the 
church,  a  peijured  man,  a  destroyer  of  Christendom ;  and  they 

1  Thus  relates  the  then  Vice -Chancellor  of  the  XJniTersity  of  Paris,  Master  Henry, 
of  Langenstein  in  Heseia,  called  Henricns  de  Hessiai  in  his  Dialogue  de  Sohismate 
as  Bonlay  reports  in  his  hist.  UniTers.  Paris,  t.  iv.  f.  463. 
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forbade  obedience  to  him  as  pope,  under  penalty  of  the  ban. 
Next,  they  repaired  to  a  place  of  security,  to  Ferredi,  for  the 
purpose  of  proceeding  to  a  new  election,  when  three  Italians  joined 
themselves'to  the  French  cardinals.  At  this  election  they  assuredly 
did  not  direct  their  attention  to  any  of  the  qualifications,  spiritual 
or  clerical,  requisite  for  such  an  office ;  but  they  looked  about 
only  for  a  man  who  could  best  serve  their  purposes,  and  made 
choice  of  one  whose  chief  title  to  importance  was  his  relationship 
to  princely  families,  and  the  large  stretch  of  his  conscience.*  This 
was  the  Cardinal  bishop  Robert  of  Cambray  who  named  himself 
pope  Clement  VII. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  forty  years'  schism  in  the 
Western  church,  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  links  in  the 
chidn  of  events,  which  contributed  to  the  overthrow  of  the  papal 
absolutism  of  the  middle  age,  and  to  prepare  for  the  great 
reaction  of  the  christian  mind  which  took  place  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  We  have,  indeed,  seen  already  in  earlier  times  schisms 
occasioned  by  the  election  of  a  pope ;  these,  however,  were  of  no 
long  duration ;  nor  did  they  lead  to  any  such  deeply  cut  division 
in  ^e  church.  The  way  in  which  this  schism  arose  is  evidence 
in  itself  of  the  great  corruption  of  the  cardinals ;  and  as  the  cor- 
ruption of  a  part  is  ever  closely  connected  with  some  defect  of  the 
whole,  and  presents  a  good  reason  for  inferring  a  common  guilt;  so 
it  was  in  the  present  case  with  regard  to  the  general  condition  of 
the  church.  If,  already,  during  the  residence  of  the  popes  at 
Avignon,  the  abuses  in  the  church  had  spread  so  widely,  and 
risen  to  so  enormous  a  pitch,  yet  all  became  slill  worse  during 
this  schism  and  by  means  of  it.  As  the  dominion  of  each  of  the 
two  popes  was  circumscribed  in  its  province,  and  as  each  must 
maintain  his  state  in  contending  with  the  other,  so  they  were 
forced  to  resort  to  still  greater  extortions  than  had  ever  been 
practised,  to  the  complete  prostration  of  the  church.  Simony, 
and  the  mischief  of  indulgences,  arbitrary  will  in  selecting  can- 
didates for  ecclesiastical  offices,  got  more  and  more  the  upper 
hand.  But  it  seems  to  have  been  necessary  that  the  corruption 
of  the  church  should  reach  its  highest  point,  in  order  to  make  every 
one  sensible  of  it,  and  to  awaken  a  more  general  attention  to  the 

1  Largae  conKientiae,  aa  Theodorio  of  Niem,  then  the  pope's  chamberlam  in 
Borne,  calls  it,  in  hit  work  de  schismate  lib.  1,  cap.  10. 
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causes  of  so  great  an  evil.  An  examination  free  from  all  bias' 
would  undoubtedly  have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  Urban's 
election  was  regularly  conducted ;  and  in  the  reasons  brought 
forward  to  prove  the  contrary  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  a  great 
deal  that  is  sophistical.  But  as  national  party  interest  soon 
mixed  itself  in  with  this  inquiry,  while  Urban  VI.  did  every- 
thing, on  his  party  to  excite  the  prejudices  of  men  against  him, 
so  there  might  be  much  sharp  fighting  on  both  sides,  with  the 
weapons  of  that  sort  of  polemical  warfare,  which  is  waged  in 
behalf  of  opposite  indinatious ;  and  as  important  men  were  to  be 
seen  on  both  sides,  it  would  be  found  so  much  the  more  difficult 
for  those  who  were  governed  only  by  the  authority  of  names,  to 
decide  who  was  true  pope.  Arid  when  men  had  continued  for 
a  long  time  to  be  in  doubt  as  to  who  was  the  true  pope,  the  faith 
in  the  necessity  of  one  visible  head  would  necessarily  become 
unsettled.  It  was  impossible  to  put  an  end  to  the  mischievous 
schism  so  long  as  the  traditional  forms  and  principles  of  ecclesi- 
astical laws  were  tenaciously  adhered  to.  It  was  necessary  to 
recognize  a  tribunal  still  higher  even  than  the  pope,  in  order  at 
length  to  bring  the  contests  between  the  conflicting  parties  to 
a  decision.  Accordingly  it  was  necessary  to  turn  away  from 
papal  absolutism  to  the  principles  of  the  ancient  and  freer  eccle- 
siastical law.  But  it  was  necessary  also  that  it  should  be  clearly 
understood,  that  the  schism  was  not  the  only,  hor  yet  the  principal 
evil  of  the  church.  It  was  necessary  iu  fine  to  recognize  in  all 
this  only  a  symptom  of  a  still  more  deeply  lying  corruption.  It 
was  necessary  to'  come  to  this,  to  be  conscious  that  the  schism 
itself  was  an  admonition  from  God  ca  ing  upon  men  to  examine 
into  the  causes  of  the  corruption  of  ti^e  church,  and  to  begin  to 
prepare  the  way  for  its  regeneration.  The  question  was  whether 
by  the  united  efibrts  of  the  most  important  forces  so  deep-rooted 
an  evil  of  the  church  could  be  healed,  or  whether  all  these  efibrts 
would  prove  fiinitless,  and  thus  serve  only  to  fix  deeper  the  con- 
viction that  the  church  needed  a  far  difierent  and  more  radical 
cure.  Under  these  more  favourable  circumstances,  it  became 
possible  for  that  party  so  long  suppressed,  which  in  contending 
for  the  liberties  of  the  national  churches,  and  the  independence 
of  the  episcopal  system,  had  first  stood  forth  to  oppose  the  growth 
and  formation  of  papal  absolutism,  once  more  to  stand  up  in  the 
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straggle  with  that  absolutism  which  now  formed  the  nucleus  for 
all  the  corruptions  of  the  church.  This  freer  tendency  had  its  seat 
more  particularly  in  France,  and  in  this  country  it  had  continued 
to  maintain  the  struggle  for  the  longest  time.  It  was  from  this 
country  more  particularly,  therefore,  that  a  reaction  of  this  sort 
against  the  mediseval  papacy  now  proceeded  again.  The  theo- 
logians of  the  University  of  Paris,  a  body  of  men  whose  voice 
had  the  most  important  influence  in  all  affairs  of  general 
moment,  were  the  most  prominent  representatives  and  organs 
of  the  same.  Whilst,  however,  this  party  confined  itself  simply 
to  the  reform  of  the  church  constitution,  holding  fast  to  the 
foundation  of  the  churchly  theocratical  system,  and  seeking  only 
to  clear  away  from  it  the  rubbish  of  later  additions,  another  was 
gradually  developing  itself,  inclined  to  a  more  thorough  and 
radical  species  of  reform,  hostile  to  this  conservative  element,  a 
party  which  attacked  the  reigning  system  at  its  very  foundation, 
demanding  a  regeneration  of  the  church  on  the  basis  of  the 
original  christian  principles,  foretokening  the  renovated  and 
christiaQ  spirit,  which  afterwards  broke  triumphantly  forth  in  the 
Grerman  Reformation.  Of  this  the  great  movements  began  in 
England  and  Bohemia ;  Wickliff  and  Huss  were  the  represen- 
tatives of  it ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  that  schism  within  the 
church,  that  enfeeblement  of  the  papal  power  brought  about  by 
its  partition,  neither  could  these  movements  have  arisen,  and 
developed  themselves  to  the  extent  which  they  did.^ 

The  new  pope  Clement  repaired  once  more  to  Avignon,  and 
sought  to  gain  over  to  his  side  the  voice  of  France.  Not  till 
after  a  careful  examination  of  the  claims  of  the  two  popes  before  an 
assembly  of  the  Gallic  church  held  at  Vincennes,  did  King  Charles, 
with  the  whole  church,  declare  in  favour  of  Clement,  The  Uni- 
versity of  Paris  was  inclined  at  first  to  acknowledge  neither  of  the 
two  individuals  who  had  been  elected,  but  declaring  itself  neutral 
to  propose  a  general  council  which  should  investigate  the  whole 
affiiir  and  bring  it  to  a  decision.  It  was  predicted  that  unless 
this  were  done,  the  seeds  of  schism  would  every  day  become 
more  widely  disseminated.      It  is  true,  the  university  yielded  on 

1  Henry  of  Heada  in  his  epistola  paciB :  Sic  orbem  diyisum,  up  sapientia  fulgeat 
apud  Oallicoe,  aurom  abnndet  apnd  Italioos  et  fortitudo  militum  apud  Oernianos. 
Boulae ns  it.  f.  676. 

VOL.  IX.  E 
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the  whole  to  the  decisions  of  the  council  of  Vincennes,  and  to 
the  invitation  of  the  king,  who  was  desirous  of  having  the  con- 
currence of  the  university  in  those  decisions;  yet  a  minority 
still  held  fast  to  their  previous  opinions.  ■  The  whole  church 
was  divided  into  three  parties,  the  Urbanists,  Clementines,  and 
neutrals  or  indifferents.  At  Paris,  Henry  of  Hessia  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  latter  party.  He  composed,  under  the  title  of 
Epistola  pacis,  a  work  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  between  an  Ur- 
banist  and  Clementist,  each  of  whom  presents  the  arguments  of 
his  own  party.  After  having  placed  the  arguments  of  these 
parties  one  against  the  other,  he  sums  up  with  the  following  de- 
claration ;  ^^  There  is  no  other  means  of  restoring  on  a  solid  basis 
the  peace  of  the  church  but  the  meeting  of  all  the  prelates  in  a 
general  council.  Without  this,  the  minds  of  men,  even  though 
one  of  the  two  popes  should  obtain  the  ascendancy,  could  not  be 
set  at  rest  for  any  great  length  of  time.  The  same  doubts  would 
arise  again  about  the  succession  of  one  or  the  other  of  them.^ 

In  the  year  1381,  the  assembled  heads  of  the  University  of 
Paris  came  to  the  resolution  that  it  was  best  to  insist  upon  the 
calling  of  a  general  council  for  the  purpose  of  healing  the  schism, 
and  that  they  would  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  prevail  upon 
the  princes  and  prelates  to  resort  to  this  method.^  The  first  to 
lift  up  his  voice  for  the  calling  of  a  general  council  as  the  only 
sure  means  of  restoring  peace  to  the  church,  was  the  above-men- 
tioned Henry  of  Langenstein  in  Hessia,  professor  of  theology  at 
Paris,  \fi  his  "  Counsel  of  Peace,"  a  work  composed  by  him  in 
the  year  1381.' 

He  looks  upon  the  evils  that  had  sprung  out  of  this  schism  as 
an  admonition  firom  God,  designed  to  bring  men  to  a  conscious^ 
ness  of  the  corruption  of  the  church,  and  to  lead  them  to  seek 
earnestly  after  the  necessary  reform.^  He  thus  addresses  the 
princes  and  prelates ;  "  Humble  yourselves  under  the  mighty 
hand  of  God,  repent  and  do  works  meet  for  repentance  for  the 

1  Extract  from  the  work  in  Bulaeus.    The  end  f.  578 :  Absque  ctgus  oonTentu 
credo  tix  unquam  posse  ad  plenum  corda  quietari  omnium. 

2  This,  Henry  of  Hessia  cites  in  his  Consilium  pacis  c.  13,  in  Hermann  Yon  der 
Uardt  CoDc.  Const,  t.  ii.,  f.  33. 

8  Consilium  pacis. 

4  C.  3.  Hane  tribulationem  a  Deo  non  gratis  permissam,  sed  in  necetsariam  op- 
portunamque  eoclesiae  reformationem  finaliter  conrertendam. 
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evils  and  sins  which  have  been  the  cause  of  this  schism."  He 
notices  the  objections,  which  on  the  position  held  by  the  advo- 
cates of  the  old  papal  absolutism  were  raised  against  the  assem- 
bling of  a  general  council,  and  endeavours  to  invalidate  them,  first 
by  assuming  the  position  itself  firo'm  which  these  objections  pro- 
ceeded, as  his  point  of  departure,  and  then  by  opposing  to  it  a 
higher  christian  position.  We  see  in  France  the  same  principles 
employed  in  reference  to  civil  and  to  ecclesiastical  law.  As  the 
civilians  proceeded  on  the  assumption,  that  the  weal  of  the  state 
at  large  was  the  highest  law,  to  which  the  kingly  power  itself  must 
be  subservient,  and  attributed  to  the  collective  body  the  right  to 
revolt  against  and  depose  a  ruler  who,  by  the  abuse  of  his  power, 
should  act  contrary  to  the  well-being  of  the  whole,  so  the  oppo- 
nents of  papal  absolutism  ascribed  the  same  power  to  the  church- 
at  large  in  relation  to  bad  popes.^  And  this  power  was  to  be  ex- 
ercised precisely  by  a  general  council,  which  represented  the 
whole  church.  Such  a  council,  which  might  be  convoked  even  by 
the  collective  body  of  cardinals,  must  derive  its  authority  directly 
firom  Christ  himself,  the  eternal  and  immutable  Head  of  the 
church,  and  pass  its  resolutions  in  his  name.  Christ,  the  author 
regards  as  the  supreme,  the  only  unconditionally  uecessaiy  Head 
of  the  church,  standing  with  it  in  indissoluble  union ;  the  head 
from  which  the  church,  his  mystical  body,  derives  incessantly  the 
movement  and  spirit  of  life.  Hence  she  cannot  err,  nor  as  a 
whole  be  stained  with  any  mortal  sin.  To  the  complete  organism 
of  the  church,  should  also  belong,  it  is  true,  the  papacy,  as  a  caput 
secundariunu  Yet  in  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  papal  chair,  or  of 
doubt  as  to  what  person  was  true  pope,  the  absence  of  that 
^^  secondary  head  "  must  admit  of  being  supplied  by  Christ  as  the 
Head  inseparable  from  the  church.  To  the  gift  of  Constantino 
the  author  braces,  in  great  part,  the  corruption  of  the  church ; 
though  he  acknowledges  that  it  may  have  been  a  necessary  or 
salutaiy  thing  for  the  church  at  a  certain  stage  of  its  progress. 
For  by  means  of  it  she  became  overladen  with  honour,  power  and 
wealth ;  and  hence  it  came  about  that  so  many,  without  distinc- 


l  Heniy's  own  words:  Ac  si  in  nnllo  casa  Uceret  popnlo  yd  alioui  sine  auctoritate 
prindpis  contra  statuta  commnnia  pro  defensione  sui  et  patemanun  legum  militare, 
•en  prindpi  Tolenti  ren^nblioam  et  dvium  uniTersitatem  destmere,  ad  ci:gus  conser- 
Tationem  est  eonstitutns,  tamquam  hosti  non  regi  resistere.    C.  15  f.  42. 

£2 
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tion,  foolish  and  wise,  boys  and  old  men,  bad  and  good,  by  right 
and  by  wrong,  eagerly  sought  after  the  fat  benefices  of  the  church. 
He  suggests  many  single  projects  of  reform,  which  should  be  dis- 
cussed by  the  general  council.  Among  these  belongs  the  renewal 
of  the  provincial  synods,  to  be  biennially  convened :  the  doing 
away  with  the  superfluous  pomp  of  the  prelates  and  cardinals, 
which  was  so  great,  as  to  lead  them  sometimes  to  forget  they  were 
men ;  some  provision  against  the  bad  management  of  patronage 
and  appointments  to  ecclesiastical  offices.  He  felt  it  necessary  to 
complain  that  many  but  moderately  educated  persons  h^ld  five, 
six,  or  eight  benefices,  though  not  worthy  of  holding  even  one. 
''  See  to  it,"  says  he,  "  whether  horses,  hounds,  falcons  and  the 
superfluous  domestics  of  the  clergy,  may  not  at  the  present  time, 
^  far  more  than  the  christian  poor,  be  eating  up  the  heritage  of  the 
church.'' 

Urban  VI.  was,  at  the  beginning,  the  pope  recognized  in  the 
majority  of  the  kingdoms.  The  places  of  those  cardinals  who 
had  abandoned  him,  he  supplied  by  new  appointments.  But  he 
ruined  his  cause  by  his  own  passionate  wilfulness  and  extreme 
imprudence.  He  had  brought  it  about,  that  Duke  Charles  of 
Durazzo  should  be  made  king  of  Naples.  But  after  this  he  fell 
into  a  quarrel  with  that  prince,  because  he  refused  to  comply  with 
the  pope's  wishes  in  promoting  one  of  his  worthless  nephews.  He 
himself  with  the  cardinals  repaii^ed  to  Naples,  for  the  purpose  of 
working  upon  that  prince  by  his  personal  influence.  Li  this,  how- 
ever, he  did  not  succeed,  but  was  drawn  into  a  quarrel  with 
Charles  which  daily  grew  more  bitter.  He  was  closely  besieged 
in  a  castle ;  and  here  all  he  could  do  was  to  go  through  the  idle 
farce  of  stepping  twice  every  day  to  a  window,  and  pronouncing 
the  ban  on  the  whole  army.  At  length  he  was  set  fi*ee  by  a 
Genoese  fleet  and  transported  to  Genoa.  Several  cardinals,  who 
had  grown  tired  of  the  worthless  conduct  of  their  pope,  and  of 
the  humiliations  which  he  thus  drew  down  upon  himself,  con- 
sulted with  one  another  as  to  the  best  method  of  placing  the  pope 
under  surveillance,  and  so  circumscribing  his  power,  as  to  keep 
him  from  such  indiscreet  steps.  Urban  having  been  informed  of 
this,  caused  the  suspected  cardinals  to  be  arrested.  His  vengeance 
knew  no  bounds.  He  employed  the  rack  to  lay  bare  the  whole 
conspiracy.    Thus  he  made  himself  more  hateful  every  day,  and 
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promoted  the  cause  of  his  opponent.  Urban,  who  died  in  the 
yea^  1389,  was  succeeded  by  Bonifisice  IX.,  a  man  destitute  of 
every  moral  quality,  as  well  as  the  knowledge  requisite  for  an 
ecclesiastical  office.  His  ruling  passion  was  the  love  of  money. 
All  means  were  right  to  him  which  could  minister  to  this  passion. 
The  well-being  of  the  church  went  with  him  for  nothing.  As 
Theodoric  of  Niem  reports,  he  was  ignorant  of  all  business  in 
the  Eoman  chanc^iy,  and  hence  approved  of  everything  that 
happened  to  be  laid  before  him.^  "In  secular  things" — says  the 
same  writer — ^^he  was  not  a  Uttle  fortunate ;  but  weak  in  spiritual 
things."'  When  mass  was  celebrated  before  him  in  the  midst 
of  many  assembled  prelates,  this  or  that  secretary  would  ever 
and  anon  be  coming  to  him,  to  make  some  report  about  pecuniary 
matters,  which  to  him  were  the  most  momentous  of  all.* 

His  accession  to  office  happened  at  a  time  which  might  bring 
large  accessions  of  gain  to  one  who  did  nothing  but  make  traffic 
of  spiritual  things  to  the  ruin  of  the  church.  Pope  Clement  VI. 
had,  as  we  have  remarked,  already  reduced  the  time  of  the  jubilee 
to  fifty  years.  It  was  probably  the  hope  of  gain  that  induced 
Urban  VI.  to  shorten  the  time  to  thirty-three  years.  He  died 
on  the  very  year  when  this  period  returned,  and  left  the  fruits  to 
his  successor.  An  innumerable  multitude  from  Germany,  Hun- 
gary, Poland,  Bohemia,  England,  and  other  kingdoms  where 
Urban  was  acknowledged,  came  together  in  Rome,  and  large 
oblations  were  presented  in  the  churches.  Some  portion  was  used 
for  the  reconstruction  of  ruined  church  edifices.  But  the  major 
part  came  into  the  hands  of  Boniface  and  many  others.  Not 
contented  with  this,  Boniface  sent^  letters  of  indulgence  and 
preachers  of  indulgence  into  all  countries.  These  agents  sold  the 
indulgence  to  all  who  gave  the  same  sum  as  by  computation'  the 

1  L.  2  de  schismate  c.  6 :  Ignoravit  gravitatem  poutificalis  officii,  et  adeo  suppli- 
cationes  dbi  propodtas  indiscrete  dgnavit,  ac  si  nunquam  fiiisset  in  Romana  curia 
constitatiu,  nee  quae  petebantur  in  ipsis  intellexit,  et  propositiones  factas  coram  eo 
per  advocatos  in  ejus  consistorio  toto  tempore  sui  pontificatus  non  intelligeus  ad 
petita  nimit  confuse  respondit,  unde  inscitia  fere  vemalis  facta  fuit  in  curia  tempore 
suo. 

2  L.  2  c.  13 :  In  temporalibus  don  mediocriter  fortunatus,  sed  in  spiritualibus 
debilis. 

3  L.  c.  c.  11. 

■*  Theodoric  of  Nicm  sajrs  of  him»  in  this  connection  :  Erat  enim  insatiabilis  vorago 
*  et  in  avaritia  nullus  eisimilis.     Lib.  1  c.  68. 
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journey  to  Borne  would  have  cost  them.  Thus  the  sellers  of  in- 
dulgences were  enabled  to  bring  back  from  many  countries  if  ore 
than  a  hundred  thousand  florins ;  and  inasmuch  as  they  bargained 
off  their  indulgences,  which  to  the  people  appeared  the  same  as 
forgiveness  of  sins,  without  requiring  penitence,  they  laid  the 
foundation  of  immense  mischief.^  For  money  one  might  obtain 
from  them,  by  virtue  of  the  power  to  bind  and  loose,  which  they 
claimed  for  themselves,  all  sorts  of  dispensation.  Enriched,  they 
returned  back  in  great  state  to  Bome.  Many  of  them  Boniface 
caused  to  be*  arrested,  on  the  charge  of  embezzlement.  Theodoric 
of  Niem  remarks,  that  several  of  these  people  came  to  a  bad  end, 
either  falling  victims  to  the  fury  of  the  people,  or  committing 
suicide.  "  It  was  befitting" — says  he — "  that  they  who  so  de- 
ceived the  christian  people,  when  they  were  only  serving  their  own 
cupidity,  should  perish  miserably.*  8im6ny  and  extortion  from 
the  churches  reached,  under  this  popej  their  highest  pitch."  In 
the  first  seven  years*  he  was  still  somewhat  restrained  from  respect 
to  the  better  disposed  among  the  cardinals,  and  pursued  the  traffic 
more  clandestinely.  No  sooner,  however,  had  these  better  persons 
died  than  he  cast  off  all  ftirther  shame.  With  a  view  to  cover 
simony  under  some  show  of  law,  he  made  it  a  rule,  that  none 
should  obtain  the  more  important  ecclesiastical  offices,  without 
first  advancing  a  sum  of  money,  which,  by  the  estimate  of  the 
Boman  chancery,  should  equal  the  income  of  the  first  year,  the 
so  called  annates.  But  now  the  same  amount  was  required  even 
for  the  expectancy  ;  and  thus  many  paid  the  money,  who  never 
came  into  actual  possession  of  the  office.  All  sorts  of  usury  be- 
came common  to  meet  the  expenses  of  such  a  purchase.  Many 
vagabond  monks  roved  idly  about  Bome,  seeking  promotion, 
which  by  bad  arts  might  easily  be  obtained  at  that  time  at  the 
Boman  court.  The  most  worthless  of  men  could  get  promoted 
to  the  highest  posts.  The  Bonifacian  plantation^  as  it  was  called, 
a  phrase  to  denote  the  most  corrupt  members  of  the  clergy,  be- 
came a  by-word  in  every  man's  mouth. 

1  Theodoric  of  Niem  Ibid  :  Quia  omnia  peccata  etiam  sipe  poenitentia  ipsis  conii- 
tentibuB  relaxaTenmt. 

2  Justum  erat,  ut  hi,  qui  taliter  Christianxim  populum  deceperint,  eomm  avaritiae 
coiuulentes  male  perderentor. 

«  2,  7. 
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Meantime  the  University  of  Paris  did  not  cease  to  carry  on  its 
work  according  to  the  principles,  which,  in  this  affair,  they  had 
expressed  from  the  beginning ;  and  they  lent  all  their  energies  to 
bring  about  the  restoration  of  peace  to  the  church,  and  the  refor- 
mation of  its  abuses.  They  kept  an  incessant  and  attentive  watch 
over  the  conduct  of  the  two  pppes.  But  the  political  relations  of 
^e  kingdom  were  unfavourable  to  them — ihe  regency  during 
the  minority  of  King  Charles  VI.  of  France,  and  afterwards  his 
mental  derangement.  Clement  found  in  Cardinal  Peter  de  Luna 
of  Arragon,  a  very  skilful  and  able  negotiator,  by  whose  means 
he  endeavoured  to  form  a  party  among  the  French  princes,  and 
without  sticking  at  bribexy,  to  set  influences  at  work  against  the 
univecBity.  Finally,  the  latter  contrived  in  spite  of  all  difficul- 
ties to  carry  out  their  object ;  and  in  the  year  1394  obtained 
license  to  set  forth  publicly  before  the  king  their  opinion  re- 
specting the  most  appropriate  method  of  restoring  tranquillity 
to  the  church.  From  their  own  number  was  chosen  a  distin- 
guished man,  to  draw  up  the  judgment,,  Nicholas  of  Clemangis, 
so  named  from  his  native  place,  Clamanges  in  Champagne,  be- 
longing to  the  diocese  of  Chalons  sur  Marne.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Paris  university,  became  a  member  of  the  collegium  of 
Navarre,  was  master  of  the  liberal  arts,  then  Baccalaureus  of 
Theology,  and  a  disciple  of  the  Chancellor  Gerson.  He  was 
even  more  distinguished  than  that  great  man  for  enlarged  views 
and  classical  culture.  In  his  theological  tendency  he  was  not 
cramped  and  confined  within  the  common  limits  of  the  University 
of  Paris,  as  we  shall  hereafter  perceive.  In  the  judgment  drawn 
up  by  his  pen,  and  which  he  presented  to  the  king  at  the  head  of 
a  deputation  from  the  university,  we  recognize  his  own  spirit  and 
style. 

There  were  three  methods,  among  which  the  university  left  free- 
dom for  choice ;  that  both  popes  should,  for  the  good  of  the  church, 
resign ;  that  they  should  submit  their  respective  claims  to  the 
investigation  of  chosen  and  approved  men  ;  or  the  meeting  of  a 
general  council.*  • 

This  council  should,  according  to  the  then  current  legal  form, 
consist  of  prelates  exclusively ;  or  else  inasmuch  as  these,  to 

1  The  ria  cearionift,  compromissi  aut  concilii  genendis.    The  judgment  in  Bulae.  1. 
l.Pag.687iq. 
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their  shame  and  reproach,^  were  for  the  most  part  ignorant,  and 
several  of  them  too  partial*  to  one  or  the  other  side,  there  must 
be  joined  with  the  prelates,  in  equal  number,  masters  and  doc- 
tors of  theology  and  of  law  from  the  universities ;  or,  if  these 
were  not  enough,  delegates  should  be  added  from  the  cathedral 
churches,  the  chapters,  and  the  monastic  orders.  Next,  the  right 
to  the  meeting  of  a  general  council  is  defended  against  the  argu- 
ments alleged  to  the  contrary  by  the  advocates  of  tl^e  old  church 
doctrine.  Although  this  method  had  been  objected  to  as  an 
unsuitable  one,  by  some  flatterers  and  promoters  of  this  mon- 
strous schism,  from  its  beginning  down  to  the  present  time,  rather 
to  nourish  the  disorder  than  to  act  according  to  the  judgment  of 
truth  ;  yet  whoever  would  examine  into  the  matter  without  pre- 
judice, must  see  that  this  method  was  by  no  means  so  objection- 
able. There  was,  indeed,  so  much  the  more  need  of  a  general 
council,  at  a  time  when  discipline,  manners,  and  good  order  had, 
by  the  operation  of  this  mischief-bringing  schism,  sunk  to  the 
lowest  ebb,  and  so  many  abuses  had  crept  abroad,  that  if  the 
church  were  not  soon  helped,  she  must  be  plunged  in  irremediable 
ruin.  "  Too  late"-r-he  exclaims,  addressing  the  popes, — "will  it 
repent  you  to  have  looked  about  after  no  remedies.  If  now, 
when  it  stands  in  your  power,  you  do  not  see  the  near-impending 
dangers,  who  do  you  suppose  will  still  be  willing  to  endure  such 
government  of  the  church  ?  Who  to  bear  these  extortions  and 
wrongs  of  the  church — ^who,  these  cheap  promotions  of  all  the 
worthless  and  the  most  ignorant  to  all  the  highest  dignities  t 
You  deceive  yourselves,  assuredly  you  deceive  yourselves,  if  you 
suppose  that  this  will  long  be  tolerated  in  you.  If  men  will  not 
see  it,  or  seeing  it,  will  be  silent,  the  very  stones  shall  cry  out 
against  you." 

To  the  question,  whence  comes  the  authority  of  a  council,  he 
answers — "  The  consent  and  agreement  of  all  the  faithful  will 
confer  it,  Christ  in  the  Gospel  confers  it,  when  he  says,  *  Where 
two  or  three  afe  gathered  in  my  name,  I  am  in  the  midst  of 
them.'" 

After  a  fiill  explanation  of  the  above-mentioned  three  methods 
for  the  restoration  of  unity,  it  is  declared :  Whichever  of  the 

1  Quia  plures  eonim  proli  pudor !  hodie  satis  illiterati  sunt.  Pag. '690. 

2  Pluresque  ad  alterutram  partem  inordinate  affecti. 
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two  popes  refuses  to  adopt  one  of  these  three  methods,  or  to  pro- 
pose some  other,  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  obstinate  schismatic,  and 
therefore  a  heretic.  He  is  no  shepherd  of  the  church,  but  a 
tyrant,  and  must  no  longer  be  obeyed. 

The  king  is  most  earnestly  called  upon  to  do  all  in  his  power 
for  the  restoration  of  peace  to  the  church  ;  to  make  all  secular 
affairs  give  way  to  this.  To  this  end,  the  evils  that  had  resulted 
from  the  schism  are  minutely  pourtrayed.  In  connection  with 
this,  to  be  sure,  we  find  it  erroneously  assumed — for  it  is  an  error 
according  to  the  history  as  we  have  presented  it — that  the  church 
down  to  the  time  of  this  schism  had  been  in  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion. But  this  statement  is  somewhat  modified ;  for  the  existing 
evils  are  not  imputed  directly  and  solely  to  the  schism  itself,  but 
in  part  also  to  the  preceding  state  of  things ;  so  that  a  time  of 
corruption  may  accordingly  be  marked,  which  existed  previous 
to  the  schism.*  Worthless  and  wicked  men  had  been  promoted 
to  the  government  of  the  church,  and  were  still  promoted  to  the 
same ;  men  to  whom  nothing  was  sacred ;  by  whose  disgraceful 
acts  and  in  ministration  to  whose  pleasures,  the  churches  were 
drained,  the  monasteries  plundered.  The  priests  were  seen 
begging,  or  they  were  employed  on  the  most  menial  and  degrad- 
ing services.  The  church  utensils  of  gold  and  silver  were  in 
many  places  sold  to  eke  out  those  extortions.  How  many 
churches  had  been  brought  to  ruin !  He  complains  of  the 
simony  which  had  occasioned  the  worst  appointments  to  spiritual 
offices.  It  was  not  the  learned  who  received  promotion ;  but  the 
more  learned  men  were,  the  more  were  they  detested,  because  by 
such  simony  was  more  boldly  castigated  than  by  others.  As  the 
most  wicked  abuse  of  all,  to  describe  which  language  scarcely 
strong  enough  could  be  found,  he  signalises  the  abuse  in  the 
administration  of  the  sacraments,  especially  of  ordination  and  of 
penance.'  Nothing  was  to  be  said  about  the  curtailment  of  the 
Uberties  of  the  church,  and  the  loss  of  its  goods,  for  they  were 
only  temporals ;  although^  in  these  times,  temporals  were  regarded 
as  of  the  greater  importance.' 

1  Quid  ante  hoc  schisma  schismatisque  praeambula  ecdesia  florentius  ?     Pag.  693. 

2  Et  quod  iniquissimum  est,  nee  satis  exaggerari  verbis  potest,  haec  est,  quae 
damnatissima  corruptela  sacramentoram  omnium  ii^justas  ooUationes  et  praecipue 
ordinum  ac  poenitentiae  turpi  detestabilique  quaestu  vendit.    Pag.  694. 

3  Quamquam  migora  isti  haec  temporalia  judicant. 
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The  university  next  defended  itself  against  the  reproach  that 
it  chose  to  inveigh  against  the  pope,  (for  whose  honour  the 
university  should  be  more  zeidous  than  all  others),  from  its 
ambition  to  govern  all  things,  especially  in  the  church,  according 
to  its  will.  They  who  cast  upon  the  laiiversity  this  reproach- 
it  was  said — ^were  endeavouring  to  maintain  the  schism  in  the 
church,  for  their  own  emolument ;  for,  in  any  well-ordered  con- 
dition of  the  church,  they  would  find  it  impossible  to  secure  so 
many  and  fat  benefices.*  It  is  true,  said  the  university,  they  do 
not  want  to  govern  the  church ;  they  prefer  to  let  themselves 
be  governed ;  but  they  do  want  on  the  other  hand  to  practise 
extortions,  to  destroy  and  rend  the  churches.  And  because,  con- 
strained by  our  own  conscience  and  the  truth,  we  cannot  remain 
silent  at  this,  because  we  are  neither  willing  nor  able  to  bear  it 
with  equanimity,  it  is  for  this  reason  that  they,  in  so  great 
danger  of  the  church,  have  fabricated  such  charges  against  us. 
Does  it  become  us  to  keep  silence,  where  the  very  stones  ought 
to  cry  out  t 

When  the  university  presented  this  writing,  they  received  at 
first  an  evasive  answer.  But  when  they  pressed  for  a  more 
decided  declaration,  they  received  for  answer,  It  was  the  king's 
pleasure  that  they  should  neither  treat  nor  consider  this  matter 
any  farther,  that  they  should  not  receive  nor  open  any  letters 
relating  to  it,  until  they  had  first  been  shown  to  the  king. 
Upon  this  the  university  carried  into  efiect  the  resolution  pre- 
viously passed,  that  sermons  and  lectures  should  be  suspended 
by  all  theii*  members  until  satisfaction  was  given  to  their  demands.' 
Next,  the  university  addressed  to  the  pope  a  very  frank  and  bold 
letter,  in  which  they  strongly  protested  against  the  intriguing 
conduct  of  the  Cardinal  Peter  de  Luna,  without  mentioning  his 
name,  and  urgently  besought  him  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  put  a 
speedy  end  to  the  schism ;  so  that  this  schism — ^which  God  avert 
— might  not  become  an  everlasting  one,  for  the  thing  had  already 
come  to  that  pass,  that  men  were  heard  openly  to  say,  it  made 
no  sort  of  diflerence  how  many  popes  there  were.  There  might 
be  not  two  or  three  only,  but  even  twelve.      Each  realm  might 

1  Magnas  quippe  dignitates  et  crana  benefida  in  hac  turbata  eccleaia  atsequuntur, 
quaa  integsa  ac  unita  ee  nunquam  adipisci  posse  et  merito  confiderent.    Pag.  695. 
'2  Bulaeu8, 1.  c.  pag.  696. 
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have  its  own  ecclesiastical  superior ;  and  each  of  these  might  be 
independent  of  the  others.^ 

It  is  dear  from  this,  how  the  being  accustomed  to  have  no 
generally  acknowledged  pope,  had  abeady  had  the  effect  of 
leading  men  to  think,  that  perhaps  one  universal  visible  head  of 
the  church  was  a  thing  not  necessary.  The  pope,  it  is  said, 
manifested  great  indignation  in  reading  this  letter— calling  it,  as 
was  reported  to  the  university,  a  malignant  and  venomous  letter.' 
The  university  thereupon  issued  a  second  letter  to  the  pope,  vin- 
dicating itself  from  this  reproach,  and  showing  that  they  had 
acted  out  of  pure  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  the  church,  still  expres- 
sing themselves,  however,  with  great  freedom.  But  Clement 
was  already  dead.  Now,  if  it  had  been  possible  at  this  juncture 
to  prevent  a  new  papal  election  on  this  side,  the  removal  of  the 
schism  would  thereby  have  been  greatly  facilitated.  The  univer- 
sity of  Paris  endeavoured  to  bring  this  about  by  letters  and  dele- 
gates sent  to  the  king,  and  directly  afterwards  to  the  college  of 
cardinals  :  but  they  could  effect  nothing.  The  cardinals  at 
Avignon  only  made  more  haste  to  complete  their  election,  so  as 
to  frustrate  this  design.  They  thought  themselves  bound  to 
maintain  their  rights  against  the  other  party.  Yet  before  pro- 
ceeding to  the  election,  they  pledged  themselves*  to  use  every 
effort  to  bring  about  the  restoration  of  peace  to  the  church,  and 
agreed  that  whichever  one  of  them  should  be  chosen  pope,  he 
would  not  hesitate,  if  it  should  be  necessary  to  effect  that  end, 
to  resign  his  dignity.  The  already  named  Cardinal  Peter  de 
Luna  of  Arragon^  a  man  far  superior  to  his  predecessors,  at  least 
in  clerical  dignity,  plausible  manners,  and  the  art  of  managing 
men,  was  chosen  pope.  He  called  himself  Benedict  XTTT.  He 
had  been,  earlier,  professor  of  the  canon  law  at  Montpellier,  and 
had  enjoyed  a  good  reputation.*    Gregory  XI.  made  him  cardi- 

1  Ut'plenunque  pasum  et  publice  non  Tereantur  dioere  Nihil  omnino  curandum, 
quot  PapM  not,  et  non  solnmmodo  duo  aut  tres,  sed  decern  ant  dnodedm,  imo  et 
singulis  regnii  singuloa  praefici  poese,  nulla  tibi  invicem  potestatifl  aut  jurisdictionis 
auctoritate  praelatos.    L.  1.  pag.  700. 

2  Malae  s^nt  et  Tenenoeae.    L.  1.  pag.  701. 

3  The  fonn  is  to  be  found  in  Bulae.  1.  c.  f.  730. 

^  Theodoric  of  Niem  writes  concerning  him,  from  an  acquaintance  with  him  thirty- 
six  years  before  at  Montpellier :  Homo  ingeniosus  et  ad  iuTeniendum  res  noTas  valde 
sabtilis.    Cf.  1.  2,  c.  33. 
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nal.*  He  had,  thus  far,  as  Theodoric  of  Niem  says,  manifested 
great  zeal  for  the  restoration  of  the  unity  of  the  church.  When 
employed  by  Pope  Clement  on  embassies,  he  had  found  fault, 
because  the  pope  did  nothing  for  the  restoration  of  concord  to 
the  church.  But  his  administration  of  the  papacy  did  not 
answer  the  expectations  which  his  previous  conduct  may  have 
inspired.  He  utterly  ignored  the  pledge  which  he  had  given 
before  he  assumed  the  papal  dignity  He  did  not  recognize 
the  form  of  that  oath,  when  sent  to  him,  as  genuine,  and  asserted 
that  a  pope  could  not  be  bound.^ 

In  the  year  1401,'  Nicholas  of  Clemangis  composed  his  re- 
markable book  on  the  corruptions  of  the  Churchy  in  which  he  sets 
forth  these  corruptions,  affecting  all  portions  of  the  church,  in 
the  darkest  colours,  and  yet  most  assuredly  in  accordance  with 
the  truth.  He,  too,  not  only  considers  the  schism  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  corruptions  in  the  chtu'ch,  but  also  as  a  means 
designed  to  bring  men  to  the  consciousness  of  them.  "  Who  does 
not  know  '' — says  he —  "that  this  frightful  pest  of  schism  was  first 
introduced  into  the  church  by  the  wickedness  of  the  cardinals,  that 
by  them  it  has  been  promoted,  propagated,  and  enabled  to  strike 
its  roots  so  deep."*  "If" — says  he^ — "all  kingdoms  however 
mighty,  great  and  exalted,  have  been  prostrated  to  the  dust  by  in- 
justice and  pride,  how  knowest'thou" — so  he  addresses  the  church 
— "  when  thou  hast  cast  far  from  thee  the  firm  rock  of  humility 
thou  wast  founded  on,  and  which  feared  no  storm  of  invasion, 
and  hast  lifted  thy  horn  on  high,  that  such  a  fabric  of  pride 
erected  by  thyself,  will  not  be  overthrown  I  Already  has  thy 
pride,  which  could  not  sustain  itself,  begun  slowly  and  gradually 
to  fall,  and  on  this  account  its  fall  was  not  perceived  by  the 

1  Theodoric  of  Niem  says  of  him :  Qui  time  satis^dilegehatur  a  multis,  eo  quod 
peritua  et  Tirtuosua  existeret,  a  pluribus  laudabatur. 

2  Da  Boulay,  p.  729,  cites  the'  letter  of  the  pope  to  the  king  of  France :  Respon- 
demus,  quod  qui  tibi  vel  aliis  ista  scripserunt,  yel  quomodolibet  retulerunt,  minus 
yeridice  id  egerunt,  et  propterea  dictam  copiam,  quam  confictam  esse  constanter 
asserimus,  tibi  remittimus.  It  bids  the  cardinals,  pag.  731,  ne  in  dicta  schedula  vos 
subscribatis,  nee  etia^  consentiatis  aliqualiter  aliis,  quae  non  licent  sen  non  decent, 
seu  ex  quibus  occasio  forte  posset  deprehendi,  quod  contra  reverentiam,  obedientiam 
aut  honorem  nobis  et  ecclesiae  Romanae  per  Tt)s  debitas,  seu  laudabiles  mores  inter 
nos  et  Tos,  praedecessores  nostros  et  yestros  obseryari  consuetos  aliqua  fierent. 

8  As  he  himself  says  in  the  book  de  ruina  ecclesiae  c.  16, — H.  y.  d.  Hatdt  tom.  i., 

pars  iii.  pag.  18,  when  the  division  had  already  lasted  nearly  twenty-three  years. 

4  C.  16. 
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majority.  But  now  thou  art  wholly  plunged  in  the  gulf,  and 
especially  since  the  breaking  out  of  this  abominable  schism. 
Most  surely  has  the  divine  anger  permitted  this  to  come  upon  thee 
as  a  check  to  thy  intolerable  wickedness,  that  thy  domination  so 
displeasing  to  Ood,  so  odious  to ,  the  nations,  may,  by  being 
divided  within  itself,  come  to  nought."  Not  that  the  true  faith 
would  run  any  hazard  in  this  conflict  of  contendipg  churches  in 
the  world ;  this  being  founded  upon  the  firm  rock  would  remain 
unshaken ;  but  it  was  otherwise  with  all  that  temporal  power, 
glory  and  pleasure,  wherewith  the  church  was  overladen  even  to 
loathing  and  the  forgetftdness  of  herself.*  As  the  cessation  of 
the  synagogue  followed  close  upon  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
so  the  fall  of  Rome  as  seat  and  head  of  the  chtu'ch,  seemed  to 
indicate  that  the  destructioYi  of  the  chiu-ch  herself  and  her  domi- 
nion might  be  near  at  hand.  For  how  could  she  long  subsist, 
who,  deprived  of  her  original  seat  and  head,  was  obliged  to  roam 
about  fugitive  and  inconstant,  and  like  a  stranger  in  the  world 
wander  irom  one  place  to  another.  She  must  have  foreseen  her  im- 
pending fall,  since  the  time  that,  detested  for  her  f9mication,  she 
fled  from  Rome  to  Avignon ;  where,  in  proportion  to  her  greater 
freedom,  she  more  openly  and  shamelessly  exposed  to  view  the 
ways  of  her  simony  and  profanation,  bringing  foreign  and  per- 
verted manners,  the  source  of  infinite  mischief,  into'  France. 
Where  good  manners  and  severe  discipline  once  reigned,  immo- 
derate luxury  had,  by  her  means,  now  begun  to  spread.  Hold- 
ing up  the  synagogue  as  an  antetype  of  the  church,  he  bids 
the  latter  take  warning  by  the  fate  of  the  former.  Then  he 
addresses  the  church  :  "  Awake,  for  once,  from  thy  long  sleep, 
O  wretched  sister  of  the  synagogue  !  Awake,  I  say,  at  last,  for 
once ;  and  set  a  limit  to  thy  intoxication,  which  it  might  take 
thee  long  enough,  so  to  speak,  to  sleep  out !  If  one  spark 
of  a  sound  understanding  still  remains  in  thee,  search  dili 
gently  into  the  writings  of  the  prophets,  and  know  from  them 
diat  the  hour  of  thy  shame  is  no  longer  at  a  distance,  but  close 
by.  Thou  wilt  see  what  an  end  awaits  thee  ;  and  how  evil  and 
dangerous  it  is  for  thee  to  lie  long  in  this  filth."*    He  describes^ 

1  Loquor  de  temporali  potentata,  de  gloria  et  deliciis,  quibut  usque  ad  nauseam  et 
obUrkmrai  sui  ip«a  ecclesia  obruta  est.    Cap.  42. 
3  Cup.  41. 
3  Cap.  42 
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into  what  igoomiDioos  dependance  on  the  French  court,  Clement 
YU.  had  cast  himself;  how  he  was  compelled  to  sacrifice  the 
good  of  the  church  to  the  interests  of  the  French  princes.  He 
speaks  of  the  scandalous  bargaining  away  of  benefices.  "  What 
poorer  creature" — says  he — *%as  there  than  our  Clement  as  long 
as  he  lived,  who  had  so  debased  himself  to  the  condition  of  a 
servant  of  servants  to  the  princes  of  France,  that  such  threats 
and  scomfiil  language  were  daily  heaped  upon  him  by  the  people 
of  the  court,  as  ought  not  to  bo  borne  by  the  most  miserable 
slave !  He  gave  way  to  their  rage,  he  gave  way  to  the  time,  he 
gave  way  to  clamorous  demands.  He  used  falsehoods,  disguises ; 
gave  splendid  promises ;  put  ofi^  with  fair  hopes  from  one  day  to 
another.  To  some  he  gave  benefices,  others  he  held  at  bay  with 
words.  All  who  by  the  art  of  flattery  or  of  playing  the  buffoon, 
had  made  themselves  agreeable  to  the  court,  he  took  every  pains 
to  please,  and  to  secure  their  favour  by  benefices,  in  order  that 
by  the  good  oflSces  of  such  he  might  make  sure  of  the  favour  of 
their  master."  On  the  handsome  and  well  dressed  young  men, 
in  whose  companionship  he  most  delighted,  h©  had  bestowed 
nearly  all  the  vacant  bishoprics  and  other  most  honourable  posts. 
The  more  easily  to  secure  and  preserve  the  goodwill  of  the 
princes,  he  had  himself  and  without  solicitation  sent  them 
presents^  allowed  them  to  practise  any  e^ttortions  they  chose  on 
the  clergy,  nay  even  invited  them  to  do  so  at  their  pleasure. 
In  this  most  deplorable  servitude,  which  could  not  be  called  a 
government  of  the  church,  he  had  spent  more  than  fifteen  years, 
inflicting  an  injury  on  the  church,  surpassing  all  belief. 

He  goes  through  the  several  orders  and  offices  of  the  church 
for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  the  corruption  in  them  all.  He 
describes^  the  worldly  pride  and  state  of  the  cardinals,  who,  when 
they  had  been  raised  from  the  lowest  rank  and  from  the  hum- 
blest offices  to  that  highest  dignity,  as  for  example,  from  the 
condition  of  grave-diggers,  wholly  forgot  what  they  once  were, 
and  looked  down  upon  all  the  other  spiritual  offices  of  the 
church  with  disdain.  He  reproached  them  with  their  luxurious 
habits  of  living ;'  accused  them  of  grasping  at  all  the  benefices, 
of  practising  simony.      ^e  speaks'  of  the  bad  appointments 

1  Cap.  13. 

3  ImmenKa  et  inexcusabilis  TOrago  coniupiscentiae. 

3,  Cap.  7 
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to  benefices  proceeding  firora  the  Roman  chancery,  which  had 
usurped  everything  to  itself.  Not  from  studious  pursuits  and 
the  school  alone,  but  from  the  plough,  and  from  menial  employ- 
ments, individuals  were  here  and  there  called  to  the  guidance  of 
parishes  and  to  the  other  benefices ;  men  who  understood  little 
more  of  Latin  than  they  did  of  the  Arabic  language ;  nay,  men 
who  could  not  even  read,  and  shame  to  say,  hardly  knew  the 
alphabet.  But  may  they  not  perhaps  have  made  amends  for 
this  Ignorance  by  the  excellence  of  their  manners  ?  Not  in  the 
least.  Brought  up  without  learning  in  idleness,  they  busied  them- 
selves only  with  looking  out  for  their  pleasures,  feasting  and 
sporting.  Hence  in  all  places,  so  many  bad,  wretched,  ignorant 
priests,  whose  scandalous  lives  made  them  both  offensive  and 
sources  of  corruption  to  the  communities.  Hence  the  expres- 
sions of  contempt  for  priests  on  the  lips  of  all  the  people.  While 
it  was  formerly  the  case,  that  with  people  of  the  world  the  priest- 
hood stood  in  the  highest  honour,  and  nothing  was  considered 
more  worthy  of  respect  than  this  order,  now  nothing  was  con-^ 
sidered  more  deserving  of  contempt.  He  complains^  that  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  every  man  who  engaged  in  that 
study,  were  ridiculed;  apd  especially — which  was  most  to  be 
wondered  at — by  the  bishops,  who  looked  upon  their  own  decrees 
as  of  vastly  more  importance  than  the  divine  precepts.  That 
glorious  office  of  preaching,  the  fairest  of  all  offices,  and  which 
once  belonged  solely  to  the  pastors,  had  sunk  among  them  to 
so  low  esteem,  that  there  was  nothing  they  held  to  be  more 
worthless,  or  less  becoming  their  dignity.  He  points  out'  the 
mendicants  as  being  almost  the  only  persons  that  occupied  them- 
selves with  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  that  supplied  the  office  of 
preaching,  who  alone,  as  they  affirmed,  administered  the  func^ 
tions  of  all  the  church  offices  which  were  neglected  by  all  others, 
alone  represented  that  which  by  the  vices,  the  ignorance  and 
remissness  of  all  the  rest,  had  fallen  into  desuetude.  But  next 
he  attacks  these  also,  representing  them  as  the  genuine  successors 
of  the  Pharisees  described  in  the  gospels,  who,  under  their  show 
of  holiness,  concealed  all  manner  of  wickedness.  They  were 
ravening  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing,  who  put  on  for  outside  show, 

1  Cap.  19.  2  Cap.  33. 
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severity  of  life,  chastity,  humility,  holy  simplicity;  but  in  secret 
abandoned  themselves  to  the  choicest  pleasures,  to  a  dainty 
variety  of  luxurious  enjoyments.  He  acknowledges^  that  in  the 
midst  of  the  great  mass  of  the  bad  members  of  the  church  there 
was  doubtless  also  a  good  seed ;  since  Christ  had  promised  of 
the  church  at  large,  that  her  faith  should  not  become  utterly 
extinct ;  but  in  the  midst  of  so  many  that  were  bad,  the  small 
number  of  the  good  vanished  to  a  point.  The  proportion  was 
scarcely  one  to  a  thousand.  And  whenever  an  individual  in  a 
community  distinguished  himself  by  his  pious  living,  he  was  made 
a  butt  of  ridicule  for  the  rest,  was  pointed  out  as  a  proud  man,  a 
singular  fellow,  an  insane  person  or  a  hypocrite ;  hence  numbers 
from  whom  some  good  might  come,  had  they  been  associated 
with  the  good,  were  in  the  society  of  the  bad  swept  along  into 
wickedness. 

Clemangis  saw  more  profoundly  than  others  into  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  church,  and  its  causes ;  and  hence  he  placed  but 
little  confidence  in  the  means  employed  for  its  removal.  He 
was  penetrated  with  a  thorough  conviction  that  the  thing  needed 
here  was  a  deep-going  process  of  purification,  to  be  accomplished 
only  by  the  wisdom  and  almighty  power  of  God;  and  he  saw 
that  the  evils  which  men  vainly  sought  to  heal  by  higher  remedies, 
must  in  spite  of  all  human  expedients  continually  go  on  increas- 
ing to  their  fxdlest  measure  before  that  help  could  come  firom  God. 
"  Because" — says  he — "  the  church,  though  torn  and  rent  by  so 
many  calamities,  refiised  to  humble  herself,  she  justly  therefore 
must  first  be  humbled  by  Him,  who  humbles  whatever  exalteth 
itself,  and  exalts  the  lowly,  to  the  end  that  she  may  return  back 
to  the  state  of  grace  from  which  she  has  fallen.  She  must  first 
be  still  more  afflicted,  still  more  smitten ;  not  till  then  can  she  be 
healed."^  "  For" — says  he—"  as  regards  the  restoration  of  the 
church,  rent  asimder  by  this  unhappy  schism,  it  is  vain  to  hope 
that  anything  of  this  sort  will  be  brought  about  by  us.  This 
can  never  be  accomplished  by  man's  work,  never  by  any  human 
art  whatsoever.  This  thing  requires  of  a  certainty  another  hand. 
And  if  ever  a  union  of  the  church  shall  take  place,  the  physidaii 
that  effects  it  must  be  He  who  gave  the  wound ;  for  the  wound 


I  Cap.  39,  40.  2  Cap  43. 
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is  SO  grave  and  incurable  as  to  be  incapable  of  healing  by  any 
other  pains.  A  great  deal  has  been  done  on  this  subject,  a  great 
deal  written ;  a  great  deal  said ;  many  embassies  have  been 
undertaken  on  account  of  it.  But  the  more  we  have  met  and 
deliberated  and  proposed,  the  more  complicated  and  obscure  the 
matter  has  grown  ;  for  God  mocks  our  pains,  because  we  fancy 
ourselves  able  by  our  own  prudence  and  skill,  without  his  help, 
to  accomplish  what  is  his  work  alone.  Add  to  this,  that  we  are 
unworthy  of  receiving  peace  from  him  and  of  having  peace;  for 
God  the  Lord  has  said,  "There  is  no  peajce  to  the  wicked." 
He  looks  foi^ward  in  expectation  of  a  persecution  of  the  church, 
sent  as  a  divine  judgment,  and  growing  out  of  the  schism.  By 
this  persecution  coming  from  the  secular  power,  the  church 
would  be  deprived  of  the  rights  and  possessions  not  her  own 
which  she  had  brought  within  her  grasp,  and  reduced  back  to 
poverty.  "This  persecution,"  says  he,  "  will  come  upon  us  sooner 
perhaps  than  many  are  aware.  We  might  see  the  foundation 
already  laid  for  it  in  various  ways,  were  we  not  so  blinded ;  and 
any  man  possessed  of  his  senses  may  certainly  see  how  this  per- 
secution threatens  to  break  out  more  and  more  every  day." 
Scanning  with  a  prophetic  eye  the  remote  ftiture  as  if  it  were 
near  at  hand,  Clemangis  predicts  such  a  process  of  purification 
and  such  a  revolution  of  the  church,  as  subsequently  proceeded 
from  the  Reformation.  "  What  methods" — he  concludes — "  still 
remain  in  thy  hands,  O  Christ,  if  thou  wilt  purify  thy  church 
from  such  dross  as  that  into  which  its  gold  and  silver  have  been 
converted  1  what  other  method,  than  that  thou  wilt  finally  purge 
away  from  the  refining  even  this  dross  itself,  which  can  by  no 
refining  fire  be  again  transmuted  into  gold  and  silver,  and  pre- 
pare in  it  a  new  metal  of  untarnished  purity  ? 

In  order  clearly  to  understand  how  this  distinguished  man 
judges  concerning  the  corruption  of  the  church  of  his  time,  and 
concerning  the  means  requisite  for  its  cure,  we  should  compare 
with  this  book  a  treatise  which  he  addressed  to  a  finend  of  his, 
who  was  candidate  for  a  theological  degree,  and  proposed  to  hold 
lectures  on  the  Sentences  at  some  university.  This  was  his 
treatise  on  the  Study  of  Theology ^  He  represents  the  chief  end 
of  theological  study  to  be  education  for  the  office  of  preaching. 

1  be  studio  thcologico  in  d'Achery'8  Spicilegium,  vol.  i.,  p.  473  sq. 
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In  the  neglect  of  this,  he  finds  the  principal  cause  of  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  church.  Jn  the  exercise  of  this  oflSce,  we  ought 
chiefly  to  imitate  Christ ;  for  his  whole  activity  had  consisted  in 
teaching.  "  For  sometimes^ — says  he — "  Christ  taught  his  disci- 
ples, sometimes  the  multitude,  sometimes  the  Pharisees ;  occar- 
sionally  he  taught  in  the  synagogue,  often  in  the  temple,  sometimes 
on  the  land,  sometimes  on  the  water,  sometimes  on  mountains, 
sometimes  on  the  plains ;  oftentimes  he  taught  many  together  ; 
then  again,  individuals.  Who  should  not  say,  then,  that  the 
best  method  is  the  one  which  Christ,  the  perfect  pattern  of  all 
that  is  good,  practised  unceasingly  while  living  in  the  flesh? 
But  what  is  meant  by  being  a  teacher  t  What  else  than  this ; 
with  the  right  art,  with  experience,  and  zeal  for  the  cure  of  souls, 
to  teach  others  t  For  it  is  not  the  square  cap,  not  the  higher 
pulpit  that  makes  the  doctor."  "  To  the  theologian  or  to  the 
preacher^ — says  he — ^*  fori  look  upon  both  as  one  and  the  same — 
it  belongs,  in  particular,  to  live  uprightly  according  to  the  will  of 
God,  that  in  the  practice  of  this  commandment,  and  in  all  life  and 
conversation,  he  may  ftimish  a  pattern  to  all.''  He  accordingly 
regards  the  practical  element  as  the  end  and  aim  of  thedogical 
study,  and  disputes  a  theologian  of  some  eminence,  who  had 
asserted  that  to  teach  and  dispute  at  the  university,  was  some- 
thing of  higher  note  than  to  preadi.  "  Since  " — says  he — "  the 
end  of  theological  study  is  to  instruct  in  the  right  manner  one's 
self  and  others  in  that  which  pertains  to  eternal  life,  so  we  may 
see  which  we  should  consider  as  most  profitable  and  salutary, 
whether  actively  to  discharge  the  predicatorial  office  in  zeal  for 
the  salvation  of  souls,  or  after  one  has  obtained  the  academical 
degree,  to  remain  always  at  the  university,  teaching  and  disput- 
ing. What  purpose" — says  he — "is  all  this  to  serve?  Cer- 
tainly this  purpose ;  to  form  others  that  they  may  be  capable  of 
leading  the  rest  to  salvation.  Now  if  the  means  must  correspond 
to  the  end,  is  it  not  better,  by  one's  own  preaching  to  lead  others 
to  salvation,  than  to  educate  such  as  are  destined  thus  to  operate 
on  others,  but  will  perhaps  never  do  so  ?^  Who  must  not  see  " 
— ^he  says — "  that  it  is  better  to  banish  errors  out  of  the  hearts  of 
men,  than  out  of  books  ?  In  many  things,  the  people  at  the 
present  time  stand  at  a  very  great  distance  in  thehr  ways  of  think- 

1  Pag.  478. 
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ing  from  that  which  the  trua  fidth  requires.  They  use  magical 
arts ;  they  are  closely  wrapt  in  various  superstitions ;  they  seek 
advice  firom  fortune  tellers ;  they  are  in  error  as  to  the  majority 
\)f  the  articles  of  faith.  If  there  is  much  acute  disputation 
against  all  this  in  the  schools,  of  what  avail  is  it  to  those  who, 
remote  firom  such  places,  hear  nothing  of  all  this,  those  whom  no 
theologians  ever  come  to  instruct?  Is  not  the  physician  who,  after 
having  learned  the  art,  visits  and  heals  the  sick,  more  useful  than 
he  who  never  exercises  the  art,  but  only  disputes  in  the  schools  t"^ 
The  cause,  however,  of  the  neglect  of  preaching,  and  the  cause 
of  the  bad  preaching  in  his  own  time,  he  finds  in  the  false  treat* 
ment  of  theology,  as  merely  a  matter  of  the  understanding  and 
not  a  matter  of  the  heart ;  in  the  dislike  of  the  study  of  the  bible, 
in  the  one-sided  scholastic  tendency,  in  the  fact  that  such  a 
theology  was  pursued  as  could  neither  fill  the  heart  with  zeal  for 
the  preacher^s  office,  nor  render  one  qualified  for  its  performance. 
He  says — "  We  see  most  school  theologians  at  the  present  time 
attributing  so  little  weight  to  proofs  drawn  from  the  Scriptures, 
that  they  deride  a  proof  grounded  on  such  authority,  as  indicat- 
ing a  sluggish  intellect,  or  want  of  acuteness ;  as  if  that  were  of 
more  weight,  which  is  excogitated  by  human  invention,  than 
what  God  had  revealed  fix)m  heaven.*'  After  citing  the  words  in 
2  Tim.  iii.  16,  he  says :  "  Of  little  profit  to  that  end  are  the 
things  in  which  the  majority  exercise  themselves  at  the  present 
day ;  things  which  may  indeed  in  some  way  or  other  serve  to 
sharpen  the  intellect,  but  can  neither  warm  the  heart,  kindle 
emotion  in  the  soul,  nor  supply  it  with  any  nourishment,  but 
leave  it  cold,  hard,  and  withered.^*  Hence  it  is,  that  they  are  so 
indolent  in  discharging  the  preacher's  office.  They  have  never 
learned  the  science  which  ministers  thereto.  This  is  the  true 
knowledge  after  which  every  theologian  should  strive,  knowledge 
which  not  only  informs  the  understanding,  but  at  the  same  time 
takes  hold  on  the  affections.'''    He  compares  the  theology  of  his 

1  Pig.  479. 

2  Ad  quae  ilU  sunt  pamm  utllia,  in  quibus  hodie  plurimi  exeroentur,  quae  lioet 
inteUeetvin  ateomque  acuant,  nullo  tamen  igne  suooendimt  affeotami  nullo  motu 
excitant,  nuUo  alimento  paacnnt,  sed  frigidnm,  torpentem,  aridum  relinqunnt.  Pag. 
476. 

S  nia  est  Tera  scientia,  quae  theolognm  decet,  qnamque  omnis  debet  theologus  ex- 
petere,  quae  non  modo  intelleotum  inttniat,  sed  inAindat  rimnl  atque  imbuat  affec- 
tnm.    Ibid. 
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time  to  the  apples  of  Sodom,  which^pseen  firom  without,  appeared 
fair,  but  within  were  only  dust  and  ashes.  Accordingly  such  a 
theology  could  never  still  the  cravings  of  the  spirit,  nowever 
acute  and  ingenious  it  might  appear.  He  calls  upon  his  firiend 
to  study  in  particular  the  church  fathers ;  but  to  regard  these  as 
only  the  rivulets,  leading  back  to  the  fountain  head  of  the  holy 
Scriptures  themselves.  He  already  lays  down  the  principle,  that 
in  matters  of  religion,  nothing  should  be  asserted  which  could 
not  be  proved  out  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  where,  by  rightly 
searching,  one  would  find  everything  necessary  to  be  known  in 
order  to  salvation.^ 

The  predictions  uttered  by  Clemangis,  in  his  book  De  ruina 
ecclesiae,  about  the  fruitless  character  of  the  means  by  which  it 
was  attempted  to  do  away  the  schism,  were  more  and  more 
verified  every  day.    The  University  of  Paris  issued  a  letter  to 
Pope  Benedict  soon  after  his  accession  to  office,  calling  upon 
him  in  the  most  pressing  manner  to  set  forward  the  cause  of  the 
union  without  any  procrastination.     He  ought  not  to  delay  even 
for  a  moment.      If  he  waited  but  a  day,  another  would  soon  be 
added,  and  so  the  whole  thing  would  pass  into  forgetfulness. 
Flatterers  would  come  :  men  who,  under  the  guise  of  friendship, 
instilled  the  deadliest  poison.      Men,  ambitious  for  dignities ; 
eager  aspirants  for  promotions  and  benefices ;  all  the  courtiers 
who  did  homage  to  the  power  of  the  moment ;  and  if  to  such  he 
opened  his  ears,  they  would  be  ever  drawing  him  farther  and 
farther  from  this  matter.     United  with  all  this  would  be  the  sweet 
custom  of  honour,  best  fitted  of  all  things  to  entice  and  deceive 
him,  as  it  had  done  with  many,  especially  in  these  times.  He  had 
the  latest  example  of  this  in  his  predecessor,  who  had  by  it  alone 
been  led  to  adhere  so  obstinately  to  the  opinion  he  had  once 
adopted.     But  if  Benedict  should  advert  to  the  fact,  that  all  did 
not  depend  on  him,  that  there  was  something  incumbent  also  on 
the  other  pope,  it  was  maintained  on  the  other  hand,  that  without 
the  least  doubt  everything  depended  on  his  doing  his  own  duty ; 
and  the  other  might  be  left  to  do  the  same,  or,  if  he  did  not  do  it, 

1  Quoniam  in  bis  quae  divina  sunt,  nihil  debemns  temere  dcfinire,  nisi  ex  eoelcsti- 
bns  poesit  oraculiB  approbari :  quae  divinitus  enuntiata  de  his,  quae  scita  de  deo  sunt 
necessaria,  ant  ad  salutem  opportona,  si  diligentur  investigarentur,  nos  «iifficienter 
instrunnt.     Ibid. 
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he  must  inevitably  make  the  wickedness  of  his  course  evident  to 
all.  The  pope  returned  to  this  letter  of  the  university,  an  answer 
couched  in  the  most  general  terms,  expressing  his  earnest  desire 
of  promoting  the  unity  of  the  church,  but  at  the  same  time  excus- 
ing himself  on  the  plea  that  all  did  not  depend  on  him  alone,  and 
that  he  felt  himself  pledged  to  nothing. 

To  explain  the  fact,  how  the  popes  could  for  so  long  a  time 
disappoint  the  earnest  desires  of  all  the  well-disposed  ifor  the  res- 
toration  of  church-unity,  and  for  a  renovation  of  the  church, 
now  so  deeply  depressed,  and  to  understand  rightly  the  fluctua- 
ting, uncertain  character  of  the  negotiations  entered  into  with 
them,  we  should  have  distinctly  before  our  minds  the  relation  of 
the  parties  by  which  they  were  influenced.    As  usually  happens 
in  passing  from  an  old  state  of  things  to  a  new,  three  parties  had 
sprung  up :  one,  which  was  utterly  unable  to  rid  itself  of  the 
principles  of  the  mediaeval  ecclesiastical  law,  and  of  papal  absolu- 
tism, and  which  ever  eyed  with  suspicion  all  attempts  to  set 
another  authority  as  judge  over  the  pope ;  a  second,  which  was 
disposed  to  carry  out  against  the  pope  with  reckless  violence, 
and  without  sparing,  the  principles  of  the  new  ecclesiastical  law 
now  in  the  process  of  formation,  according  to  which  the  popes 
should  be  subject  to  the  control  of  general  councils, — a  party 
inclined  to  radical  revolution ;  and  the  more  prudent  and  mode- 
rate advocates  of  the  new  system,  of  the  new  liberty  of  the  church, 
at  whose  head  stood  men  like  D' Ailly  and  Gerson.     The  French 
church  itself,  which  laboured  most  zealously  for  the  removal  of 
the  schisfh,  and  the  reform  of  the  church,  was  divided  into  these 
three  parties,  and  their  own  contentions  with  each  other  promoted 
the  interests  of  Pope  Benedict,  who  possessed  far  more  self- 
reliance  and  craft  than  his  predecessors,  and  the  popes  of  the 
other  party,  and  who  seems  to  have  understood  how  to  exercise  a 
certain  power  over  the  minds  of  others.     Opposed  to  the  free 
spirit  of  the  University  of  Paris  was  the  tendency  and  bent  of 
the  University  at  Toulouse,  which  was  still  fast  entan^ed  in  the 
old  system.     But  in  the  University  of  Paris  itself,  those  two  par- 
ties,— ^the  party  inclined  to  radical  measures,  and  the  more  mode- 
rate one,  could  not  come  to  any  agreement.      The  one  wanted 
from  the.firstto  put  an  end  to  the  crafty  intrigues  of  Benedict, 
and  with  the  aid  of  the  secular  power  to  break  up  his  rule.  They 
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would  go  the  length  of  renouncing  ecclesiastical  obedience  to 
him,  thos  compelling  him  to  resign.     A  welcome  thing  to  them  it 
would  be  if  the  French  church  shonld  for  once  subsist  without  a 
pope  and  govern  itself.    It  might  doubtless  be  the  case  akothat, 
with  many,  worldly  interests  mixed  in.    The  more  prudent  party 
dreaded  a  movement  which,  once  set  agoing,  might  lead  fiurther 
than  was  ^t  first  proposed.    With  the  theological  faculty  the  con- 
siderations of  mildness  and  forbearance  had  the  most  weight;  but 
they  easily  yielded  to  the  preponderance  of  the  other  faculties. 
Gerson,  by  his  character  and  his  principles,  was  no  less  violent  in 
his  opposition  to  all  that  appeared  to  him  revolutionary  in  the 
evolution  of  the  church,  than  he  was  to  all  slavish  dependance  of 
the  church  upon  the  popes,  and  the  mean  course,  which  appeared 
to  him  the  only  right  one  between  the  two  extremes,  he  was  for 
thrusting  upon  all.    It  might  appear  surprising,  that  the  already 
mentioned  Nicholas  of  Clemangis,  the  organ  through  whom  the 
Paris  university  expressed  its  earlier  free-spoken  declarations 
against  the  pope,  who,  for  fireedom  of  mind  stood  far  above  all 
the  Parisian  theologians,  and  had  ventured  to  break  through  the 
common  limits  of  the  Paririan  theology,  should  not  in  this  case, 
however,  be  at  aU  satisfied  with  the  bolder  party  which  stood  forth 
against  Pope  Benedict.     But  for  the  very  reason  that  he  saw  so 
deeply  into  the  corruption  of  the  church  and  its  causes,  he  could 
not  indulge  the  hopes  by  which  others  allowed  themselves  to  be 
deceived.  He  was  convinced  from  the  beginning,  that  something 
else  must  be  relied  on  than  human  wisdom ;  that  help  was  to  be 
expected  for  the  church  from  God  alone.    He  feared  that  by  all 
the  attempts  to  cure,  the  evil  might  only  be  made  worse.      He 
was  perfectly  satisfied  with  neither  one  of  the  parties.      In  those 
who  stood  forth  with  the  most  freedom  and  boldness,  he  missed 
a  pure  and  single  interest  for  the  well-being  of  the  church ;  he 
believed  that  he  saw  selfish  motives.     He  beheld  little  else  but  the 
contest  of  passions ;  he  did  not  find  the  wisdom  and  calm  col- 
lectedness  that  grew  out  of  cool  persuasion,  by  which  alone  the 
rightftd  cause  could  be  ascertained.    The  conduct  of  Benedict's 
enemies  appeared  to  him  indelicate,  passionate  and  unfbrbearing. 
He  failed  of  seeing  in  it  the  respect  which  was  due  to  the  head 
of  the  church.     Although  in  his  theological  tendency  he  was 
otherwise  more  free  than  the  rest  of  the  Parisian  theologians,  and 
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not  trammelled  by  the  fetters  of  scholasticism,  yet  he  could  not 
so  easily  as  many  others  set  himself  beyond  all  respect  for  the 
papal  office.  He  feared  an  indevout  tendency,  striving  to  break 
loose  from  the  head  of  the  church.  He  saw  arbitrary  will  and  a 
licentious  freedom  abready  spreading  far  and  wide,  in  lieu  of  dis- 
cipline and  good  order.  He  feared  that  in  place  of  dependance 
on  the  popes,  in  whom  he  would  by  no  means  approve  of  the  abuse 
of  power,  would  be  substituted  a  still  more  corrupting  dependance 
on  princes  and  courts.  In  view  of  such  dangers  as  these  which 
seemed  to  him  to  threaten  the  course  of  the  party  which  proposed 
to  break  loose  from  Pope  Benedict,  he  was  from  conviction  an 
opponent  of  those  violent  steps  against  him.  Add  to  this,  that 
demangb  could  not  in  particular  place  the  least  confidence  in 
those  hopes  which  were  built  on  the  declaration  of  neutrality  by 
France.  He  believed  that  by  this  divisions  only  would  arise  in 
their  own  party>  and  that  the  opposite  elements,  instead  of  being 
enfeebled,  would  gain  strength.  Neither  would  the  abdication  of 
Pope  Benedict  be  of  any  use  unless  the  other  pope  should  resolve 
to  do  likewis^or  his  party  were  dbposed  to  force  him  to  it.  Thus 
he  feared  that  by  division  among  themselves  and  consequent 
weakness,  the  other  party  would  only  become  more  confirmed  and 
more  haughty,  while  no  issue  would  be  reached.  These  consi- 
derations made  him  from  the  beginningand  ever  after  an  opponent 
of  the  proposed  renunciation  of  Pope  Benedict,  and  he  held  his 
position  to  the  last,  when  his  voice  could  no  longer  be  heard 
against  so  many  others,  and  what  he  would  have  prevented  if  he 
could,  was  still  carried  through.  The  consequences  that  ensued 
justified  the  views  which  had  been  expressed  by  him.  Add  to 
this,  that  Benedict,  personally,  had  made  a&vourable  impression 
on  him.  He  was  inclined  to  excuse  the  steps  he  had  taken  ;  he 
gave  him  credit  for  more  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  church  than 
others  did.  He  always  carefully  abstained  from  flattering  the 
Dope ;  he  reminded  him  in  the  strongest  language  of  his  duty  to 
he  church.  When  the  pope  entered  upon  his  office,  Clemangis 
^rote  him  a  letter  upon  that  occasion,  in  1394,  explaining  to  him 
tk  point  of  view,  such  as  we  have  already  described  it,  under 
wbch  he  himself  regaixled  the  relations  of  the  church  at  that 
tim\  <<  Far  be  from  me" — he  wrote — "  any  wish  to  flatter  the 
pope  as  from  my  early  youtib,  this  worst  of  pests,  which  commits 
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such  frightful  ravages  on  all  common  interests^  has  ever  been  to 
me  an  abomination.  Plenty  of  those  will*  appear  before  you, 
who,  unused  to  speak  the  truth,  and  inflamed  by  a  blind  desire 
of  benefices,  will  endeavour  to  flatter  your  ears  with  deceitful 
words.  Would  to  God  there  were  even  but  a  few  still  left,  fair 
and  fidendly  enough,  to  tell  you  the  truth  which  engenders 
hatred,  which  is  unwelcome  to  the  multitude,  though  welcome, 
as  I  hope,  to  yoor  heart.  I  confess,  that  at  the  present  moment, 
so  far  as  in  me  lies,  I  am  of  this  number,  and  so  shall  remain, 
should  I  address  you  any  other  letter  in  the  future.  I  come  not 
to  petition  you  for  benefices,  not  to  speak  to  you  about  any  inte- 
rests of  my  own,  but  of  yours.  And  with  good  truth  may  I  call 
that  your  interest,  which  is  the  interest  of  the  whole  church,  the 
guidance  and  administration  of  which  God  has  now  set  before 
you."  Afler  reminding  the  pope  of  the  compass  and  extent  of 
his  duties  growing  out  of  this  relation  of  his  to  the  church,  he 
adds :  "  It  will,  however,  be  required  of  you  from  the  Lord, 
whose  vicar  you  are,  to  give  an  account  of  so  much  the  more,  as 
you  and  your  predecessors  have  taken  on  your  shoulders  of  your 
own  will,  additional  burdens  besides  what  were  long  ago  imposed 
on  you  by  the  Lord  and  the  church ;  as  you,  by  setting  aside  the 
custom  of  election  to  the  bishoprics  and  other  church  dignities, 
and  by  taking  away  from  all  patrons  the  right  of  collation, 
have  made  the  distribution  of  ecclesiastical  offices,  in  all  the 
grades,  dependant  on  your  will.  Whether  this  was  for  your 
happiness,  you  must  judge  for  yourself;  but  whether  it  serve 
for  the  well  being  of  the  church,  is  a  question  the  discussion 
of  which  would  occupy  too  much  space  for  a  letter."  From 
these  words  it  is  easy  to  see — what  accords  with  other  declara- 
tions of  Clemangis — that  he,  like  the  other  men  of  the  Paris 
University  who  favoured  reform,  considered  some  limitation  of 
the  papal  power,  which  had  brought  everjrthing  within  its  vor- 
tex,— a  limitation  of  this  power  in  the  guidance  of  the  church, 
,  — as  a  thing  calculated  to  promote  the  interest  of  the  pope,  b\ 
freeing  him  from  responsibilities  which  he  was  in  no  conditio* 
to  meet,  as  well  as  the  good  of  the  church  itself.  How  impc;*- 
tant  an  object  it  seem^  in  his  own  mind,  that  the  pope  should 
be  placed  in  contact  with  noble  and  free-hearted  men,  appears  f^m 
the  fact  that  he  particularly  recommended  to  him  in  this  Wter 
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Pierre  d'Ailly,  then  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Paris.  He 
describes  him  as  a  man  greatly  distinguished  by  his  knowledge, 
his  character,  and  his  zeal  for  the  unity  of  the  church ;  a  man 
whose  virtues  had  drawn  upon  him  the  hatred  of  many.^  We. 
will  here  mention,  by  the  way,  an  incident  characteristic  of  Cle- 
mangis  and  his  relations  to  Avignon.  He  had  sent  this  letter  to 
his  friends  at  the  court  in  Avignon,  requesting  them  to  place  it 
in  the  hands  of  the  pope ;  but  these  friends  had  found  it  neces- 
sary to  expunge  many  parts  of  it.  The  letter  appeared  to  them 
too  bold  ;  they  interpreted  it  as  a  want  of  respect,  that  he  should 
address  the  pope  in  the  singular  number ;  the  encomiums  on 
Peter  d'Ailly,  whose  free  and  noble  spirit  would  not  be  likely  to 
make  him  a  favourite  at  the  court  of  Avignon,  they  thought 
overdrawn,  so  they  had  taken  the  liberty  to  alter  the  letter 
according  to  their  own  will ;  for  example  to  leave  out  the  whole 
passage  where  Clemangis  warns  the  pope  against  flattery,  since 
even  this  seemed  to  them  hardly  consistent  with  the  respect  due 
to  the  pope.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  letter,  as  Clemangis 
complains,  was  robbed  by  these  arbitrary  omissions  and  altera- 
tions, of  its  true  meaning.  Now,  had  they  presented  the  letter 
in  this  mutilated  form,  they  might  thus  at  least  have  shown  their 
good  intentions  towards  their  friend ;  but  by  putting,  as  they  did, 
the  mutilated  letter  into  the  pope's  hands  along  with  the  original, 
they  may  only  have  intended  by  such  a  course  to  shield  them- 
selves from  any  charge  of  disrespect  towards  the  pope  in  trans^ 
mitting  to  him  so  bold  a  letter,  or  they  may,  as  Clemangis 
suspected,  have  intended  to  make  the  writer  himself  appear  in 
an  unfavourable  light.  At  any  rate  they  must  have  been  much 
more  intent  on  their  own  interest  than  on  that  of  their  friend. 
Clemangis  bitterly  blames  this  proceeding  of  his  friends.  "  It 
is  the  pernicious  distemper  of  these  times" — he  says — "  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  place  you  live  in,  Avignon,  to  suppose  that  truth 
cannot  please  unless  it  appears  decked  out  in  ornaments  and 
concealed  by  flattery;  that  if  it  be  presented  naked  and  with 
freedom,  it  must  offend  everybody  and  stir  up  against  it  anger 
or  ridicule.  No  wonder  then  that  you  have  contracted  a  taint 
from  the  customs  of  the  place  and  the  time."*      At  all  events, 

1  Ep.  2.  Nic.  deClemangis  opp.  ed.  Lydius,  epp.  pag.  6—10.       2  Ep.  3.  pag.  12. 
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that  solidtade  of  theirs  was  unfoanded ;  and  if  thej  proposed 
to  themselves  any  such  object  as  those  just  mentioned^  they  were 
disappointed.  Benedict  could  not  have  been  displeased  with 
Clemangis  for  speaking  so  freely.  This  honest  freedom  probably 
led  him  to  entertain  a  still  greater  liking  for  the  writer.  Bene- 
dict succeeded  in  persuading  Clemangis  to  enter  into  his  own 
service,  thereby  gaining  the  double  advantage  of  depriving  the 
alliance  of  the  more  liberal  parties  at  Paris  of  the  talents  of  so 
good  a  man,  and  of  turning  these  talents  to  the  benefit  of  his 
own  cause.  Tlirough  the  mediation  of  the  friends  of  Clemangis 
at  Avignon,  the  latter  was  induced  to  accept  the  o£Sce  of  papal 
secretary. 

Doubtless  the  pope,  who  was  observant  of  the  change  taking 
place,  in  the  culture  of  the  times,  wished  to  secure  llie  better 
style  of  Clemangis  which  corresponded  to  the  more  refined  taste 
now  beginning  to  prevail,  for  his  correspondence  and  public 
declarations ;  and  the  consideration  which  Clemangis  offers  as  a 
reason  why  he  could  not  be  fitted  for  such  an  office,  namely,  that 
he  could  not  alter  his  habit  of  writing  into  a  common  chancei^' 
style,  may  have  been,  in  the  view  of  the  pope,  an  additional 
reason  for  wishing  him  to  become  his  secretary.  Hence,  when 
Clemangis  mentioned  this  difficulty,  the  pope  simply  requested 
him  to  retain  the  style  to  which  he  was  accustomed.  Clemangis, 
by  personal  inclination,  bad  no  particular  fondness  for  the  curial 
service,  or  the  life  at  court.  He  had  already  declined  many 
offers  of  the  same  kind,  which  had  been  held  out  to  him  by 
princes.  He  could  not  but  have  many  objections  therefore 
to  make,  at  first,  to  this  new  proposal ; — ^his  habits  of  free- 
dom, his  disinclination  to  the  court*life,  his  physical  weakness 
and  incapacity  to  endure  any  great  degree  of  labour.  But  the 
pope  bade  his  friends  reply  that  he  should  lose  none  of  his  fi*ee- 
dom,  but  rather  obtain  more  than  have  less  than  he  enjoyed 
before ;  that  in  the  labours  imposed  on  him  due  regard  should 
ever  be  had  to  his  ability  and  his  inclination.  So  Clemangis 
determined  to  accept  the  place,  and  his  further  acquaintance 
with  the  court  at  Avignon,  instead  of  producing  any  change  in 
his  feelings  towards  Benedict,  seems  rather  to  have  confirmed 
him  in  his  first  good  opinion  of  the  pope,  and  in  the  fiiendly 
regards  which  he  had  for  him.     He  says  of  the  court  at  Avignon : 
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''  While  I  would  not  say  that  it  is  free  from  all  vices,  I  must  still 
own  that  there  was  greater  decwicy  of  behaviour^  more  dignity 
and  self-respect  in  outward  manners,  than  I  have  ever  witnessed 
in  the  courts  of  secular  princes."  Certainly  we  must  regard  this 
as  a  singular  statement,  if  we  compare  it  with  the  picture  which 
Petrarch  in  his  letters  has  drawn  of  the  court  at  Avignon  ;  yet 
from  the  language  of  Clemangis  himself,  it  may  be  gathered 
that  the  court  at  Avignon  was  not  of  the  character  which  might 
be  expected  from  the  attendants  on  a  pope.  He  speaks  only  by 
way  of  comparison ;  and  thus  much  at  least  may  be  true,  that 
Benedict  was  favourably  distinguished  in  this  respect  from  several 
of  his  predecessors,  and  endeavoured  to  give  a  corresponding 
dignity  of  manners^  to  his  court.^  In  the  next  place,  it  is  clear, 
from  what  Clemangis  himself  says  respecting  his  relations  at 
Avignon,  that  the  pope,  by  the  indulgence  with  which  he  treated 
him,  took  a  strong  hold  on  his  affections  and  bound  him  to  grati- 
tude.' No  labour  was  imposed  on  him,  until  he  was  first  con- 
sulted whether  it  was  agreeable  to  him ;  and  if  he  had  scruples 
about  engaging  in  a  matter  of  business,  because  it  stood  in  some 
collision  with  his  French  interests,  regard  was  had  to  these 
scruples.^  Thus,  with  Clemangis,  his  personal  regard  (or  Bene- 
dict went  with  the  opinion  he  had  formed  respecting  the  condition 
of  the  church,  to  determine  his  course  of  action  under  these  cir- 
cumstances. Let  us  listen  to  his  own  language.  How  profoundly 
he  understood  the  corruption  of  the  church  in  his  times,  we  see 
from  some  remarks  of  his  in  a  letter  to  a  friend.  He  supposed 
that  he  witnessed  in  his  times  a  greater  depravation  of  manners 
than  had  existed  in  any  pagan  period,  and  that  this  could  not  be 

1  Ep.  14,  p.  67. 

i  Alio  Theodoric  of  Niem,  papal  chamberlain  at  the  Roman  court,  says  of  Bene- 
dict: Praeterea  licet  dictuB  Petrus  de  Luua  graritatem  pontificalia  officii  etqnid 
ageret  ip«o  Bonifacio  k>nge  melius  intelligeret.    Be  schism.  2.  c  33. 

9  Epist.  U.  He  boast^  particularly  of  the  care  with  which  he  was  treated  during 
a  sickness  at  Afignon. 

4  In  the  42d  letter  he.dtes  a  case,  where  two  cardinals  had  proposed  to  him  in  the 
name  of  the  pope  to  draw  up  a  writing  in  fayour  of  a  man  who  had  been  condemned 
by  the  parliament  of  Paris.  He  had  urgently  entreated  that  he  might  be  let  ofi*  from 
this,  because  he  could  do  nothing  to  the  prejudice  of  his  king  and  country.  One  of 
the  cardinals  consented,  but  the  other  threatened  him  by  saying,  the  pope  would 
command  it.  *'  Well,*'  said  Clemangis,  **  I  would  prefer  learing  the  pope's  serriee." 
From  that  •moment  not  a  word  more  was  ever  heard  on  the  subject.    P.  130. 
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SO,  if  even  but  a  dead  faith,  ajides  informis,  still  existed.     "  Not 
love  alone  " — says  he — "  but  the  mere  Jides  informis  among  us  has 
become  so  withered,  that  the  words  of  our  Lord  would  fitly  apply 
to  our  times:  Shall  I  when  I  come,  find  faith  on  the  earth?" 
He  thinks  that  vice  could  not  so  unblushingly  stalk  abroad,  if 
the  doctrines  of  an  eternal  life,  of  future  happiness  and  misery, 
of  a  future  judgment,  really  found  faith  among  men.      "The 
articles  of  faith" — says  he — "  are  accounted  but  fables."      He 
thought,  too,  that  in  this  dead  faith  might  already  be  discerned 
a  turning  over  to  conscious  infidelity.^     What  he  says  of  the 
general  state  of  things  in  France,^  that  the  depravation  of  morals 
in  that  country  was  the  fountain  of  all  other  evils,  and  that 
reconciliation  with  God  must  prepare  the  way  for  the  restora- 
tion of  civil  peace,  all  this  is,  >vithout   doubt,  to  be  applied 
also,  as  he  means  it,  to  the  evils  of  the  church  of  his  time,  and 
to  the  means  for  their  cure.      "  What  sort  of  good" — says  he — 
"  can  we  hope  for,  if  we  remain  separated  from  the  true  source 
of  all  good.     Out  of  what  inferior  stream  can  a  blessing  flow 
to  us,  if  we  are  cut  oflP  from  the  fountain-head  of  all  blessing  ?" 
Accordingly  he  declares  that  the  great  thing  needed  was  recon- 
ciliation to  God.      And  because  this  was  the  great  need,  every- 
thing else,  which  waa   undertaken  with  passionate  party-zeal 
for  the  restoration  of  peace  to  the  church,  appeared  to  him 
vain.     In  a  letter  of  later  date  addressed  to  Pope  Benedict,' 
he  says  :   "  Not  without  some  peril  to  myself  have  I  written 
a  great  deal  to  you  and  others  about  the  adjustment  of  this 
hateful  schism;  for  I  was  careful  to  exhort  all  who  engaged  in 
this  holy  work,  according  to  the  measure  of  my  knowledge,  to 
see  to  it,  that  they  set  themselves  about  so  great  a  matter,  than 
which  a  greater  has  not  been  undertaken  within  the  memory 
of  man,  in  the  right  manner,  with  a  pure  heart,  with  disinter- 
ested zeal,  with  true  charity,  and  with  becoming  modesty ;  not 
with  arrogant  pride,  not  with  an  overhasty  confidence  in  the 
truth  of  their  own  opinions,  not  with  selfish  longings  after  tem- 
poral honour,  or  temporal  advantage,  not  with  zeal  merely  to 
accomplish  their  own  objects,  not  with  hatred  nor  ill-will  to- 
wards  any  person   whatever,  not  with  suspicious  jealousy,  or 
persecution  of  those  who  think  differently."     He  thought  the 

1  Ep.  73,  p.  210.  2  Ep.  77,  p.  233.  3  Ep.  13,  p.  61. 
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contrary  of  all  this,  then,  might  be  seen  in  the  doings  of  the 
several  parties  of  his  time,  as  he  himself  says  :  "  All  this,  or 
most  of  what  has  mingled  in  the  proceedings  in  the  course  which 
this  affair  has  taken,  disturbs  it  firightftJly  and  ruins  it  altogether. 
By  these  means,  the  situation  of  things  is  not  only  rendered  wholly 
unsuitable  for  the  restoration  of  peace ;  but  commotions  still  more 
violent,  wounds  still  more  severe,  and  the  germs  of  new  divisions 
are  brought  upon  the  church,  which  suffers  grievously  enough 
already  from  this  wound ;  and  unless  the  grace  of  the  heavenly 
bridegroom  interfere,  she  must  plunge  into  the  gulf  of  destruc- 
tion."   With  this  agrees  also  what  he  wrote  to  the  king  of  France, 
when  the  renunciation   of  Pope  Benedict  had  now  lasted  four 
years.^     "  You  see  what  the  refusal  of  obedience  sought  after  with 
so  much  eagerness,  has  availed.     It  was  said,  respect  and  obedi- 
ence to  the  pope  was  the  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  restoring 
unity  to  the  church ;   and  if  this  were  removed,  peace  would 
speedily  ensue.      This  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  asserted 
with  the  greatest  vociferation.     Behold,  this  obstacle  has  now 
been  for  four  years  removed,  by  subtraction  of  obedience  to 
the  pope ;  and  still  we  perceive  no  signs  of  church  union.    Nay, 
the  hopes  formerly  cherished  have  either  wholly  vanished,  or  at 
least  their  fulfilment  is  put  off  to  an  incalculable  distance.     It 
was  promised,  as  a  thing  which  would  most  certainly  take  place, 
that  as  soon  as  men  heard  of  the  subtraction  by  this  kingdom, 
other  states  would  immediately  follow  her  example."     "  When 
this  most  inauspicious  subtraction"* — says  he — "  had  been  ex- 
torted from  you  by  these  intrigues,  messengers  were  sent  out  in 
all  directions,  either  those  who  had  themselves  been  concerned  in 
bringing  about  the  subtraction,'  or .  those  whom  they  pleased  to 
select  for  this  purpose."    Every  thing  was  done  to  spread  the 
report  of  this  proceeding  far  and  wide,  and  to  stir  up  others  to 
imitation. "     "  Behold  " — he  then  adds — "  who  follows  your  ex- 
ample ?     AU  hold  back,  and  not  without  good  reason,  from  sub- 
tracting obedience  to  him  whom  they  reverenced  as  Christ's 
vicegerent  upon  earth."    It  appears  to  him  a  great  inconsistency, 
to  refrise  the  obedience  due  to  him  who  has  been  recognized  as 
the  Intimate  pope.     He  notices  it,  again,  as  a  remarkable  fact, 

1  Ep.  17,  p.  63.  3  In  foustifldma  obedientiae  subtractio. 

3  Ipcimet  subtraetionit  artifices. 
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that  the  other  princes,  instead  of  being  induced  to  follow  the 
example  of  France,  had  rather  attached  themselves  with  a  more 
persevering  devotion  to  the  acknowledged  pope.  He  says,  in 
particular  of  the  other  party :  "  They  are  excessively  elated  against 
us,  ever  since  they  heard  that  we  are  so  divided  amongst  our- 
selves about  our  own  pope ;  and  they  are  expecting  no  other 
result  from  these  quarrels  among  ourselves,  than  that,  after  we 
have  deserted  our  pope,  theirs  will  obtain  the  victory."  He  com- 
plains in  this  letter  of  the  harsh  treatment  of  the  pope  in  keeping 
him  closely  shut  up  in  his  castle.  He  complains  that  nothing 
more  was  now  done  for  the  restoration  of  unity,  but  men  were 
only  on  the  anxious  look  out  to  defeat  any  attempt  to  effect  a 
reconciliation  with  the  pope ;  that  no  one  was  allowed  to  visit  him, 
without  first  undergoing  a  thorough  search  to  see  that  he  carried 
no  letters.  Now,  since  it  was  manifest  that  the  renunciation  of 
the  pope  did  not  in  the  least  contribute  to  the  restoration  of 
peace  to  the  church,  while  they  still  persisted,  however,  in  vent- 
ing their  rage  on  him,  it  might  be  seen,  that  under  the  pretext  of 
seeking  the  peace  of  the  church,  their  real  object  had  been,  from 
the  beginning,  enmity  to  the  pope's  person.  He  defended  the 
pope's  conduct,  and  maintained  that  from  the  first  he  had  de- 
clared himself  ready  to  enter  into  conference  with  bis  antagonist, 
the  first  step  necessary  to  any  agreement ;  and  to  adopt  any  other 
means,  which  could  lead  to  the  restoration  of  church  unity ;  that 
he  had  in  fact  three  years  before  declared  himself  willing  to  abdi- 
cate.* "  Of  what  use  was  it,"  he  said,  "  to  think  of  forcing  the 
pope  to  abdicate,  when  it  meant  nothing  except  as  a  free  act." 
It  was  presupposed,  therefore,  that  the  pope  should  first  be  restored 
to  liberty.  He  held  that  the  most  necessary  thing,  after  restoring 
the  pope  to  liberfy,  was  the  restoration  of  unity  in  their  own  party ; 
then  they  should  endeavour  to  unite  on  some  measures  to  be  taken 
in  common  with  the  other  party.  It  was  not  by  strife,  by  revil- 
ings,  and  the  turmoil  of  the  passions,  that  a  restoration  of  church 
unity  in  any  form  was  to  be  expected ;  but  a  negotiation  for  peace 
should  be  conducted  in  a  peaceful  and  quiet  way,  and  in  a  spirit 
of  gentleness.  All  pains  should  be  taken  to  pursue  the  object  with 
a  humble,  sober  distrust,  each  man  of  his  own  judgment,  and  not 


1  Page  66. 
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with  proud  contempt  of  what  others  might  think  on  the  sabject. 
^For  the  Lord  often  reveals  his  mysteries  and  his  cotmsels^ 
among  which  seem  to  belong  also  the  restoration  of  unity  to  his 
churchy  to  babes  and  sucklings,  while  he  hides  them  from  the  wise 
and  prudent,  that  no  flesh  may  glory  in  his  presence.^  In  his 
letter  to  Pope  Benedict  XIII.,*  where  too  he  complains  of  the  im- 
I  pure  motives  of  men  anxious  only  to  have  their  own  opinion  pre- 
vail with  regard  to  the  best  way  of  restoring  the  peace  of  the 
church,  he  expresses  his  surprise  that  learned  theologians — men 
of  the  church,  could  consent  to  abandon  everything  to  the  arbi- 
trary will  of  the  secular  power ;  he  foresees  the  mischievous  con- 
sequences which  must  result  from  such  a  course.  The  experiences 
to  which  Clemangis  adverts,  had  influence  also  on  others  who  had 
expected  more  than  he  had  ever  done  from  that  renunciation  of 
the  pope ;  and  now,  when  Benedict,  set  at  large  from  his  closely 
invested  castle  by  the  aid  of  an  Arragonese  nobleman,  re-opened 
on  a  more  free  footing  the  negotiations  with  France,  it  was  more 
easy  to  come  to  an  agreement^  and,  in  the  year  1404,  a  partial 
return  took  place  of  the  Grallic  Church  to  the  obedience  of  the 
pope,  the  latter  having  pledged  himself  to  resign  the  papal  dignity 
under  the  three  following  contingencies,  that  the  other  pope  died, 
that  he  voluntarily  resigned,  or  that  he  was  deposed. 

When  in  the  year  1406,  pope  Innocent  VII.  died  at  Eome,  the 
cardinals  of  that  party  were  full  of  zeal  to  bring  the  church  back 
to  unity.  Among  the  people  there  was  but  one  wish,  which 
could  not  longer  be  resisted.  They  were  weary  of  the  long-con- 
tinued artful  tricks,  by  which  the  popes  of  the  two  parties  had 
contrived  to  keep  up  the  schism.  The  question  now  arose  among 
the  cardinals  whether  they  ought  not  to  abstain  from  a  new 
election,  and  unite  with  the  other  party  at  Avignon,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  choosing  a  pope  who  should  be  universally  acknowledged, 
inasmuch  as  Benedict  had  been  compelled  to  agree  that  in  case 
of  the  death  of  his  antagonist  in  Rome,  he  also  would  immedia- 
tely abdicate.  Thus  an  end  would  be  put  to  the  schism  at  once. 
It  could  not  but  be  very  evident  to  all,  that  it  was  only  by 
declining  to  investigate  the  claims  of  the  two  parties,  that  any 
union  was  possible.     Thus  wrote  the  well-known  Leonardo 

1  Bpitt.  13.  p.  61. 
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Bruno  of  Arezzo  (Aretin),  famous  as  one  of  the  restorers  of 
ancient  literature,  and  at  this  time  secretary  to  the  papal  court 
at  Rome,  in  a  report  which  he  drew  up  i*elating  to  the  events  at  that 
time  in  Rome.   "  We  can  expect  no  end  to  the  division,  as  long  as 
men  are  disposed  to  quarrel  about  their  rights,  especially  as  this 
matter  has  no  judge  but  God  himself."^      Among  the  cardinals 
there  was  much  contention  on  the  point ;  and  they  would  have 
resolved  to  abstain  from  the  new  election,  had  they  not  been 
afraid  that  they  should  give  up  something  to  the  claims  of  the 
other  party,  or  had  they  not  felt  a  certain  mistrust,  not  altogether 
unfounded,  in  the  sincerity  of  Pope  Benedict.     Accordingly  the 
resolution  prevailed  that  they  should  proceed  to  a  new  election, 
but  that  each  of  the  cardinals  should  bind  himself  by  oath,  in  a 
more  solemn  manner  than  before,  that  in  case  of  his  election  to 
the  papal  dignity,  he  would  employ  it  singly  for  the  purpose  of 
healing  the  schism ;  that  he  would  use  every  eflFort  to  eflTect  a 
union  for  the  promotion  of  this  object  with  the  other  pope,  and 
abdicate  as  soon  as  the  latter  would  do  likewise.    Each  cardinal 
pledged  himself  moreover  that  in  case  he  should  be  elected  pope, 
he  would  undertake  to  do  nothing  except  what  was  required  for 
that  end,  would  nominate  no  new  cardinals  except  when  this  was 
necessary  in  order  that  the  number  of  the  cardinals  belonging  to 
this  party  might  be  equal  to  that  of  the  other.     Since  the  car- 
dinals then  regarded  the  present  election  as  only  a  provisional 
one,  only  a  means  to  prepare  the  way  for  electing  a  pope  who 
should  be  recognized  as  such  by  all,  and  for  the  uttet  extirpation 
of  the  schism,  they  directed  their  attention  in  choosing  a  candi- 
date, not  so  much  to  any  question  about  his  other  gifts  and 
qualifications,  as  to  the  point  of  gaining  in  him  a  man  free  from 
ambition  and  the  love  of  power,  and  ftiU  of  zeal  for  the  welfare 
and  concord  of  the  church.     Great  zeal  for  these  objects  had 
been  manifested  thus  far  by  Cardinal  Angelo  Coravio  of  Venice, 
a  man  celebrated  for  his  habits  of  austere  devotion ;  and  as  he 
was  eighty  years  old,  it  was  the  less  to  be  expected  that  standing 
on  the  verge  of  the  grave  he  would  sacrifice  the  good  of  the 
church  to  the  gratification  of  his  ambition  for  a  few  brief  mo- 

1  Neque  enim  finem  viHum  inreterati  schismatis  sperare  licebat,  si  de  jure  dis- 
ceptaretur ;  praesertim  cum  praeter  deum  ea  causa  judicem  nullum  haberet  I^eon. 
Bruni  Aredni  epp.  1,  ^,  3.    Hamb.  1724.  Sto. 
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ments.  He  called  himself  Gregory  XII.  After  his  accession 
to  office  he  repeated  the  same  assurances^  which  he  had  already 
expressed  as  a  cardinal.  What  expectations  were  formed  of  him, 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  words  of  Aretin  written  about 
this  time,  who  describes  him-  as  a  man  of  antique  severity  and 
holiness.  "He  talks  of  the  unity  of  the  church" — says  Aretin — 
"  after  this  style ;  that  if  there  were  no  other  way,  he  would  go 
on  foot,  staff  in  hand,  to  bring  it  about.  We  must  look  to  his 
actions;  and  certainly  there  is  good  hope,  on  account  of  the 
singular  integrity  of  the  man.  More  than  this,  we  find  on  the 
question  of  union,  such  an  agreement  of  feeling  among  all,  and 
the  expectations  of  all  so  intensely  raised,  that  if  he  were  disposed 
to  delay,  they  would  in  no  wise  permit  it."^  It  is  plain  from 
these  words  of  Aretin,  that  however  strong  the  reasons  might 
seem  to  be  for  trusting  Gregory,  still  the  disappointments  which 
had  been  so  oft«n  experienced  created  a  feeling  of  uncertainty. 

According  to  another  eye-witness,  the  pontifical  chamberlain, 
Theodoric  of  Niem,  a  German,  the  pope  professed  to  his  confi- 
dential friends,  that  it  should  be  no  fault  of  his,  if  the  union 
were  not  brought  about,  in  some  place  or  other,  even  though  it 
should  be  far  from  Home.  If  he  could  not  have  galleys,  he  was 
ready  to  set  sail  in  a  small  skiflF;  or  if  the  way  were  better  by 
land,  and  he  had  no  carriage  and  horses,  he  would  not  be  kept 
back  by  that,  but  plod  his  way  on  foot,  staflF  in  hand.*  When 
Gregory  held  the  first  assembly  of  liis  cardinals,  he  still  expressed 
openly  the  same  zeal  for  the  restoration  of  peace  to  the  church. 
Some  months  after,  on  being  requested  to  bestow  certain  bene- 
fices, he  declined,  observing  that  he  had  not  been  chosen  pope 
for  thatj  but  simply  to  put  an  end  to  the  schism  ;  and  so  great 
was  the  longing  after  this,  that  the  people  of  the  Roman  court, 
whose  interests  were  touched  by  such  a  repulsive  answer,  still 
rgoiced  at  it,  because  they  regarded  it  as  a  sure  pledge  that  the 
pope  was  in  earnest  about  that  which  was  so  often  on  his  lips. 
In  making  known  his  resolution  by  embassies  to  all  the  princes, 
he  entered  with  great  zeal  into  negotiations  also  with  Pope 
Benedict,  who  was  bound  by  his  solemn  promise ;  and  still  had 
to  fear  a  powerftil  party  of  free-spirited  men  in  France,  particu- 
larly at  the  University  of  Paris.     The  envoys  of  Gregory  con- 

1  Ibid.  p.  41.  3  Theodorici  a  Niem  de  schismate,  1.  3,  c.  6. 
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feiTed  with  Benedict  at  Marseilles^  where  they  mutually  agreed 
that  the  city  of  Savona  was  the  most  eligible  place,  on  account  of 
its  situation,  for  a  meeting  and  conference  between  the  two 
popes ;  and  that  they  should  both  repair  thither  on  Michaelmas 
or  all  Saints'  day,  1407,  for  the  purpose  of  abdicating  in  com- 
mon. At  Paris  the  delegates  of  Gregory,  on  returning  with  this 
agreement,  were  received  with  great  demonstrations  of  joy.  It 
seemed  now  that  the  long-desired  end  of  the  schism  could  not 
be  far  off.  Gregory  was  extolled  as  an  angel  of  peace.  Only 
Benedict  could  not  be  trusted.  When  the  contract,  overladen 
with  provisos,  and  drawn  up  by  Benedict,  was  placed  before 
Gregory,  with  a  smile  on  his  lips,  he  expressed  surprise  that  so 
many  stipulations  had  been  thought  necessary,  of  which  not  one 
was  needed  here,  since  everything  was  so  honourably  meant.^ 
Perhaps  Gregory,  at  the  beginning,  was  really  of  the  temper 
which  he  expressed;  but  of  a  truth  that  temper  was  soon 
changed,  and  what  may  at  first  have  been  so  honourably  meant, 
was  afterwards  but  the  language  of  disguise  and  hypocrisy.  Gre- 
gory's numerous  relations  came  together  in  Rome ;  and  there 
they  endeavoured  to  turn  his  papal  dignity  to  their  own  private 
advantage.  They  worked  upon  Gregory,  till  they  made  him 
alter  his  mind,  and  consent  to  sacrifice  the  good  of  the  church  to 
the  interests  of  the  nephews  whom  he  ought  to  provide  for. 
Already  in  April,  1407,  Aretin  wrote :  "  Some  firiends  and  kins- 
men of  the  pope,  who  flocked  around  him  upon  his  coining  to 
the  throne*  have  begotten  in  many  the  suspicion,  that  they  are 
endeavouring  to  bend  his  hitherto  upright  will."*  In  addition 
to  this  came  the  political  movements  of  King  Ladislaus  of 
Naples,  who,  in  opposition  to  French  interests,  was  endeavouring 
to  obtain  for  himself  the  crown  of  Sicily,  against  the  pretensions 
of  Prince  Louis  of  Angers,  and  wished  to  secure  Gregory  as  an 
ally,  having  reason  to  fear  a  pope  favourable  to  the  interests  of 
France.  He  must  do  everything,  therefore,  to  prevent  Gregory 
firom  resigning  his  post.  In  June,  the  pope  appeared  before  the 
cardinals  and  other  dignitaries,  and  openly  avowed  his  purpose, 
hitherto  only  to  be  conjectured  firom  occasional  signs;  for, 
although  he  had  agreed  with  his  rival,  that  they  should  both 
join  in  a  common  abdication  at  Savona,  yet  he  was  now  only 

I  L.  3,  c.  Id.  3  Aretmi  epp.  1,  2,  6. 
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looking  Found  for  some  way  of  escape.  He  declared  that  he  had 
no  means  for  making  the  joumej  hy  land,  and  that  he  could  not 
venture  to  go  by  sea  on  board  the  ships  of  the  Grenoese,  on 
account  of  the  hostilities  between  the  Genoese  and  the  Venetians ; 
that  he  must  by  all  means  have  Venetian  galleys,  but  he  could 
not  obtain  them  to  proceed  so  far  as  that  port.  The  cardinals 
being  very  much  dissatisfied  with  the  pope,  and  proceeding  to 
urge  upon  him  the  fulfilment  of  his  agreement,  he  caused  his 
difficulties  to  be  laid  before  twenty-four  eminent  jurists,  in  the 
expectation  that  his  known  wishes  would  determine  them  to  pro- 
nounce him  free  fi^m  the  obligation.  But  he  found  himself 
mistaken.  Still  he  could  not  even  then  be  induced  to  alter  his 
intentions.  He  pretended  that  those  jurists  had  been  influenced 
by^  their  regard  fbr  the  cardinals,  to  decide  contrary  to  the 
truth.^ 

During  these  transactions,  an  event  took  place,  which  seemed 
calculated  to  deliver  the  pope  from  his  embarrassment,  and 
furnish  him  with  a  good  reason  for  not  keeping  his  word.  King 
Ladislaus  of  Naples,  in  combination  with  the  Colonna  party 
in  Bome,  accompanied  by  the  malcontents  from  the  city,  was 
approaching  with  a  hostile  force.  Aretin  says,  that  the  pope 
declared  at  first  that  all  reports  about  this  had  been  got  up  by 
malicious  persons;  but  the  opponents  of  the  pope  perceived, 
when  the  truth  turned  out  to  be  like  the  report,  that  what  he 
had  said  was  a  mere  pretence,  and  accused  him  of  a  secret 
understanding  with  that  ally.  The  unexpected  attack  made  by 
these  troops  at  midnight  excited  in  Rome  the  utmost  alarm  and 
confusion.  The  pope  took  refuge  in  the  castle  of  St  Angelb. 
The  stratagem,  however,  was  defeated.  The  Romans  succeeded 
in  expelling  the  enemy  from  the  city.  Afler  this  incident,- 
Aretin  wrote:  "Many  believe  that  this  thing  was  purposely 
arranged  by  the  pope,  in  order  that  the  whole  business  of  uniting 
the  church  might  fkll  through,  which  would  have  been  the  issue 
had  the  king  been  successful.  We  by  no  means  believe  this  of 
the  popey  but  we  have  no  doubt  of  the  guilt  of  his  kinsmenr^ 
The  honest,  firee-spirited  German  historian,  Theodoric  of  Niem, 
also  an  eye-witness,  looks  upon  the  whole  as  a  plot  of  Gregory, 
hatched  up  to  defeat  the  negotiations  for  peace.     Speaking  of 

1  Theod.  a  Niem,  1.  8,  c.  17.  Aretin,  epp.  1.  2,  7- 
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the  pope's  flight  to  the  castle  of  St  Angelo,  he  says  :  ^^  This  he 
did  from  design^  and  with  the  intent  that  if  the  enemy  got  the 
npper  hand,  and  proceeded  to  besiege  him  in  that  castle,  he 
might  have  it  to  plead  as  an  excuse  for  his  non-appearance  at 
the  first  and  second  terms  that  he  was  deprived  of  his  liberty." 

And  he  concludes  his  account  of  the  results  brought  about  by 
the  understanding  which,  as  he  supposes,  existed  between  the 
two  allies,  who  were  bound  together  by  a  common  political  in- 
terest, with  the  beautiful  words  so  often  verified  in  history  with 
regard  to  events  by  which  great  and  important  changes  are  sup- 
posed to  be  prepared :  "  But  man's  craft  avails  nothing  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  divine  counsels."^ 

In  proportion  as  the  crafty  pope  Benedict  found  that  his  rival 
had  no  serious  intention  of  fulfilling  the  agreement,  in  the  same 
proportion  he  manifested  the  utmost  readiness  to  fulfil  it  faith- 
ftilly  on  his  part,  as  he  could  plainly  foresee,  that  nothing  would 
come  of  it,  and  he  now  had  it  in  his  power  to  throw  the  whole 
blame  on  Gregory.  At  the  first  appointed  time  he  came  to 
Savona.  But  Gregory  travelled  slowly ;  first  to  Viterbo.  Then, 
in  September,  he  came  to  Siena;  but  instead  of  getting  to 
Savona,  either  at  the  first  or  the  second  term,  he  remained  at 
Siena  from  September  to  January.  He  had  great  skill  in 
inventing  reasons  for  not  complying  with  the  invitations  of  the 
cardinals,  and  of  the  envoys  coming  to  him  from  all  directions 
for  the  purpose  of  urging  him  to  end  the  schism.  There  was  no 
route  which  for  him  would  be  a  safe  one.  He  got  up  processions 
to  implore  divine  grace  for  the  promotion  of  the  peace  of  the 
church ;  granted  indulgences  to  such  as  took  part  in  them  ;  sent 
letters  of  indulgence  to  those  in  all  the  cotmtries  that  acknow- 
ledged him,  who  by  their  intercessions  helped  on  the  restoration 
of  peace  to  the  church,  hoping  thus  to  deceive  the  multitude. 
The  Franciscans,  who  were  his  friends,  found  it  necessary  at 
mass  to  justify  the  procrastination  of  the  pope  in  their  sermons, 
and  to  tell  the  people  that  he  could  not  make  the  journey  to 
Savona  without  exposing  himself  and  the  cardinals  to  danger. 
Finally  the  pope  arrived  at  Lucca.  From  this  place  Aretin 
wrote  a  letter  relating  to  the  negotiations  for  peace :  "  After  we 

1  Sed  contra  dlTinam  ordinationem  astutia  hon  suffragatur  humana.    L.  3,  c.  18, 
fin. 
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had  arrived  at  Lucca,  numerous  messengers  passed  to  and  fro ; 
but  nothing  is  as  yet  accomplished,  nor  has  a  single  step  been 
taken  which  seems  to  me  calculated  to  inspire  the  least  hope. 
In  the  other  pope  there  is  no  honjesty  of  purpose  whatsoever ; 
though   he   disguises  his   motives  with   wonderfol   adroitness, 
so  as  to  deceive  the  unwary.     But  believe  me,  there  is  nothing 
sound  about  him ;  for  if  there  were,  what  is  there  to  prevent 
the  object  from  being  accomplished  t     For  if  either  one  of  the 
two  were  really  willing  to  do  what  he  has  sworn  to  do,  the  other 
would  be  obliged  to  ftdfil  his  part  whether  willing  or  not  willing. 
For  what  excuse  or  evasion  could  he  have  t    But  now  when  both 
delay,  one  furnishes  the  other  with  means  of  evasion  and  excuse. 
Our  pope  is  of  a  straightforward,  simple  nature ;  but  a  good  and 
simple  man  is  easily  deceived  by  dishonest  knaves.     For  some 
who  are  hoping  to  obtain  honourable  posts  from  him  have  con- 
trived to  get  hold  of  him  by  flattery.     These  fill  his  mind  with 
idle  fears,  and  often  bring  him  round  again  when  he  intends  to 
do  what  is  right.     As  the  present  tone  of  feeling  is,  I  apprehend 
trouble ;  for  more  acrimony  of  hatred,  more  violent  indignation 
could  not  exist."^     We  see  from  these  words,  dictated  by  the 
immediate  impression  of  the  moment,  the  high  state  of  excite- 
ment produced  among  the  attendants  on  the  pope  at  Lucca,  by 
these  under-handed  arts,  and  the  fears  that  were  entertained  that 
some  violent  outbreak  would  give  vent  to  the  suppressed  feelings 
of  indignation.     And  so  it  happened,  that  in  the  middle  of  the 
fasts  a  Carmelite,  preaching  before  the  pope,  the  cardinals  and 
the  foreign  envoys  assembled  here  on  the  business  of  the  union, 
felt  impelled,  turning  round  to  the  pope,  to  exhort  him  urgently 
that  he  would  spare  no  efibrt  to  hasten  the  union,  reminding 
him  of  the  assurances  which  he  had  so  repeatedly  given.     Two 
nephews  of  the  pope,  who  had  great  influence  with  him,  were  so 
exasperated  at  this,  that  they  caused  the  preacher  to  be  dragged 
out  of  the  church  and  cast  into  prison,  where  he  languished  for 
many  days,  and  a  worse  fate  would  have  befallen  him  had  not 
powerfrd  friends  interposed  in  his  behalf.     He  was  forbidden  to 
preach  any  more ;  and  Gregory,  to  secure  himself  for  the  future 
against  being  disturbed  by  such  honest  admonitions,  ordered  that 
no  person  should  thereafter  be  allowed  to  preach  before  him, 

1  Arctin.  epp.  1,  2,  10. 
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unless  his  discourse  had  first  been  exammed  by  some  one  of  his 
immediate  attendants.^  The  pope  was  in  no  want  of  men,  such 
as  his  nephews,  whose  selfish  interests  would  naturally  prompt 
them  to  confirm  him  in  his  designs  against  the  union.  Among 
these,  belonged  in  particular,  one  of  those  individuals  whose  lives 
afibrd  the  most  striking  testimony  to  the  monstrous  corruption 
of  the  church  of  this  time, — a  Franciscan  who,  sunk  in  crime, 
had  been  led  by  some  outward  occasion  or  other,  in  the  later 
years  of  his  manhood,  to  become  a  monk,  and  whom  King  Ladis- 
laus  employed  on  his  political  errands,  and  called  his  father  con- 
fessor. Through  him,  the  king  had  carried  on  his  negotiations 
with  pope  Gregory,  and  the  latter  always  kept  him  near  his 
person.  Theodoric  of  Niem  relates,  that  a  citizen  of  Lucca  with 
whom  this  Franciscan  resided  while  the  pope  was  stopping  at 
that  city,  told  him  he  never  met  anywhere  with  so  bad  a  man, 
nor  would  he  suffer  him  to  remain  in  his  house,  were  he  not 
compelled  to  do  so  by  fear  of  the  governing  authorities  in  Lucca.* 
The  two  popes  approached  a  few  steps  nearer  together ;  for  when 
Gregory  arrived  at  Lucca,  Benedict  advanced  to  Porto  Venere. 
And  yet  it  seemed  as  if  they  were  never  to  meet.  In  vain, 
negotiations  were  entered  into  respecting  a  place  of  interview, 
with  which  both  parties  could  be  satisfied.  None  was  to  be' 
found  safe  enough  for  both.  Gregory  feared  the  hostile  power 
at  sea ;  and  dared  not  approach  too  near  the  coast.  Benedict 
could  not  venture  too  far  firom  the  coast,  as  he  stood  in  fear  of 
ambuscades  by  land.  Aretin,  an  eye-witness  of  these  evasive 
tricks,  writes :  "  Thus,  one  of  the  popes,  like  a  marine  animal, 
was  afraid  to  trust  himself  on  dry  land,  the  other,  like  a  land 
animal,  shuddered  at  sight  of  the  waves."'  But  what  added  to 
the  vexation  was  this,  that  according  to  the  common  belief  there 
was  no  danger,  either  to  the  one  if  he  ventured  on  dry  land,  nor 
to  the  other  if  he  visited  the  coast.  And  it  was  the  general 
opinion,  that  they  both  clearly  imderstood  the  same  thing,  but 
hypocritically  pretended  fear,  for  the  purpose  of  cheating  men 
out  of  their  earnest  expectations.     Hence  there  were  loud  oom- 

1  Theod.  a  Niem  de  Bchism.  lib.  8,  c.  25. 

2  Theod.  a  Niem  de  schism,  lib.  3,  c.  Id. 

S  Ita  alter  quasi  aqaaticom  animal  in  siccum  eiire,  alter  quasi  terrestre  undas 
aspicere  perhorrebat.    Aretini  epp.  lib.  2, 18. 
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plaints,  and  men  began  already  to  speak  openly  against  these 
proceedings.  All  were  filled  with  indignation,  that  persons  of 
their  age,  for  both  were  past  seventy,  for  the  sake  of  sitting  a 
few  years  in  the  papal  chair,  should  put  themselves  beyond  all 
fear  of  God  and  the  judgment  of  mankind.  Aretin  takes  notice 
of  the  impression  which  this  conduct  of  the  two  popes  produced 
on  the  general  mind.  "  Whaf  * — ^says  he — "  could  happen  to  us 
more  shamefol  and  more  dishonourable  than  that  the  two  parties, 
after  having  shortly  before  voluntarily  fixed  upon  a  place  for  the 
restoration  of  union  among  Christians,  should  immediately  there- 
upon, when  the  expectations  of  all  were  intensely  raised,  show  an 
unwillingness  to  come  to  the  spot  ?  Some  one  may  say,  dost 
thou  venture  to  write  this,  when  thou  belongest  among  the  pope's 
confidants  1  Yes.  The  case  is  so ;  for  why  should  1  now  flatter 
him,  and  feign  as  if  I  thought  otlierwise :  for  I  am  one  of  the 
Christians  and  one  of  the  Italians.  It  grieves  me  that  the  former 
should  be  defirauded  of  the  union  and  of  peace,  and  the  latter 
accused  of  being  faithless  and  promise-breakers."^ 

Grregory  at  length  gave  it  to  be  understood,  that  he  no  longer 
had  any  thoughts  of  joining  with  his  rival  in  a  common  abdica- 
tion. He  made  trial  of  other  arts.  He  put  forth  on  the  sixth 
of  July  the  proclamation  for  a  general  coimcil,  whose  place  of 
assembling  he  would  more  distinctly  announce.  As  a  reason  for 
this  he  alleged  the  experience  which  had  been  gained,  that  a 
common  abdication  was  a  thing  impracticable ;  the  council,  how- 
ever, included  in  itself  all  other  means  of  restoring  church  con- 
cord. At  the  same  time  he  asserted,  in  defiance  of  the  freer 
tendencies  now  springing  up,  that  it  belonged  to  the  pope  alone 
to  convoke  a  general  council ;  that  one  assembled  without  his 
permission  was  but  a  conciHabulum^  and  should  be  considered  as 
altogether  destitute  of  authority.^  This  council  was  at  a  later 
period  actually  assembled  at  Aquileia,  but  could  do  nothing  more 
than  play  an  insignificant  farce.  The  cardinals  were  not  in- 
clined to  let  themselves  be  mocked  any  longer  by  the  pope ;  to 
share  the  disgrace  and  the  exasperated  feeling  which  he  must 
necessarily  encounter.  Matters  were  coming  to  an  open  contest 
between  them  and  the  pope.  Gregory,  unmindful  of  the  oath 
which  he  had  taken,  was  desirous  of  appointing  fi^ur  new  cardi- 

1  L.  c.  3  Theodoric  a  Niem  de  Bchism.  lib.  8,  c.  86. 
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nals,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  his  nephews  and  favour- 
ites, partly  that  he  might  procure  for  himself,  in  these  creatures, 
some  support  against  the  older  cardinals ;  but  ihe  latter  mani- 
fested violent  opposition  and  declined  to  acknowledge,  as  their 
colleagues,  the  persons  who,  in  spite  of  them,  were  nominated  by 
the  pope.  As  they  had  the  worst  to  fear  from  the  obstinate  pope, 
and  wished  to  act  with  more  freedom  in  some  other  place,  where 
they  could  be  safer,  they  fled  to  Pisa.^ 

As  to  Pope  Benedict,  he  was  made  more  haughty  by  the 
weakness  of  his  rival.  But  he  could  meet  with  as  little  success 
as  the  latter  in  carrying  out  his  designs.  He  had  to  sustain  a 
still  severer  contest  with  the  more  liberal  spirit  in  France.  The 
king  sent  him  a  letter,  threatening,  that  unless  the  pope  came  to 
some  agreement  with  his  opponent  to  restore  concord  to  the  chiurch 
by  the  festival  of  Ascension  of  the  following  year,  France  would 
again  renounce  him  and  declare  herself  neutral.  Benedict 
replied  to  this  by  a  series  of  violent  steps.  He  issued  a  bull 
threatening  the  ban  and  the  interdict.  This  was  publicly  torn 
in  pieces,- and  the  pope,  at  an  assembly  of  the  University  of  Paris, 
was  declared  a  schismatic  and  heretic.  Proceedings  were  set 
on  foot  against  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  drawing  up  and 
publication  of  that  bull ;  and  suspected  individuals  were  violently 
persecuted.  Among  these  was  Clemangis,  who  continued,  it  is 
true,  to  be  a  friend  of  Benedict  and  dissatisfied  with  violent 
measures,  as  also  Gerson  was,  but  who  could  appeal  to  the  fact 
that  he  knew  nothing  at  all  about  the  steps  of  Benedict,  and 
also  that  j;he  bull  bore  internal  evidence  of  being  contrary  to  his 
style.*  The  Gallic  church  separated  itself  entirely  from  the 
pope.  Orders  were  given  to  the  French  governor  at  Genoa  to 
take  possession  of  Benedict's  person  ;  but  he  succeeded  in  making 
his  escape  to  his  native  country,  Arragon  ;  where  he  played  off 
a  similar  farce  with  Gregory,  in  the  convocation  of  a  pretended 
general  council.  Eight  cardinals  of  his  party  repaired  to  Pisa;  and 
all  who  were  there  assembled,  now  joined  in  putting  forth  a  procla- 
mation for  a  general  council  in  the  year  1409,  which  should  put  an 
end  to  the  schism  and  bring  about  a  reformation  of  the  church  in 
its  head  and  members,andwhoseplaceof  meeting  should beatPisa. 

1  See  the  account  of  thi»  afikir  in  Aretin*8  report,  epp.  lib.  2, 13. 

2  Clemang.  ep.  42.  p.  129. 
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Upon  this  council  the  eyes  of  all  who  had  at  heart  the  well- 
being  of  the  church  in  western  Christendom  were  directed.  Two 
great  problems  were  to  be  worked  out  by  that  council,  of  which 
one  could  not  be  worked  out  without  the  other ;  the  long  and 
earnestly  desired  restoration  of  concord,  and  the  long  and 
earnestly  desired  reform  of  a  church  corrupted  and  stained  with 
sin  in  all  its  parts,  and  deeply  sunk  in  worldliness.  Everything 
depended  at  first  on  the  question,  whether  the  council  would 
proceed  with  clear  consciousness,  on  the  principles  of  a  freer 
system  of  ecclesiastical  law.  It  should  be  conscious  that  itself 
constituted  the  highest  representation  of  the  church,  since  it  was 
called  to  pass  judgment  even  upon  popes ;  otherwise  it  must  suc- 
cumb to  their  policy,  and  fail  as  all  previous  attempts  to  do  away 
the  schism  had  failed.  But  then  it  was  very  difficult  for  the 
cardinals  to  emancipate  themselves  at  once  from  a  system  of 
church  government,  which  had  obtained  for  a  long  series  of 
centuries,  which  was  interwoven  into  all  parts  of  the  church 
administration,  and  which  upheld  itself  by  its  own  consistency. 
It  was  a  content  between  an  old  period  and  a  new  one  which 
must  break  path-way  for  itself.  The  men  who,  with  the  full 
consciousness  of  knowledge,  expressed  and  defended  the  spirit  of 
the  new  period,  thus  exerting  an  influence  on  the  formation  of  a 
new  public  opinion,  had  the  great  merit  of  preparing  the  way 
for  a  happy  issue  of  the  council  of  Pisa.  In  this,  the  University 
of  Paris  took  the  most  important  place ;  and  the  principal  leader 
of  the  movement  in  this  university  was  chancellor  Gerson ;  a 
man  whose  influence,  both  as  a  writer  and  a  speaker,  was  pre- 
eminently great.  Let  us  first  cast  a  glance,  then,  at  the 
principles  of  reform  diffiised  abroad  by  this  writer  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  the  council  of  Pisa. 

The  system  of  the  church  Theocracy,  such  as  we  have  seen 
evolving  itself  from  the  times  of  the  third  century,  was  here  by 
no  means  abandoned ;  but  it  was  to  be  purified  firom  the  hetero- 
geneous elements,  which  in  the  course  of  the  middle  ages  had 
become  mixed  up  with  it,  or  which  had  proceeded  firom  the 
development  of  the  principle  once  expressed  and  steadily  carried 
out  to  its  extreme  consequences,  and  to  be  reduced  back  again  to 
its  original  foundation  before  the  middle  ages.  The  externalized 
conception  of  the  church,  as  of  an  organic  whole,  to  be  traced 
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up  through  the  succession  of  bishops  and  the  representation  of 
church  unity  in  the  Roman  church  as  cathedra  Petri  to  a  divine 
origin^  was  held  fast  as  one  and  identical  with  the  essence  of 
Christianity  itself.  But  the  conception  of  this  one  universal 
church  was  placed  foremost,  as  the  original  and  highest  idea ; 
and  the  authority  of  a  single  head  of  the  church  governance  was 
made  subordinate  to  this  highest  spiritual  power,  and  very  much 
lowered.  Papal  absolutism  was  to  be  overturned ;  the  universal 
church  to  recover  her  rights,  the  authority  of  single  bbhops,  and 
the  independence  of  single  national  churches  to  be  restored.  Its 
independent  authority  was  to  be  secured  to  tiie  soverrignty  of 
the  state.  The  state  was  to  be  emancipated  from  the  tutelage 
of  church  Theocn^^,  which  had  swallowed  up  all  authority 
into  itself.  They  were  essentially  the  same  principles  as  those 
which  had  already,  wh^i  the  Pseudo-Isidorean  decretals  first 
began  to  claim  validity,  sent  forth  from  France  an  influence  to 
counteract  the  rising  power  of  the  popes.  Gerson  took  his 
departure  from  a  conception  of  the  church  and  of  its  unity, 
which  might  have  conducted  him  to  a  more  profound  and  spiri- 
tual mode  of  apprehending  the  matter.  The  relation  of  the 
church  to  Christ,  as  its  sole  unconditionally  necessary,  invisible 
head,  was  that  to  which  at  first  he  gave  the  chief  prominence. 
The  essential  unity  of  the  church,  as  Christ's  spiritual  body, 
the  corpus  mysticum,  reposed  solely  on  union  with  him,  the 
invisible  Head,  difiusing  his  life-giving  influence  through  the 
whole.  But  he  presently  assumed,  that  the  difiusion  of  this  influ- 
ence was  conditioned  on  the  organism  of  the  external  ciiurch 
governance  founded  by  Christ  himself,  whereby  the  form  was 
prescribed  under  which  alone  this  spirit  could  at  any  time  be 
active.  Hence  he  considered  the  hierarchy  in  all  its  gradations, 
as  a  thing  immutable,  necessary  for  all  times,  and  so  the  presence 
of  a  visible,  ministerial  and  accidental  chief  at  the  head  of  the 
church  government^  appeared  to  him  to  be  also  necessary.  Still 
he  supposes  that,  inasmuch  as  the  church  when  the  papacy  is 
vacant  again  produces  such  a  head  from  herself,  and  inasmuch  as 
she  can  in  certain  moments  subsist  under  the  guidance  of  the  one 
invisible  head,  without  that  visible  head,  so  also  she  has  power  to 
pass  judgment  on  popes,  to  displace  them,  and  may  continue  to 
subsist  for  a  time  under  the  guidance  of  a  general  council  of 
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bishops,  which  represents  her,  without  such  a  visible  head,  al- 
though the  latter  as  a  general  thing  is  necessary  to  h^  organism ; 
and  she  must  ever  reproduce  such  a  head  from  herself.  In  the 
case  of  the  exercise  of  that  supreme  guidance  of  the  church  by 
the  popes,  we  should  distinguish  what  is  essential  from  what  is 
unessential,  what  is  mutable  from  what  is  immutable,  what  is 
founded  in  divine  right  from  what  is  founded  in  the  letter  of  a 
positive  law.  As  the  good  of  the  whole  is  the  highest  law,  and 
it  is  only  for  that  the  power  of  the  pope  subsists,  that  power  may 
be  modified  and  limited  by  a  general  council,  as  the  general  good 
may  require  at  any  time.  Hence  the  assembling  of  a  general 
council  is  not  a  thing  neoeflsaiily  dependant  on  the  p(^  alone. 
In  a  tract  composed  at  some  time  prior  to  thecoxmcQof  Hsa,^  in 
which  he  unfolds  these  principles,  he  says :  ^^  It  is  from  Christ, 
the  Head  and  bridegroom  of  the  church,  the  mystical  body  which 
is  the  church,  has  her  origin  ;  and  directly  from  him  she  has  her 
power  and  her  authority,  so  that  she  may,  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  her  unity,  cause  the  assembling,  in  a  regular  manner, 
of  a  general  council,  which  represents  her.  This  is  evident  from 
the  words  of  Christ :  Where  two  or  three  are  met  together  in  my 
name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them ;  where,  it  is  to  be  care- 
fully observed,  that  he  does  not  say  in  the  name  of  Peter  or  of 
Paul,  but  in  my  name,  thus  intimating  that  wherever  the  fiiithfrd 
do  but  assemble,  if  this  be  done  in  his  name,  t.«.,  in  faith  on  Christ 
and  for  the  weal  of  his  church,  he  himself  stands  by  them  as  an 
infallible  guide."'  He  proves  this,  again,  from  the  universal  law 
of  nature ;  for  every  natural  body  exerts  a  natural  reaction  against 
whatever  threatens  to  destroy  or  dissolve  it,  and  if  it  is  an  ani- 
mated body,  it  combines  by  a  natural  necessity  all  its  members 
and  powers  for  the  preservation  of  its  unity  and  to  repel  whatever 
threatens  to  disintegrate  it ;  and  the  same  holds  good  of  every 
dvil  body  politic.  Accordingly  the  spiritual  body  of  the  church, 
as  the  best  ordered,  may  use  a  similar  right  for  tJie  preservation 
of  its  unity  and  the  working  off  of  every  schismatic  division,  as 

1  Propoiitionef,  utilet  ad  eztenninationem  praesentis  schiBmatifl  per  Tiam  ooncilii 
generaliB.    lo.  Gtoraonis  opp.  ed.  Du  Pin.  Antw.  1706,  torn.  ii.  p.  112|  113. 

t  PropodtioiiM,  p.  112 :  Dans  intelligere,  quod  ubicnnqne  congregantar  fideles, 
cum  hoe  fiat  in  nomine  ino,  hoc  est  in  Chriiti  fide,  et  pro  eodedae  mas  ealnte,  ipse 
asiistit  eis  tanqnam  director  et  infidlibilis  rector. 
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a  thing  whereby  the  original  order  is  disturbed.  At  a  later  period, 
for  justifiable  reasons,  this  power  of  the  church  was  so  limited, 
that  no  council  could  be  assembled  without  the  authority  of  the 
pope.      This  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  doing  honour  to  the 
apostolical  chair,  and  of  counteracting  those  heretics  and  schis- 
matics, who  sometimes  endeavoured,   according  to  their  own 
caprice,  and  by  the  power  of  secular  princes,  to  convoke  councils 
who  would  countenance  and  uphold  their  errors.      But  by  this 
modification  in  conformity  to  the  necessities  of  the  times,  the  fact 
was  not  altered,  that  this  power,  in  itself  considered,  ever  resides 
in  the  church ;  for  that  cannot  be  annulled  by  the  letter  of  any 
positive  law,  which  has  its  foundation  in  a  natural  and  divine 
right ;  and  the  church  therefore  may,  in  certain  cases,  convoke  a 
council  without  the  authority  of  the  pope ;  for  a  custom  which 
has  been  introduced  for  the  good  of  the  church  ought  not  to  be 
observed  to  the  prejudice  or  great  peril  of  the  same.  He  instances 
the  three  following  cases  in  particular :  1,  if  during  a  vacancy  of 
the  apostolic  chair,  a  heresy  or  another  persecution  of  the  church 
breaks  out,  which  must  be  counteracted  by  a  council ;  2,  if  in  such 
a  case  of  necessity,  or  where  the  manifest  interest  of  the  church 
demands  a  council,  the  pope  should  become  insane  or  fall  into 
heresy,  or  in  any  other  way  should  be  unfitted  for  his  duty,  or 
should  neglect  it  when  invited  to  do  it ;  or,  thirdly,  if  several  in- 
dividuals present  rival  claims  to  the  papal  dignity,  so  that  the 
whole  church  obeys  neither  of  them,  and  each  separately  refuses 
to  appear  at  the  summons  of  one  or  of  both  together,  as  the  case 
seemed  to  be  at  the  present  time.      Gerson,  in  maintaining  the 
necessity  only  of  that  one  organism  in  the  church  which  was  to 
be  traced  to  a  divine  origin,  recognized  the  changes  resulting 
from  the  necessities  of  each  period  in  all  other  relations  of  the 
church ;  as,  for  example,  in  its  relations  to  the  state  and  to  worldly 
goods ;  and  he  moreover  ascribed  to  the  church  of  his  own  time, 
in  its  collective  capacity,  the  right  and  the  duty  of  undertaking 
such  changes  as  the  wellbeing  of  the  church  might  peremptorily 
require.      Here  there  ought  to  be  no  binding  law ;  but  the  letter 
of  every  law  must  be  subservient  to  the  highest  law,  the  weal  of 
the  church ;  human  right  must  be  subordinated  to  the  divine.  On 
these  principles,  Gerson  proceeded  from  the  first  amid  all  the  ne- 
gotiations relating  to  the  doing  away  of  the  schism,  onlyjeaning 
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to  different  sides  according  as  he  thought  he  saw  danger  coming 
either  from  positivism  pushed  to  an  extreme^  or  from  what  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  a  revolutionary  tendency  plunging  headlong 
into  violent  and  radical  measures. 

Again^  the  merit  of  Gerson  consisted  in  this,  that  he  directed 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  inward  corruption  of  the  church 
being  the  source  of  all  other  evil  and  also  of  the  schism,  no 
thorough  and  lasting  cure  of  the  church  could  take  place  with- 
out reformation ;  and  that  it  ought  therefore  to  be  a  main  business 
of  the  council  to  effect  this.  And  he  himself  points  out  in  his 
writings  and  discourses  on  reform,  several  particular  branches  of 
ecclesiastical  corruption  in  this  period  which  called  for  correct 
tion.  From  what  he  says  on  this  subject,  we  are  enabled  to 
understand  the  very  low  condition  to  which  the  church  had 
Mien.  He  invites  the  bishops  to  a  more  exact  performance  of 
church  visitations.  In  making  these,  they  shoidd  inform  them- 
selves of  the  character  of  the  parish  priests,  find  out  whether 
they  were  familiar  with  the  liturgical  form  of  baptism,  of  the  con- 
secration of  the  Holy  Supper,  etc. ;  because  there  were  many 
who  did  not  understand  these  things;  and  it  was  plain,  what 
great  scandal  and  what  danger  gi*ew  out  of  it ;  for  unless  God 
mercifully  completed  what  was  defective,  they  could  neither 
baptize  nor  bestow  absolution ;  and  if  they  were  familiar  with 
these  forms,  yet  they  pronounced  them  in  so  hasty  and  inappro- 
priate a  manner,  that  the  whole  rite  was  violated  thereby.  Then 
they  should  inquire,  whether  those  priests  could  repeat  the  sins, 
and  the  articles  of  faith,  and  whatever  else  they  ought  to  know 
in  order  to  impart,  at  least,  the  most  general  instruction  to  the 
communities.  It  was  so  little  thought  possible  to  preserve  strict- 
ness in  the  observance  of  the  laws  of  priestly  celibacy,  that 
Gerson  seriously  proposed  it  as  a  question  worthy  of  mature 
consideration,  whether  priests  living  in  concubinage  must  not 
be  tolerated,  as  were  the  public  prostitutes,  to  avoid  a  worse  evil, 
which  might  arise  if  they  were  compelled  to  separate  from  their 
concubines ;  now  that  the  number  of  those  living  in  concubinage 
had  become  so  great.  Against  such,  the  penalty  of  excommuni- 
cation was  not  to  be  employed,  because  it  could  not  be  carried 
into  effect.  If  the  holy  men  of  ancient  times  observed  an  oppo- 
site course,  yel  they  had  never  seen  the  evil  so  deep-rooted  as  it 
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had  now  become;  and  how  impossible  was  it  to  apply  at  the 
present  time  the  ancient  severity  of  church  discipline.  He  asks 
for  the  abrogation  of  ecclesiastical  laws  of  excommunication^ 
which  could  no  longer  be  enforced ;  and  which^  so  long  as  they 
continued  to  exist  in  letter,  served  only  to  disquiet  the  conscience. 
He  objects  to  the  too  light  use  of  excommunication  whereby 
incredible  injury  was  done  to  souls,  and  at  length  contempt  of 
all  divine  laws  superinduced.  It  should  be  attempted  to  find  out 
to  what  use  penance  mon^  could  be  applied ;  to  ascertain  where 
other  ecclesiastical  penalties  would  be  more  salutary  according  to 
the  kind  and  magnitude  of  the  sins  committed,  and  whether  the 
turning  of  those  fines,  not  to  pious  objects,  but  to  private  emolu- 
ment, did  not  give  occasion  for  murmuring.  When  all  this  and 
the  like  had  been  inquired  into,  the  theologian  who  accompanied 
the  bishop  in  his  visitations  should  preach  a  sermon  adapted  to 
the  general  intelligence  of  the  laity,  avoiding  curious  questions, 
and  touching  only  upon  such  matters  as  might  serve  for  the  im- 
provement of  manners  and  for  edifiq^tion ;  moreover  the  sermon 
should  remind  the  hearers  of  the  general  ground-work  of  the 
fjEUth.  How  ridicule  of  the  saints  might  keep  company  with 
superstition,  was  shown  in  that /o^^um/a^tiorum,  a  service  set  up 
for  sport  by  the  clergy  themselves,  on  the  festival  of  the  inno- 
cents, the  festival  of  the  circumcision  of  Christ,  that  of  Epiphany, 
and  on  the  fast  days.  This  abuse  had  crept  in  to  such  an 
extent  that  Gerson  proposed  it  as  a  serious  question,  in  what 
way  that  most  ungodly  and  foolish  custom,  which  prevaQed 
throughout  France,  could  be  abolished  or  at  least  moderated. 
Finally,  he  directs  attention  to  the  necessity  of  taking  pains  for 
the  improvement  of  the  schools,  holding  that  it  was  firom  the  chil- 
dren the  reformation  of  the  church  must  begin — a  remark  often 
on  his  lips.^ 

When  the  council  of  Pisa  was  about  to  be  opened,  Gerson 
addressed  to  it  his  Essay  on  the  Unity  of  the  Church,'  which  he 
thus  begins ;  **  To  those  who  are  about  to  occupy  themselves  with 
the  re-establishment  of  concord  in  the  church,  one  of  those  who 
are  zealous  for  thb  peace  of  the  church  wishes  them  all  success 
in  finding  a  way  to  this  end  1     And  though  he  is  himself  chained 

1  Rememoratio,  ibid.  p.  109 :  A  pueris  yidetur  incipienda  eodesiae  reformatio. 
S  Be  unitate  eooletiae.  Ibid.  p.  113. 
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and  confined  at  home  by  necessary  business,  so  that  he  cannot 
attend  the  coancil«  yet  the  word  of  the  Lord  is  not  bound."     He 
ddends  the  authority  of  the  council  first  against  objections  grow- 
ing out  of  the  letter  of  the  positive  law  that  a  council  could  not 
be  held  without  the  authority  of  the  pope ;  that  a  person  de- 
prived of  the  papal  authority  must  first  obtain  his  dignity  over 
again ;  that  those  who  had  renounced  obedience  to  the  pope, 
must  be  rejected  as  enemies ;  that  no  man  can  call  the  pope  to 
account ;  particularly  if  he  has  not  erred  expressly  against  the 
articles  of  faith,  as  he  could  be  sentenced  by  no  man,  and  was 
subject  to  no  one,  and  could  not  be  a  schismatic ;  that  it  was 
dangerous  for  the  pastor  to  leave  his  fiock  as  he  must  do  if  he 
abdicated ;  that  each  of  the  popes  had  done  his  utmost  for  the 
purification  of  the  church,  and  was  therefore  free  firom  fault ; 
that  it  was  necessary  to  inquire  on  which  side  lay  the  right  and 
the  truth,  as  without  this  knowledge  those  who  had  erred  could 
not  come  to  repentance.      Against  these,  he  sets  up  the  follow- 
ing principles.    As  the  schism  of  the  church  had  grown  out  of  a 
breach  with  God  occasioned  by  sin,  so  the  correction  of  bad  man- 
ners could  be  brought  about  only  by  reconciliation  with  God,  the 
unity  of  the  church  only  by  humility  before  God,  and  prayer. 
How  otherwise  could  men  hope  for  a  removal  of  the  schism,  if 
the  cause  continued  to  operate,  unless  it  were  done  by  the  firee 
grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  wont  to  bestow  great 
blessings  even  on  the  undeserving  and  unthankftd  ?     ^^  But  still" 
— ^he  adds — ^  we  must  be  co-workers  with  him,  especially  at  this 
moment  when  the  enemy  of  peace  is  furious  because  the  return 
of  peace  seems  nearer."     He  hints  by  way  of  warning,  that  this 
enemy  would  introduce  the  greatest  hindrances  for  the  purpose 
of  prolonging  the  schism,  sowing  discord  among  those  who  were 
to  labour  for  the  unity  of  the  church,  by  working  upon  their 
pride,  or  exciting  covetousness  or  envy.     He  asserts  that  the 
church,  by  divine  and  natural  right,  with  which  no  correctly 
understood  positive  right  could  be  at  variance,  may,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  creating  for  herself  one  certain  vicegerent  of  Christ, 
meet  together  in  a  general  council  representing  herself;  and  this 
not  by  the  authority  of  the  cardinals  alone,  but  also  by  the  aid 
of  any  prince,  or  other  christian.      Human  ordinances  ought  to 
serve  only  for  the  edification,  not  for  the  destruction  of  the 
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church.  The  council,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  that 
outward  union,  should  proceed  so  that  a  safe  conduct  should  first 
of  all  be  given  by  the  princes  and  others  to  both  individuals  con- 
tending for  the  papal  dignity,  in  case  they  were  willing  to  appear 
before  the  council  to  fulfil  their  oaths.  But  if  they  had  no  con- 
fidence in  such  a  guaranty,  the  abdication  should  be  required  of 
them  by  delegates  lawfully  invested  with  fuH  powers  to  demand 
it.  If  they  both  refused,  the  council  should  then  proceed,  with- 
out regard  to  them,  to  the  election  of  a  universally  acknowledged 
pope.  If  some,  however,  should  remain  obstinately  devoted  to 
one  of  the  two  popes,  and  would  not  follow  the  judgment  of  the 
council,  a  thing  hardly  to  be  supposed,  then  they  must  see  to  it 
each  for  himself,  how  this  would  stand  with  their  own  salvation; 
the  council  and  its  adherents  were  free  from  all  responsibility 
about  the  schism.  If  the  reformation  of  the  church  in  its  head 
and  its  members,  without  which  no  thorough  eradication  of  the 
schism  could  be  efiected,  should  be  carried  through  at  the  coun- 
cil, still  the  utmost  zeal  would  be  called  for,  and  must  be  perse- 
veringly  employed,  lest,  by  a  just  judgment  of  God,  some  worse 
evil  might  ensue,  if  after  the  restoration  of  unity,  the  church  fell 
back  again  into  the  old  corruption. 

Gerson  afBrmed  that  there  could  be  no  positive  law,  which 
was  capable  of  being  applied  to  the  infinite  variety  of  cases  that 
might  occur.  All  positive  laws  corresponded  to  the  necessities 
of  particular  times ;  and  the  unity  of  the  church  could  not  now 
be  restored  unless  men  looked  rather  at  the  spirit  than  at  the 
letter  of  the  law,  and  expounded  it  according  to  the  eternal  laws 
of  divine  justice.^  , 

The  council  of  Pisa  proceeded  in  strict  conformity  to  the 
principles  of  the  University  of  Paris,  which  were  every  day  more 
widely  difiused,  and  on  which  too  the  existence  and  authority  of 
a  council  assembled  without  the  pope,  and  making  itself  judge 
over  him,  altogether  depended.  In  the  midst  of  the  transactions 
during  the  thirteenth  session,  appeared  an  eminent  theologian. 
Master  Plaul,  who  set  forth  and  expounded  the  principles  of  the 
supreme  authority  of  general  councils,  in  a  way  that  commanded 
universal  acquiescence.*  The  council  was  opened  by  the  cardinal 
Peter  Philargi,  archbishop  of  Milan,  afterwards  nominated  pope, 

1  Qnatuor  conndentiones.  P.  119  A.  3  H.  t.  d.  Hardt.  torn,  ii  p.  182. 
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with  a  disooarse^  in  which  he  impressively  described  the  mischiefs 
which  had  arisen  fix)m  the  contest  between  the  two  popes.  He 
said :  ^^  Yon  know  how  those  two  wretched  men  calumniate  one 
another  and  disgrace  themselves  by  invectives  ftdl  of  rant  and 
fbry.  Each  calls  the  other  antipope,  obtruder,  antichrist."  What 
yiolence  was  done  by  such  language  to  christian  feeling ;  how 
was  right  turned  into  wrong  1  "For  " — says  he — "each  of  them  to 
gain  patrons  in  the  world,  to  make  his  own  party  stronger  by  this 
or  that  person,  dares  not  give  a  repulse  to  anybody  that  asks  for 
anything.  The  man  whom  one  rightly  condemns,  the  otherpro- 
nonnces  not  bound.  And  thus  all  order  is  turned  to  confusion.''^ 
From  the  evils  of  the  mischievous  schism  which  he  pourtrays,  he 
argues  the  necessity  of  the  assembling  of  a  general  council,  from 
which  alone  the  cure  was  to  be  expected.  Not  dne  of  the  more 
ancient  councils — he  declared — ^had  ever  been  brought  together 
by  causes  more  urgent.  When,  after  the  third  citation,  no  dele- 
gate from  the  two  popes  appeared  in  their  defence,  they  were 
condemned,  first  as  contumacious,  (in  contumaciam.)  Next,  the 
council  dedared,  in  its  ninth  session,  that  since  Gregory  and 
Benedict  had  been  unfaithful  to  the  oaths  they  had  taken  on  the 
matter  of  abdicating  for  the  good  of  the  church,  all  might  right- 
fiilly  reftise  to  pay  them  ecclesiastical  obedience.  Then  in  the 
fifteenth  session  th^  were  declared  schismatics  and  heretics,  and 
deposed  from  all  their  ecclesiastical  dignities.  All  of  whatever 
rank,  even  kings  and  emperors,  were  absolved  firom  the  oath  of 
obedience  given  to  these  popes,  and  it  was  forbidden  on  penalty 
of  the  ban  to  recognize  them  henceforth  as  popes,  and  to  obey 
them  as  such ;  the  papal  chair  should  from  that  moment  be  con- 
sidered as  vacant.  To  the  protest  of  the  emperor  Rupert,  who 
was  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Ghregory,  no  regard  whatever  was 
paid.  When,  after  the  eighteenth  session,  the  delegates  of  Pope 
Benedict  XUL,  escorted  by  an  envoy  from  the  king  of  Arragon, 
who  was  an  adherent  of  Benedict,  appeared,  they  were  received 
with  loud  and  violent  outcries.  One  protocol  reports,*  "  a  cry 
rose  against  them  as  if  they  were  Jews."  When  one  of  the  dele- 
gates, the  archl»sh<}p  of  Taraco^  named  him  as  pope,  he  was  inter- 
rupted with  loud  shouts,  and  the  delegates  afterwards  retired 


1  p.  98.  2  SMdo  tpMialis,  p.  142. 
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without  accomplishing  anything.  The  council  had  now,  as  they 
supposed,  resolved  one  of  the  problems.  By  deposing  the  two 
popes  they  had  put  an  end  to  the  schism  :  so  that  no^ng  stood 
any  longer  in  the  way  of  the  election  of  a  universally  acknow- 
ledged pope.  But,  in  truth,  this  was  so  only  in  appearance ;  for 
Gregory  and  Benedict  had  still  their  adherents  ;  and  if  a  new 
pope  were  to  be  chosen,  he  could  the  less  reckon  upon  a  universal 
acknowledgment,  unless  by  what  he  did  for  the  good  of  the 
church,  he  was  wise  enough  to  gain  over  the  hearts  of  the  rebel- 
lious. In  this  regard,  the  most  important  thing  was  the  reformap- 
tion  of  the  church  in  cajnte  et  metnbrisy  which  had  so  long  been 
earnestly  desired.  That  without  this,  a  thorough  extirpation  of 
the  schism  was  not  to  be  thought  of,  had  indeed  been  emphati- 
cally testified  by  such  men  as  D'Ailly,  Gerson,  and  Clemangis. 
In  the  sixteenth  session,  the  cardinals  pledged  themselves,  that 
whichever  of  them  should  be  elected  pope,  would  not  break  up 
the  council  until  one  of  the  necessities  of  the  church,  a  satisfec- 
tory  reformation  in  capite  et  membrisy  should  be  effected.  The 
cardinals  then  proceeded  to  elect  a  pope,  and  the  choice  fell  upon 
the  cardinal  Peter  Philargi,  archbishop  of  Milan.  This  person, 
then  sixty  years  old,  was  bom  in  Candia,  while  that  island  stood 
under  the  rule  of  the  Venetians.  He  was  of  Greek  descent. 
Having  been  early  left  an  orphan,  he  was  adopted  when  a  boy  by 
the  Franciscans;  and  care  was  bestowed  upon  his  educatitni  within 
the  order.  Thus  he  became  himself  a  member  of  it.  He  had 
visited  the  most  eminent  universities,  Oxford  and  Paris,  and  was 
esteemed  as  a  man  well-skilled  in  the  scholastic  theology  of  the 
day.  The  account  given  of  him  by  the  free-spirited  Theodoric 
of  Niem  would  not  lead  us  to  regard  him  exactly  as  a  man  of 
spiritual  temper  or  life.  He  knew  nothing  else  to  say  of  him, 
except  that  he  liked  to  enjoy  life,  and  drank  strong  wine.^  He 
called  himself  Alexander  V.  The  Parisian  Chancellor  Gerson, 
who  had  been  prevented  from  attending  the  earlier  sessions  of 
the  council,  still  came  in  time  after  the  completion  of  the  pope's 
election,  to  preach  a  discourse  before  Alexander  V.,  amid  the 
assembled  council,  in  which  he  confirmed  the  principles  on  which 
the  council  of  Pisa  had  acted,  and  reminded  the  pope  of  his  duties 

1  De  schism.  1.  3,  c.  51,  p.  ISO :  Libenter  bene  et  laute  yirebat,  bibendo  ut  frequen 
ter  villa  fortia^  et  delcctabatur  in  illis. 
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to  the  churcK.^  He  took  for  his  text  Acts  i.  6,  and  from  the 
words  of  this  passage  proceeded  to  draw  the  contrast  between  the 
actual  state  of  the  church  and  what  it  should  be,  as  representing 
the  kingdom  of  God ;  and  he  invited  the  pope  to  engage  with  all 
zeal  in  the  work  of  bringing  the  church  to  the  realization  of  this 
idea.  He  certainly  could  not  have  known  by  what  kind  of  move- 
ments this  papal  election  had  been  brought  about,  nor  could  he 
Tiave  divined  what  was  to  be  expected  from  an  election  which  had 
been  so  brought  about,  when  he  praised  all  that  had  thus  far  been 
done  by  the  council  as  a  work  of  God.  The  chm'ch,  he  began, 
sighing  under  the  evils  of  the  schism,  had  cried  out  to  the  Lord: 
'*  When  wilt  thou  restore  again  the  kingdom  in  Israel  I"  and  this 
prayer  had  in  part  been  heard.  "For  " — says  he — "  from  whom 
comes  this  your  choice  ?  Comes  it  not  from  Christ  I  Whence 
so  wonderful  a  convocation  of  the  council  ?  Whence  the  unheard 
of  agreement  of  men  just  before  contending  with  each  other? 
Whence  so  speedy  an  assemblage  of  so  many  bishops  and  learned 
men  f  Assuredly  from  God ;  who  is  not  a  God  of  confusion  but 
of  peace."  He  next  defends  the  council,  as  a  work  of  God,  from 
objections  made  against  its  validity.  "  The  pope  had  not  con- 
voked it ;  therefore  it  was  but  a  conventicle.  O  ridiculous  and 
unreasonable  judgment."  He  adverts  to  the  examples  of  assem- 
blies occurring  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  which  had  not  been 
convoked  by  the  Apostle  Peter ;  the  example  of  the  general 
council  of  Nice,  which  had  not  been  assembled  by  the  Roman 
bishop  Silvester,  but  by  the  Emperor  Constantino  ;  the  example 
of  the  fifth  ecumenical  council,  to  the  meeting  of  which,  as  he 
supposes,  the  bishops  had  mutually  invited  each  other.  "  Were 
these,  then,  conventicles  t  Be  very  carefril  how  you  assert  any 
such  thing.  And  suppose  now  " — says  he — "  the  division  among 
Christians  rendel^  it  uncertain  which  of  the  two  rivals  they 
should  reverence  as  the  pope  ?  Suppose  the  pope,  which  is  a  very 
rare  case,  should  fall  into  heresy  ?"  He  cites  the  example  of 
Liberius,  who  had  subscribed  an  Arian  confession  of  faith,  bf 
Marcellinus,  who  is  said  to  have  offered  to  idols.  Suppose  one 
oppresses  Christendom  with  intolerable  burdens?  Dost  thou 
leave  us  any  other  remedy  against  so  grievous  distempers  ?    I  do 


1  Qenon.  scrmo  coram  Alexandre,  etc.    Ibid.  p.  131. 
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leave  such  an  one,  thou  wilt  say.  I  believe  ik,  most  assuiedly  ; 
for  thou  wouldst  attribute  to  the  church-constitution  too  great 
imperfection,  and  not  recognize  it  as  one  wholesomely  established 
of  God,  whose  works  are  aU  perfiBct,  if  it  were  capable  of  being 
attacked  by  a  distemper  to  which  no  remedy  could  be  applied. 
Yet  in  the  cases  mentioned  no  remedy  is  left,  if  the  church 
could  never  come  together  unless  convoked  by  the  pope.**  He 
then  represents  the  church  as  turning  to  the  pope,  and  addressing 
him  the  invitation  to  restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel.  He  repre- 
sents her  as  expressing  the  hopes  he  had  inspired  her  with.  He 
reminds  the  pope  of  the  obligation  to  preach  the  gospel  to  all 
nations  ;  speaks  of  the  Saracens,  of  the  people  of  India,  who 
needed  the  restoration  of  pure  doctrine,  because  they  had  been 
so  long  separated  from  the  church  of  Rome.  He  next  comes  to 
speak  of  the  Greeks,  to  whom  he  acknowledges  that  the  Latins 
were  greatly  indebted ;  and  thinks  he  may  be  the  more  brief  on 
this  point,  inasmuch  as  he  is  speaking  before  one  descended  from 
this  nation.  He  then  invites  the  pope  so  to  direct  his  efforts  that 
the  remains  of  the  schism,  the  two  popes  still  having  their  parties, 
might  be  destroyed,  which  could  easily  be  brought  about  by  Ms 
zeal  and  the  activity  of  the  princes  united  with  him.  He  proceeds 
next  to  speak  of  the  internal  condition  of  the  church.  He  speaks 
of  the  dissolution  of  ecclesiastical  order  occasioned  by  the  papal 
exemptions ;  describes  how  the  bishops  had  broke  loose  from  the 
archbishops,  and  so  again  the  subordinates  of  the  bishops  from 
their  authority.  He  complains  that  the  monks,  who  for  the  pur- 
pose of  devoting  their  life  exclusively  to  works  of  christian  charity 
and  to  science,  had  voluntarily  renounced  all  earthly  possessions 
— ^the  mendicants — were  aspiring  after  the  highest  spiritual  digni- 
ties ;  or  if  they  could  have  no  hope  of  obtaining  them,  aftier  the 
inferior  benefices.  ^^  It  is  singular,  that  none  should  be  so  eager 
to  grow  rich,  as  those  whose  vocation  forbids  them  to  be  rich.  For 
why  do  they  incessantly  besiege  the  ears  of  the  pQpe,  with  the 
hope  o^  extorting  new  benefices  t  Let  them  answer  it  to  them- 
selves, whether  they  have  in  view  the  common  good,  rather  than 
to  fill  their  own  purses,  to  live  in  splendour,  and  bid  adieu  to  the 
poverty  which  they  have  vowed.  Albeit  experience  has  taught  me 
much,  yet  I  will  not  judge."  He  complains  that  nearly  all  defied 
with  the  greatest  vehemence  the  ecclesiastical  laws,  sometimes 
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asking  for  permission  to  unite  offices  which  were  incompatible 
with  each  other;  sometimes  to  enjoy  the  revenues  of  benefices 
as  absentees ;  sometimes  to  obtain  high  dignities  before  the  ma- 
turity of  years ;  sometimes  not  to  be  compelled  to  receive  ordina- 
tion,  and  a  thousand  other  things  forbidden  by  the  laws.  Was  it 
not  intolerable,  that  the  great  prelates  should  give  up  the  flocks 
entrusted  to  them,  as  a  prey  to  wolves,  and  daily  busy  themselves 
in  theoomputalionof  princelyfinances,disregardingthe  command- 
ment of  the  Apostle  Paul,  2  Tim.  ii.  4  t  He  inveighs  against  those 
prelates  who  engaged  in  the  trade  of  war,  and  from  bishops  turned 
into  commanders  of  armies.  What  was  more  shameful  than  to  see 
learned  men  of  good  manners,  either  deprived  of  ordination,  and 
without  any  spiritual  office,  or  occupying  the  lowest  positions, 
while  the  unlearned  and  vicious  rose  to  the  highest  places  ;  to  see 
the  former  starving,  and  the  latter  besotted  1  He  expresses  his 
indignation,  that  where  all  strife  should  be  banished  afar,  that 
there  strife  was  sown  broadcast.  Scarcely  was  there  a  benefice 
bestowed,  which  the  pope  did  not  confer  on  one  man,  the  legate 
on  another^  and  the  bishop  on  a  third.  And  was  it  less  absurd, 
that  these  benefices  should  be  conferred  more  out  of  respect  to 
human  fevour  or  fear,  to  impure  desires,  to  relationi^ip,  or  to 
some  whim,  than  from  judgment  and  selection  t  To  these  abuses 
he  traced  all  the  divisions.  Do  they  not  strive  " — ^he  represents 
the  church  as  sajring — "  much  more  how  they  may  secure  bene- 
fices by  the  laws  of  Justinian,  than  how  they  may  teach  the 
people  the  law  of  Christ  I  Do  I  say  teach  f  nay,  I  should  rather 
say  learn.  For  what  man  of  the  whole  number  of  priests  canst 
thou  point  out  to  me,  who  is  not  unskilled  in  the  law  of  Christ  t 
Do  they  not  labour  much  more  after  gain  than  to  win  souls  ?" 
He  laments  those  extortions  practised  on  the  communities,  for 
which  unjust  complaints  served  as  a  pretext.  He  complains  of 
the  concubinage,  the  open  debaucheries  of  ecclesiastics.  He 
represents  the  church  as  expressing  the  hope,  that  the  pope,  who 
from  childhood  had  been  bred  up  in  the  severe  spiritual  life, 
would  call  men  like-minded  with  himself  to  the  benefices,  and 
hold  unspiritual  men  at  a  distance.  "If" — says  he — "you  do 
this,  which  the  duty  of  the  high  calling  you  hav^B  undertaken 
necessitates,  then,  after  the  extirpation  of  all  roots  of  schism, 
christian  peace  vrill  again  take  possession  of  the  world.      The 
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depravation  of  manners  was  the  first  cause  of  the  evil ;  therefore 
the  reformation  of  manners  will  be  the  first  cause  of  good."  Then 
he  comes  to  the  immediate  attendants  on  the  pope,  reminding 
him  that  he  would  not  have  it  in  his  power  to  accomplish  such 
a  work  without  the  concurrence  of  those  who  were  stationed 
near  him.  He  advises  him  to  care  less  for  minor  things,  and  to 
expend  all  his  zeal  on  the  greatest  and  most  important. 

Before  his  coronation,  the  pope  declared  that  he  should  occupy 
himself  with  the  reformation  of  the  church,  as  he  and  the  rest  of 
the  cardinals  had  pledged  themselves  to  do  previous  to  the  elec- 
tion. And  he  proposed  that  pious  and  learned  men  should  be 
selected  out  of  every  nation,  to  labour  at  this  task  ii\  connection 
with  the  cardinals.^  In  the  twentieth  session  he  confirmed  all 
the  measures  that  had  been  taken  by  the  cardinals,  since  the 
time  they  had  come  together,  for  the  union  of  the  chiurch,  and 
all  the  decrees  and  ordinances  of  the  council ;  and  he  was  dis- 
posed to  complete  all  that  was  still  wanting,  in  a  juridical  and 
practical  point  of  view,  whenever  and  to  whatever  extent  it  might 
be  necessary.  He  united  the  two  parties  among  the  cardinals, 
Roman  and  French,  so  that  for  the  future  they  should  form 
together  one  college.  It  is  deserving  of  remark,  that  the  pope 
thought  it  necessary  to  confirm  the  judgments  and  ordinances  of 
the  council,  and  to  supply  what  was  wanting  in  order  to  their 
validity, — a  thing,  however,  which  strictly  taken  conflicted  with 
the  recognition  of  the  unconditional  supreme  authority  of  general 
councils,  and  by  which  at  bottom  the  principles  on  which  de- 
pended the  validity  of  his  own  election,  were  unsettled.  Neither 
was  the  earnestly  desired  reformation  of  the  church  brought 
about  at  this  council ;  but  the  pope  directed,  in  the  twenty- 
second  session,  that  after  three  years  a  genei*al  council  should 
again  assemble,  at  some  place  which  should  be  designated  a  year 
beforehand.^  And  it  was  next  ordered  in  the  final  session,  the 
twenty-third,  that  "  Whereas  the  pope  had  it  in*  purpose,  in 
connection  with  the  council,  to  reform  the  church  in  its  head 
and  members ;  and  whereas,  by  the  grace  of  God,  much  has  been 
actually  set  in  order  by  him ;  and  whereas,  many  other  things, 
I'elating  to  the  order  of  the  prelates  and  other  subordinate  eccle- 
aiastical  persons  still  remained  to  be  done,  which,  owing  to  the 

1  See  Hardt.  torn,  ii.,  p.  146.  2  P.  156. 
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premature  departure  of  the  prelates  and  delegates^  could  not  be 
brought  about,  therefore,  the  transactions  respecting  the  refor- 
mation should  be  suspended  until  the  meeting  of  the  above 
mentioned  second  council,  and  then  and  there  continued."  This 
next  council  lyas,  therefore,  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  council 
of  Pisa. — Such  was  the  termination  of  the  council,  from  which 
men  had  expected  at  length  the  subdual  of  the  schism,  and  the 
renovation  of  the  church. 

The  most  striking  judgment  on  the  course  of  proceedings  at 
this  council,  and  the  causes  why  it  so  little  answered  the  expec- 
tations which  it  had  excited,  is  passed  by  Nicholas  of  Clemangis, 
the  man  best  informed  about  the  faults  of  his  time.  "  What 
means^  it  to  cry  Peace,  Peace,  when  there  is  no  peace,  except  it 
be  only  to  have  regard  for  temporal  peace  and  neglect  spiritual, 
without  which  not  even  any  true  and  certain  temporal  peace  can 
be  obtained  t  What  else  at  the  council  of  Pisa  deceived  the 
church  of  God  and  the  people,  and  made  them  cry  out  Peace, 
Peace,  when  there  was  no  peace  ?  Was  it  not  just  this,  that 
fleshly-minded  men,  filled  with  worldly  desires,  which  get  the 
upper  hand  wherever  love  gi-ows  cold,  inflamed  and  quite  blinded 
with  the  zeal  of  getting  benefices,  prevented  the  reformation  of 
the  church,  which  the  majority  of  believers  and  of  well-disposed 
men  longed  after  beyond  all  things  else ;  and  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  a  new  election  t  And  when  this  had  been  effected, 
and  they  had  obtained  the  desired  promotions,  they  cried  out.  It 
is  peace.  And  after  the  council  was  dissolved,  they  returned 
home  with  the  peace  which  they  were  after,  that  is,  with  their 
promotions."  As  an  example  to  show  the  mischief  which  must 
inevitably  arise,  when  a  council  imagine  themselves  following 
•  the  suggestions  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  without  having  first  taken 
pains  to  make  themselves  susceptible  of  his  guidance  by  a  suitable 
temper,  he  cites  this  council  of  Pisa.  "  Those  " — he  says — *^  who 
attended  the  council  of  Pisa,  decreed  and  published,  that  by  a 
new  election,  which  was  hastily  made  in  compliance  with  the 
wishes  of  a  few  am|i)itious  men,  they  had  removed  schisms  from 
the  church  and  restored  peace  to  her.  And  who  in  the  church 
is  so  blind  as  not  to  understand  clearly  by  experience,  how  much 

1  Clemangifl  super  mater,  couc.  gener.,  opp.  p.  70. 
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they  theraselyes  and  the  whole  church  were  deceived  by  that 
opinion  t  Nothing  worse  could  have  been  done  to  the  church, 
nothing  more  dangerous  to  union,  than  before  every  thing  had 
been  duly  arranged,  and  placed  on  the  basis  of  security  and  con- 
cord, so  as  to  be  able  to  treat  of  peace  at  all,  to  proceed  to  a  new 
election, — ^the  very  thing  which  from  the  beginning  had  laid 
the  foundation  of  schism,  had  prolonged  it  to  such  a  duration, 
and  had  in  so  incredible  a  manner  brought  the  church  down  to 
the  ground.  So  long  as  the  hankering  after  benefices  causes  this 
same  thing  to  be  done,  so  long  shall  we  look  in  vain  for  a  union 
of  the  church. 

What  Clemangis  here  says,  we  find  confirmed,  when  we  come 
to  obtain  a  more  exact  knowledge  of  the  intrigues  which  had 
brought  about  the  election  of  Pope  Alexander,  and  of  all  that 
contributed  to  promote  the  evils  that  followed  in  its  train.  So 
far  was  it  from  being  true,  that  anything  had  been  reformed, 
everything,  in  fact,  went  on  from  worse  to  worse,  till  the  evil 
reached  its  climax,  and  thus  the  fall  of  his  power  was  a  neces- 
sary result.  The  person,  who,  at  the  last  moment,  had  laboured 
most  to  bring  about  this  election,  and  who  from  henceforward 
obtained  the  greatest  influence,  was  Cardinal  Balthazar  Cossoj 
of  Bologna,  a  man  stained  with  every  crime, — one  who  could 
only  in  these  times  of  extreme  corruption  have  risen  to  the  highest 
spiritual  dignities.  He  had,  as  Theodoric  of  Niem,  an  eye- 
witness of  many  of  these  events,  relates,  begun  his  career  when 
a  young  man,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  himself,  as  a  pirate: 
then  he  had  spent  several  years  at  the  University  of  Pisa,  as 
Theodoric  of  Niem  characteristically  expresses  it,  sub  Jigura 
etudentU ;  following  the  habit  he  had  acquired  from  his  earlier 
occupation  as  a  pirate,  to  wake  by  night,  and  to  sleep  all  day,^ 
"  or  till  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.**  Pope  Boni&ce  IX., 
under  whom  the  worst  characters  were  chiefly  promoted,  drew 
him  to  the  Boman  court  and  made  him  a  cardinal.  He  ex- 
ercised, as  papal  legate  at  Bologna,  an  unlimited  dominion,^ 
and  he  made  use  of  it  to  enrich  himself  in  every  possible  way. 
All  means  to  this  end  were  right  enough  for  him.  He  shrunk 
from  no  crime,  practised  the  most  unblushing  extortions,  and 

1  Theod.  d0  Niem  de  fatis  Joh.  XXIII,  c.  9,  a.  10,  bei  H.  t.  d.  Hardt  ii.  p.  d4S. 
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every  species  of  impudent  simony,  and  abandoned  himself  to 
every  excess.  In  such  a  time  of  corruption,  he  was  able  by 
his  immense  wealth  to  obtain  great  influence,  which  enabled 
him  to  carry  out  his  objects.  .  Already,  at  the  council  of  Pisa, 
he  was  to  be  chosen  pope ;  but  he  did  not  then  choose  it  him* 
self,  preferring  to  push  forward  another  first,  who  could  present 
a  better  show  for  himself,  and  whom  he  might  still  be  able  to 
govern  entirely.  It  was  that  weak  old  man,  Alexander  V., 
whom  Balthazar  had  wholly  under  his  control.  Of  course,  a 
papal  government  which  stood  under  the  influence  of  so  infamous 
a  character  as  Balthazar  Cossa,  was  suited  neither  to  gain  new 
friends  nor  to  put  down  the  schism.  Thus  what  had  been 
gained,  was  three  popes  instead  of  two.  Balthazar  Cossa  was 
more  at  home  in  diplomatic  negotiations  and  enterprises  of  war, 
than  in  spiritual  afiairs.  He  understood  how  to  draw  off  his  old 
friend,  the  companion  of  his  debaucheries.  King  Ladislaus  of 
Naples,  from  the  cause  of  pope  Gregory.  He  understood  how 
to  bring  it  about  to  have  Borne  open  her  gates  to  Alexander  V. 
The  latter  was  now  invited  to  take  his  seat  in  Rome.  But 
Balthazar  Cossa,  who  would  have  him  more  in  his  own  power  at 
Bologna,  did  not  allow  of  this ;  he  must  go  to  Bologna ;  and 
there  he  soon  died,  in  the  year  1410.  A  far-spread  report 
accused  Cardinal  Cossa  of  deliberate)f  taking  him  off  by  poison. 
The  former  now  mounted  the  papal  throne  under  the  name  ol 
John  XXin.,  the  greatest  monster  that  had  ever,  or  at  least 
that  had,  since  the  abominations  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
centuries,  polluted  the  papal  chair.  As  Balthazar  Cossa  had 
until  now  risen  from  one  high  post  to  another  by  bribery  and 
corruption,  so  he  hoped  he  should  by  the  same  means  succeed  as 
pope,  in  whatever  he  undertook ;  that  by  his  money,  his  power, 
and  his  policy,  he  should  be  able  to  repress  all  the  counteractive 
influences  of  that  better  spirit,  which,  for  so  long  a  time,  had 
been  earnestly  and  ardently  longing  after  a  reformation  of  the 
church.  And  at  the  beginning  all  seemed  to  go  well.  He 
hoped  he  should  be  able  to  gain  over  the  University  of  Paris, 
whose  free  voices  he  had  most  reason  to  fear,  by  the  bestowment 
of  numerous  benefices  and  other  gratifications.  D'Ailly  reports 
in  his  treatise  on  the  "Necessity  of  Reformation,  which  he  com- 
posed a  little  later  and  near  the  beginning  of  the  council  of 
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Constance,  that  pope  John,  who  had  probably  been  told  by  some 
Ultramontanes,  that  if  he  only  gained  over  the  University"  of 
Paris,  he  had  nothing  further  to  fear,  heaped  upon  it  a  multitude 
of  benefices  to  the  injury  of  other  corporations,  and  that  of  his 
own  court.^  With  the  same  object  in  view,  he  created  Grerson's 
teacher  and  friend,  the  above-mentioned  Pierre  d'Ailly,  arch- 
bishop of  Cambray,  a  cardinal.  It  had  indeed  already  been 
ordered  by  the  council  of  Pisa,  that  after  three  years  a  council 
should  be  held  to  carry  forward  the  reformation  of  the  church, 
which  had  not  been  completed  at  Pisa.  Pope  John  hoped  to  be 
able  in  this  case  also  again  to  disappoint  the  expectation  of  the 
nations,  and  turn  the  council  into  a  farce.  He  actually  convoked 
in  Rome,  at  the  time  fixed  upon  in  the  year  1412,  a  reformatory 
council ;  but  who  could  expect  that  anything  whatever  would 
result  frY)m  a  council  in  Bome,  and  under  the  management  of 
the  most  abominable  of  popes  t  Only  a  few  Italian  prelates 
attended,  and  having  busied  themselves  with  some  unimportant 
matters,  the  council,  after  a  few  sessions,  broke  up.^  We  find 
in  a  letter  by  Nicholas  of  Clemangis,  a  man  whose  authority 
can  generally  be  relied  upon,  a  story,  which,  if  not  literally 
true,  yet  serves  to  mark  the  aspect  in  which  such  a  council 
under  such  a  pope  must  needs  have  presented  itself  to  con- 
temporaries. At  the  celebration  of  the  missa  spiritua  sancti 
previous  to  the  opening  of  this  council,  when  the  Veni 
Creator  spiritua  was  sung  according  to  the  usual  custom,  an 
owl  flew  suddenly,  with  a  startling  hoot,  into  the  middle  of 

1  De  necessitate  reformationis  cap.  26,  in  Gers.  opp.  torn,  ii,  p.  900:  Nee  est 
silentio  transeundum,  quod  ipse  dominns  Johannes  papa,  informatos  forsan  per  all- 
quos  ultramontanos,  petentes  in  sua  curia,  quod  si  uniTcrsitati  studii  Parisientis 
petitionibus  quibuslibet  exorabilem  se  rederet,  tuto  regnaret,  nee  tunc  haberet  de 
reliquis  suae  obedientiae  in  aliquo  dubitare.  Ipse  quodam  senrili  timore,  adeo  mira- 
biles  et  prius  a  seculis  iuauditas  praerogativas  concessit,  in  gratiis  exspectatiTis  per 
directorem  et  magistros  universitatis  ejusdem,  qui  a  modo  certo  numero  non  compre- 
benduntur,  ut  prius  obtentis  ab  ipso  per  aliquas,  nedum  aliorum  universalium 
studiorum  graduatis,  sed  etiam  suae  curiae  officialibus,  quibuscunque  et  quantum^ 
cunque  sufficicntibus,  enormiter  derogarit 

2  The  remarks  of  Nichol.  of  Clenumgis  on  this  council,  which  he  wrote  in  the 
year  1416,  are:  ConTocaverat  ante  quatuor  ferme  annos  Homae  concilium  eccle- 
siae,  maxima  quorundam  impulsus  instantia,  Balthasar  ille  perfidissimus  nuper  e 
Petri  sede  (quam  turpissime  foedabat)  cgectus,  in  quo  paucissimis  oonourreutibus 
extraneis,  ox  aliquibus  qui  affueront  Italicis  ac  curialibus,  sessiones  aliquot  tenuit, 
in  rebus  superracuis  nihilque  ad  utilitatem  ecclesia  pertinentibus,  tempis  tereudo, 
consumptas.    Super  materia  coneilii  gener.  p.  76. 
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the  churchy  and  perching  itself  upon  a  beam  opposite  the  pope, 
stared  him  steadily  in  the  face^  at  which  the  prelates  whispered 
round:  "  Behold  yonder  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  shape  of  an  owl  1" 
The  pope  seemed  greatly  embarrassed  and  annoy^.  First,  he 
tumcKi  pale,  then  red ;  and,  finally,  had  no  other  way  of  helphig 
the  matter  but  by  dissolving  the  meeting.^  The  story,  to  be  sure, 
is  not  literally  correct,  as  here  related ;  but  it  is  instructive  to  learn, 
firom  an  eye-witness,  the  real  fact  upon  which  this  story  was 
founded.  Theodoric  of  Niem  relates,  that  once,  on  the  festival 
of  Whitsuntide,  while  the  pope  was  holding  divine  service  in  his 
chapel,  during  the  chaunt  of  the  Vent  Creator  apiritusy  an  owl  flew 
into  the  chapel ;  and  this  was  considered  in  Rome  a  bad  omen.^ 
Such  was  the  foundation  of  the  story.  What  Theodoric  of  Niem, 
an  eye-witness,  and  an  altogether  trustworthy  reporter,  relates  in 
80  simple  a  way,  did  undoubtedly  happen ;  just  as  elsewhere  in 
history  incidents  not  without  symbolical  significance  and  pro* 
photic  truth,  do  actually  occur,  though  a  vulgar  spirit  of  analysis, 
whose  bent  is  to  trivialize  all  historical  facts,  vainly  attempts  to 
deny  it.  Not  without  good  reason  did  this  incident  leave  a  singu- 
larly strong  impression  on  the  minds  of  many  living  in  those  times. 
They  might  well  look  upon  it  as  something  ominous.  In  this  way 
it  came  about  that  the  fact  was  transferred  to  that  hypocritical 
farce  of  the  self-called  reformatory  council,  whose  character  it  so 
well  befitted;  and  the  incident  was  shaped  by  the  imagination 
into  the  form  of  a  miraculous  event. 

Meantime  the  University  of  Paris  had  been  zealously  engaged 
in  preparing  for  a  reformation  of  the  church.  Soon  after  the  close 
of  the  council  at  Pisa,  and  the  election  of  Alexander  V.,  Gerson 
delivered,  before  the  king  of  France,  in  the  name  of  the  univer- 
rity,  a  discourse  of  great  weight,  as  containing  the  exposition  of 
its  principles.  It  was  not  as  yet  understood,  for  so  we  may  gather 
firom  Gerson's  discourse,  that  all  hopes  of  removing  the  schism 
were  to  be  again  disappointed,  and  that  the  evil  must  go  on  in- 
creasing.  G«rson  had  fixed  his  hopes  upon  the  council  announced 

I  Ibid. 

S  Quia  dam  quadam  Tice»  in  festo  Pentecostes,  dictas  BalthaMur  yesperai  solemnes 
in  capella  migori  toi  palatii,  prope  Basilicam  S.  Petri ,  nt  moris  est,  celebrareti  dam 
indperetar  bymnos  Veni  creator  spiritoi,  ilico  adftiit  et  Tolarit  illic  in  alto  babo  seu 
noctua.  Theodorici  de  Niem  de  vita  ac  fatit  Constantieniibus  Jobannit  XXIII. 
bei  Herm.  t.  d.  Hardt.  ii.  p.  376. 
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beforehand,  which  was  to  meet  after  three  years.  ^^  All  well-dis- 
posed persons" — says  he — ^^  ought  to  labour  with  the  fact  ftdl  in 
view  that  after  three  years  this  council  is  to  assemble."^  Already 
he  meditated  far-reaching  plains,  embracing  more  than  simply  the 
reformation  of  the  Western  church.  The  prospect  opened  before 
him  of  a  restoration  of  church  concord  which  should  unite  in  one 
the  churches  of  the  West  and  of  the  East.  The  best  of  oppor- 
tunities, as  he  supposed,  were  now  present  for  bringing  about  a 
^nion  with  the  Greeks,  inasmuch  as  they  now  had  for  pope  a 
learned  man  of  this  nation,  who  had  himself  visited  the  East  as 
papal  l^ate.^  And  the  impending  council  seemed  to  him  to  be 
peculiarly  fitted  to  prepare  the  way  for  such  a  union ;  since  it  was 
to  be  expected  that  the  Greeks  also  would  be  induced  to  send 
delegates  to  it.  The  supposed  restoration  of  church  unity  at  the 
council  of  Pisa,  appeared  to  him  as  an  invitation  to  labour  more 
earnestly  for  the  glorifying  of  the  diurch ;  for  he  reckoned  to  this 
the  doing  away  of  that  ancient  schism.  And  that  the  former  had 
been  successfully  accomplished  at  the  council  of  Pisa  appeared  to 
him  as  a  sign  which  augured  favourably  for  the  latter.'  Un- 
doubtedly, if  the  position  taken  by  the  Parisian  theologians  could 
possibly  have  gained  the  general  sanction,  then  by  means  of  the 
already  mentioned  distinction  between  the  necessary  and  the 
accidental,  the  mutable  and  the  immutable,  in  the  determinations 
and  ordinances  of  the  church,  the  business  of  bringing  about  such 
a  union  of  the  churches  would  have  been  very  much  facilitated. 
"Men  should  not" — said  he—"  feel  themselves  universally  bound, 
by  the  positive  determinations  of  the  popes,  to  recognize  and  hold 
fast  one  kind  of  church-governance  as  necessary,  in  things  which 
had  no  direct  concern  with  the  truths  of  evangelical  faith."  He 
says  with  good  reason,  This  consideration,  rightly  apprehended, 
is  the  principal  key  to  the  effecting  of  a  union  between  Greeks 
and  Latins  ;^  for  they  differ  in  many  modes  and  ways  of  life  whidi 
perhaps  would  not  result  in  any  injury  to  the  divine  law.  We 
should  in  all  such  things  follow  the  principle  of  Augustin,  that 
national  customs  ought  invariably  to  be  respected.  Among  such 
unimportant  differences  he  reckoned  the  distinction  with  regard 
to  the  use  of  leavened  or  unleavened  bread.     The  Greeks,  he 

1  Senno  conun  r^ge,  zii.,  conaidenitio.    0pp.  torn,  ii.,  p.  152  C. 

2  P.  144  A.  »  P.  149.  4  P.  |4S. 
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thinks,  would  fall  into  an  error  of  faith,  only  in  case  they  should 
maintain,  that  the  first  gospels  had  reported  what  was  untrUe  in 
their  account  of  the  time  of  the  paschal  supper.  Among  these  he 
reckoned  also  the  marriage  (^priests  among  the  Greeks,  and  seve- 
ral other  things.  According  to  the  same  principle  of  a  manifold 
variety  perfectly  consistent  with  the  essential  unity  of  the  church, 
in  the  particular  church  institutions,  he  requires  also  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  the  liberties  of  the  Grallican  church,  in  spite  of  the 
contradiction  of  the  Roman  curialists.  It  is  remarkable  that 
<}er8on,  while  he  maintained  the  necessity  of  agreement  in  the 
truths  of  faith  to  the  neglect  of  subordinate  dLBPerences  which 
might  exist  without  injury  to  the  former,  impugns  as  a  vulgar 
error  the  opinion,  that  every  man  may  be  saved  in  his  own  parti- 
cular religion.^  We  may  doubtless  infer  from  this,  that  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  churob,  which  allowed  so  little  to  be  known  of  the 
practical  influence  of  the  truths  of  faith,  had  already  led  many  to 
hold  these  truths  themselves  as  of  little  practical  account.  Gerson 
rignalizes  as  opposite  errors,  the  assertion  of  Marsilius  of  Padua 
and  of  Wickli£P,  that  the  pope  ought  not  to  have  secular  property, 
nor  secular  rule,  and  the  principle  expressed  by  Boniface  VHI., 
that  to  the  one  spiritual  power  of  the  pope,  all  secular  authority 
must  be  iubjected.'  Much  as  Gerson  was  disposed  to  allow  a 
certain  degree  of  freedom  to  church  development,  yet  he  could 
not  tolerate  the  idea,  that  this  freedom  should  pass  beyond  the 
limits  of  such  a  uniformity  of  doctrine,  as  had  shaped  itself  into  a 
system  among  the  theologians  of  the  University  of  Paris.  The 
Parisian  thedogy  was  to  constitute  a  legislative  power  for  all 
theological  development,  so  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  all 
revolution.  This  explains  the  conduct  of  Grerson  in  opposing  the 
freer  movement  which  proceeded  from  Bohemia.  He  cites  the 
remarkable  words  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  to  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gandjy  respecting  the  mutual  relation  of  the  theological  ten- 
dencies of  those  times  at  Oxford  and  at  Paris.  ^^  We  have,  in 
Ellwand,  men  of  finer  imagination ;  but  the  Parisians  have  a  true, 
solid,  and  safe  theology ."'    At  this  time,  the  University  of  Paris 

1  Et  dicere  oontmium  est  error  communiB,  quod  nnusquisque  dt  salratai  in  tecta 
8um.    P.  146  0. 

1  P.  147  B. 

3  Hftbemw  in  AngUa  Tiros  tnbCiliores  in  imtginationilms,  ted  Pariiienses  renun 
habtnt  solidam  et  secnram  theologiam.  P.  149  B. 
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supposed  that,  from  the  foundation  which  had  been  laid  at  the 
council  of  Pisa,  the  restoration  of  church  unity  must  go  every- 
where into  effect.  Alexander  V.  appeared  as  the  sole  legitimate 
pope ;  and  Gerson  proposed,  that  the  other  princes  and  nations 
should  also  be  prevailed  upon,  by  negotiation,  to  recognize  him 
as  such.  The  corruption  of  the  church,  and  the  longing  after 
and  the  presentiment  of  its  renovation,  called  forth  in  different 
countries,  and  in  the  case  of  different  men,  and  in  different  forms 
— as,  for  example,  in  Bohemia,  in  the  case  of  John  Miliz,  in  the 
case  of  Matthias  of  Janow,  and  as  we  see  also  in  France,  in  the 
case  of  Nicholas  of  Clemangis  and  Gerson, — the  expectation  of 
the  near-approaching  destruction  of  the  world.  Yet  even  in  re- 
gard to  this  matter  again,  the  sober,  intellectual  spirit  of  Gerson 
clearly  manifests  itself.  He  says  :  "  But  who  knows  whether  it 
is  not  God's  will,  that  the  end  of  the  world  should  draw  nigh, 
and  that  all  should  betake  themselves  to  the  one  Christian  faith, 
and  to  that  common  union,  which  must  precede  the  end  of  the 
world,  though  I  announce  nothing  as  certain,  and  prophesy  no- 
thing about  what  may  be  expected,  when  God  would  not  reveal 
this,  his  own  secret,  to  Apostles  and  Prophets  1"* 

The  expectations  which  were  cherished  when  Gerson  delivered 
his  discourse  in  the  name  of  the  Paris  University,  were  destined 
soon  to  be  disappointed.  It  could  not  fail  to  be  very  soon  known 
how  egregiously  men  had  been  mistaken,  when  the  events  which 
we  have  described  took  place.  How  much  could  be  learned 
from  the  experience  of  a  few  years  1  Nor  did  the  instructive 
lesson  pass  unheeded.  In  v^n  had  John  XXIH.  tried  to  con- 
ciliate the  University  of  Paris  by  private  benefits.  In  vain  had 
he  tried  to  draw  over  to  his. interest  such  a  man  as  d'Ailly.  The 
men  who  had  laboured  most  to  bring  about  the  meeting  of  a 
general  council  at  Pisa,  were  the  men  who  laboured  also  most 
zealously  to  arrange  matters  so  that  another  council  might  effect 
what  this  council  had  failed  to  accomplish.  Cardinal  d'Ailly,  to 
guard  against  the  danger  of  again  falling  into  the  same  mistakes, 
presented  to  view,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  his  disciple  Gerson, 
the  difficulties  lying  in  the  way  of  a  restoration  of  unity  and  of  a 
reformation  of  the  church  by  a  general  council.*     If,  says  he,  a 

1  P.  152  A. 

2  De  difficultate  reformation  is  in  concilio  universali.     0pp.  Gerson.  torn.  ii.  p. 
867. 
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new  general  council  should  actually  be  convened,  of  what  use 
would  it  be  ?  Suppose  even,  that  all  three  of  the  popes  should 
abdicate  of  their  own  accord,  or  else  be  forced  to  leave  their 
places ;  and  instead  of  them,  a  new  one  should  be  elected,  as  at 
Pisa ;  yet  the  cardinals  would  again  take  the  choice  into  their 
own  hands,  and  they  would  again  choose  a  man  out  of  their  own 
body,  who  would  be  no  better  than  the  former  ones.  And  thus 
the  old  mischief  will  go  on  as  long  as  the  cardinals  remain  the 
same.  But  suppose  the  council  should  light  upon  some  other 
method  of  election,  and  the  choice  should  fall  upon  a  man  of  an 
altogether  different  stamp  from  the  earlier  ones ;  then  the  car- 
dinals would,  without  doubt,  refuse  to  acknowledge  a  person  so 
entirely  different  fix)m  themselves,  and  some  new  and  worse 
division  would'grow  out  of  this.  Thus  a  complication  of  diflS- 
cnlties  meets  us  on  all  sides.  He  points  to  the  council  of  Pisa 
as  a  warning  example.  Although  the  cardinals  had  in  their 
letters,  sent  forth  in  all  directions,  promised  a  council  for  the 
reformation  of  the  church  in  its  head  and  members,  yet  they  had 
chosen  out  of  their  body  Alexander  V.,  who,  although  a  great 
theologian,  yet  was  wholly  inexperienced  in  the  things  belonging 
to*  his  office ;  and  what  the  cardinals  required  of  him  he  had 
conceded  without  demur,  and  without  daring  to  refuse  anything. 
Hence  they  had  overwhelmed  him  with  one  new  demand  after 
another,  and  could  never  have  enough. 

Upon  this,  chancellor  Gerson  composed  his  Treatise  on  the 
mode  in  which  the  unity  of  the  church  should  be  restored  and 
its  reformation  brought  about  at  a  council;^  where  he  en^ 
deavoured  to  point  out  how  the  difficulties  and  hindrances  pre- 
sented to  view  by  d'Ailly,  could  be  met  and  disposed  of.  Gerson 
proceeds  on  the  principle,  ever  maintained  by  him,  that  all  posi- 
tive laws  must  yield  to  the  greatest  good  of  the  whole — the  power 
as  well  of  the  civil  magistrate  as  of  the  head  of  the  church,  was 
conditioned  on  this.  If  kings  by  the  law  of  inheritance  could  be 
deposed  where  the  good  of  the  state  required  it ;  how  much  more 
should  popes,  created  such  by  election,  be  liable  to  ejection  from 
office,  when  the  good  of  the  church  required  it  ?  On  this  point, 
Geraon  expresses  himself  in  a  way  deserving  of  notice :  "  Will 

1  De  modit  uniendi  ac  refonnandi  ecoledam.  P.  162. 
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it  be  said  that  a  pope,  whose  father  and  grandfather  before  him 
hardly  got  beans  enough  perhaps  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  hunger, 
that  the  son  of  some  Venetian  fisherman,  must  maintain  the 
papal  dignity  to  the  hurt  of  the  entire  commonwealth  of  the 
church,  and  with  wrong  to  so  many  princes  and  prelates?  For 
the  sake  of  this,  must  so  much  ruin  accrue  to  the  souls  of  men  1 
Look — says  he — a  pope  is  a  man,  descended  from  men,  earth 
firom  earth,  a  sinner  and  subject  to  sin,  the  son  of  a  poor  peasant 
a  few  days  ago ;  he  is  exalted  to  the  papal  chair.  Does  such  an 
one  become  a  sinless  man,  a  saint,  without  the  least  repentance 
for  his  sins,  without  confessing  them,  without  contrition  of  heart  t 
Who  has  made  him  a  saint  ?  Not  the  Holy  Ghost ;  for  it  is 
not  dignity  of  station  that  brings  the  influences  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  but  the  grace  of  God  and  love ;  not  the  authority  of  the 
office,  for  it  may  be  enjoyed  by  bad  men  as  well  as  good." 
The  popes  might,  as  history  taught,  fall  into  precisely  the 
same  sins  with  those  who  are  not  priests.  "  We  see" — says  he 
— <^  as  dear  as  noon-day,  that  the  actions  of  modem  prelates  and 
priests  are  not  of  a  spiritual  kind,  but  secular  and  fleshly." 
The  higher  the  position  held  by  the  pope,  the  more  bound  was  he 
to  observe  the  law  of  Christ.^  Were  there  actually  a  universally- 
acknowledged  pope,  it  would  be  his  duty  to  use  every  means  for 
restoring  peace  to  the  church,  even  to  the  laying  down  of  his 
own  office.  Where,  then,  there  were  three,  quarrelling  with  one 
another  for  the  papacy,  they  were  bound  to  renounce  their  arro- 
gated rights.  As  the  church  of  Christ  is  clearly  manifested  to 
be  one,  so  there  should  be  but  one  pope,  recognized  by  all  and 
manifest  to  all.  But  how  could  this  be  so,  when  two  or  three 
are  quarrelling  vnth  one  another  about  the  papacy,  as  if  they 
were  contending  for  the  eternal  inheritance  ?  He  cites,  as 
opposed  to  this,  the  words  of  Christ  to  the  apostles,  Luke  x^. 
25.  In  the  next  place,  it  was  evident  that  Christ  gave  no 
greater  power  to  Peter  than  he  himself  exercised  while  on  earth. 
The  pope,  therefore,  had  no  other  to  administer.    Why  presume, 

1  Item  papa  hod.  est  supra  dei  erangeliuBii  quod  tie  cgut  anotoritas  enet  m^r 
anctoritate  Chriiti,  nee  tunc  cjna  potettat  deiiTaretur  a  Christo :  snbjicitur  ei^  ut 
alter  ChriBtianas  in  omnibus  praeeepto  et  mandato  Christi.  Imo  tanto  magis  ad 
ipsum  senrandum  obligatur,  qnanto  magis  est  in  dignitate  et  perfectiori  statu  consti- 
tutus.    P.  167  C. 
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then,  to  contend  for  that  which  does  not  belong  to  him  ?  Nor 
was  it  to  be  believed  that,  if  Paul  had  said  to  Peter,  thou  art  not 
pope  or  Roman  bishop ;  thou  art  only  bishop  of  Antioch,  but  I 
am  bishop  of  the  Roman  church,  he  would  have  contended  with 
Paul  or  any  other  ipan  saying  the  same,  about  the  papacy ;  but 
would  simply  have  said,  I  bid  you  God-speed ;  rule  in  the  name 
of  Grod,  as  that  is  what  you  seek.  See  then,  ye  believers " — 
says  he — "  that  if  we  obey  those  who  are  thus  contending  with 
each  other  and  rending  in  pieces  the  church,  we  grievously  sin. 
Long  ere  this,  would  they  have  quitted  the  grasp  of  their  tyran- 
nical rule,  had  you  not  indulged  them  with  your  obedience." 

But  in  holding  fast  to  the  abstract  nqtion  alone,  that  all  else 
must  give  place  to  the  greatest  good  of  the  church,  Gerson  was 
driven  into  principles  contrary  to  good  morals,  and  allowed 
that  the  end  sanctifies  the  means.  For  he  says,  ^^  If  those  two 
or  three  will  not  yield,  it  remains  only  to  resort  to  stronger 
measures ;  to  depose  them  and  expel  them  from  the  communion 
of  the  church ;  to  subtract  our  obedience  to  them.  But  still  if 
by  these  means  the  highest  interest  of  the  church  cannot  be 
promoted,  then  we  must  bring  about  the  holy  concord  of  the 
church  by  cunning,  by  fraud,  by  force  of  arms,  by  promises,  by 
presents,  and  money ;  finally,  by  resorting  to  imprisonment  and 
the  taking  of  life,  or  by  any  other  means  whatever  whereby  the 
unity  of  the  church  can  be  promoted."  In  inviting  men  to  re- 
nounce their  obedience  to  popes  who  gave  scandal  to  the  entire 
chiirch,  he  says  :  "  For  if  we  suppose  the  case,  that  the  universal 
church,  whose  head  is  Christ,  had  nb  pope ;  still  a  believer,  who 
should  depart  from  the  world  in  charity,  would  be  saved;  for 
when  two  or  three  individuals  are  contending  with  each  other 
about  the  papacy,  and  the  truth  on  this  matter  is  not  known  to 
the  universal  church  ;^  the  fact  that  this  or  that  individual  is  pope 
cannot  be  an  article  of  faith,  nor  can  anything  depend  upon  it, 
nor  any  Christian  be  bound  to  believe  it.  And  for  this  reason 
the  apostles,  in  drawing  up  the  creed,  did  not  say  :  I  believe  in 
the  pope,  or  in  the  vicar  of  Christ;  for  the  common  faith  of 

1  Quod  ti  nee  iito  modo  potent  eedesia  proficere,  tunc  4olis»  fraudibus,  armis, 
Tiolentia,  potentia,  promiBsiombus,  donis  et  pecnniis,  tandem  carceribus,  mortibus 
eoDTenit  tanctiatimam  unionem  ecdeaiae,  et  coigunctionem  quomodolibet  procurare. 
P. 170  D. 
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Christians  does  not  repose  upon  the  pope,  who  is  but  a  single 
person,  and  may  err  ;  but  they  said,:  I  believe  in  one  holy, 
catholic  church.  He  distinguishes  the  outward  apostolic  church, 
to  which  even  wicked  men  might  belong,  from  the  catholic 
church  as  the  community  of-  saints.  How  could  popes,  then, 
belong  to  this  latter  church,  who  for  the  sake  of  their  own  pri- 
vate advantage,  were  contending  for  the  papacy,  and  lived  in  the 
condition  of  mortal  sin  t  He  starts  the  objection  :  ^'  Should  the 
legitimate  pope  John  convoke  the  council,  and  choose  to  preside 
over  it,  who  would  venture  to  oppose  his  will  t  Who  would 
venture  to  seek  the  greatest  good  of  the  church  I"  As  the  popes 
had  ahready,  by  their  special  and  general  reservations,  robbed 
the  universal  church,  laid  waste  the  monasteries,  invented  a 
thousand  ways  of  bestowing  benefices  and  getting  money ;  so  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  man  who  would  be  inclined  to  give 
up  so  gainful  a  papacy  and  give  peace  to  the  universal  church. 
But  suppose  the  pope  not  to  be  serious  in  convoking  the  council ; 
then,  on  the  penalty  of  incurring  a  mortal  sin,  the  prelates  with 
the  princes  were  bound  to  convoke  it  as  soon  as  possible ;  to  cite 
before  it  the  pope  and  those  contending  with  him  about  the 
papacy,  and  if  they  refused  to  appear,  to  depose  them.  But 
suppose  the  pope  should  convoke  the  council,  but  not  in  a  safe 
place.  Christians  were  not  bound  to  go  there.  But  suppose 
the  place  were  safe,  yet  subject  to  the  pope's  dominion,  so  that 
there  could  be  no  liberty  of  speech  there.  Christians,  who  are 
no  longer  servants  of  the  law,  but  free  sons  of  grace,  were  not 
bound  to  appear  there.  Whenever,  then,  the  question  on  hand 
related  to  the  deposing  of  the  pope  or  to  a  censure  of  his  con- 
duct, or  a  limitation  of  his  power,  it  noways  belonged  to  him  to 
convoke  the  general  council,  but  to  the  prelates,  the  cardinals, 
bishops,  and  secular  rulers ;  but  where  the  question  on  hand  re- 
lated to  the  reformation  of  a  province  or  a  kingdom,  to  the 
extirpation  of  heresies,  the  defence  of  the  faith,  then  it  was  the 
business  of  the  pope  and  his  cardinals  to  convoke  the  council.^ 
It  appeared  to  him  the  only  means  for  deliverance,  that  the 
emperor  should  convoke  the  council,  and,  as  defender  of  the 
faith,  preside  over  it,  and  find  some  method  of  restoring  again 
the  flock  of  Christ.^  I^Ailly  had  made  the  objection  that  the 
1  P.  172.  a  p.  179  C. 
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next  council,  inasmuch  as  it  was  but  a  continuation  of  the 
council  of  Pisa,  would  bring  nothing  better  to  pass.  To  this 
Grerson  replies,  There  can  be  nothing  so  good  but  that  there  may 
be  something  still  better.  Since  then  the  new  council  may  do 
something  still  better  than  the  first,  where,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  aU,  a  certain  over-hastiness  prevailed,  and  where 
everything  had  been  done  with  heat  and  precipitancy  and  not 
with  due  deliberation,  so  that  in  truth  it  had  not  answered  its 
end,  of  restoring  unity  to  the  church  and  bringing  all  under  one 
pope ;  and  since  too  many  foreign  matters  had  been  introduced 
at  that  time ;  so  the  future  council  might  possibly  prove  to  be  a 
holier  and  more  perfect  one.^  Although  Gerson  acknowledged 
the  necessity  of  a  change  in  the  laws,  to  render  them  more  con- 
formable to  the  times,  still  he  would  not  concede  to  the  pope  the 
right  of  dispensing  with  any  laws  enacted  by  a  council,  or  of 
making  any  modifications  in  them.  He  well  understood  how 
everything  would  thus  be  unsettled  again.  Such  power  ought 
not  to  be  entrusted  to  any  single  man :  it  should  be  reserved  to 
another  general  council.'  He  then  complains  of  the  arbitrary 
deviations  firom  laws  enacted  by  the  older  councils,  laws  which 
had  become  almost  a  matter  of  ridicule.  The  most  wanton 
extortions  in  filling  up  church  offices  had  proceeded  firom  the 
court  at  Avignon,  because  none  of  the  cardinals  were  able  to 
keep  up  royal  state,  unless  daily  sustained  by  supplies  flowing  to 
them  firom  all  quarters  through  such  modes  of  gain.  And  when 
that  new  union,  which  he  calls  a  talis  qttalisy  was  brought  about 
at  Pisa,  the  extortions  had  been  carried  to  a  still  greater  extent.' 
He  proposes  that  a  new  council  should  be  held  every  five  or  six 
years,  where  a  more  complete  reformation  in  all  things  might  be 
carried  through.^ 

Gerson  sajrs,^  ^'Because  the  prelates  of  our  time  are  dumb 
dogs,  these  mischievous  constitutions  and  reservations  have  taken 
the  place  of  rights  and  laws ;  so  that  it  is  firightful  to  recount  the 
number  of  evils  which  have  thereby  been  occasioned ;  as  for  ex- 
ample that  the  intimates  of  the  cardinals,  occasionally  murderers, 
ignorant  men,  cooks,  grooms,  mule-drivers,  may  obtain  canoni- 
cates  in  cathedral  churches ;  while  those  who  have  obtained  a 

1  P.  186  C.  S  P.  182  D.  »  p.  186  A. 
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degree  in  any  of  the  faculties  cannot  get  at  them."  D'Ailly  had 
suggested  the  query,  as  to  what  should  be  done  in  case  the  pope 
with  his  cardinals  persisted  in  clinging  to  the  old  corruptions, 
and  gave  themselves  no  concern  about  any  of  the  laws  enacted 
by  the  council ;  to  which  Gerson  replies  :  "  As  those  priests  of 
Baal,  who  themselves  devoured  the  offerings  presented  to  Baal, 
and  told  the  people  on  the  next  day  that  Baal  had  devoured 
them,  and  were  all  destroyed  when  the  cheat  came  to  be  exposed, 
so  was  it  with  those  high  priests  who  lied  to  God  and  men  with 
indulgences,  dispensations,  and  blessings,  who  preached  much 
falsehood,  calling  good  evil,  and  evil  good.  If  these  were  not 
wholly  extirpated,  so  that  pope  Bonifaces  plantation^  which  God 
had  not  planted,  should  be  destroyed  and  utterly  banished  from 
human  society,  he  feared  the  church  would  never  be  reformed  in 
the  head  and  members,  but  that  extortions  would^  continually 
rise  in  qnormity,  till  the  pope  and  cardinals  got  into  their  hands 
all  the  property  in  the  world ;  and  then  there  would  be  no  apos- 
tolical chair,  but  only  an  apostatical  one ;  no  divine  see,  but  a 
seat  of  Satan,  on  which  no  man  ought  to  sit,  but  from  which 
every  man  should  recoil.  No  prelate,^  when  the  reservations 
and  valuations  of  the  benefices  were  made,  having  shown  the 
least  opposition,  either  from  weakness  or  ignorance  or  a  regard 
to  their  own  advantage,  the  pope  and  cardinals  had,  for  nearly  a 
hundred  years,  declared  that  those  reservations  had  obtained  the 
validity  of  law ;  and  that  a  general  council  could  not  alter  them ; 
which  was  false.  No.  Let  the  prelates  rise  up,  let  them  pre- 
sent to  God  the  sacrifice  of  righteousness,  and  let  them  try 
to  banish  for  ever  those  robberies  by  the  Roman  chancery ;  for 
such  things  could  not  be  prescribed  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
church,  things  that  conflicted  with  its  very  being.  To  get  hold 
of  this  money  from  the  benefices,  thousands  of  officials  had  been 
appointed  at  the  Roman  court,  and  perhaps  not  one  could  be 
found  among  them  all  who  was  there  for  the  promotion  of  virtue. 
"There,"  says  he,  "the  daily  talk  is  of  castles,  of  territorial 
domains,  of  the  different  kinds  of  weapons,  of  gold ;  but  seldom 
or  never  of  chastity,  alms,  righteousness,  faith,  or  holy  manners ; 
so  that  the  court,  once  a  spiritual  one,  has  become  a  secular, 


1  P.  194  c. 
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devilish,  tyrannical  court,  and  worse  in  manners  and  civil  trans- 
actions than  any  other."  How  can  the  pope — says  he^^ — ^be 
servant  of  the  servants  of  God  on  earth,  when  he  is  more  ready 
to  please  princes,  kings,  and  tyrants,  than  God  and  his  saints  ? 
Were  the  pope,  indeed,  servant  of  the  servants  of  God,  as  he 
styles  himself  in  the  beginning  of  his  bulls,  he  would  obey  and 
serve  the  poor  who  are  God's  servants,  or  at  least  show  care  for 
them  by  works  of  mercy.  "  But  where  will  you  find  charity  in 
a  pope  f  He  complains  that  no  poor,  no  pious  man,  seeking 
'help  in  spiritual  or  bodily  distress,  could  be  admitted  into  the 
papal  palace.  You  may,  indeed,  see  soldiers  and  tyrants  decked 
in  purple  go  in  to  him ;  but  never  an  ill-clad,  poor  man,  though 
he  may  be  learned  and  conscientious.  He  is  no  longer  "  servant 
of  the  servants  of  God,"  but  rather,  "  John,  the  lord  of  lords." 
When  tyrannical  princes,  men  of  bad  lives,  oppressors  of  the 
church,  apply  to  the  pope  with  their  petitions  for  some  castle  or 
other,  or  to  obtain  a  beneficium,  or  a  bishopric  for  their  favourites, 
the  petitions  of  such  are  sooner  listened  to  than  those  of  better 
princes."'  The  power,  he  affirmed,  did  not  belong  to  the  pope> 
which  was  commonly  ascribed  to  him,  of  binding  in  heaven  and 
on  earth  ;^  all  that  had  been  given  him  was  the  power  of  announc* 
ing  and  of  absolving  in  spiritual  things.  He  did  but  announce 
that  he  whom  he  absolved  was  absolved,  he  whom  he  bound  was 
bound  in  the  church.  Not  the  pope,  but  God  only  could  for- 
give sins.  K  it  should  be  asked,  to  what  end  was  the  convoca-  , 
tion  of  such  a  general  council,  the  answer  was,  that  it  was  called 
more  particularly  for  two  objects ;  first,  the  union  of  the  church 
under  one  head ;  secx>ndly,  union  in  the  customs  and  laws  of  the 
primitive  church.  And  if  it  should  be  objected,  that  the  means 
were  doubtful,  and  therefore  unsafe,  especially  as  there  was  already 
a  pope  ;*  to  this  he  replied,  that  although  we  have,  according  to 
right,  but  one  pope,  yet  in  point  of  fact  there  are  two  others 
besides.  Let  there  be  assembled,  then,  a  council  to  carry  out 
what  was  resolved  upon  at  the  council  of  Pisa,  or,  if  this  could 
not  be  done,  as  was  probable,  and  if  the  two  other  popes  were 
ready  to  appear  at  a  general  council,  and  to  abdicate  there,  in 
case  John  XXHI.  would  do  the  same,  then  the  latter  was 
bound,  if  a  deliverance  of  the  church  was  in  no  other  way  pos- 
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sible,  to  give  up  willingly  for  this  object  even  more  than  a  papacy, 
so  that  the  whole  christian  commonwealth  might  not,  for  the  sake 
of  one  individual  who  was  a  sinner  and  neither  exemplary  nor 
virtuous,  be  brought  to  destruction.  Were  he  a  virtuous  man, 
he  woidd  follow  the  example  of  Christ,  who  came  not  to  do  his 
own  will,  but  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  him.  He  would  submit 
to  the  will  of  the  whole  church  and  lay  down  his  papacy,  if  He 
required  him  to  do  so.  Even  though  there  were  a  true,  undoubted, 
and  universally  acknowledged  pope,  he  would  be  necessitated  to 
do  this  by  the  demand  of  a  general  council,  in  case  the  church 
could  not  otherwise  be  helped ;  and  to  obey  without  contradic- 
tion all  the  ordinances  of  that  general  council.  D'Ailly  had  pre- 
sented the  objection,  that  in  case  of  a  vacancy  of  the  imperial 
throne,  and  a  contention  among  the  elector-princes,  obeying  diffe- 
rent popes,  aconvocation  of  the  council  firom  such  a  quarter  could 
not  be  made ;  to  which  Gerson^  replies :  if  this  could  not  be  done, 
then  the  convocation  of  the  council  would  devolve,  first,  on  other 
princes ;  next, on  other  societies  and  secular  lords;  then  on  citizens 
of  the  towns  and  peasants,  and  even  down  to  the  poorest  old 
woman ;  for  as  the  church  might  consist  even  of  the  poorest  old 
woman,  as  for  example,  at  the  death  of  Christ,  when  the  virgin 
Mary  only  remained, — so  by  such  an  one  a  general  council 
could  be  called  for  the  deliverance  of  the  church.  Furthermore, 
d'Ailly  had  made  the  objection,  that  a  newly  elected  emperor 
was  bouuii  by  the  oath  given  to  his  pope.  To  this  Gerson 
replies  :'  no  oath  can  be  binding  to  the  prejudice  of  the  universal 
church.  He  cites,  for  illustration,  the  case  of  a  monarch,  cruel 
and  ferocious  to  his  people;  in  such  a  case  the  people  were  no 
longer  bound  by  the  oath  they  had  given  to  him,  but  the  sub- 
jects were  made  judges  over  their  master.' 

It  seems  to  Gerson*  desirable,  that  neither  of  the  popes,  nor 
yet  any  one  fipom  the  college  of  cardinals,  should  be  made  pope ; . 
for,  as  the  latter  were  inured  to  the  practice  of  the  old  abuses, 
and  extortions,  it  was  to  be  feared,  that  they  would  persist  in 
them,  and  that  the  evil  might  be  made  worse.      Thei-efore,  to 

IP  189A.  P.189D. 

3  Sicut  si  rex  iniquus  in  populum  sibi  subditum  Tellet  desaevire,  non  tenentur 
ejus  sabditi,  juramentum  homagii  et  fidelitatis  olim  praestitoin  ei  in  aliqno  obser- 
rare. 
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forefend  such  mischief  a  determination  of  the  general  council 
was  to  be  desired,  that  in  future  no  person  should  be  chosen  pope 
firom  the  body  of  cardinals,  but  that  he  should  be  chosen  from 
the  several  provinces  and  kingdoms  according  to  a  certain  order. 
Then,  after  the  election  of  such  a  pope,  it  seems  to  him  especially 
requisite,  that  his  power  should  for  the  future  be  limited,  as  the 
pope  had  taken  many  rights  of  the  church  into  his  own  hands. 

The  peace  between  the  pope  and  King  Ladislaus  did  not  last 
kmg.  The  latter  suddenly  attacked  the  pope's  residence.  So 
extremely  odious  had  the  latter  rendered  himself  at  Rome,  that 
Ladislaus  found  little  difficulty  in  making  himself  master  of  the 
city.  Pope  John  fled  in  great  trepidation  on  horseback,  in  May 
of  the  year  1413,  to  Florence ;  thence  he  went  to  Bologna,  and 
to  several  cities  of  Lombardy,  and  had  an  interview  with  the  new 
emperor  Sigismond,  who  had  been  invited  by  all  the  well-disposed 
to  efiect  a  cure  of  the  corruption  and  of  the  schism  in  the  church, 
and  for  this  purpose  to  hasten  the  meeting  of  a  general  council. 
A  common  political  interest  joined  together  the  pope  and  the 
emperor  in  the  quarrel  with  King  Ladislaus.  Besides,  the  pope 
could  not  fail  to  understand,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  any 
longer  to  succeed  in  eluding  the  general  desire  afler  a  reforma- 
tory council.  He  consented  to  the  meeting  of  such  a  council. 
One  important  question  only  remained  to  be  decided, — that  of 
the  place  where  the  council  should  assemble.  Aretin,  the  pope's 
secretary  at  that  time,  relates,  that  the  pope,  before  sending  off 
his  legates  to  the  emperor,^  told  him  that  all  depended  on  the 
place  of  the  council ;  he  would  not  go  to  a  spot  where  the  em- 
peror was  the  more  powerful.  He  would,  for  the  sake  of  appear- 
ances, give  his  legates  ample  powers  to  treat  on  this  point  with 
the  emperor.  To  this  the  ostensible  instruction  to  the  legates 
should  relate.  But  he  would  secretly  instruct  them  and  restrict 
the  choice  to  a  few  cities ;  and  these  cities  he  named  to  Aretin. 
But,  on  dismissing  his  legates,  it  occurred  to  him  all  at  once, 
that  he  would  trust  the  whole  matter  to  their  hands.  He  said 
he  would  leave  everything  to  their  discretion  ;  and  in  proof  of 
it,  he  tore  in  pieces  the  secret  instructions  which  he  was  intend- 
ing to  give  them.      So  states  Aretin,  who  was  present  during 

1  Commentuiui  in  Muratori  loript.  rer.  ital.  torn,  xix.,  p.  928  C. 
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these  secret  transactions  between  the  pope  and  his  legatee.^ 
The  legates,  bound  by  no  restrictions,  suffered  themselves  to  be 
persuaded  by  the  emperor  to  accept  of  the  free  German  dty  of 
Constance  as  the  place  for  the  meeting  of  the  council.  This 
was,  to  be  sure,  a  perilous  choice  to  the  interests  of  the  pope ; 
but  he  could  not  now  recede  with  honour.  The  historian  Aretin, 
in  relating  this,  adds  :  "  None  can  resist  God's  will."  Mean- 
while Eong  Ladislaus  died.  The  pope  was  urge(l  by  his  kins- 
men and  friends  to  return  to  Rome.  They  augured  to  him  no 
good  of  his  journey  to  Constance.  Gladly  would  he  have  re- 
turned to  Home,  instead  of  going  to  Constance.  But  it  was 
now  too  late  to  alter  the  thing  with  a  good  grace ;  and  he  still 
indulged  a  hope  that  he  should,  as  he  had  often  done  before, 
win  the  victory  by  his  craftiness  and  his  money ;  and,  at  Bologna, 
where  he  finally  took  up  his  quarters,  he  provided  himself  with 
a  sumptuous  equipage,  with  which  he  intended  to  make  his 
journey  to  Constance,  and  by  which  he  hoped  to  make  a  great 
impression  on  many.^  The  pope  and  the  emperor  Sigismond 
now  put  forth  in  common  their  proclamation  for  a  council,  which 
should  assemble  at  Constance,  in  November  of  the  year  1414, 
for  the  restoration  of  unity  to  the  church,  and  for  the  reformation 
of  the  church  in  its  head  and  members. 

The  cardinal  d'Ailly  prepared  the  way  for  the  doings  of  the 
council  by  his  work  on  the  Necessity  of  the  Reformation  of  the 
Church  to  be  brought  about  by  the  council.^  He  pointed  it 
out  as  the  first  thing  to  be  done,  that  the  council  should  resolve 
not  to  break  up  until  the  choice  of  a  pope, .  recognized  by 
all  Christendom,  should  be  effected.  The  shortest  way  to  this, 
in  his  opinion,  was,  that,  without  any  regard  to  the  decrees 
of  the  council  of  Pisa,  the  three  popes  should  all  resign  their 
dignities.  If  this  were  done,  an  upright  man,  of  regular,  scien- 
tific education,  should  be  elected  by  twelve  prelates,  more  or 
less,  who  should  receive  ftJl  powers  for  this  purpose  from  the 
council,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  cardinals.^  Moreover, 
d'Ailly  maintains,  that  as  a  king  who  abuses  his  power  may 

1  Commeutarius  in  Muratori  script,  rer.  ital.  torn.  xix.  p.  928  D. 

2  Theod.  de  Niem  de  fatii  Joh.  XXIII.  c.  40. 1. 1.  p.  387. 

3  Monita  de  necessitate  refomiationisecclesiae  in  capite  et  in  membris.     lu  Oers. 
opp.  ii.,  p.  885. 
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be  dethroned  by  the  people,  for  whose  greatest  good  he  is  there, 
so  a  fortiori  this  could  be  done  in  the  case  of  a  pope,  who  is 
chosen  for  the  express  purpose  of  teaching  the  laws  of  God.^ 
He  complains  of  the  great  state,  which  the  cardinals  thought  it 
necessary  to  display,  and  in  order  to  display  which  they  were  forced 
to  sequestrate  to  their  own  use  all  the  revenues  of  the  church. 
"  For" — says  he* — "of  what  use  is  all  that  wonderful  pomp ; 
that  he  who  to-day,  perhaps,  is  content  to  appear  publicly  as  die 
humble  retainer  of  a  clergyman,  to-morrow,  made  a  cardinal^ 
feels  as  if  the  world  was  scarcely  enough  for  him,  and  appears  in 
as  much  state  as  if  he  were  leading  an  army  to  battle."  He 
would  see  those  abuses  removed,  that  cardinals  should  appro- 
priate to  themselves  archbishoprics,  bishoprics,  abbacies ;  shoidd 
never  be  seen  by  their  dioceses,  but  cause  the  fiinctions  to  be 
discharged  by  ignorant,  worthless  hirelings,  out  of  all  which 
grew  much  evil  to  the  church.  He  expresses  the  wish  that  the 
council  would  counteract  the  mischiefe  occasioned  by  the  suffira- 
gan  bishops  in  Germany.  These,  having  obtained  their  offices 
by  simony,  were  accustomed  to  practise,  in  their  turn,  every 
species  of  extortion  on  the  clergy  and  the  people,  and  to  push 
bargains  for  giving  ordinations.  The  council  should  establish 
certain  rules  against  these  malpractices.  He  thinks  that,  as  so 
much  corruption  proceeded  from  the  Roman  court,  this  should 
first  be  reformed ;  that  those  who  made  a  trade  of  spiritual 
things,  and  the  instruments  of  simony,  should  be'  utterly  thrust 
out  firom  that  court.  He  considers  it  as  a  consequence  of  simony, 
and  of  those  other  malpractices,  that  the  heresies  in  Bohemia 
and  Moravia  had  made  such  head-way.*  A  strenuous  effi)rt 
should  be  made  to  banish  heresies  and  the  authors  of  them  from 
Bohemia  and  Moravia.  But  there  was  no  way  in  which  this 
could  be  thoroughly  done,  except  by  applying  some  remedy  to 
the  evil  which  had  given  occasion  for  all  attacks  upon  the  papacy, 
namely,  the  corruption  of  the  Roman  court.  That  court  should 
be  brought  back  to  its  ancient  good  manners.^  The  same  d'Ailly 
composed,  about  this  time,  two  letters  addressed  to  Pope  John,* 
relating  to  the  same  subject.  He  adverts  in  them  to  certain 
language  on  the  necessity  of  a  church  reformation,  which  had 
once  been  uttered  in  a  solemn  assembly  before  pope  Urban  V. 
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He  deems  it  the  more  necessary  to  refer  to  this,  because  soon 
afterwards,  on  the  death  of  Gregory  XI.,  the  schism,  under  the 
effects  of  which  they  were  now  suffering,  had  grown  out  of  the 
corruptions  of  the  church,  to  the  correction  of  which  this  lan- 
guage had  reference.  He  say^  :^  ^^  Although  I  am  no  prophet, 
nor  the  son  of  a  prophet,  yet  I  venture  to  say,  without  asserting 
anything  rash,  that  if  at  the  next  council  means  are  not  found 
to  remove  these  scandals,  by  the  entire  healing  of  the  schism  and 
by  the  reformation  of  so  corrupt  a  church,  then  we  must  set  it 
down  as  probable,  that  still  more  and  greater  evils  will  ensue.'' 
He  states  that  some  took  comfort  from  the  hct  that  the  abbot 
Bernard  and  others  had  found  it  necessary  to  complain  of  the 
corruption  of  the  church,  and  yet  its  down&ll  did  not  follow. 
In  like  manner,  it  might  still  prolong  its  existence.  He  affirms, 
on  the  contrary,  that  when  the  measure  of  sins  is  filled  up, 
divine  judgment  will  interpose,  and  the  children  must  often 
atone  for  guilt  contracted  by  their  fathers.  Next  he  adverts  to 
the  opinion  of  those  inconsiderate  men,  from  whom  the  church 
had  to  expect  the  greatest  danger,  whose  motto  was,  Let  the  world 
take  its  natural  course,  and  who  looked  upon  everything  alike 
with  the  same  indifference.*  Furthermore,  he  mentions  the  opi- 
nion of  a  certain  class,  who  held  the  evils  of  the  church  to  be 
incurable,  and  supposed  that,  as  all  kingdoms  have  had  their  end, 
so  the  dominion  of  the  church  was  now,  by  the  fault  of  its  presid- 
ing officers,  hastening  to  its  decline ;  in  contradiction  to  which  he 
says,  a  divine  judgment,  it  is  true,  may  be  threatening  the 
church  ;  but  still  should  an  improvement  of  manners  take  place, 
should  the  superfluous  pomp  of  the  prelates  be  moderated,  should 
men,  in  heart  and  deed,  repent  and  turn  to  God,  it  was  to  be 
hoped  that  God  would,  in  some  ineffable  way,  send  deliverance, 
and  stay  the  course  of  judgment. 

Although  Pope  John  relied  with  some  confidence  upon  the 
influence  of  his  wealth,  upon  the  great  number  of  prelates  de- 
voted to  him  or  bound  up  in  his  interests,  and  upon  the  force 
of  intrigue,  yet  it  was  not  without  anxiety  that  he  set  out  upon 
the  journey  to  Constance.      On  his  way  through  Tyrol  he  had 
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an  interview  with  Duke  Frederic  of  Austria,  wishing  to  take 
advantage  of  the  bad  terms  on  which  the  duke  stood  with  the 
emperor  Sigismond,  the  zealous  promoter  of  church  reform ;  and 
he  made  the  duke  agree  that  in  case  the  pope  shoidd  not  find 
himself  safe  in  Constance,  the  duke  should  afford  him  protection 
in  his  neighbouring  domain.  Thus  his  plan  was  already  laid. 
It  was  already  his  intention,  in  case  he  failed  of  carrying  out  his 
schemes  at  Constance,  to  try  the  experiment  of  making  his  escape 
by  flight,  so  as  to  break  up  the  council.  During  the  journey  the 
pope's  carriage  was  upset  in  the  snow.  This  was  looked  up<m 
by  himself  and  many  others  as  a  bad  omen.  He  arrived  at  Con- 
stance on  the  28th  of  October,  and  after  several  adjournments 
the  council  was  opened.  The  pope  was  calculating  that  the 
votes  would  be  taken  by  the  number  of  persons,  and  was  there- 
fore hoping  to  carry  out  his  measures  by  the  majority  of  single 
votes,  particularly  fix)m  the  Italian  nation,  upon  which  he  might 
depend.  But  his  designs  were  penetrated  and  defeated.  In  a 
proposition  relating  to  the  form'  of  transacting  business,  the  fact 
was  noticed,  that  the  pope  had  on  his  side  a  majority  of  poor  pre- 
lates belonging  to  the  Italians,  exceeding  the  number  of  deputies 
present  firom  any  other  nation ;  that  he  had  appointed  fifty 
chamberlains ;  that  by  the  administration  of  various  oaths,  by 
presents  or  by  threats  he  had  secured  numbers  to  himself;  so 
that  by  the  majority  of  votes  he  could  manage  all  matters  as  he 
pleased.  To  guard  against  unfairness  firom  this  cause,  it  was 
deemed  best  that  the  votes  should  be  taken  by  nations  rather 
than  by  persons.^  This  proposition  was  carried,  in  spite  of  all 
the  opposition  of  the  papal  party.  The  council  was  divided  for 
the  present  into  four  nations,  Italians,  French,  Germans,  and 
English.  The  deputies  of  each  nation  held  their  separate  meet- 
ings, and  whatever  was  determined  upon  by  the  majority  in 
these  meetings,  passed  as  the  judgment  of  the  nation.  Then  the 
committees  of  the  several  different  nations  reported  their  separate 
decrees  in  the  general  congregations  of  the  deputies  of  all  the 
four  nations,  and  whatever  was  decreed  by  the  majority  of  the 
four  votes  in  these  meetii^  was  to  be  proclaimed  in  the  public 
sessions  as  a  decree  of  the  council.  It  would  be  important,  again, 
for  the  interest  of  the  pope,  if  none  but  bishops  and  abbots  were 
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allowed  a  definitive  vote  in  the  council.  Among  these^  inde- 
pendent thinkers  were  fewer  in  number;  among  the  titular- 
bishops  and  abbots  especially,  were  many  creatures  of  the  pope. 
But  it  was  endeavoured  to  prevent  this  also.  Even  two  cardinals, 
of  whom  one  was  Cardinal  d' Ailly,  declared  in  the  discussions  on 
this  matter,  that  from  the  time  of  tlie  foundation  of  the  univer- 
sities, doctors  of  theology,  doctors  of  the  canon  and  the  civil 
law,  men  to  whom  were  entrusted  the  office  of  teaching  and 
preaching,  could  not  but  have  more  weight  than  titular-bishops 
and  abbots,  who  neither  preached  nor  taught,  nor  had  any  cure 
of  souls ;  and  that  the  learning  of  the  former  must  be  set  as  a 
make-weight  over  against  the  advantage  which  the  higher  but 
ignorant  prelates  obtained  from  their  authority.  In  deciding  on 
matters  of  fidth  especially,  theolc^cal  learning  could  not  be  dis- 
pensed with.  Furthermore,  inferior  ecclesiastics  who  exercised 
the  office  of  preaching  and  had  the  cure  of  souls,  had  a  better 
right  to  join  in  the  discussion  of  purely  spiritual  matters,  than 
those  who  were  bishops  merely  by  title,  and  abbots.  Cardinal 
St  Marci  called  the  ignorant  prelates  mitred  asses.  It  was 
remarked,  in  the  next  place,  that  in  business  relating  to  the  exr 
termination  of  schism,  and  the  restoration  of  peace  to  the  church, 
the  princes  and  their  envoys  were  not  to  be  excluded  from  the 
right  of  voting,  since  the  matter  was  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  interest  of  princes  and  their  subjects.  Moreover,  their 
assistance  was  required  to  execute  the  decrees  of  the  council  on 
these  matters.^  This  proposition  also  was  adopted ;  and  thus 
the  most  free-minded,  sagacious,  and  independent  men  obtained 
great  influence  at  the  council,  an  influence  which  the  pope  had 
special  reason  to  dread.  The  prelates  devoted  to  the  pope 
demanded,  that  the  first  business  to  be  attended  to  should  be  the 
confirmation  of  the  coimcil  of  Pisa ;  firom  this  it  was  to  be 
derived,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  the  only  business 
before  the  present  council  was  to  carry  out  the  decrees  of 
the  council  of  Pisa ;  that  the  council  therefore  shoidd  proceed 
on  the  assumption  that  the  authority  of  Pope  John  XXIII. 
was  alone  valid,  and  that  the  only  thing  necessaiy  was  to  per- 
suade or  to  compel  the  other  two  popes  to  submit.^     Against 
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this,  it  was  observed  by  d'Ailly^  and  others,  that  the  council  of 
Constance  was  not  competent  to  confirm  the  council  of  Pisa, 
standing  as  it  did  on  the  same  footing  of  authority  with  its  own  ; 
and  the  only  influence  of  such  a  proceeding  would  be  to  unsettle 
the  minds  of  men,  as  if  that  general  council  were  not  a  legal  one 
by  itself;  but  the  council  of  Constance  must  be  regarded  as  an 
independent  continuation  of  the  council  at  Pisa,  and  act  accord- 
ingly. Thus  they  ought  to  proceed  in  reference  to  the  reformat 
tion  of  the  church  in  its  head  and  members,  and  the  restoration 
of  church  unity.  Hence  it  might  be  inferred,  that  the  council 
was  competent,  if  the  general  good  of  the  church  required  it 
and  her  union  was  to  be  secured  in  no  other  way,  to  oblige  all 
the  three  popes  to  resign. 

This  form  of  transacting  business  could  not  fail  to  work  favour- 
ably on  the  course  of  the  council.  The  effects  of  the  freer  mode 
of  proceeding  soon  manifested  themselves.  A  man  stained  with 
so  many  vices  as  this  Balthazar  Cossa,  whose  (Crimes  were  known 
to  so  many,  must  soon  be  exposed.  In  the  month  of  February, 
of  the  year  1415,  a  number  of  charges  against  the  pope  were  laid 
before  the  council,  relating  to  every  species  of  vice  and  crime, 
and  whk;h,  for  the  most  part  at  least,  were  too  true.  To  the  pope, 
who  had  his  secret  spies  in  all  quarters,  this  was  soon  reported ; 
and  at  first  he  was  thrown  into  great  trepidation  and  anxiety,  for 
his  conscience  accused  him.  lie  called  round  him  certain  cardi- 
nals and  other  prelates,  his  confidants,  for  the  purpose  of  consult- 
ing what  was  to  be  done  under  these  critical  circumstances.  He 
endeavoured  to  make  himself  firiends  by  promises  and  presents. 
Already  he  entertained  the  design,  as  it  is  said,  to  appear  befcnre 
the  council,  and  on  many  points  confess  his  guilt  as  a  siniul  man; 
but  to  deny  other  things,  and  to  claim  that  being  pope,  he  could 
be  deposed  only  for  heresy.  But  there  was  no  intention  of  push- ' 
ing  matters  to  an  extreme.  The  crimes  charged  were  of  a  nature 
so  grossly  bad,  that  the  council  must  have  hesitated  about  the 
propriety  of  bringing  such  matters  into  public  discussion,  to  the 
disgrace  of  the  papacy  and  of  the  church ;  matters  which  could 
not  fail  to  scandalize  many.  It  was  considered  a  better  course 
not  to  enter  into  any  further  exaiAnation  of  these  ma.tters,  but 
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only  to  take  advantage  of  the  bad  position  of  the  pope  to  induce 
him  to  resign,  and  thus  make  the  way  easier  to  an  extermination 
of  the  schism.  When  this  proposal  was  laid  before  the  pope,  he 
was  at  first  very  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  get  out  of  his  worst 
difficulty  so  easily.  But  he  concealed  his  satisfaction,  and  assum- 
ing a  serious  mien,  declared  himself  inclined,  for  the  sake  of  the 
peace  of  the  church,  to  resign,  if  the  other  two  popes  would  also 
do  the  same,  since  in  this  case  alone  would  it  be  of  any  use.^  But 
having  somewhat  recovered  fi^m  his  first  fright,  John  began  to 
assume  again  a  more  haughty  tone.  He  drew  up  such  forms  of 
abdication  as  still  left  him  a  subterfuge,  so  that  he  might  avoid  the 
necessity  of  laying  down  the  papal  office.  Men  had  learned 
caution  from  earlier  experiences,  and  were  disposed  in  all  cases  to 
be  on  the  look  out :  hence  they  had  some  objections  to  find  with 
each  of  the  three  forms  of  abdication  which  the  pope  proposed. 
It  evidences  the  utter  shamelessness  and  moral  stupidity  of  Bal- 
thazar Cossa,  a  man  conscious  of  such  infamous  crimes,  that  he 
was  still  capable  of  beginning  the  third  form  of  abdication  in 
words  like  these  :*  "  Although  the  most  holy  father  is  bound  by 
no  vow,  by  no  oath,  or  promise,  which  he  may  have  given,  yet  he 
promises  and  vows,  for  the  sake  of  the  peace  of  the  christian 
people  of  Grod  and  the  church,  that  he  will,  of  his  own  free  accord, 
give  them  peace  by  his  abdication,  in  person,  or  through  his 
authorised  agents,"  etc.  Finally,  John  consented,  on  the  first  of 
March,  to  present  before  the  assembled  council  a  form  of  abdica- 
tion such  as  should  be  prescribed  for  him.  This  announcement 
excited  great  joy,  and  the  Te  Deum  was  sung.  Still  an  abdica- 
tion of  the  pope  conditioned  on  the  proviso,  that  the  other  two 
popes  should  also  do  the  same,  failed  of  giving  perfect  satisfaction 
by  reason  of  the  condition  itself,  since  it  was  impossible  to  reckon 
on  the  course  which  the  other  two  popes  might  take.  Now  as  the 
emperor  Sigismond  was  about  making  a  journey  to  Nice  for  the 
purpose  of  treating  with  Pope  Benedict  about  his  resignation, 
Pope  John  was  strongly  urged,  for  the  sake  of  putting  an  end 
for  ever  to  all  evasions,  to  give  the  emperor  himself  full  powers, 
or  to  send  in  his  company  an  agent  fully  authorised  to  make  the 

I  V.  d.  Hardt.  torn.  It.  p.  41,  and  the  words  of  Theod.  of  Niem,  who  then  was  a 
resident  at  the  Roman  court  in  Constance,  torn.  ii.  c.  3,  p.  391. 
Tom.  u.  0.  21,  p.  234. 
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abdication  in  his  name  at  once.  But  in  the  meantime^  John 
had  succeeded  in  bringing  over  to  the  side  of  his  interests  a  num- 
ber of  princes  .and  prelates ;  he  might  hope  to  sow  discord  in 
the  council^  since  many  were  still  too  much  entangled  in  the  old 
church  system,  to  feel  at  liberty  to  approve  any  sterner  measures 
against  die  pope.  Not  only  were  the  Italians  of  this  temper,  or 
else  inclined  to  the  interest  of  the  pope  in  other  ways,  but  a 
breach  was  already  threatening  to  take  place  betwixt  the  fireer 
party,  which  consisted  of  the  Grermans  and  the  English,  and  at 
whose  head  was  the  emperor,  and  the  French  deputies  on  the 
other  side.  But  this  division  was  fortunately  prevented  by  the 
exertions  of  the  emperor.  Thus  the  pope  struggled  every  way 
against  the  above  proposition,  as  if  by  following  it  he  would  com- 
promise his  dignity.  He  proposed  to  make  the  journey  himself 
to  Nice  for  the  purpose  of  treating  with  Pope  Benedict.  But 
taught  by  the  experience  which  they  had  had  of  Benedict  XTTT. 
and  Gregory  XII.,  the  council  had  no  confidence  in  the  sin- 
cerity of  this  proposal,  and  feared  that  the  pope,  having  once 
got  away  firom  Constance,  would  endeavour  to  effect  a  dissolution 
of  the  council.  In  vain  had  the  pope  endeavoured  to  soften  the 
heart  of  the  emperor  Sigismond,  in  whom  the  more  liberal  party 
ever  found  their  strongest  support,  by  the  present  of  the  golden 
rose,  consecrated  on  Pahn  Sunday,  a  mark  of  honour  with  which 
princes  were  seldom  gratified  by  the  popes ;  in  vain  did  he  pre- 
tend that  the  climate  of  Constance  did  not  agree  with  his  health, 
as  an  excuse  for  leaving  that  city,  to  be  followed  by  attempts  to 
break  up  the  council ;  the  emperor  pointed  out  to  him  the  un- 
satis&ctory  character  of  these  pretences,  and  offered  him  any 
more  agreeable  spot  which  he  might  choose  for  a  residence  in  the 
vicinity  of  Constance.  Already  rumours  were  afloat  about  the 
pope's  designs  to  get  away  firom  Constance,  and  secret  directions 
given  to  those  having  custody  of  the  gates,  not  to  allow  him  to 
esdape.  The  pope  contradicted  all  such  rumours  before  the 
emperor  himself.  Meanwhile,  Duke  Frederic  of  Austria,  ac- 
cording to  the  plan  agreed  on  with  the  pope,  came  on  the  20th 
of  March  to  Constance,  and  while  he  was  diverting  the  public 
attention  by  a  magnificent  tournament  on  the  next  following 
days,  Pope  John  escaped  in  the  darkness  of  the  evening,  disguised 
as  a  groom,  and  fled  to  Schafthausen. 
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Balthazar  Cossa,  whose  conscience  seems  to  have  been  com- 
pletely blunted,  could  now,  under  the  protection  of  Duke  Frederic, 
and  at  a  distance  from  the  council,  breathe  more  f^reelj :  he  could 
now  more  easily  indulge  the  hope  that  he  should  yet  succeed  in 
sowing  discord  among  the  prelates  of  the  council,  and  effect  its 
dissolution,  as  well-disposed  persons  of  that  time  feared  he  might 
do.  He  put  forth  from  Schaffhausen  letters  in  justificati<»i  of  the 
course  he  had  taken,  full  of  holy  pretensions.  Sometimes  he 
justified  his  flight  by  pleading  danger  to  his  health  from  the 
unfavourable  climate  of  Constance,  compelling  him  to  take  this 
course ;  sometimes  he  complains  of  the  emperor,  as  hindering 
the  free  action  of  the  council,  putting  restrictions  on  the  pope 
himself,  and  threatening  him.  He  used  in  justifying  his  conduct 
the  words  which  we  have  afaready  cited,  words  so  customary  in  the 
diplomatic  style  of  hypocrisy,  "  It  was  a  fear  such  as  might  over- 
come even  a  steadfast  man."  He  summoned  the  cardinals  and 
papal  officials  to  meet  him  at  Schaffhausen  on  pain  of  the  ban. 
Many  actually  complied  with  the  summons.  They  travelled 
backwards  and  forwards  between  the  council  and  the  pope,  exe- 
cuting the  pope's  secret  commissions;  and  they  succeeded  in 
stirring  up  contenticm  in  the  council.  Many  began  already  to 
say,  No  pope,  no  councU,  and  the  council  seemed  disposed  to 
remove  to  some  other  spot.  Already  the  worst  was  to  be  feared. 
The  canonical  priest,  Zadiarias  of  Urie,  a  native  of  Constance, 
and  the  historian  of  the  council,  who  wrote  at  this  moment, 
makes  the  complaining  church  express  her  fears,  that,  as  at  Pisa, 
the  schism,  instead  of  being  healed,  was  multiplied,  so  from  the 
coioncil  of  Constance  would  result  an  increase  rather  than  a  cure 
of  the  evil.  The  pope  would  succeed,  under  the  protection  of 
Duke  Frederic,  in  escaping  to  Bologna ;  he  would  establish  his 
authority  as  pope  in  Italy ;  the  council  would  choose  a  new  one ; 
neither  Gregory  nor  Benedict  would  resign;  and  then  there 
would  be  four  popes  at  once.^  But  by  the  constancy  of  the 
independent  members  of  the  French,  Grerman,  and  English 
nations,  by  the  vigorous  measures  of  the  emperor  Sigismond  and 
his  co-operation  with  Chancellor  Gerson,  who  was  even  then 
called  the  soul  of  the  council  (anima  concilii),  it  was  so  managed, 

1  V.  d.  Hardt.  torn.  i.  p.  179  sq. 
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that  the  infamous  man,  who  still  called  himself  pope^  and  to 
whose  selfish  interests  many  lent  their  support,  did  not  succeed 
in  carrying  out  his  maxim,  Divide  et  impera. 

Grerson,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  University  of 
Paris,  held,  before  the  assembled  council,  on  the  23d  of  March, 
a  grave  discourse  in  exposition  of  the  new  and  freer  system  of 
ecclesiastical  law,  boldly  setting  forth  the  prindples  already  pro* 
pounded  by  him,  and  on  the  recognition  of  which,  he  believed, 
all  independent  action  of  the  council  must  be  based.  In  this 
discourse,  he  defines  the  idea  of  a  general  council  as  follows  :^ 
^  It  is  an  assemblage  of  all  orders  of  the  catholic  church  con- 
vdked  by  legitimate  authority,  excluding  no  person,  whoever  he 
may  be,  that  demands  to  be  heard^  and  for  the  purpose  of  deli- 
berating and  determinixig  in  a  wholesome  manner  on  all  matters 
relating  to  the  needful  guidance  of  the  church  in  faith  and  man- 
ners.**  He  proceeds  to  say,  ^^  If  the  church  or  general  council 
decrees  anything  relating  to  the  guidance  of  the  church,  the 
pope  is  not  so  exalted  even  above  positive  law,  as  to  be  authorized 
arbitrarily  to  annul  such  decrees,  in  the  way  and  in  the  sense  in 
which  they  were  decreed.  Although  a  general  council  cannot 
annul  the  pope's  plenitude  of  power,  cx)nferred  on  him  by  Christ 
in  a  supernatural  way,  still  it  may  modify  the  use  of  that  power 
by  determinate  laws,  and  by  confining  it  within  a  certain  range 
for  the"  edification  of  the  church,  with  reference  to  which  the 
papal  power,  as  well  as  all  other  authority  entrusted  to  man,  was 
instituted*  And  this  is  the  ultimate  basis  of  all  church  reforma- 
tion. A  church  assembly  may  be  convoked  in  many  cases  with- 
out the  express  sanction  and  the  express  proposal  of  the  pope, 
though  he  may  have  been  lawfully  elected  and  still  living.  One 
case  is  when  he  is  accused  and  challenged  to  hear  the  church, 
according  to  the  direction  of  Christ;  and  he  obstinately  refuses 
to  call  a  meeting  of  the  church.  Another  case  is,  when  impor- 
tant afEEurs  are  to  be  deliberated  upon  in  a  general  assembly  and 
the  pope  decHnes  to  convoke  it.  Another  case,  when  it  has 
already  been  determined  by  one  general  council  that  another  shall 
be  held  at  a  certain  time ;  and  the  last  case,  whenever  a  lawful 
doubt  exnts  with  regard  to  the  pretensions  of  several  individuals 


1  Oenonu  <Hr»t.  in  t.  d.  Htrdt.  torn.  il.  p.  272. 
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contending  with  each  other  for  the  papal  office.  The  authority 
of  this  council  is  such,  that  whoever  seeks  knowingly,  in  a  direct 
or  indirect  manner,  to  dissolve  it  and  destroy  its  authority,  or  to 
remove  it  to  another  place,  or  to  set  up  another  council  in  oppo- 
sition to  it,  subjects  hims^elf  to  the  suspicion  of  creating  a  schism, 
or  a  heresy."  Such  an  one  may  be  accused  before  the  council, 
and  must  defend  himself  before  the  same,  to  whatever  order  he 
may  belong.  That  the  council  is  greater,  than  the  pope,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  words  of  Christ,  that  the  oflFending  brother  should 
be  accused  before  the  church,  a  law  which  admits  of  no  excep- 
tion. Now  then,  if  the  pope  gives  occasion  of  scandal  to  the 
whole  church,  and  perseveres  in  it  to  the  great  injury  of  faith 
and  good  manners,  ought  he  not  to  be  punished  according  to  that 
law  t* 

This  discourse  was  communicated  to  the  cardinals  by  the  em- 
peror Sigismond,  at  first  in  manuscript;  but  such  as  were  governed 
by  the  spirit  of  the  party,  and  devoted  to  the  papal  interest, 
could  of  course  only  condemn  the  principles  here  expressed. 
They  declined  being  present  at  the  time  the  discourse  was  de- 
livered, lest  by  so  doing  they  might  seem  to  give  countenance  to 
the  principles  set  forth  in  it.  The  Patriarch,  John  of  Antioch, 
ventured  to  lay  down  positions,  standing  in  direct  contradiction 
to  those  principles.  He  was  an  advocate  for  unconditional  papal 
absolutismv  From  the  fact  that  Christ  had  given  to  Peter  the 
power  of  the  Keys,  he  inferred  that,  in  the  pope,  as  successor  of 
the  Apostle  Peter,  resides  all  plenitude  of  ecclesiastical  power ; 
all  authority  of  the  church  and  of  a  general  council  could  only 
proceed  from  him ;  the  council  therefore  was  subject  to  him,  not 
he  to  the  council ;  without  him  no  cauncil  could  subsist ;  he  was 
responsible  to  none  other  than  the  Lord ;  and  though  he  plunged 
multitudes  of  souls  into  hell,  no  one  could  call  him  to  account.^ 
It  is  easy  to  see  what  might  be  expected  fix)m  the  advocates  of 
such  a  bent:  and  such  principles,  it. must  be  confessed,  were 
required,  in  order  to  defend  such  a  pope  as  Balthazar  Cossa. 
Cardinal  d'Ailly  called  the  patriarch  to  account  on  the  spot,  for 
maintaining  such  positions :  as  he  also  refuted  them  afterwards 
in  a  book.     The  patriarch,  beset  on  all  hands,  excused  himself 

I  P.  278.  Tom.  ii.  p.  297  i  torn.  it.  p.  66. 
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by  sayings  that  he  had  expressed  these  views,  not  as  assertions, 
but  by  way  of  disputation. 

After  much  controversy  between  the  cardinals  devoted  to  the 
papal  interest  and  system,  and  the  liberal  men  in  the  council,  on 
whose  side  stood  the  emperor  Sigismond,  it  was  finally  brought  . 
about  that,  in  the  fourth  session  of  the  council,  on  the  30th  of 
March,  the  principles  expressed  by  chancellor  Gerson  were  pro- 
claimed in  the  name  of  the  whole  council.  This  notable  session^ 
constituting  an  epoch  in  the  proceedings  of  the  council,  expressed 
the  following  principles,  to  wit  :^ — Firsty  that  this  council  law- 
fiiUy  assembled  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  representing  the  catholic 
church  militant,  has  received  its  authority  directly  firom  Christ? 
which  every  one,  to  whatever  order  he  may  belong,  even  though  it 
be  the  papal,  is  bound  to  obey  in  whatever  relates  to  faith  and  to  the 
extermination  of  schism.  Secondly^  that  Pope  John  is  not  autho- 
rized to  remove  the  Roman  court  and  its  officials  to  another 
place.  This  canon,  as  it  was  drawn  up  in  the  assembly  of  the 
nations,  had  howeyer  attached  to  it  an  impoilant  addition — ^^in  all 
things  relating  to  the  reformation  of  the  church  in  its  head  and 
members."  But  against  this  clause,  as  also  against  many  other 
points  at  variance  with  the  hitherto  prevailing  system  of  the 
church  constitution,  the  cardinals  had  protested;  and  the  car- 
dinal Francis  a  Zabarellis,  bishop  of  Florence,  commonly  known 
under  the  name  of  the  "  Florentine  cardinal,"  otherwise  a  man 
rather  disposed  to  favour  reform,  had  taken  the  liberty  to  omit 
this  clause  in  the  proclamation  of  the  canon.*  With  this,  how- 
ever, the  council  was  not  at  all  satisfied ;  and  it  was  carried,  in 
spite  of  all  protestations  on  the  part  of  all  the  cardinals,  that  the 
bishop  of  Posen  should,  in  the  fifth  session  on  the  6th  of  April, 
read  this  decree  in  its  unabbreviated  form.  Meantime  the  car- 
dinab,  owing  to  the  connection  known  to  exist  between  several 
of  them  and  the  worthless  John,  and  owing  to  their  protests 
against  the  freer  proceedings  of  the  council,  were  rendering 
themselves,  every  day,  more  suspected  and  more  hated.    In  this 

1  Em.  a  Schelstrate  tractat.  de  sensu  et  auctoritate  decretorum  Constant  ooncilii 
•en.  qnarta  et  qninta^circa  potestatem  ecdesiasticam,  cum  actis  et  gestes  ad  ilia 
fpectant,  Romae  1686,  p.  226. 

S  Thus  Qobelinus  Persona,  who  was  present  at  the  council,  reports :  Cosmodrom 
in  Meibom.  rer.  germ.  torn,  i.,  Helmaestadu  1688,  p.  339 ;  also  r.  d.  Hardt.  torn,  iv., 
pp.  87,  88, 
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Struggle  of  parties  at  tlie  councU^  was  manifested  a  contrariety 
of  views,  which  did  not  augur  any  favourable  issue.  One  over- 
ture, handed  in  to  the  council  by  a  preiate,  and  which  certainly 
was  based  on  some  foundation  of  truth,  deserves  notice.  He 
proposed,  that  in  all  transactions  relating  to  the  reformation  of 
the  church  in  its  head  and  members,  the  cardinals  should  not  be 
allowed  to  participate,  inasmuch  as  they  were  a  party  concerned, 
imd  therefore  could  not  be  juc^es.  The  cardinals,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  elect  as  pope  the  best  man,  or  at  least  one  not  altogether 
bad,  having  knowingly  elected  so  abominable  a  man,  and  by  this 
abuse  of  their  power  given  so  great  scandal  to  the  whole  church, 
had  by  so  doing  rendered  themselves  unworthy  of  participating 
in  the  election  of  a  pope ;  they  deserved  other  punishments,  but 
for  these  reasons  should  not  be  allowed  to  share  in  these  transac- 
tions of  the  council.  It  was,  moreover,  alleged  against  them,  as 
a  reason  for  excluding  them  from  these  transactions,  that  they 
had  rendered  themselves  liable  to  suspicion  by  the  fact  that 
several  of  them  had  followed  the  pope  in  his  scandalous  flight, 
whereby  he  had  given  offence  to  the  whole  church ;  that  they  had 
asserted,  on  their  return,  that  a  council  without  a  pope  was  no 
council,  but  only  a  condliabulum  ;  that  so  long  as  ike  pope  was 
not  deprived  of  his  authority,  or  this  authority  was  not  suspended, 
no  man,  however  mighty,  liowever  endowed  with  spiritual  gifts, 
nor  the  council  even,  could  effect  a  reformation ;  because  Pope 
John  would  always  find  men  ready  to  stand  up  for  him,  ready 
to  be  made  rich  by  him  ;  woijild  always  find  purchasers  of  digni- 
ties, and  therefore  means  to  replenish  his  exchequer.^  At  this 
time  appeared  before  the  assembled  council  a  messenger  from  the 
University  of  Paris,  the  Benedictine  Gentianus,  and  delivered  a 
violent  discourse  against  the  pope  and  the  cardinals.'  He  com- 
plained that  through  the  papal  party  the  business  before  the 
couBcU  was  delayed  to  the  injury  of  the  church.  Ever  since  the 
beginning  of  November,  the  transactions  had  been  strangely 
retarded  by  the  pope  and  the  cardinals,  by  many  unprofitable 
transactions,  until  the  1st  of  March,  on  which  day  the  pope  had 
laid  before  the  council  a  form  of  abdication.  But  when  invited 
to  nominate  cx)mmissioners  with  full  powers  to  carry,  in  his  name^ 

1  OobtUo.  p.  340.  2  y.  a.  Httdt.  torn.  ii.  p.  ISO  aq. 
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this  abdication  into  effisct,  he  had  constantly  declined ;  Mid  the 
cardinals,  who  followed  him  in  this,  had  delayed  matters  by  con- 
tinually proporing  amendments,  to  the  great  hazard  of  their  souls, 
and  to  tl^  great  injury  of  this  council.  Then  the  pope  had  paid 
no  r^ard  to  his  oath,  had  fled  by  night  in  disguise,  for  the 
purpose  of  breaking  up  the  couiicil,  abandoning  everything  for 
which  it  was  his  duty  to  sacrifice  himself.  But  a  great  part  of 
the  cardinals  had  followed  the  pope,  hoping  to  go  to  Italy  or  to 
some  other  agreeable  spot.  But  as  they  had  not  succeeded  in 
their  designs,  some  of  them,  out  of  shame,  had  come  back ; 
others,  as  they  had  disgraced  themselves,  remained  behind  in 
Schaffhausen,  lest  a  worse  thing  might  be&I  them.  Then,  the 
cardinals  had  opened  n^otiations  with  the  council,  designed  to 
retard  its  proceedings  by  mere  talk.  As  an  example  of  their 
intrigues,  he  states  that  cardinal  Francis  Zabarella  had  been  bold 
enough  to  proclaim  that  decree  respecting  the  supreme  authori^ 
of  the  council,  in  a  mutilated  form ;  taking  upon  himself  the 
liberty  of  thus  trifling  with  the  council.  Men  who  thought 
themselves  entitled  to  take  such  liberties  as  these,  deserved  no 
longer  to  be  admitted  to  the  deliberations.  What  sort  of  people 
these  cardinals  were,  had  been  shown  by  their  election  of  Pope 
John.  They  had  sworn  to  choose  the  best  man ;  but  they  had 
still  chosen  that  John,  whom  they  well  knew  at  the  time  was  a 
tyrant  in  disposition,  an  assassin,  a  man  guilty  of  simony,  and 
stained  with  other  crimes.  If  a  person  like  this  was  the  best 
man  among  them,  what  sort  of  men  were  tJiey  themselves  ?  The 
present  evils  had  grown  out  of  those  earlier  ones.  The  pope 
and  the  cardinals  and  their  faction  sought  daily,  by  all  they 
did,  to  bring  it  about  that  this  council,  exhausted  by  excessive 
labour  and  expense,  should  be  compelled  to  break  up.  They 
ought  no  longer,  then,  to  be  trusted ;  but  all  fellowship  with  them 
should  be  withdrawn  by  those  who  would  not  perish  with  them 
in  their  sins.  They  ought  no  longer  to  be  trusted,  for  they 
trifled  with  the  counciL  Who,  indeed,  had  ever  given  greater 
scandal  to  the  church,  than  this  Pope  John  and  his  firiends,  with 
thdr  retainers?  those  traffickers  who,  in  so  unheard-of  a  manner, 
had  higgled  away,  in  bargains,  as  they  would  swine  in  the  market, 
bishoprics,  abbacies,  canonicates,  and  parish-churches.  In  fact, 
the  buUs  were  drawn  up,  not  in  the  apostolical  chancery,  but  in 
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the  counting-houses  of  bankers  or  merchants^  among  the  Floren- 
tines. Christ  drove  the  sellers  and  buyers  out  of  the  temple ; 
the  pope  and  his  adherents  had  brought  them  into  the  temple, 
and  caused  their  tables  to  be  set  up  there.  Let  the  council, 
therefore,  in  order  to  bring  to  nought  these  deceptive  arts,  proceed 
undisturbed  in  their  decrees,  and  make  use  of,  the  power  which 
God  had  given  them.  Let  them  but  approve  themselves  as  co'n- 
stant  men  in  Constance^ — so  he  concluded — and  the  Lord  would 
give  them  the  victory,  and  crush  Satan  under  their  feet.^ 

But  such  voices  could  have  no  other  efifect  than  to  lead  the 
cardinals  to  maintain  their  rights  with  so  much  the  more  decision, 
and  to  stand  up  for  the  prerogative  of  the  Roman  church,  with- 
out which  nothing  could  be  done.  It  was  only  with  great 
difficulty  that  a  breach  could  be  prevented  between  the  two 
stiffly-opposed  parties.  The  council,  in  strict  conformity  to  the 
principles  which  had  been  announced,  acted  as  the  highest  inde- 
pendent tribunal  of  the  church.  The  pope,  flying  this  way  and 
that,  addressed  to  the  council  extravagant  demands,  with  which 
they  could  not  properly  comply,  as  the  price  of  his  abdication, 
and  so  spun  out  the  negotiations.  They  finally  resolved,  there- 
fore, to  take  the  last  decisive  step,  without  paying  any  attention 
to  the  protests  of  those  cardinals  who  were  devoted  to  the  pope. 
The  pope's  trial  was  made  the  order  of  the  day,  and  in  the 
seventh  session,  on  the  second  of  May,  a  citation  was  issued  for 
him  to  appear  before  the  council. 

Duke  Frederic  of  Austria  had,  in  the  meantime,  been  com- 
pelled by  £he  emperor  Sigismond  to  surrender  into  his  hands 
the  person  of  Pope  John,  and  he  was  conveyed  to  Batol&zell,  a 
few  miles  from  Constance,  and  there  held  in  close  confinement. 
The  council  had  set  forward  the  acts  of  the  process — ^the  wit- 
nesses were  heard.  On  account  of  the  heavy  charges  brought 
against  him,  he  was  first,  in  the  session  of  the  14th  of  May,  sus- 
pended from  all  spiritual  offices;  and  then,  in  the  eleventh 
session,  on  the  29th  of  May,  was  pronounced  upon  him  the 
solemn  sentence  of  deposition.  Among  other  charges  brought 
against  him  was  one^  that  he  stubbornly  denied  the  immortality 

1  A  play  on  words :  Si  in  Constantia  constantes  iVieritii. 

2  V.  d.  Hardt.tom.  ii.  p.  284. 

8  Gobelin.  Cosmodr.  act.  ri.  1. 1.  p.  341. 
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of  the  sonl.  It  is  indeed  by  no  means  improbable  that  a  dead 
faithy  or  superstition,  sufficient  to  hush  an  accusing  conscience 
by  outward  modes  of  expunging  sin,  may  accompany  a  life  as 
stained  ¥rith  crimes  as  was  that  of  Balthazar  Cossa  ;  but  still 
the  conduct  of  this  awfully  wicked  man  becomes  more  explicable 
to  us  on  the  supposition  of  a  decided  and  conscious  infidelity. 
The  council,  in  pronouncing  upon  him  the  sentence  of  deposit 
tion  on  account  of  his  ignominious  flight  from  Constance,  on 
account  of  his  perjury,  of  the  scandal  he  had  given  to  the  church, 
of  his  promoting  schism,  still  reserved  to  itself  the  right  of  pro- 
ceeding against  him  on  account  of  his  other  transgressions,  with 
greater  or  less  severity,  as  might  seem  good  to  the  assembled 
firthers,*  On  the  next  day  this  sentence,  passed  by  the  council^ 
was  shown  to  Balthazar  Cossa,  in  his  prison  at  Ratolfszell.  He 
testified  repentance  for  his  former  life,  calmly  laid  off  the  papal 
insignia,  and  handed  them  over  to  the  deputies,  and  declared 
that,  from  the  time  he  had  put  them  on,  he  had  not  enjoyed  one 
quiet  day.  Balthazar  Cossa  was  then  removed  to  the  castle  of 
Grottleben,  not  far  distant  from  Constance,  and  given  over  to  the 
custody  of  the  palsgrave  Louis  of  Bavaria. 

By  the  deposition  of  Balthazar  Cassa,  one  important  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  restoring  peace  to  the  church  was  removed.  Nego- 
tiations were  now  opened  with  the  other  two  popes,  Gregory 
Xn.  and  Benedict  XIII.  The  council  had  uniformly,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  advice  of  its  wiser  members,  followed  the  prin- 
ciple of  not  allowing  itself,  in  relations  so  new  and  extraordinary, 
to  be  governed  by  the  letter  of  the  hitherto  prevailing  laws ;  but 
to  proceed  with  freedom,  as  the  greatest  good  of  the  church 
required.  So  they  acted  in  the  present  case.  They  were  ready 
to  give  way  in  everything,  provided  only  the  schism  could  be 
utterly  exterminated,  and  unity  restored  to  the  church.  With 
Gregory  XIL  this  course  succeeded.  It  having  been  intimated 
to  him  that  he  might  convoke  the  council  anew  and  then  re^ 
cognize  it,  he  did  so,  and  then  gave  in  the  desired  abdication, 
before  the  council,  by  his  delegate  Malatesta.  Benedict  XIII. 
was,  to  be  sure,  more  obstinate ;  and  nothing  could  be  done  with 
him.     But  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  Spanish  nation,  which 

I  V.  d.  Hardt.  torn.  iv.  p.  281. 
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had  thus  fkr  been  devoted  to  his  person,  now  deserted  him  and 
i^ecognized  the  council.  Thus  in  the  year  lilT,  they  had  hi^pily 
resolved  one  of  thdr  problems,  and  restored  unity  to  the  church. 
It  was  at  present  a  council  almost  unanimously  recognized  by 
all  the  nations  of  Western  Christendom,  and  the  deputies  of  the 
Spanish  nation  now  added  themselves  to  it,  so  that  from  this 
time  it  consisted  of  five  nations.  But  two  problems  now  remained 
to  be  resolved :  the  long-desired  reformation  in  the  head  and 
members,  and  the  choice  of  a  universally-acknowledged  pope. 
The  last  was  not  a  matter  of  very  great  difficulty,  provided  the 
form  of  papal  election  could  be  so  arranged  that  all  foreign  and 
disturbing  influences  could  be  kept  out  of  the  way,  and  the 
chief  influence  in  the  selection  could  be  secured  to  the  better 
and  wiser  members  of  the  council.  Neither  did  so  much  depend 
on  the  person  of  the  pope,  provided  the  general  guidance  of 
the  church  were  better  ordered,  provided  that  limits  were  set 
to  all  abuse  of  the  papal  authority,  all  arbitrary  proceedings  of 
the  supreme  pontifiF,  by  means  of  an  ecclesiastical  legislation ; 
provided  a  higher  tribunal  could  be  instituted,  before  which  even 
popes  might  be  arraigned  in  case  they  abused  their  power.  Much 
more  difficult  was  the  resolution  of  the  first  problem ;  for  this 
could  never  be  carried  out  in  a  thorough  manner,  without  con- 
flicting with  the  selfish  interests  of  many  corporations  and  indi* 
viduals%^  And  particularly  if  papal  authority  should  be  restored, 
this  might  easily  succeed,  as  at  Pisa,  in  frustrating  any  thorough- 
going reformation  of  the  church. 

Already,  in  the  month  of  August  of  the  year  1415,  a  commit- 
tee frt>m  the  cardinals  and  deputies  of  the  nations, — a  collegium 
reformatorium, — had  been  appointed  to  consult  on  the  affairs 
connected  with  the  reformation  of  the  church ;  and  this  com- 
mittee had  cx>ntinued  its  deliberations.  Many  propositions  of  a 
more  liberal  stamp  had  been  discussed  and  settled  respecting  the 
improvement  of  the  church  constitution,  the  extermination  of 
many  abuses,  ecclesiastical  extortions,  the  matters  of  penance 
and  indulgence,  free  church  elections,  the  veneration  of  reUcs 
and  of  saints,  the  control  of  papal  authority.  Solemn  processions 
of  various  kinds  had  been  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  imploring 
the  divine  blessing  on  the  reformation  of  the  church.  But,  it 
must  be  confessed,  the  corruption  of  manners  which  reigned  in 
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Constance  daring  the  meeting  of  the  council ;  the  multitude  of 
prostitutes,  who  had  found  their  way  into  that  city ;  the  bad 
example  which  so  many  set ;  simony  which  was  practised  during 
the  rery  acts  of  reform ;  all  this  furnished  no  very  promising 
augury  of  a  successful  result.  And  even  while  the  business  of 
the  council  was  proceeding,  serious  men  stood  forth,  and  spoke 
plainly  to  the  assembled  prelates,  on  the  open  contradiction 
between  their  lives  and  the  promise  of  a  church  reformation. 
We  may  notice  here,  in  particular,,  discourses  preached  by  the 
Franciscan  Bernard  Bi4[)tisatas  (Baptist)  during  the  Deliberar 
tions  on  these  matters  in  the  year  1417.  He  says:^  ^The 
masses  and  processions  and  other  things  we  busy  ourselves  with, 
have  little  or  no  value  in  the  sight  of  God,  through  the  fault  of 
many  Pharisees,  who  come  here  and  pray  to  Qod  in  the  temple.'' 
In  all  this  he  saw  no  true  penitence,  no  devout  prayer.  ^^  The 
prelates,  alas  T  says  he,  ^^  have  come  to  such  extreme  pride,  that 
they  hardly  consider  the  people  worthy  of  praying  to  God  for 
the  same  things ;  they  hardly  can  join  them  in  imploring  the 
divine  grace  or  in  singing  the  Veni  Creator  ynritus.  He  then 
distinguishes  different  classes  of  Pharisees  assembled  at  the 
council — ^graduates,  who  never  attended  mass,  sermons,  or  pro- 
cessions ;  holders  of  benefices,  also  parish  priests,  lazy,  immersed 
in  the  business  of  the  worid,  without  devotion ;  mwi  who  served 
not  God,  but  lived  after  the  flesh.  A  second  class  were  those 
who  visited  the  Lord's  temple,  but  whilst  there,  whispered 
falsehoods,  laughed  and  made  fun,  slept,  or  carried  on  in- 
decent conversation.  A  third  class  were  those  who  came  to 
church  with  a  long  train  of  attendants,  standing  in  the  way 
of  the  processions,  and  staring  about  on  all  sides.  He  men- 
tions, as  a  fourth  class,  those  who  made  a  trade  of  ecclesias- 
tical tilings.  They  bought  or  sold.  Such  simony,  he  affirms, 
could  not  be  extinguished  by  sermons  and  tracts,  but  only  by  the 
execution  of  the  law ;  the  persons  guilty  of  it  should  meet  with 
condign  punishment.  The  fifth  class  consisted  of  those  who 
busied  themselves  with  science,  but  not  science  relating  to  divine 
things,  but  with  the  study  of  the  poets,  of  worldly  philosophy, 
and  especially  of  jurisprudence.     He  styles  the  Roman  court — 


1  V.  d.  Hardt.  to  n.  i.  p.  881. 
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of  which  it.  was  said,  it  cared  nothing  for  the  sheep  but  only  for 
the  wool — not  a  divine  conrt,  but  a  court  of  devils.  He  hints 
that  it  had  been  revealed  to  one  of  the  council,  that  unless 
simony  should  from  henceforth  be  exterminated  from  the  church, 
and  the  tyranny  in  it  cast  down,  a  dreadfrd  persecution  would 
shortly  start  up  against  the  clergy,  such  as  had  never  been 
before.  On  the  degeneracy  of  the  clergy  he  uses  the  strong 
language  that  they  had  already  almost  wholly  gone  over  to  the 
devil.  Then  addressing  himself  to  those  who  had  to  elect  the 
new  pope,  he  says  :  "  Be  you  no  Pharisees  1  Suffer  not  your- 
selves to  be  bribed  by  money  in  this  election,  as  was  done  before.  * 
Suffer  not  yourselves  to  be  misled  by  ignorance,  to  be  disturbed 
by  fear,  to  be  turned  aside  by  partiality  for  any  one." 

Everything  now  depended  on  the  question  whether  the  election 
of  a  pope  or  the  reformation  of  the  church  should  be  the  first 
thing  to  be  looked  after.  This  must  have  been  well  understood 
by  all  who  had  at  heart  the  best  good  of  the  church,  all  the 
unprejudiced,  all  who  were  not  bribed  by  some  particular  inte- 
rest. Let  us  hear  how  the  enlightened  Nicholas  of  Clemangis, 
— who,  having  now  retired  fix)m  the  din  of  the  world,  busied 
himself  in  silence  with  the  study  of  the  bible,  and,  remote  from 
the  passions  which  agitated  others,  formed  his  opinion  from  the 
experience  of  the  past, — how  this  man  contemplated  the  then 
situation  of  the  council  of  Cotistance.  Writing  about  the  council 
to  his  friend,  Nicholas  de  Baya,'  he  says  :  "  What  are  we  clergy- 
men to  do  amid  so  many  evils  that  affect  us,  and  the  still  greater 
ones  that  threaten  us,  except  to  arm  ourselves  with  the  invincible 
shield  of  patience,  and  with  the  deepest  contrition  of  our  souk 
have  recourse  to  the  weapons  of  our  warfare,  which  are  tears  and 
prayers  ?  Had  the  church  zealously  and  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
her,  long  ago,  betaken  herself  to  these  weapons,  she  would  have 
secured  the  alleviation  of  her  own  troubles,  and  thus  of  metfij 
others  which  affect  the  whole  world.  But  how  is  she  to  sorrow 
over  others'  evils,  if  she  cannot  weep  over  her  own  which  are  so 
grievous  and  deep-rooted  ?  How  is  she  to  help  others,  if  she  is 
too  feeble  to  help  herself,  or  so  careless  as  to  neglect  to  do  it?" 
The  first  and  most  important  thing  of  all,  he  says,  is  to  find  out 

1  Doubtless  an  allusion  to  the  choice  of  Balthazar  Cossa. 

2  Ep.  102,  p.  290  sq. 
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the  cause  of  the  distemper :  It  is  the  anger  of  God,  which  men 
have  drawn  apon  themselves.  He  then  proceeds  : "  If  we  would 
labour,  then,  to  any  effect  for  the  healing  of  these  wounds,  we 
must  proceed  in  this  council  in  a  very  different  way  from  what 
has  hitherto  been  done ;  and  as  I  hear  is  done  by  the  majority  of 
ours  who  are  still  disposed  to  go  to  this  council,  not  so  much  to 
seek  peaoe  for  the  church  as  to  carry  on  the  business  of  soliciting 
benefices  for  themselves.  For  I  understand  that  some  are  depart- 
ing with  huge  rolls  of  petitions,  others  with  recommendatory 
letters  from  their  princes,  others,  and  especially  the  bishops,  with 
a  view  to  maintain  their  rights  of  collation  and  of  patronage. 
Thus  nearly  all  go  to  the  council  to  seek  their  own,  and  but  very 
few  to  promote  whatever  makes  for  peace  and  for  the  cause  of 
Christ ;  when,  however,  the  truth  is,  as  we  have  been  taught  by 
the  experience  of  so  long  a  time,  that  those  are  only  means  for 
keeping  up  and  perpetuating  the  schism.  Believe  me,  such  per^ 
sons  ought  never  to  have  been  selected  for  this  business,  persons 
of  whom  it  is  to  be  expected,  that  they  will  do  more  by  their 
covetousness  to  perplex  the  cause,  than  they  can  do  by  any  zeal 
for  peace  to  promote  it  in  any  way ;  but  We  should  have  chosen 
men  who  were  especially  free  from  ambition,  and  inspired  with 
zeal  for  peace  and  church  unity  from  heartfelt  love,  who  would  not 
do  fawning  homage  .to  popes  for  the  sake  of  gain,  would  not  be 
slaves  to  party  zeal,  but  seek  to  form  alliances  for  the  promotion 
of  a  wholesome  concord,  and  not  their  own  private  ends.  For 
who  could  hope  that  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace 
could  ever  be  restored  amidst  so  much  ambition,  amidst  such 
corrupting  flattery,  so  many  quarrels  growing  out  of  party  zeal  f 
The  Holy  Ghost,  the  Author  and  mediator  of  peace,  is  not  wont 
to  be  called  down  by  such  arts.  Peace  comes  with  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  those  who  seek  it  in  guileless  love,  not  with  the  prompt- 
ing of  carnal  inclinations.  For  although  the  majority  may  differ 
from  one  another  in  their  wishes  and  votes,  as  usually  happens  in 
councils,  yet  all  must  agree  hi  love,  that  is,  all  must  strive,  out  of 
charity,  for  concord.  Those  who  do  not  so,  deserve  not  to  assist 
in  counsels  for  peace,  which  they  are  wont  to  destroy  more  than 
to  promote.  Those  who  fix)m  a  love  without  guile  seek  for  con- 
cord, do  not  defend  their  opinions  with  proud  and  pertinacious 
passion ;  do  not  with  self-glory  rank  themselves  above  others  in 

2 
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understanding  and  wisdom ;  do  nolseek  diligently  their  own  gain, 
their  own  glory  and  promotion.  Such  the  Holy  Spirit  visits,  such 
he  assists,  such  he  enlightens.  Such,  enlightened  from  aboye>  see 
what  is  right,  what  is  good,  what  is  to  be  followed,  what  is  to  be 
avoided,  in  affairs ;  which  others,  blinded  by  the  dust  of  tlieir 
passions,  are  not  wont  to  see.  For  the  anointing  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  teaches  them  all  things,  and  inspires  them  by  secret  inflct- 
ences  with  all  that  is  profitable  and  healthful."  In  order  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  guidance  of-  the  Holy  Spirit — ^he  says — those  who 
would  assist  at  the  council  must  give  themselves  to  true  repent- 
ance, and  employ  every  means  of  grace,  to  purify  their  souls  from 
sin,  and  render  them  fitter  temples  for  the  Holy  Spirit.  If  he 
who  is  preparing  for  fellowship  with  Christ  in  the  communion, 
betakes  himself  earnestly  and  in  every  way  to  acts  of  penitence, 
how  should  not  he  who  would  prepare  his  soul  for  the  indwelling 
of  the  Holy  G-host,  be  solicitous  above  all  things  to  have  it 
cleansed  and  placed  in  suitable  order  for  such  a  resident.  ^^  Of 
what  use" — says  he — ^^^  are  masses,  processions,  and  public  invoca- 
tions of  the  Holy  Spirit,  if  the  dwelling  of  the  heart  be  not  pr^ 
pared  for  his  receptioti  t  What  is  it  to  invoke  the  grace  of  th6 
Holy  Spirit  with  a  stupified  and  polluted  conscience,  but  to  invite 
him  with  the  lips,  and  exclude  him  by  the  manners?  God  regards 
not  the  fine  sounding  voice,  but  the  well  ordered  soul, — ^not  the 
sweet  gracefulness  of  harmony,  but  purity  of  conscience  "  And 
he  held  it  necessary  that  not  only  those  who  personally  attended 
the  council,  but  all  who  had  at  heart  the  good  of  the  church, 
should  participate  in  this  work  of  preparation.  ^^  In  order  to  pray 
rightly  for  this  laudable  union,  not  only  should  this  preparation 
of  the  soul  be  made  by  those  that  attend  the  council,  but  the 
prelates  should  stir  up  the  catholic  people  everywhere  to  take  the 
same  course."  And  according  to  the  ancient  custom  of  the 
fathers,  they  should  appoint  fiasts  and  other  penitential  Zeroises 
for  the  people ;  and  when  they  are  thus,  so  far  as  human  firailty 
allows,  more  generally  purified  from  the  stains  of  sin,  the  pre- 
lates should  appoint  solemn  processions  to  appease  the  divine 
anger,  which  the  clergy  should  attend,  with  fasting  and  weep- 
ing, in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  setting  an  example  to  others,  and  the 
whole  community  should  accompany  them  with  their  prayers. 
During  the  whole  sitting  of  the  council  should  processions  be 
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made;  and  the  princes  should  join  in  thein,  not  in  princely 
state,  but  in  simple  and  humble  garb,  or  in  the  habiliments  of 
monmingy  as  we  read  concerning  the  king  of  Nineveh.  And 
all  catholic  kings  should  tor  once  lay  aside  their  tnutual  enmi- 
ties,  and  attend  the  council  in  person,  except  those  who  might 
have  reasonable  excuse  for  absence.  First,  because  by  their 
authority^  the  parties  might  be  more  easily  induced  to  engage 
heartily  in  the  business  of  establishing  peace,  and  would  stand 
in  far  greater  awe  of  them  than  they  did  of  the  prelates  and 
cardinals ;  next,  because  their  presence  would  contribute  to  give 
the  council  a  more  perfect  feeling  of  security  and  ease.  And 
should  there  be  some  persous  present  inclined  to  make  difficulty 
and  disturbance,  they  could  not  so  easily  carry  thdr  purpose 
into  effect.  In  case  these  things  were  done,  he  saw  some  pro- 
spect of  a  new  and  more  glorious  ccndition  of  the  church  through 
a  reformation  in  its  head  and  members. 

Thus  wrote  Clemangis  near  the  beginning  of  the  council. 
But,  after  having  watched  from  a  distance  its  doings  for  a  period 
of  more  than  two  years,  he  could  not  but  perceive  how  very  fiur 
short  of  his  demands  the  council  had  fallen ;  and  his  anxiety 
about  the  final  issue  could  not  but  be  immeasurably  increased. 
He  writes  to  the  members  of  the  council  ;^  ^  Men  assembled  for 
the  express  purpose  cf  establishing  peace  on  a  sure  foundation 
for  the  christian  people,  ought  first  to  strive  after  peace  with 
God  for  themselves,  and  then  seek  to  preserve  among  each  other 
the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace,  that  Satan  may  not 
^ir  up  new  divisions  among  those  who  are  contending  for  the 
repose  and  peace  of  God's  people..  Satan  had  already,  as  be 
was  infcdrmed,  tried  by  various  devices  to  spread  among  them 
his  noxious  poison,  and  to  divert  them  by  many  a  cunning  trick 
and  ddusion  fr^m  their  holy  purpose,  sometimes  by  drawing 
them  away  from  the  principal  matter  and  pkmging  them  into 
other  strife-begetting  questions,  sometimes  by  impelling  them  to 
new  elections  through  the  restless  uneasiness  of  the  ambitions, 
sometiHies  by  throwing  in  their  way  new  difficulties  growing  out 
of  one  cause  and  aiK)ther.  And  probably,  this  father  of  lies  and 
of  all  wickedness  would  never  be  quiet,  but  would  seek  to  ruin 

1  Bp.  112  Ad  eoBcaium  ftstrale,  p.  311. 
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the  cause  by  new  devices^  so  long  as  they  could  avail  anything. 
But  it  was  their  business,  amid  all  these  difficulties  and  hind- 
rances,  to  defeat  his  malice  by  their  wisdom;  and  they  must 
confine  all  their  solicitude  to  the  great  object,  if  their  renowned 
assembly,  convoked  for  the  re-establishment  of  peace,  was  not  to 
break  up  without  accomplishing  its  purpose.  For  should  such 
a  thing  happen,  which  God  forefend  I  then  farewell  to  the  unity 
of  the  church ;  about  the  re-establishment'  of  which  such  great* 
hopes  had  been  excited.  Men  would  utterly  despair  of  it ;  and 
the  schism  among  the  Latins  themselves  would,  like  that  be- 
tween the  Latin  and  the  Greek  churches,  become  an  incurable 
one.  Let  them  not  desist,  however,  from  their  purpose,  since 
God  had  already  done  so  much  for  it,  since  by  their  success  in 
removing  two  of  the  contending  popes  out  of  the  way,  they  had 
peace,  as  it  were,  already  in  their  hands.  Let  them  not  be 
moved  by  the  violent  demands  of  some,  to  proceed  prematurely 
to  the  election  of  a  new  pope ;  they  could  not,  in  the  present 
circumstances,  do  a  worse  thing  for  the  church.  Let  them  not 
imitate  the  actions  of  those,  who  with  good  reason  were  blamed 
by  them.  Those  over-hasty  elections  had,  in  fact,  brought  ruin 
on  the  church  ;  they  had  caused  the  schism  to  strike  still  deeper 
root,  and  plunged  the  church  into  those  coils  out  of  which  it  could 
not  possibly  be  extricated,  if  the  council  should  again  proceed, 
before  establishing  the  unity  of  the  church  on  a  safe  foundation, 
to  a  new  papal  election.  He  warns  them  against  the  influence  of 
ambitious  men,  who  were  seeking  nothing  but.their  own  benefit ; 
of  whom  the  world  and  the  church  were  so  full,  that  in  comparison 
to  them,  the  rest  were  but  few.  Men  had  hitherto  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  controlled  too  much  by  such  persons,  had  bestowed  too 
much  attention  on  the  mere  distribution  of  benefices.  Let  them 
firom  the  example  of  the  past,  then,  take  warning  with  regard  to 
the  future.  The  choice  of  a  pope  should  be  the  very  last  thing 
of  all.  He  proposes  that  the  council  in  the  meantime  should 
make  an  ordinance  empowering  the  bishops  to  attend  to  the  dis^ 
tribution  of  the  benefices.  He  believes  that  it  would  on  the  whole 
have  been  much  better  for  the  Aoman  church,  if  it  had  not  taken 
all  this  into  its  own  hands,  had  not  thus  been  diverted  firom  the 
repose  of  meditation,  and  entangled  in  so  much  secular  business. 
They  should  not  let  themselves  be  drawn  aside  by  these  minor 
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affairs  from  the  one  great  bosiness.  Nay,  it  were  better  that  the 
benefices  should  remain  for  a  longer  time  vacant,  than  that  the 
looking  after  the  greatest  good  of  the  entire  church  should 
thereby  faU  into  neglect.  There  was  not  one  way  only,  there 
were  various  methods  by  which  the  heavenly  physician  could  heal 
the  distempers  of  the  church ;  and  he  lets  them  be  discovered  by 
those  who  earnestly  seek  them :  opens  to  those  who  humbly  knock. 
If  the  objects  attempted  in  one  way  did  not  succeed,  if  they 
could  not  bring  things  themselves  to  harmonize  with  their  plans 
and  purposes,  they  ought,  rather  than  give  up,  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  circumstances :  as  a  wise  man  says;  ^^  If  you  cannot 
do  as  you  will,  then  you  should  do  as  you  can."  It  was  affirmed 
by  many  that  one  thing  had  been  settled — ^which,  however,  he 
would  not  believe — ^namely,  that  neither  of  the  three  rival  popes 
should  be  elected  again.  Were  they  certain,  then,  upon  whom 
the  lot  of  the  Holy  Ghost  would  fall,  or  was  it  right  to  think  of 
setting  a  limit  or  imposing  a  law  on  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  alone 
could  guide  the  choice,  and  govern  the  souls  of  men  ?  What  was 
the  meaning  of  limiting  the  Holy  Ghost  by  man's  arbitrary  will, 
except  to  exclude  him  entirely  f  If  the  sajdng  of  Paul  was  irre- 
fragable, that  where  the  spirit  is,  there  is  liberty,  how  could  we 
hope  that  the  spirit  would  be  there,  where  liberty  was  not? 
Might  it  not  possibly  be  the  case,  might  not  that  case  perhaps  be 
just  at  hand,  that  unless  they  elected  one  of  these  individuals, 
they  could  not  restore  concord  ?  In  such  a  case,  any  one  surely 
could  easily  see,  what  course  would  be  best,  whether  to  elect  such 
a  person,  or  to  go  home  without  peace.  He  calls  God  to  witness, 
that^he  did  not  say  this  out  of  favour  to  any  man,  but  by  reason 
of  his  sympathy  with  the  suffering  church.  Assuredly  Clemangis 
was  right  in  bringing  the  experiences  of  the  past  as  a  warning 
for  the  council ;  certainly  he  was  right  in  exhorting  them  against 
the  over-hasty  choice  of  a  pope,  in  warning  them  against  the  plans 
of  self-willed  cunning,  in  inviting  them  to  shape  their  course  accord- 
ing to  circumstances ;  but  with  all  the  true  things  which  he  says 
in  this  letter,  it  is  still  easy  to  understand  that,  although  he  might 
not  be  willing  to  confess  it  himself,  his  old  inclination  in  favour 
of  Benedict  XTTT.  governed  him ;  and  he  would  have  gladly  per- 
suaded the  council  to  acknowledge  him  unanimously  as  pope, 
which,  however,  would  hardly  have  been  the  suitable  means 
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then,  either  for  restoring  union  to  the  church  or  for  its  refor- 
mation.^ 

The  emperor  Sigismond  had  the  Germans,  English,  and 
French  on  his  side,  when  at  the  beginning  he  insisted  that  the 
reformation  should  precede  the  election  of  the  pope.  But  the 
Italians  and  Spaniards  were  too  strongly  devoted  to  the  old  sys- 
'  tern  to  be  able  to  reconcile  it  with  their  sense  of  propriety,  that 
a  council  should  any  longer  subsist  without  a  pope»  The  cardi- 
nals were  bound  together  by  the  esprit  du  corps,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  who  agreed  with  the  emperor.  They  feared  that  too 
many  things  would  turn  up  contrary  to  their  own  interest  from 
the  freer  tendencies  of  the  council.  They  exerted  an  influence, 
also,  on  the  other  nations.  The  French  nation,  on  whom  d'Ailly 
had  a  great  influence,  were  gained  over  to  the  project  of  hasten- 
ing the  papal  election.  The  emperor  found  himself  left  alone  with 
the  English  and  Germans.  The  German  Doctor,  who  had  charge 
of  the  external  affairs  of  the  council,  and  served  under  the  pals- 
grave^ describes,  in  his  simple  and  honest  German  style,  the 
strong  apprehensions  which  were  felt  that  the  reformation  would 
be  frustrated,  if  the  election  of  a  pope  should  be  pushed  fotrward 
first.*  The  emperor  and  the  party  attached  to  him  were  called 
upon  from  many  quarters  to  be  careful  not  to  depart  from 
their  plan.  We  may  notice  the  speech  of  Stephen  of  Prague, 
probably  Stephen  Paletz,  that  fierce  enemy  of  Hu^  the  man  in 
whose  eyes  it  was  a  damnable  heresy  to  assert  that  the  church 
could  subsist  without  a  visible  head.  Yet  even  he  felt  himself 
COBslorained  to  demand  before  all  things  else  the  refoirmation  of 
the  church.  Undoubtedly  he  had  sufficiently  experienced  amidst 
the  commotions  in  Bohemia,  that  it  was  nothing  else  but  the 
crying  abuses  in  the  church  that  had  operated  most  powerfully 
in  calling  forth  those  reactions.      He  invited  the  council  before, 

1  This  interest  in  faTonr  of  Benedict  is  evidenced  also,  when  in  the  132d  letter  ad 
Regiiialdnm,  p.  336,  he  trace*  the  evils  in  France  espedallj  to  the  circumatance,  that 
the  legitimate  pope  Benedict  had  been  treated  ao  abuaiTely. 

S  **  But  the  AngUci  ai)d  Qermani  wanted  to  have  the  reformation  done  before  the 
election.  And  if  that  were  to  be  done  when  the  choice  was  made,  erery  one  would 
ride  home,  as  soon  as  he  had  done  up  his  own  business;  and  so  the  reformation  would 
neTer  talM  place.  AndmoreoTev,  when  a  pope  was  ehp^an,  if  the  thing  pleated  him, 
he  would  set  about  it ;  if  it  did  not  please  him,  he  would,  not  have  it.  The  whole 
matter,  then,  depended  on  the  pope ;  and  so  they  let  the  matter  hang ;  and  not  a 
thought  more  was  had  about  it.**    Y.  d.  Hardt  torn.  iv.  p.  1897. 
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they  'elected  a  pope  to  proceed  to  the  suppression  of  heresies,  a 
business  which  it  was  competent  to,  even  without  a  pope,  as  it 
wa3  more  than  the  pope  and  the  cardinals,  and  by  the  guidance 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  in&Uible  in  matters  of  faith.^  Speaking  of 
the  reformation  needed  in  the  mode  of  appointing  to  church 
of&ces,  he  says:  "By  reason  of  the  many  advantages,  the  wealth 
and  honour  connected  with  ecclesiastical  offices,  the  foolish  and 
the  wise,  the  young  and  the  old,  the  bad  and  the  good,  the  learned 
and  the  unlearned,  strive  to  obtain  them.  All  seek,  either  by 
good  means  or  by  bad,  to  attain  to  the  ikt  spiritual  prebends. 
They  are  ready  to  move  heaven  and  earth,  expose  themselves  to 
great  dangers  and  great  hardships,  such  that  if  they  endured  the 
same  for  God's  sake,  they  would  vrin  the  crown  of  martyrdom ; 
they  will  degrade  themselves  to  the  filth  of  kitchens,  and  to  the 
menial  service  of  grooms,  for  the  sake  of  getting  promoted  to 
spiritual  benefices.*'  We  may  call  to  mind  the  agreement  be- 
tween this  account  and  the  language  already  cited  of  Chancellor 
G^rson,  and  of  Henry  of  Hessia.  He  invites  the  prelates  of 
the  council  in  particular,  now  that  they  were  approaching  the 
end  of  their  work  of  restoring  peace  to  the  church,  to  be  on  their 
guard  against  the  devices  of  Satan,  who  was  seeking  to  thwart 
this  object,  was  now  exciting  so  much  the  more  division  among 
them  as  his  time  was  short.  So  we  find  a  letter  also  from  an 
unknown  person,  who,  being  a  bishop  of  no  diocese,  calls  him- 
self a  vagrant  in  the  world,*  pourtraying  to  the  emperor  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  church  in  all  its  orders,  and  urgently  inviting  him 
to  forward  the  cause  of  reformation.  So  we  find  the  archbishop 
of  Genoa  delivering  a  speech  and  exhorting  the  emperor  to  per- 
severance in  promoting  the  work  of  reform.'  But  the  most 
violent  opposition  to  this  course  came  from  the  part  of  the  car- 
dinals, who  in  the  month  of  September  presented  two  protests 
against  the  interference  of  the  emperor  and  the  efibrts  of  th^ 
German  party,  against  whom  they  tried  to  excite  suspicion.  They 
complain,  that  although  the  larger  and  sounder  part  of  the 

1  y.  d.  Hardt.  torn.  i.  p.  833. 

2  Ego  enim  Heinrious  mobilis,  epiioopuB  nuUins  dioeoeseos,  Tagorom  Tagus,  licet 
minimuB  inter  eeteros  nostrae  congregationis  ministros  ad  hoc  depntatof ,  legatus^U 
nnnciiistpeoialis,  miasni  in  uniTentiin  orbexn,  omnia  Tidens,  veniens  yisitando  limina 
bcatonim  Petri  et  Panli,  etc.    Y.  d.  Hardt.  torn.  i.  p.  801. 

S  Pilei,  archiepiscopi  Gennensia  peraniesis  ibid.  p.  812. 

VOL.  IX.  I. 
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council,  the  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  nations,  and  the  cardi- 
nals, two  excepted,  were  of  one  mind  on  the  subject,  the  Grermans 
pertinaciously  offered  resistance.^  They  labour  to  show,  that  the 
greatest  danger  grew  out  of  the  long  continued  vacancy  of  the 
papal  chair.  The  council,  by  permitting  this,  was  inflicting  the 
greatest  injury  on  its  own  credit.  In  many  districts  men  were 
still  undecided  as  to  the  stand  which  they  meant  to  take  in  regard 
to  this  thing,  and  were  waiting  for  the  election,  to  see  whether 
it  would  so  turn  out,  that  they  could  recognize  the  person  to  be 
elected  as  lawftd  pope.  Already  reports  were  in  circulation  about 
divisions  in  the  council.  Already  men  talked  of  some  constraint 
under  which  it  must  labour.^  It  was  to  be  feared,  that  if  the 
election  should  be  longer  delayed,  a  new  pope  would  be  chosen 
at  Home,  and  find  acknowledgment  throughout  all  Italy.  It 
was  to  be  feared,  that  by  some  circumstance  or  other,  the  disso- 
lution of  the  council — a  thing  no  doubt  which  the  cardinals 
themselves  with  their  allies  could  do  a  great  deal  towards  bring- 
ing about — might  take  place  before  any  step  had  been  taken 
towards  the  election  of  a  pope  :  and  how  then  could  they  ever 
succeed  in  having  a  universally  recognized  pope,  when  there  was 
no  pope  to  convoke  a  council?  Thus  these  cardinals  could 
never  find  it  in  their  power  to  accept  the  principles  of  a  freer 
church  law  ;  the  old  Roman  church-system  ever  lay  at  the  bot- 
tom of  their  creed.  They  complained  that  the  Germans  had 
left  unanswered  for  three  months  their  invitation  that  they  should 
unite  with  themselves  in  deciding  on  the  form  of  the  papal  elec- 
tion, which,  to  be  sure,  the  Germans  had  done,  but  for  the  good 
reason,  that  the  German  party  were  for  deferring  everything  else 
until  the  reformation  of  the  church  had  been  secured.  They 
avowed  that  those  who  were  ever  standing  in  the  way  of  the  elec- 
tion of  a  pope,  made  themselves  suspected  of  promoting  the 
schism,  inasmuch  as  the  church,  so  long  as  it  remained  without 

1  Tresnationes,  Italiae  Tidelioet,  Galliae  et  Hlspftniae,  quae  ftciant  multo  mi^o- 
fern  et  saniorem  partem  conciliii  et  ultra  dioti  domini  cardinales  illam  aoceptayerint 
caet     Schelstrat.  p.  266. 

2  Nee  non  etiam,  quod  quomndam,  qui  eidem  concilio  adhaeeerunt,  propter  ru- 
ffioret  diecordiarum,  et  quasi  impressionum}  quas  in  eodnm  conoilio  fieri  audiunt> 
fides  jam  de  eodem  concilio  didtur  yadllare.  Ibid.  p.  267.  We  may  probablj  un- 
derstand here  a  malicious  aUusion  to  the  pretended  limiting  influence  of  the  emperor 
Sigismond. 
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a  nniversallj  acknowledged  head,  was  not  restored  as  yet  to  its 
tme  unity.    They  washed  their  hands  of  all  blame,  should  great 
dangers  and  mischiefe  be  found  to  spring  out  of  this  want  of  a 
universally  acknowledged  pope ;  they  threw  the  responsibility  of 
all  this  upon  the  Germans  alone.     They  labour  to  show  that  the 
reasons  given  by  the  latter  for  postponing  the  election  were  no 
reasons  at  all.     They  themselves  also  and  the  other  three  nations 
shared  with  the  Germans  the  interest  which  the  latter  expressed 
for  the  reformation  of  the  church,  as  they  had  indeed  also  taken 
their  part  in  the  transactions  on  that  subject ;  but  there  was  no- 
thing to  hinder  them,  while  proceeding  to  the  election  of  a  pope, 
firom  acting  also  at  the  same  time  on  the  matter  of  church  reform. 
The  most  important  thing  in  the  reformation  of  the  church  was 
to  provide,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  church  should  have  a 
universally  acknowledged  visible  head  ;    for  the  body  without 
the  head  was  a  mutilated  carcase.     How  could  men  speak  of 
a  reformaiion  while  this  deformaii(yfi  still  continued  to  exist  ? 
To  the  unity  of  the  church  belonged  two  conditions,  the  union 
of  the  members  among  themselves,  and  their  union  with  the 
head.     The  first  they  had  attained ;  the  second  was  still  want- 
ing, and  this,  therefore,  should  be  the  first  thing  to  be  brought 
about.      Already  the  people  were   uttering  against  the  Ger- 
mans such  reproaches  as  these  :    ^^  They  were  inclined  to  the 
heresy  of  the  Hussites,  to  believe  that  the  church  had  no  need  of 
a  visible  head.      A  card  was  banded  about  containing  twelve 
points  which  required  decision,  among  which  were  the  following : 
Whether  it  was  proper  to  say  that,  Ae  apostolical  chair  being 
vacant,  as  all  know  it  to  be  now,  no  new  election  was  to  be 
made ;  but  that  after  such  a  vacancy,  the  church  may  remain, 
fi>r  a  long  and  undefined  time,  without  a  head,  and  without  any 
canonical  arrangement  relating  to  the  form  of  the  future  elec- 
tion ;   whether  this  was  contrary  to  divine  law,  contrary  to 
Christ's  direction  with  regard  to  his  vicars  and  the  successors 
of  Peter?     WhetJier  it  was  heretical,  or  appeared  at  least  to 
&vour  heresy,  and  particularly  the  Hussite  heresy,  condemned 
by  this  council,  to  say  that  the  church  could  be  better  governed 
without  a  pope,  than  with  his  authority  and  that  of  the  B<Hnan 
church  ?     Whether  it  was  wroneous  to  assert,  that  it  was  a  less 

l2 
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mischief  for  the  church  to  be  wholly  without  a  head,  than  to  be 
deprived  of  the  refonnation  of  the  head?  Whether  to  assert 
that  the  Roman  and  universal  church  could  not  be  reformed  in 
the  right  way  without  depriving  her  of  the  temporal  goods  with 
which  she  had  been  superfluously  endowed  by  the  princes,  was 
not  something  erroneous  and  akin  to  the  Hussite  heresy  t"  In 
the  propositions  here  thrown  out,  many  of  which  very  closely 
resemble  what  is  to  be  found  in  the  protest  of  the  cardinals,  we 
see  manifested  a  disposition  to  find  already  in  the  Germans  a 
spirit  hostile  to  the  secularization  of  the  church,  together  with  a 
fear  that  some  attack  might  be  made  on  the  excessive  wealth  of 
the  church  by  a  council  acting  freely  without  a  pope.  In  this 
suspicion  and  these  complaints  against  the  Grermans  lies  a  pro- 
phecy ;  although  they  were  really  at  iJiia  time  far  fipom  enter- 
taining any  such  thoughts  of  a  church  revolution.  Meantime 
Robert  Hallam,  bishop  of  Salisbmy,  one  of  the  most  firee  spirited 
members,  and  the  most  zealous  for  church  reform,  had  died  at 
the  council.  He  had  communicated,  especially  to  the  English 
ntition,  the  free  reformatory  spirit.  After  his  death,  the  English 
deputies  were  more  easily  drawn  over  to  the  other  party.  The 
Germans  alone  stood  faithfully  by  the  emperor  Sigismond ;  but 
they  singly  could  not  carry  the  matter  through  without  produc- 
ing a  schism  in  the  council,  and  bringing  about  its  dissolution. 
But  the  Germans  before  they  gave  in,  published  on  the  14th 
September,  1417,  in  opposition  to  the  protest  of  the  cardinals 
already  mentioned,  that  well  known  protest  which  so  character- 
istically marks  the  German  spirit,  from  which  the  great  Refor^ 
mation  was  destined  one  day  to  proceed  :  "  Whereas,  they  had 
in  these  days  been  repeatedly  called  upon  to  send  some  from 
their  body  to  deliberate  about  the  election  of  a  pope,  which,  in 
their  opinion,  is  undertaken  prematurely  and  unreasonably,  as 
it  was  by  their  predecessors ;  and  whereas,  the  German  nation, 
among  other  nations,  has  been  lather  violently  beset ;  a  natipn 
— so  they  characterize  themselves — devoted  to  God,  patient  and 
humble,  and  yet  by  God's  grace  not  without  power,  but  includ- 
ing in  itself,  besides  the  imperial  monarchy,  eight  illustrious 
kingdoms,"  etc.  They  then  go  on  to  notice  the  suspicions 
above  mentioned,  that  they  promoted  schism,   favoured   the 
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heresy  of  Wicklif  and  Huss^  and  remark  :  "  These  false  crimi- 
nations and  calumnies  this  nation  has  hitherto,*  for  the  sake  of 
peace  and  the  preservation  of  concord,  preferred  patiently  to 
endure,  rather  than  by  manifesting  impatience  and  being  zealous 
for  their  own  honour,  expose  themselves  to  be  charged  by  the 
other  nations  with  ci*eating  discord  among  brethren."  Far  firom 
them  was  it  to  think  that  the  church  coi:dd  be  governed  without 
a  pope,  or  that  a  longer  vacancy  of  the  papal  chair  was  useftd ; 
yet  they  believed  that  such  vacancy  would,  perhaps,  be  still 
more  dangerous,  where  the  guidance  by  a  council  did  not  exist 
as  a  matter  of  fact.  And  perhaps  it  had  already  been  more 
dangerous,  for  the  two  years  during  which  the  council  had  so 
inany  opponents  to  contend  with,  so  many  kingdoms,  which  now 
had  attached  themselves  to  it.  Therefore  the  danger  at  present 
seemed  to  them  to  be  less.  And  since  the  preceding  decline  of 
the  church  was  owing  to  the  schism,  therefore  it  was  especially 
necessary,  in  order  to  guard  against  divisions  for  the  future,  to 
provide  for  the  reformation  of  the  head,  and  of  the  Roman  court, 
on  which  future  papal  elections  must  moreover  depend;  and 
from  this  point  these  elections  should  be  fixed  and  settled  by 
the  most  sacred  laws.  The  church  from  its  commencement 
onward  had  been  thus  governed  by  the  apostle  Peter  and  the 
other  apostles  and  their  successors,  those  most  devout  shepherds, 
who  cared  not  for  money  but  for  souls,*  through  a  period  of 
almost  a  thousand  years  ;  in  a  word,  so  long  as  heavenly  inte- 
rests were  valued  more  highly  than  earthly;  but  it  must  be 
acknowledged  as  a  painful  fact,  that  for  the  last  150  years,  or 
thereabouts,  several  popes  with  their  courts  had  been  devoted  to 
the  fleshly  life,  immersed  in  worldly  pleasure,  and  thus  they  had 
sank  downward  to  what  was  still  worse,  had  forgotten  the  things 
of  heaven,  had  taken  no  concern  whatever  in  the  welfare  of  souls 
and  things  purely  spiritual,  but  looked  merely  at  what  was  sub- 
servient to  gain,  had  usurped  to  themselves,  by  resorting  to  any 
means,  the  rights  of  other  churches.  The  papal  reservations, 
which  spumed  all  laws,  and  which  enabled  them  to  determine 

1  V.  d.  Hardt.  torn,  ir.y  p.  1419:  Deo  devotain,  patientem  et  humilem  nationem 
Oemuinicam,  per  del  gratiam  non  magis  impotentem,  sed  praeter  imperialem  mon- 
archiam  octo  regna  indyta  continentem  caet. 

2  Devotissimos  pastores,  non  pecaniamm,  sed  animarum.    P.  1421. 
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the  appointments  to  all  ecclesiastical  offices,  are  cited  as  an 
example.  They  had  brought  all  tribunals  under  their  own 
control;  decided  on  all  matters,  even  secular;  dispensed  un- 
usual indulgences  for  money;  and  finally  they  had  iamassed 
such  an  amount  of  wealth,  that  many  of  them  could  enrich  all 
their  kinsmen,  and  some  had  even  sought  to  make  them  princes. 
And  hence,  and  especially  owing  to  the  neglect  of  prolonging 
general  councils  of  reform,  coretousness,  which  is  called  idolatry, 
paying  court  for  spiritual  dignities,  heresy  and  simony,  had  spread 
far  and  wide.  From  these  causes  had  sprung  the  most  dangerous 
schisms,  which  some  cardinals,  of  difierent  and  perhaps  hostilely 
disposed  nations,  had  in  camd  temper  promoted  and  cherished. 
Pomp  and  display  had  increased  among  the  clergy.  Hence  the 
study  of  the  sciences  had  declined ;  church  structures  and  monas- 
teries had  fallen  to  decay;  their  landed  property  had  remained 
uncultivated  and  uncared  for ;  and  their  valuable  moveable  pro- 
perty had  been  squandered  away.  Only  the  rich,  men  versed  in 
pecuniary  affairs,  the  frivolous,  the  general  vagrants,  the  igno- 
rant, the  vicious,  and  a  few  capable  men,  were,  in  utter  contempt 
of  the  devout  and'  learned,  not  only  promoted,  but  in  God's 
temple  preferred  above  all  others,  as  by  an  undeniable  right  of 
succession.  Distinct  prominence  was  given  to  the  matter  of  in- 
dulgences as  constituting  the  worst  of  these  abuses ; — the  notion 
that  sins  could  be  estimated  at  a  certain  price  and  the  pardon  of 
them  sold.^  It  was  because  the  laity  had  seen  such  things  done 
before  their  eyes,  and  had  been  so  scandalized  thereby,  that  they 
looked  with  contempt  upon  the  once  so  highly  esteemed  order  of 
the  clergy,  and  regarded  it  as  more  an  antichristian  than  a  chris- 
tian institution.'  The  German  nation,  it  was  said,  had  learned 
wisdom  by  the  experience  obtained  at  Pisa.  It  had  seen  how 
the  expectation  of  a  reformation  of  the  church,  excited  by  solemn 
promises  and  assurances,  had  been  disappointed ;  how  after  the 
choice  of  two  popes  the  evil  only  went  on  from  worse  to  worse ; 

1  Sab  colore  appretiandanim  chartarum,  orimina  delinquentium,  aat  gratia  dispon- 
sationum,  praecise  secundum  qualitatem  tuam,  ut  res  profanae  taxantnr,  abusiones 
manlfeste  nefandas  committendo,  indulgentias  inconsuetas  pro  pecuniis  laigiendo. 
P.  1422. 

2  EoclesiasticanL  statum,  quein  ab  olim  devoto  cultu  reverebatur,  nunc  tanquam 
amplius  riguisset,  leTipendat,  ut  et  ilium  apnd  aliquos  magis  antichristianum  quam 
christianura  fore  putet.    P.  1423. 
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how  vice  and  depravation  of  manners  still  worse  than  the  schism 
now  to  be  exterminated,  had  »ptead  far  and  wide.  They  de- 
manded that  first  of  all,  this  corruption,  as  the  plagae  whidb 
tamted  the  whole  body  of  Christ,  should  be  exterminated  from 
the  house  of  Crod,  that  the  pope,  as  a  pure  and  holy  man,  might 
be  dacted  by  pure  and  holy  men*^  They  demanded,  that  what- 
ever appertained  to  the  above  described  degeneracy  of  the  church, 
should  be  so  removed,  that  the  church  might  be  governed  for 
the  ftiture  after  the  example  of  that  more  ancient  church 
governance,  by  which  aiie  had  been  guided  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  before,  and  in  conformity  with  the  old  ecclesiastical  laws; 
but  this  aft^er  the  removal  of  those  abusive  ordinances  which  had 
been  invented  to  favour  the  Roman  church.  They  conclude  by 
saying :  '^  It  is  so<mer  to  be  borne  and  more  salutary,  that  the 
Boman  church  should  remain  vacant  for  a  time,  while  the 
general  council  has  the  direction.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  the 
papal  chair  should  in  the  first  place  be  carefully  purged  of  its 
defilement,  lest  the  future  pope,  even  though  the  holiest  man 
should  be  elected,  might,  if  he  sat  in  the  midst  of  these  abuses, 
become  himself  defiled."^  The  Grermans  then  proceed  to  invite 
the  fiftthers  of  the  council,  they  adjure  them  by  tiie  duty  of  their 
high  calling,  and  by  the  fear  of  God,  to  unite  with  the  German 
nation  for  this  end,  that  ere  they  proceed  to  the  election  of  a 
pope,  efficient  decrees  be  published  at  a  public  session  relating 
to  everything  needftd  in  order  to  reformation ;  and  that  then, 
and  not  till  then,  they  should  proceed  to  the  business  of  settling 
upon  the  right  mode  of  electing  a  pope,  and  to  the  actual  elec- 
tion, which  would  in  this  case  prove  to  be  an  easy  affair.  The 
German  nation  protested  before  God,  bef(»re  the  host  of  angels, 
and  before  the  entire  church,  to  the  assembled  council,  that  if 
they  refused  to  proceed  in  the  way  required,  it  would  not  be  the 
fault  of  that  nation,  but  theirs,  that  the  bride  of  Christ,  the  holy 
mother  church,  inseparable  from  her  bridegroom,  was  not  re- 

i  Ex  OTili  dominieo  tanquam  infectiTam  putredinem,  antequam  pastor  apostoUouf 
mundatoi,  Mnctos  et  Justus,  et  per  mundatos,  sanctos  et  justos  eligatur,  praemun- 
dare,  et  domum  del  ab  inTeteratis  foetidis,  mundandis  maculis  expiare.    Pag.  1423. 

S  Expedire  videtur  omnino,  pontificalem  oathedram  prius  diligenter  purgari,  et 
Roman  am  eccleaiam  decoris  moribus  iUustrarii  quam  futumm  praeeulem,  etiamsi 
sanetissimus  eligatur,  in  istis  abusionibus  sedendo,  commaculare.    P.  1424. 
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Stored  to  parity  and  fi*eedom  from  all  stain,  and  in  being  thus 
restored,  brought  back  also  to  perfect  union.^ 

Thus  the  German  nation  replied  to  that  protest  of  the  cardi- 
nals, a  document  by  which,  as  appears  evident  from  the  tone  of 
the  declaration,  they  felt  themselves  wronged ;  and  thus  they 
flung  back  the  charges  thrown  out  against  them.  This  was  the 
last  word  spoken  in  behalf  of  reform.  Even  the  emperor  and 
the  Germans  were  obliged  to  yield  at  last;  as  they  saw  that 
nothing  could  be  done.  It  was  still  required,  however,  that  the 
pope  should  bind  himself,  immediately  after  the  election  and  pre- 
vious to  the  coronation,  to  proceed,  before  undertaking  any  other 
business,  to  the  work  of  reform. 

When  the  question,  however,  came  to  be  discussed,  in  what 
form  the  resolution  containing  this  requirement  should  be  drawn 
up,  it  was  declared,  in  opposition  to  the  Germans,  that  a  pope 
once  chosen  could  not  be  bound, — a  premonition  of  the  course 
which  matters  were  to  take.*  Meanwhile  a  great  deal  was  said 
on  the  subject  of  the  church  reform ;  but  there  was  an  evident 
conflict  between  the  interests,  principles,  and  wishes  of  the  dif- 
ferent nations.  Yet  one  event  transpired  which  was  of  great 
moment ;  in  a  certain  sense  it  might  be  said  to  constitute  an 
epoch  and  lay  the  foundation  for  a  new  church  constitution.  In 
the  39th  session  the  following  resolution  was  adopted :  that  the 
frequent  appointment  of  general  councils  was  a  principal  means  of 
rooting  out  tares  from  the  fleld,  counteracting  heresies  and  schisms, 
and  promoting  the  reformation  of  the  church.  The  neglect  of 
holding  such  synods  hitherto  had  occasioned  much  harm.  It  was 
therefore  resolved  that  a  general  council  should  be  held  in  five 
years,  then  in  seven  years,  and  fit)m  thenceforth  every  ten  years. 
The  pope  should,  a  month  before  the  conclusion  of  every  general 
council,  make  known  the  place  of  the  next  council,  to  be  selected 
with  the  concurrence  of  this  whole  assembly.  He  could,  for 
weighty  reasons,  if  the  circumstances  required  it,  anticipate  the 

1  Protestatur  haeo  natio  Germanica  coram  deo,  tota  curia  coelesti,  uniyersali  ec- 
clesia  et  yobis,  quod  nisi  feceritU  praemissa  modoet  ordine  supra  diotifl,  quod  non  per 
earn,  sed  per  tos  stat,  stetit  et  stabit,  quominus  sponsa  Cbristi,  tancta  mater  eodesia, 
■uo  sponso  inconyulsa,  purior  et  immaculata  reformetur,  et  reformata  ad  perfectam 
reducatur  unitatem.    P.  1424. 

2  Schelatrat.  p.  269. 
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time  of  convoking  the  general  assembly,  but  should  never  pass 
beyond  the  terms  above  designated.  Accordingly,  it  would 
amount  to  this  :  that  always  either  a  general  council  should  be 
actually  in  session,  or  soon  to  be  held.  If  for  particular  reasons, 
however,  such  as  war  or  a  siege,  the  place  previously  designated 
for  the  council  should  prove  unsuitable,  the  pope,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  cardinals,  or  two-thirds  of  them,  might  select  a 
new  place,  belonging  to  the  same  nation  with  the  place  first 
designated,  unless  the  same  hindrance  existed  in  reference  to  the 
whole  nation ;  and  in  this  case,  he  might  convoke  the  council  in 
some  other  place  contiguous  to  this  nation.  Yet  all  this  should 
be  made  known  a  year  before  the  opening  of  the  council,  that  all 
might  have  it  in  their  power  to  be  present  at  the  proper  time. 
By  carrying  this  law  into  eflPect,  the  pope's  absolute  power  would, 
'  to  be  sure,  have  been  destroyed ;  a  limit  would  have  been  set  to 
his  arbitrary  will ;  the  execution  of  the  papal  authority  would 
have  been  subjected  to  constant  oversight.  But  it  was  easier  to 
draw  up  such  a  law  in  words,  than  to  reduce  it  to  practice.  How 
much  was  involved  in  bringing  about  such  frequent  meetings  of 
a  general  council  1  While  the  contest  was  still  going  on  between 
the  Germans  and  the  other  nations  on  the  question.  In  what  way 
the  pope  should  be  bound  to  make  arrangements  for  a  reformation 
of  the  church,  news  came,  that  a  man  entitled  to  the  highest 
veneration,  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  uncle  to  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, bound  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  had  arrived  at  Ulm. 
He  was  called  in  to  act  as^  peace-maker ;  and  he  succeeded  in 
bringing  about  an  agreement,  on  the  30th  of  October.  It  was 
settled  that  the  council  should  draw  up  a  decree  to  the  effect 
that  the  pope  to  be  elected  should  reform  the  church  in  its  head 
and  in  the  Roman  court,  according  to  justice,  and  as  the  good 
government  of  the  church  required,  before  the  council  was  dis- 
solved ;  moreover  the  following  points  were  expressly  settled :  1. 
Relative  to  the  number,  the  quality,  and  the  nation  of  the  cardi- 
nals; 2.  relative  to  the  reformation  of  the  apostolical  see;  3. 
relative  to  the  annates ;  4.  relative  to  the  collation  of  benefices 
and  gratifications  in  expectancy ;  5.  relative  to  the  confirmation 
of  church  elections ;  6.  relative  to  affairs  which  were  to  be  trans- 
acted and  those  which  were  not  to  be  transacted  in  the  Roman 
chancery  ;  7.  relative  to  appeals  to  the  Roman  court ;  8.  relative 
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to  the  question  for  what  causes  and  in  what  manner  the  pope 
might  be  corrected  or  deposed  ;^  9.  relative  to  the  extirpation  of 
simony ;  10.  relative  to  dispensdions ;  11.  relative  to  indulgences. 
It  was  determined  that,  after  committees  had  been  appointed  for 
discussing  and  settling  these  matters,  the  rest  might  return  home. 
The  cardinals  had  now,  therefore,  secured  their  object — ^that  the 
deliberation  respecting  the  form  of  papal  election  should  come 
first  in  order.  Already  had  many  of  the  freer  voices,  from  the 
German  nation  as  it  seems,  demanded  that  the  cardinals  should 
have  no  part  in  the  papal  election.  We  have  seen,  already, 
how  their  late  choice  of  one  of  the  most  abwidoned  men  had 
been  turned  against  tiiem.  It  was  not  without  reason,  there- 
fore, that  their  influence  was  distrusted ;  but  they  had  no  inten- 
tion to  put  up  with  this  exclusion.  One  of  them  declared  that  a 
council  without  a  pope  had  no  right  to  alter  the  form  of  the  papal 
election;  that  a  pope  chosen  according  to  this  altered  form, 
would  not  be  acknowledged  as  lawiul  pope.  They  finally  agreed 
upon  this  :  that  six  from  each  nation,  together  with  the  cardinals, 
should  unite  to  form  an  electoral  college,  and  that  he  who 
received  two-thirds  of  the  votes  of  these  electors  should  be  recog- 
nized as  lawful  pope.^  Through  the  strife  of  the  different 
nations,  of  whom  each  wanted  to  have  a  p(^  from  its  own  body, 
another  schism  might  easily  have  arisen.  The  Germans  set  the 
example  of  sacrificing  their  own  wishes  and  interests  to  the  good 
of  the  church,  declaring  themselves  ready  to  give  their  votes  for 
an  Italian ;  they  also  prevailed  on  the  English  to  yield.  The 
French  and  Spaniards  were  refractory  at  first ;  but  finally,  after 
the  invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  on  St  Martin's  day  in  Novem- 
ber, they  were  prevailed  upon  to  give  place  for  the  Holy  Spirit 
as  a  spirit  of  concord  ;  and  on  the  same  day.  Cardinal  Otto  of 
Colonna  was  chosen  pope,  after  the  election  had  lasted  three 
days.    He  called  himself  Martin  the  Fifth. 

When  it  was  found  that  the  newly  elected  pope  did  not  pro- 
ceed so  speedily  as  was  desired  to  the  work  of  reform,  the 
Fi'ench  deputies  betook  themselves  to  the  emperor,  and  begged 
him  to  press  the  matter  with  the  pope;  but  Sigismond  told  them, 
that  at  an  earlier  day,  while  as  yet  there  was  no  pope,  it  had 

1  Propter  quae  et  quomodo  Papa  poMit  corrigi  rel  deponi.    Schelttrat.  p.  271. 

2  V.  d.  Hardt.  torn.  ir.  p.  1462  iq. 
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been  his  duty  to  look  after  this  matter;  andwheuhe  had  insisted 
that  the  reform  should  precede  the  pope's  election^  they  had 
opposed  him.  Now  they  had  a  pope  as  they  desired ;  and  to  Jdnij 
therefore^  they  should  go,  witose  business  it  was  now.^  When  at 
length  the  subject  of  reformation  again  came  up  for  deliberation, 
the  Germans  presented  a  draft  from  which  we  select  the  follow- 
ing remarkable  points.  The  business  related  to  the  cases  in 
which  the  pope  might  be  corrected  or  deposed.  It  appeared  to 
them  that  the  pope  could  be  punished  and  also  deposed  by  a 
general  council,  not  only  for  heresy,  but  also  for  notorious 
simony,  as  well  in  reference  to  die  sacraments  as  to  the  bestow- 
ment  of  benefices,  and  for  any  other  notorious  transgression, 
whereby  scandal  was  given  to  the  church,  if,  when  reminded  of 
his  fault  in  a  lawful  way,  he  proved  to  be  incOTrigible.  Further- 
more, that  the  excessive  indulgences  which  had  been  granted 
during  the  time  of  the  schism,  and  had  extended  to  the  pardon 
of  all  sins,  should  be  wholly  revoked.'  Pope  Martin  subse- 
quently drew  up  a  plan  of  reform  which  by  no  means  answered 
the  expectations  of  the  nations.  In  this  plan  some  notice  was 
taken  of  the  two  points  just  referred  to,  which  had  been  brought 
up  by  the  Germans.  In  reference  to  ihefirsty  it  was  observed, 
that  it  did  not  appear,  and  such  was  the  judgment  also  of  several 
of  the  nations,  how  anything  new  could  be  determined  on  that 
matter.  In  reference  to  the  second,  it  was  said  the  pope  would 
take  care  for  the  future,  that  there  should  be  no  too  lavish  dis- 
pensation of  indulgences,  lest  they  might  fall  into  contempt.* 
And  those  granted  since  the  de&th  of  Gregory  XI.,  together  with 
such  as  had  been  granted  for  release  from  punishment  and  debt 
or  full  pardon  of  sin  at  certain  places,  he  revoked  and  declared 
null  and  void.  Then  still  greater  advantages  were  gained  to 
the  papal  interest  by  concordats  with  the  several  nations. 

The  last  session  of  the  council  on  the  22d  of  April  of  the 
year  1418,  in  which  session  the  council  was  adjourned  by  the 
pope,  was  a  scene  of  great  agitation.      Before  the  close,  the 

1  Gobelin.  Pen.  Cosm.  p.  345.      ^ 

3  Qaod  indulgentae  exorbitantur  concessae  tempore  schlsmatiB,  continentefl  re- 
miaiionem  omnittm  peoeatorum,  sint  penitus  revocandae.  Y.  d.  Hardt.  torn.  i.  p 
1010. 

s  Carebit  dominvt  noster  papa  in  fdtiinim  nimiam  indulgentiarom  effiMtonam,  ne 
TUeMant.    Ibid.  p.  1038. 
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envoys  of  the  Poles  and  the  Lithuanians  appeared  \rith  a  grie- 
vance. They  had  accused  before  the  council  a  book  of  the 
Dominican,  John  of  Falkenberg,  who  had  been  hired  by  the 
German  order  of  knights  to  provoke  a  war  of  extermination 
against  the  newly  converted  Lithuanians  and  Poles,  as  contain- 
ing hurtful  errors  of  doctrine.  This  book  had  been  examined 
and  condemned.  But  the  thing  they  demanded,  that  the  pope 
should  appoint  a  public  session  in  which  the  sentence  of  con- 
demnation should  be  proclaimed,  they  could  not  carry  out,  pro- 
bably because  the  pope  was  restrained  by  political  considerations. 
They  appealed,  therefore,  from  the  pope  to  the  next  general 
council.  But  they  were  silenced  by  the  pope  on  pain  of  excom- 
munication ;  and  Martin  Y.  put  forth,  in  the  last  consistory  of  the 
cardinals  at  Constance,  a  constitution,  by  which,  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  the  principle  so  distinctly  laid  down  at  Constance,  he 
directed  that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  dispute  any  decision 
of  the  pope  in  matters  of  faith,  and  to  appeal  from  him  to  a 
general  council. 

This  constitution  of  Pope  Martin  V.  was  the  occasion  which 
led  Gerson,  towards  the  end  of  the  council  of  Constance  in  the 
year  1418,  to  compose  a  papen  in  which  he  defended  anew  the 
principles  of  freer  church  law  expressed  at  Constance.  He 
showed  that  by  this  constitution,  the  principle  relating  to  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  general  council  proclaimed  in  that  public 
session  at  Constance,  had  been  overturned ;  and  that  inasmuch 
as  it  was  by  virtue  of  the  same  that  John  XXIII.  had  been 
deposed  and  Martin  Y.  had  been  chosen  pope,  the  legality  of 
his  own  election,  which  rested  on  this  principle,  would  be  peril- 
led. He  found  fault  with  this  constitution,  as  contradicting  the 
rule  given  by  Christ  himself,  Matthew  xviii.,  respecting  appeal 
to  the  judgment  of  the  church.  He  went  on  the  principle  that 
the  pope  was  a  man  liable  to  sin  and  to  error ;  his  decision  there- 
fore could  not  be  regarded  as  infallible.  In  proof  he  adduces  the 
example  of  Peter,  whose  successors  the  popes  were,  and  cites  the 
fact  that  Peter  had  been  corrected  of  a  practical  error  by  Paul ; 
and  maintained  that  a  doctor  of  theology,  as  a  successor  of  the 
apostle  Paul  in  this  regard,  might  in  a  sermon  publicly  correct 

1  Tractatus,  quomodo  et  an  liceat  in  in  causis  fidei  a  snmmo  pontifice  appellar 

•eu  ejus  judicium  declinare.  Oper.  torn.  ii.  p.  908. 
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the  pope.  The  decision  of  a  bishop  or  of  a  pope,  in  matters  of 
faith,  should,  in  reference  to  the  extent  of  the  spiritual  jurisdic- 
tion of  either  of  these  fiinctionaries,  bind  only  so  far  to  obedience 
as  that  none  should  deliver  anything  to  the  contrary  save  where 
he  might  feel  compelled  to  do  so  by  the  teachings  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, or  the  decisions  of  the  church.  Furthermore,  he  was  of  the 
opinion,  that  among  the  immediate  attendants  of  the  pope,  there 
was  often  a  much  greater  want  of  men  stored  with  knowledge, 
well-experienced  and  grounded  in  pure  doctrine,  than  at  the 
universities,  where  the  study  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  was  more 
sedulously  pursued.  He  maintained,  that  it  was  no  less  a  duty 
to  meet  and  confute  those  errors  which  were  at  variance  with 
the  commandments.  Thou  shalt  not  swear  falsely,  thou  shalt  do 
no  murder,  and  which  threatened  the  overturn  of  all  public 
order,  than  to  confute  errors  in  doctrines  of  faith.  Still  Gerson 
somewhat  modified  these  statements,  out  of  respect  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  pope,  by  adding,  that  the  constitution  of  the  pope 
might  perhaps  admit  of  another  interpretation,  and  that  the  pope 
himself  would  best  ward  off  such  charges,  by  a  decided  condem- 
nation of  such  practical  errors. 

At  the  council  of  Constance,  the  next  general  council  was 
appointed  to  meet,  five  years  later,  at  Pavia.  Accordingly  such 
a  council  was  actually  opened  there,  in  the  year  1423 ;  but  on 
account  of  the  spread  of  the  pestilence  called  the  Black  Death, 
it  was  dissolved  and  transferred  to  Siena.  But  at  Siena,  also, 
only  a  few  sessions  were  held ;  and  on  the  pretence  that  the  small 
number  of  prelates  assembled  did  not  authorize  the  continuance 
of  the  council,  in  conformity  with  the  determination  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Constance,  the  next  meeting  was  appointed  to  be  held 
seven  years  later,  in  the  year  1431,  at  Basle.  Pope  Martin  V. 
nominated  already  as  legate  to  this  council,  and  to  preside  over 
it,  the  cardinal  Juliano  Cesarini.  At  this  important  crisis  he 
died,  and  left  behind  this  weighty  business  for  his  successor 
Eugene  lY.  Cardinal  Cesarini  had  also  received  from  the  late 
pope  the  commission,  as  his  legate,  to  direct  the  proceedings 
undertaken  against  the  Hussites  in  Bohemia,  with  a  view  to 
bring  them  back  to  union  with  the  church.  If  we  may  credit 
his  own  words,  the  direction  of  the  council  of  Basle  which  the 
pope  had  imposed  on  him,  was  regarded  by  him  as  a  very  unwel- 
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come  task.  In  his  letter  to  Eugene  IV.,  hereafter  to  be  men- 
tioned, he  thus  expresses  himself:  ^^  I  believe  the  whole  Roman 
court  is  aware,  how  irksome  to  me  was  that  legation  in  reference 
to  the  council.  At  that  time  I  had  not  a  visitor  to  whom  I  did 
not  express  my  regret  at  the  appointment.*'  He  reminds  the 
pope  of  what  he  had  said  to  him  personally  on  the  subject  when 
the  latter  was  still  cardinal.  ^^  Willingly  as  I  went  on  the  lega- 
tion to  Bohemia,  as  unwillingly  did  I  undertake  that  other,  on 
account  of  many  things  which  I  then  dreaded  as  to  what  might 
possibly  happen,  and  which  I  already  begin  to  experience  as  hav- 
ing actually  taken  place."^  From  the  circumstances  of  the  times, 
the  conflicting  interests  of  the  reformatory  spirit  everywhere 
rife  and  active,  a  spirit  which,  especially  in  a  Swiss  city,  might 
break  forth  with  more  than  ordinary  violence,  against  the 
interest  of  papal  absolutism,  it  was,  doubtless,  easy  to  foresee 
the  recurrence  of  severe  contests ;  and  Julian  might  fear  that 
he  would  become  entangled  in  them.  The  business  in  Bohemia 
would  be  easier  for  him,  where  the  whole  was  reduced  to  the 
simple  point  of  a  contest  between  ai;i  heretical  tendency  and 
the  ruling  church.  While  he  was  tarrying  at  Nuremberg 
he  received  the  news  of  Martin's  death  and  of  the  new  govern- 
ment of  Eugene.  He  now  besought  the  new  pope,  by  letter 
after  letter,  to  release  him  from  the  commission  given  him 
by  Pope  Martin,  and  appoint  some  other  person  as  president 
o^  the  council.  He  then  travelled  ftirther  about  in  Grermany, 
preaching  the  crusade  against  the  Bohemians.  After  this  he 
returned  to  Nuremberg,  where  he  received  from  the  pope  his 
commission  to  repair  to  Basle,  and  take  upon  himsdf  the  charge 
of  presiding  over  the  council.  As  he  heard,  however,  that  only 
a  few  prelates  had  as  yet  arrived  at  Basle,  and  as  his  presence  in 
Bohemia  seemed  to  him  of  more  importance,  he  adopted  the  ex- 
pedient of  appointing  two  ecclesiastics,  John  of  BUombar  and 
John  of  Bagusio,  as  his  representatives  for  the  present  to  preside 
at  the  council,  promising  himself  that,  as  soon  as  the  Bohemian 
affair  permitted,  he  would  repair  to  Basle  and  take  the  presidency 
upon  himself.     Several  causes,  however,  conspired,  after  he  had 

1  Propter  multa  quae  tunc  yerebar  posse  acoidere,  quae  jam  ezperiri  incipio. 
Epistola  Juliani  ad  Eugenium  IT.  in  operibus  Aeneae  Silyii,  ed.  Basil.  1671  pag.  64 

•q- 
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formed  this  resolutiony  to  induce  him  to  alter  his  mind  and  to  pro- 
ceed immediately  to  Basle.  The  unhappy  issue  of  the  campaign 
in  Bohemia,  and  the  dangers  that  threatened  the  adjacent  borders 
of  Grermany,  created  a  wish  for  the  most  energetic  measures  to 
renew  the  war,  and  the  council  of  Basle  might  furnish  the  best 
opportunity  for  bringing  about  a  combined  effort  to  promote  this 
object.  Furthermore,  Cesarini  had  been  led  to  observe,  by  the 
representations  of  the  Bohemian  nobles,  that  the  Hussite  afiair 
could  not  be  disposed  of  by  yiolent  measures,  but  that  far  more 
was  to  be  hoped  for  from  peaceful  negotiations ;  but  these  also 
could  be  most  conveniently  managed  by  the  general  council  of 
Basle.  His  subsequent  journey  through  Grermany  served  still 
more  to  convince  the  cardinal  how  necessary  a  general  council 
was,  to  satisfy  the  constantly  disappointed  expectations  of  a  refor- 
mation of  the  church,  to  reform  the  corrupt  clergy  who  provoked 
the  indignation  of  the  laity  more  and  more  every  day,  and,  by 
giving  assurance  of  redress  to  the  complaints  of  the  people,  to 
ward  off  the  threatening  danger  of  a  revolt  against  the  church 
of  Grermany.  Julian  himself,  in  the  above  mentioned  letter  from 
Basle  addressed  to  pope  Eugene,  says  on  this  point :  ^^  What 
impelled  me  to  come  here,  is  the  false  position  and  the  licentious- 
ness of  the  Gl^rman  clergy,  owing  to  which  the  laity  are  exasper- 
ated beyond  measure  against  the  ecclesiastics.  Wherefore  it  is 
very  much  to  be  feared,  that  if  they  do  not  reform,  the  laity  will, 
afler  the  manner  of  the  Hussites,  fall  out  with  the  whole  body  of 
the  clergy,  as  is  already  openly  threatened."^ 

Pope  Eugene,  however,  soon  dtered  his  resoluticm.  The  re- 
collections of  the  council  of  Constance  may  have  filled  him  with 
apprehensions ;  and  he  gladly  availed  himself  of  such  pretexts  as 
he  found  at  hand,  to  remove  the  council  to  a  distance  from  a  city 
which  breathed  an  atmosphere  of  fireedom,  and  which,  from  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  place,  threatened  to  excite  the 
same  spirit  in  others.  He  alleged  as  reasons,  that  the  number 
of  prelates  assembled  was  so  small,  while  the  time  fixed  for  the 
opening  of  the  council  had  already  elapsed ;  that  the  disorders 

1  P.  66 :  Indtaiit  etiam  me  hoc  renire  doformitai  et  dinolntio  deri  Alemanis, 
tx  qua  laid  lupra  modom  irritantur  adTertns  statum  ecdeiiatticiim.  Propter  quod 
▼aide  timendum  est,  nisi  se  emendent,  ne  laid  more  Huititarum  in  totum  derum 
irruant,  ut  publice  dicunt. 
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of  war  prevented  the  meeting  of  a  greater  number  of  prelates ; 
that  the  contagion  of  the  Hussite  heresy  had  spread  into  those 
districts^  and  many  citizens  of  Basle,  infected  with  that  spirit, 
were  said  to  have  threatened  the  clergy ;  that  already,  under  the 
preceding  pope,  negotiations  had  been  opened  with  the  Greeks  on 
the  subject  of  union,  and  these  were  imwilling  to  visit  so  distant 
a  city;  that  among  several  Italian  cities,  Bologna  had  already  been 
selected  by  them ;  wherefore,  in  order  to  the  fiirtherance  of  so 
weighty  an  affair,  it  was  requisite  that  a  council  should  be  held 
at  Bologna,  and  he  promised  that  he  himself  would  open  that 
council  in  person.  But  two  general  councils  could  not  sit  at  the 
same  time,  since  they  must  interfere  with  each  other.  For  these 
reasons  the  pope  declared  it  necessary  that  the  council  of  Basle 
should  be  dissolved,  and  appointed  another,  to  meet  in  a  year  and 
half  from  that  time,  at*  Bologna.  He  gave  Cardinal  Julian  foil 
power  to  carry  this  decree  into  effect.* 

But  thb  scheme  of  the  pope  could  not  be  carried  into  effect 
so  easily.  There  had  already  arrived  at  Basle  many  free-minded 
men,  especially  from  the  lower  order  of  clergy.  Doctors  of 
theology  and  of  the  canon  law,  among  whom  we  may  mention 
one  who  stood  most  prominently  forth  as  representing  the  fi'eer 
spirit  at  the  council  of  Basle,  who  had  expounded  the  principles 
of  the  freer  ecclesiastical  law  in  a  work  entitled  Concordantia 
catholicay  and  who  held  a  high  rank  in  his  times  as  a  theologian, 
philosopher,  and  mathematician ;  Nicholas  Krebs  of  Cuss  in 
Trier,  known  by  the  name  of  Nicholas  of  Cusa,  or  Cancer 
Cusanus.  One  fact,  however,  especially  worthy  of  notice — 
one  striking  token  of  the  reformatory  spirit,  of  the  universal 
consciousness  that  an  eventual  reformation  of  the  church  had 
come  to  be  a  matter  of  urgent  necessity — ^was  this,  that  while  on 
all  other  occasions  the  papal  legates  were  wont  to  serve,  in  all 
respects,  as  the  obedient  instruments  of  the  popes,  it  was  from 
Cardinal  Julian  himself  the  first  earnest  opposition  to  Pope 
Eugene  proceeded.  Instead  of  executing  the  above  commission, 
he  sent  to  the  pope  a  communication  in  reply,  representing  to 
him  the  great  danger  which  would  result  from  following  out  that 
commission,  and  boldly  expressing  many  plain  truths.    "  Had  I" 

1  Raynaldi  annales  (Luoae  1752)  torn,  ix.,  ad  ann.  1431,  Nr.  20,  21,  p.  104,  105. 
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— he  writes^ — ^^been  present  at  the  Eoman  court  at  that  time 
(when  the  pope  came  to  the  resolution  of  dissolving  the  council)^ 
and  could  I  have  known  there  the  dangers,  which  here  perhaps 
(or  not  perhaps)  are  impending,  you  certainly  would  not  have 
come  with  such  a  message,  the  very  report  of  which  has  already 
excited  much  scandal  and  great  uneasiness.     What,  then,  may 
we  conclude,  will  iiappen,  should  the  commission  be  executed  ? 
How  much  more  advisable  it  had  been  to  have  intimated  this 
scheme  to  me,  who  am  here  in  the  midst  of  the  scene ;  then,  in- 
formed of  the  whole  state  of  the  case,  you  could  have  made  up 
your  mind  more  maturely.     How,  indeed,  is  it  possible  to  con- 
sult and  decide  rightly,  if  the  matter  to  be  decided  is  not  known 
in  all  its  essential  circumstances.     Let  your  holiness  patiently 
listen,  whilst  I  state  -what  troubles  have  arisen  here,  and  what 
imminent  danger  threatens  ruin  to  the  faith.     What  would  the 
heretics  say,  should  the  council  be  dissolved?     Would  they  not 
exult  over  ours,  and  behave  themselves  more  proudly  than  ever? 
Would  not  the  church  confess  that  she  has  been  overcome,  since 
she  ventured  not  to  await  the  coming  of  those  who  have  been 
summoned  (the  Bohemian  deputies  invited  to  negotiation)  ?     O 
how  great  would  be  the  shame  brought  on  the  Christian  faith 
here !    Would  not  men  believe  they  saw  in  it  the  finger  of  God  ? 
Armed  troops  have  often  fled  before  them ;  but  now  the  uni- 
versal church  herself  also  flies !    They  cannot  be  overcome,  then, 
either  by  weapons  or  by  arguments !     What  would  the  whole 
world  say,  on  hearing  of  this  ?     Will  they  not  say,  the  clergy 
are  incapable  of  amendment,  and  are  determined  to  stick  in  their 
mire  ?     So  many  councils  have  been  held  in  our  days,  and  no 
reformation  has  resulted  fix)m  one  of  them.     The  nations  were 
expecting  that  from  this  council  some  fruit  would  come.     But  if 
it  shall  be  thus  dissolved,  it  will  be  said  that  we  have  trifled  with 
God  and  man.     And  as  no  remaining  hope  of  our  amendment 
will  exist,  the  laity  will,  with  good  reason,  set  upon  us  as  the 
Hussites  have  done ;  and  in  truth  rumours  to  tliat  effect  are 
already  afloat.     The  minds  of  men  are  full  of  mischief:  they 
already  begin  to  spew  out  the  poison  that  is  to  bring  death  to  us. 
They  will  think  that  they  do  God  an  acceptable  service,  in  assas- 

1  See  the  letter  cited  oh  p.  36. 
VOL.  IX.  M 
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sinatiDg  or  robbing  ecclesiastics.    Because  these  will  seem  to  be 
sunk  in  the  lowest  depths  of  sin,  they  will  be  hateful  to  God  and 
men ;  and  the  slight  reverence  which  is  paid  them  even  now, 
wUl  then  vanish  entirely.      This  council  was  one  means  still, 
by  which  the  people  of  the  world  could  be  in  some  measure 
restrained ;  but  when  they  see  every  hope  dashed  to  the  ground, 
they  will  let  loose  the  reins  and  persecute  us  openly.     Alas  I 
what  honour  is  it  which  is  to  accrue  to  the  Eoman  court  for 
dissolving  a  council  assembled  for  the  reformation  of  the  church  I 
Assuredly,  wUl  all  the  odium,  all  the  guilt  and  shame  fall  back 
on  them ;  inasmuch  as  they  were  the  first  occasion  of  so  great 
an  evil,  and  carried  it  to  a  higher  pitch.     O,  holy  father !  far  be 
it  firom  me  that  you  should  be  liable  to  be  called  the  cause  of  so 
great  evil  I    At  your  hands  will  be  demanded  the  blood  of  those 
that  perish  1     Of  all,  even  to  the  last  farthing,  you  must  render 
an  account  on  that  day.     What  will  you  say  then?     What 
reason  will  you  be  able  to  adduce  ?     If  God  threatens  so  terrible 
a  sentence  upon  those  who  o£Pend  even  the  least  ones  in  the 
church,  what  shall  be  done  when  offence  is  given  to  the  whole 
church  t"     "  And"  — he  says  afterwards — "  although,  in  case  the 
council  remains  in  session,  none  of  the  good  described  should  be 
the  result,  still  however,  if  it  be  dissolved,  all  will  say.  If  the 
council  had  not  been  dissolved,  so  many  and  so  great  benefits 
would  have  resulted  firom  it.    And  the  responsibility  for  all  this 
will  be  thrown  on  your  holiness,  and  never  will  you  be  able  to  get 
rid  of  the  stigma.    And  although  it  is  said,  that  such  a  proroga- 
tion and  removal  is  made  for  a  good  end,  to  the  end  that,  at 
another  place,  if  your  holiness  should  be  present  in  person,  still 
greater  good  might  be  effected,  still  nobody  will  believe  it; 
because,  they  say,  we  were  cheated  at  the  council  of  Siena ;  and 
so  we  have  been  at  this  also.    A  legate  was  sent,  bulls  were  sent, 
and  yet  a  change  of  the  place  and  a  delay  of  the  time  is  sought  I 
The  heretics  should  be  asked,  whether  they  too  are  willing  to 
suspend,  for  a  year  and  a  half,  the  spreading  of  their  poison. 
They  also  who  have  been  scandalized  by  the  ugly  lives  of  the 
clergy  should  be  asked,  whether  they  will  not  be  scandalized  in 
the  meanwhile.     Every  day  the  abuses  among  the  clergy  give 
occasion  of  offence,  and  yet  shall  the  remedy  be  put  off?     Let 
all  be  done  now,  that  can  be  done.     What  remains,  may  be 
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deferred  another  year  and  a  half.  I  fear,  that  ere  another  year 
and  a  half  have  elapsed,  unless  the  thing  is  provided  for  in  some 
other  way,  the  major  part  of  the  Grerman  clergy  will  be  destroyed." 
He  reminds  the  pope  of  the  commission  given  to  him  in  reference 
to  this  comicil,  and  goes  on  to  say :  "  J£  your  holiness  had 
dreamt  of  dissolving  this  council  so  soon,  it  would  have  been 
better  not  to  have  begun  it.  What  does  your  holiness  fear,  as 
you  have  lived  so  uprightly,  that  others  rather  have  occasion  to 
fear  you,  than  you  to  fear  them  I"  He  then  goes  on  to  refute 
the  other  reasons  brought  forward  by  the  pope.  K*the  pope 
himself  could  not  come,  on  account  of  illness,  he  could  nominate 
representatives.  This  was  not  the  first  council  that  had  been 
held  without  the  presence  of  the  pope.  As  to  the  safety  of  the 
place,  nothing  was  to  be  feared  on  that  score  The  citizens  of 
Basle  had  promised  in  every  form,  as  had  been  lately  done  at 
Constance,  to  defend  the  council  against  every  one.  As  firom  so 
many  quarters  complaints  had  arisen,  that  the  superfluity  of 
worldly  goods  had  occasioned  the  corruption  of  the  clergy,  and 
many  voices  had  been  heard  to  assert  that  the  clergy  must 
return  back  to  their  original  poverty,  in  order  to  become  free 
from  worldliness,  so  a  solicitude  might  here  and  there  be  created, 
lest  the  reformatory  spirit  of  a  council  might  lead  to  the  determi- 
nation of  depriving  the  clergy  of  all  their  worldly  possessions. 
In  reference  to  such  a  solicitude,  Julian  remarks :  ^<  If  this 
council  did  not  consist  of  men  of  the  church,  such  a  solicitude 
might  perhaps  have  some  foundation.  But  what  clergyman 
would  agree  to  any  such  resolution  t  Not  one.  Not  because  it 
would  be  contrary  to  the  feith  only,  but  contrary  also  to  their 
own  interests.  What  laymen  would  agree  to  it  ?  None,  or  very 
few.  And  if  some  princes  should  perhaps  send  delegates  to  the 
council,  they  would  generally  send  ecclesiastics,  noways  disposed 
to  agree  to  any  such  resolution.  And  the  few  laymen  who 
might  appear  there,  would  find  it  impossible  to  get  a  hearing 
when  affidrs  relating  to  the  church  were  in  discussion.  And  I 
scarcely  believe  that  among  them  all  there  would  be  present  ten 
secular  lords  in  person  ;  perhaps  not  five.  Then  I  do  not  beKeve, 
that  this  council  wiU  prove  to  be  a  greater  one  than  that  at  Con- 
stance, or  that  at  Pisa ;  and  yet  at  neither  of  these  councils  was 
this  question  introduced.    The  Holy  Ghost  had  never  permitted 
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anything  contrary  to  the  faith  to  be  determined  at  any  council ; 
why  then  was  a  different  result  to  be  apprehended  from  this 
council  at  Basle  ?  It  betrayed  a  want  of  confidence  in  the 
Holy  Ghost."  Then  he  says  :  **  But  I  fear  the  same-will  happen 
to  us  that  happened  to  the  Jews^  who  said :  The  Romans  will 
come  and  take  away  our  place  and  nation.  Thus,  by  a 
righteous  judgment  of  God,  may  it  also  turn  out  with  us; 
because  we  are  not  willing  that  a  council  should  be  held,  we 
shall  lose  our  divine  goods.  And  would  we  may  not  also  lose 
body  and  soul  together.  When  God  has  determined  to  send 
a  calamity  on  a  people,  he  first  so  orders  it  that  the  danger 
is  not  understood  and  not  regarded.  So  it  seems  to  stand  at 
present  with  the  men  of  the  church,  whom  I  often  accuse  of 
blindness  :  they  see  the  fire,  and  yet  rush  headlong  into  it." 
"Never** — says  he^ — "would  any  council  have  been  held,  if 
such  fear  had  seized  the  hearts  of  our  fathers,  as  has  taken 
possession  of  ours."  He  then  lays  before  the  pope  another 
well-grounded  cause  for  anxiety ;  for,  as  it  was  quite  possible 
that  the  council  of  Basle  would  not  consent  either  to  the  removal 
or  to  the  prorogation  of  the  council,  a  new  schism  might  be 
the  consequence.  It  had  been  declared  already,  that  the  pope's 
course  stood  in  direct  contradiction  with  the  principles  expressed 
at  the  coimcil  of  Constance.  Men  seemed,  moreover,  to  pro- 
test in  the  strongest  terms  against  it ;  had  said  that  to  do  any- 
thing of  that  sort  was  the  same  as  to  prevent  the  extirpation  of 
heresies,  the  reformation  of  manners,  the  repose  of  the  Christian 
people ;  and  consequently  the  same  as  to  promote  heresies,  war, 
and  hatred.  The  pope  had  given,  as  a  reason  for  the  measure 
he  proposed,  the  negotiations  of  union  with  the  Greeks.  To  this 
the  cardinal  replies  :  It  was  looked  upon  as  a  great  folly,  that  on 
account  of  the  uncertain  project  of  bringing  back  the  Greeks  to 
church  union,  the  now  and  ever  faithful  Germany  should  be  left 
to  fall  into  the  heresy  of  the  Bohemians.  For  it  was  said,  this 
was  greatly  to  be  feared,  imless  some  remedy  should  be  speedily 
applied ;  and  that  that  song  about  the  Greeks  had  been  already 
sung  three  himdred  years  ago,  and  was  every  year  sungover  again. 
Both  might  be  done,  being  good  things;  the  first  now,  at  a  fixed  and 
settled  time;  the  other  a  year  and  a  half  fix)m  now;  and  all  would 
very  gladly  afterwards  come  and  attend  the  proposed  second  coim- 
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cil.  He  entreated  the  pope  at  least  t6  put  off  the  execution  of  this 
step  until  July.  Meantime,  the  now  existing  mischiefi  and  griev- 
ances would  be  removed,  the  call  of  the  Hussites  to  the  coun- 
cil, and  the  preparations  for  the  war  with  the  Bohemians,  would 
no  longer  stand  in  the  way :  for  by  that  time  everything  would  be 
finished.  Many  arrangements  might,  during  the  same  time,  be  made 
for  the  reformation  of  the  German  clergy,  and  published  in  Ger- 
many ;  and  thus  something  would  be  done ;  and  nothing  could  be 
laid  to  the  charge  of  the  pope ;  and  that  which  at  the  present  time 
would  only  give  offence,  and  could  effect  no  good  object  whatever, 
might  then  be  done  with  more  honour.  He  assures  the  pope,  that 
all  his  fiiithM  servants  felt  greatly  troubled  about  this  matter, 
especially  the  archbishops  of  Trier  and  of  Regensburg,  who  were 
then  present  in  Basle.  It  seemed  to  them  all  that  a  lasting  dis- 
grace would  &8ten  itself  upon  the  pope  and  the  Roman  court. 
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SECTION    SECOND. 

HISTORY  OF  THEOLOGY  AND  DOCTRINE. 

I.  Movements  towards  Reform  m  England. 

That  the  greater  freedom  of  thought  resulting  from  the  reac- 
tion against  the  church  theocratic  system  had  its  first  beginning 
in  England,  is  to  be  attributed  to  various  causes  which  prepared 
the  way  for  such  an  event.  The  high  pretensions  of  the  hierarchy 
since  the  time  of  Innocent  III.,  who  sought  to  make  the  kings  of 
England  his  vassals,  had,  in  this  country,  reached  their  acmi ; 
and  for  this  very  reason  the  nation  awakened  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  independence,  the  advocates  of  its  rights,  its  government, 
and  the  free-hearted  men  among  its  clergy  were  aroused  to  oppo- 
sition. In  the  thirteenth  century.  Bishop  Robert  Grosshead,  or 
Capito  of  Lincoln,  had  set  an  example  of  courageous  resistance 
to  that  arbitrary  will  of  the  popes  in  disposing  of  church  offices, 
which  was  so  fertile  a  source  of  corruption  ;  and  in  his  writings 
were  scattered  many  seminal  principles  of  reformatory  truths, 
which  long  continued  to  operate.  *  It  is  apparent  that  the  works 
of  this  man,  who,  under  the  name  of  Lincolniensis,  held  a  dis- 
tinguished rank  among  the  scholastic  theologians,  were  after- 
wards diligently  studied  by  the  party  of  Wicklif  in  England  and 
of  Huss  in  Bohemia ;  and  these  writings  seem  to  have  had  great 
influence  in  exdting  a  mode  of  thinking  favourable  to  reform. 
Next  after  this  distinguished  man  followed  that  profound  and 
original  thinker,  Roger  Bacon,  whose  whole  mode  of  thinking 
was  also  calculated  to  awaken  a  freer  spirit.  The  contest 
betwixt  the  mendicant  friars — an  order  which  spread,  especially 
in  England,  with  alarming  rapidity — and  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford and  the  parish  priests,  who  saw  their  rights  encroached 
upon  by  the  spiritual  labours  of  these  monks,  had  in  like  manner 
contributed  to  make  men  conscious  of  the  abuses  of  the  dominant 
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church  system,  and  to  provoke  attacks  upon  it.  In  this  contest. 
Archbishop  Richard  of  Armagh  distinguished  himself  as  a  fore- 
runner of  Wicklif,  by  his  freedom  of  thought ;  and  he  is  often 
cited  under  the  name  of  Eichard  Armacanus,  as  a  witness  in 
favour  of  the  freer  spirit,  in  the  contest  with  the  mendicant 
orders.  There  arose  in  the  English  parliament,  under  the  reign 
of  Edward  HI.,  a  spirit  of  earnest  zeal  for  the  prerogatives  of  the 
state,  and  against  the  encroachments  of  the  pope  upon  its  rights 
and  its  independence.  Under  such  circumstances  and  influ- 
ence^ appeared  the  English  reformer  of  whom  we  are  now  to 
speak. 

John  Wicklif  was  bom  in  the  year  1324  in  the  village  of 
Wycliife  (whence  according  to  the  custom  of  this  age  he  received 
his  name),  in  the  county  of  York,  not  far  from  the  city  of  Rich- 
mond. He  studied  philosophy  and  theology  at  the  University  of 
Oxford^  and  obtained  there  an  academical  degree.  He  soon 
distinguished  himself  by  his  mental  gifts,  his  freedom  of  mind,  his 
zeal  for  learning,  for  the  prosperity  of  the  church,  and  the  reli- 
gious interests  of  the  people.  In  his  pervading  practical  bent, 
we  recognize  a  peculiarity  of  the  English  mind,  which  has  con- 
stantly been  preserved.  But  to  this  was  joined  in  the  case  ot 
Wicklif  an  original  speculative  element ;  an  element  which  in 
these  times  was  also  especially  developed  among  the  English, 
though  at  a  later  period  it  retired  more  into  the  ba6k  groimd. 
He  subsequently  occupied  an  important  place  in  the  philosophi- 
cal school  of  the  realists,  which  maintained  a  fierce  contest  with 
the  nominalism  that  had  revived  since  the  time  of  William 
Occam.  By  his  book  "  On  the  reality  of  universal  conceptions," 
De  universalibtis  realibusj  he  had  created  an  important  epoch 
extending  into  the  fifteenth  century ;  and  we  shall  perceive  how 
closely  combined  together  in  him  were  the  philosophical  and  the 
theological  elements,  how  much  his  theological  opinions  were 
influenced  by  his  realism.  Bold  in^his  practical  bearing,  never 
shrinking  from  any  of  the  consequences  resulting  from  the  prin- 
ciples which  he  advocated,  he  exhibited  the  same  boldness  and 
the  same  omsistency  in  the  manner  also  in  which  he  carried  out 
his  speculative  conclusions.  By  his  meditations  on  the  sad 
condition  of  the  church  in  his  time  he  was  led  to  study  the 
prophecies  which  came  from,  or  were  ascribed  to   the  abbot 
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Joachim,  and  with  which  the  men  who  longed  after  a  regenera- 
tion of  the  church  busied  themselves  a  good  deal  at  that  tune  ; 
and  thus  arose  the  first  work  in  which  he  appeared  before  the 
public  and  expressed  his  views  on  the  corruption  of  the^  church. 
This  work,  composed  in  the  English  language,  and  entitled,  ^^  On 
the  last  times  of , the  church,"  has  lately  appeared  by  itself  in  a 
new  edition.  At  first  Wicklif  in  his  reformatory  tendency  found 
a  firiend  in  the  primate  of  the  English  church,  Islep,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  The  latter,  who  had  been  Wicklif  s  firiend  at  the 
university,  founded  in  1631,  at  the  University  of  Oxford,  the 
college  of  Canterbury  Hall;  which  was  to  consist  of  eleven 
students  imder  a  master  as  their  overseer  (tutor).  Eight  of  these 
students  were  at  first  secular  clergymen,  the  three  others,  monks ; 
and  he  appointed  Woodhall,  a  monk,  overseer.^  The  latter 
seems  to  have  been  a  turbulent,  quarrelsome  man,  and  fomented 
discord  between  the  secular  clergy  and  the  monks,  who,  as  a 
general  thing,  could  never  easQy  Uve  on  good  terms  with  one 
another.  This  led  the  archbishop,  in  the  year  1363,  to  termi- 
nate the  controversy,  by  declaring  in  favour  of  the  seculars, 
expelling  the  monks,  and  appointing  Wicklif, — whom  he  charac- 
terised, in  the  installation,  as  a  man  in  whose  circumspection, 
fidelity,  and .  activity,  he  had  the  utmost-  confidence,  and  to 
whom  he  gave  this  post  on  account  of  his  honourable  deport- 
ment and ''his  learning, — ^naiaster  of  the  college.  In  the  year 
1366,  however,  Islep  died ;  and  a  man  of  an  altogether  difie- 
rent  way  of  thinking,  Simon  Langham,  heretofore  bishop  of 
Ely,  who,  having  been  educated  among  the  monks,  was  their 
firiend,  succeeded  him.  When  the  monks  who  had  been  ex- 
pelled fi*om  the  college  brought  their  complaints  before  Lang- 
ham,  he  restored  them,  and  Wicklif  lost  his  place.  Thinking 
himself  wronged,  Wicklif  appealed  to  the  Boman  chancery. 
After  the  usual  fashion  at  the  court  of  Avignon,  the  cause  met 
with  delays.  In  the  meantime,  Wicklif  had  openly  taken  his 
stand  on  a  certain  question  in  a  way  which  was  not  calculated  to 
make  an  impression  which  would  be  very  favourable  to  him  at 
that  court.  Pope  Urban  V.  had,  in  the  year  1365,  demanded  a 
thousand  marks  as  quit  rent,  by  virtue  of  the  feudal  relation  in 

1  LewiB,  history  of  ^e  life  and  sufferings  of  J.  Wiclif,  London,  1720,  p.  8,  sq. 
(A  new  edition,  corrected  and  enlarged  by  the  author,  Oxford,  1820,  p.  9,  sq.) 
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which  the  English  reabn  under  king  John  Sansterre  had  placed 
itself  to  the  popes.^  The  English  parliament  declared,  that  King 
John  had  violated  his  oath,  in  consenting  to  surrender  so  much 
of  the  independence  of  the  state  for  the  purpose  of  paying  such 
a  tribute ;  for  that  King  John  was  not  authorized,  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  parliament,  to  place  himself  in  any  such  rela- 
tion to  the  pope.  Out  of  this  arose  a  controversy.  One  of  the 
mendicant  friars  wrote  in  defence  of  the  pope's  cause ;  but  Wicklif 
appeared  against  him.  He  expressed  himself  with  great  freedom 
in  his  paper  on  this  subject.'  He  attributed  to  the  king  the 
right,  not  only  in  concurrence  with  his  parliament  to  repudiate 
that  quit  rent,  but  also  to  bringthe  clergy,  in  civil  suits,  before  a 
secular  court,  to  deprive  them  of  any  excessive  superfluity  of 
worldly  goods  ;  since  this,  although  contrary,  no  doubt,  to  many 
ecclesiastical  laws,  was  still  grounded,  however,  in  the  ancient 
practice  of  the  English  realm,  in  the  constitution  of  the  state,  in 
the  laws  of  nature,  and  in  Holy  Scripture.  We  here  perceive 
already  the  early  bent  of  the  man,  who  made  the  sacr^  Scrip- 
tures the  ultimate  standard  of  all  law,  and  who  afterwards  declared 
it  to  be  the  great  problem  of  church  evolution,  to  reform  every- 
thing according  to  the  principles  therein  contained ;  as  it  was,  in 
fact,  his  endeavours  to  do  this  which  procured  for  him  the  title  of 
doctor  evangeUcus. ,  Such  a  procedure  of  Wicklif  could  not  but 
contribute,  in.  co-operation  with  the  influence  of  the  monks  of 
Avignon,  to  bring  about  an  adverse  decision  of  his  process  at  that 
court.  So  much  the  more,  however,  did  he  by  this  step  recom- 
mend himself  to  those  who  stood  up  for  the  prerogatives  of  the  ^ 
state.  They  were  at  no  loss  to  understand  how  useftd  to  their 
cause  a  man  of  such  zeal,  such  courage,  and  such  talents  might 
prove,  and  were  therefore  the  more  inclined  to  give  him  their 
support  in  his  bolder  attacks  on  the  hierarchy.  He  was  made 
chaplain  to  the  king ;'  and  he  attracted  in  particular  the  atten- 
tion of  the  king^s  brother,  the  powerfrd  duke  of  Lancaster.  His 
connection  with  this  duke  turned  out  to  be  of  great  moment  to 
Wicklif  in  his  later  contests.  In  the  year  1872  he*  was  made 
doctor  of  theology,  and  now  acquired  a  mighty  influence  as  well 

1  Vaughan,  life  and  opinions  of  lohn  de  Wydiffe,  Lond.  1828,  torn.  i.  p.  264  tq. 

2  Ibid.  p.  270.  3  Vaughan,  torn.  i.  p.  277.        ^  Lewii,  p.  18,  (new  ed.  p.  21.) 
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by  his  lectures  as  by  his  writings.  He  daily  took  still  stronger 
ground  against  the  corruptions  of  the  church,  and  was  carried 
along  from  one  step  to  another  in  his  progress  as  a  reformer.  His 
polemics  were  aimed  particularly  against  the  mendicant  monks. 
He  was  enabled,  at  first,  to  attach  himself  to  a  general  movement 
of  reform,  at  the  head  of  which  stood  the  govemm^it  and  the 
parliament  itself;  and  it  was  well  understood  on  that  side  how  to 
turn  his  talents  to  account.  He  had  already  expressed  in  various 
ways  his  complaints  of  the  extortions  practised  by  the  Eoman 
court  on  the  churches,  of  its  arbitrary  interferences  in  church 
elections,  its  practice  of  conferring  high  o£Sces  in  the  church  on 
Italians  who  were  unfit  for  the  spiritual  calling,  and  ignorant  of 
the  language  and  <;ustoms  of  the  country.  After  an  effort  had 
vainly  been  made  to  remove  these  grievances  by  negotiation  with 
Pope  Grregory  XI.,  an  embassy  composed  of  seven  persons  was 
sent  to  the  pope  in  the  year  1374  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  this 
object,  and  Wicklif  was  one  of  the  seven.^  This  embassy  did  not 
visit  the  seat  of  the  papacy,  but  met  the  papal  nimcios  at  Bruges. 
The  negotiations  lasted  two  years ;  and  owing,  doubtless,  to  the 
mixing  in  of  their  own  selfish  interests  by  one  or  two  English 
bishops,  it  so  happened  that  much  less  was  accompUshed  than  had 
been  intended  at  the  outset.  The  share  which  Wicklif  took  iu 
these  negotiations  seems  not  to  have  been  without  influence  on  his 
development  as  a  reformer,  since  he  was  thus  enabled  to  obtain  a 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  spirit  of  the  Boman  chancery,  of 
the  corruptions  springing  from  that  quarter,  and  of  the  intrigues 
prevailing  there ;  and  was  led  to  examine  more  closely  into  the 
rights  of  the  papacy,  and  to  come  out  more  vehemently  in  opposi- 
tion to  it  as  the  principal  cause  of  the  corruption  in  the  church. 
He  came  to  the  conviction  that  the  papacy  had  not  its  origin  in 
divine  right ;  that  the  church  stood  in  no  need  of  a  visible  head. 
He  spoke  and  wrote  against  the  worldly  spirit  of  the  papacy,  and 
its  hurtfrd  influence.  He  was  wont  to  call  the  pope  antichrist, 
"  the  proud  worldly  priest  of  Rome,"'  "  the  most  cursed  of  clip- 
pers and  purse-kervers."  He  says  in  one  of  his  papers,'  "  The 
pope  and  his  collectors  draw  from  our  country  what  should  serve 

1  Lewif ,  p.  29  tq.  (n.  ed.  p.  38  sq.)  4  Lewis,  p.  32  (n.  ed.  37.) 

«  Ibid.  p.  82,  (n.  ed.  37.) 
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for  the  support  of  the  poor,  and  many  thonsand  marks  &om  the 
kin^s  treasury  for  sacraments  and  ^iritual  things" — ^which  is 
aimed  against  the  simony  encouraged  and  promoted  at  B<»ne. 
"  And  certainly" — says  he — "  though  our  reahn  had  a  huge  hill 
of  gold,  and  no  man  took  ther^x)m  but  this  proud  worldly  f»iestf s 
collector,  in  process  of  time  the  hill  woidd  be  spent ;  for  he  is  ever 
taking  money  out  of  our  land,  and  sends  nothing  back  but  God's 
curse  for  his  simony,  and  some  accursed  clerk  of  Antichrist  to  rob 
the  land  still  more  for  wrongful  privileges,  or  else  leave  to  do 
God's  will,  that  men  should  do  without  his  leave,  and  buying  and 
seOing^"  etc.^       ^ 

Already,  in  these  first  public  acts  of  Wicklif,  we  recognize 
principles  which  he  did  but  still  further  unfold  in  all  his  subse- 
quent labours  as  a  reformer.  It  was  to  the  cupidity  of  the  church 
that  led  her  to  seize  upon  a  foreign  secular  province,  to  the  super- 
fluity of  worldly  goods  in  th^  hands  of  the  clergy,  that  he  felt 
compelled  to  trace  the  corruption  in  the  church.  The  aim  of  his 
efforts  was  to  bring  the  clergy  to  live  wholly  to  their  spiritual 
vocation.  They  were,  above  all,  to  follow  the  pattern  of  Christ 
in  poverty,  self-denial,  and  renunciation  of  the  world.  The 
example  of  their  lives  should  give  emphasis  to  their  preaching. 
Cionstantly  hovering  before  the  mind  of  Wicklif  was  that  image  of 
the  apostles  preaching  the  gospel  in  poverty ;  and  that  other  pic- 
ture which,  ever  since  the  time  of  Arnold  of  Brescia,  had  been  so 
often  held  up  by  Apostolicals,  Franciscans,  Waldenses,  of  the 
worldUness,  pomp,  and  luxury  of  the  corrupt  clergy.  Again,  he 
insisted  that  tbe  clergy,  caring  only  for  the  good  of  their  flocks, 
should  be  content  to  receive  from  them  whatever  might  be  neces- 
sary for  the  supply  of  their  bodily  wants.  He  reckoned  it  as  a  part 
of  their  calling  to  stand  up  for  the  rights  of  the  poor.  He  re- 
garded whatever  was  given  to  the  clergy  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  ministering  to  their  luxury,  as  so  much  taken  from  the  poor. 
From  the  first,  he  was  a  declared  enemy  of  the  begging-monks ; 
as  they,  on  the  other  hand,  were  the  most  zealous  and  the  most 

I  Lewis,  p.  32,  (n.  ed.  87.)  And  certes  tho  our  rewme  had  an  huge  hill  of  gold, 
and  noTer  other  man  took  thereof  but  only  this  prond  worldly  j^iiest's  collector ;  by 
process  of  time  this  hill  mnst  be  spended ;  for  he  taketh  ever  money  out  of  our  lond, 
and  sendeth  nought  agen  but  God's  curse  for  his  simony,  and  accursed  Antichrist's 
dark  to  rob  more  the  lond  for  wrongful  pririlege,  or  else  leare  to  do  Ood*s  will,  that 
men  shulden  do  without  his  lead,  and  bujring  and  selling. 
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inflaential  organs  of  the  Roman  hierarchy,  which  he  attacked. 
They  appeared  to  him  the  chief  promoters  of  superstition,  of  the 
extemalization  of  religion  into  forms  and  ceremonies,  of  the  im- 
moral tendencies  made  safe  and  secure  by  &lse  reliances.  But 
let  us  cite  his  own  words.  In  one  of  his  pieces,  entitled  "  A  Short 
Rule  of  Life,"^  we  find  the  following  address  to  the  ministers  of 
religion  :  "  If  thou  art  a  priest,  and  by  name  a  curate,  live  thou  a 
holy  life.  Pass  other  men  in  holy  prayer,  holy  desire,  and  holy 
speaking ;  in  counselling,  and  teaching  the  truth.  Ever  keep  the 
commandments  of  God,  and  let  his  gospel  and  his  praises  be  ever 
in  thy  mouth.  Let  thy  open  life  be  thus  a  tijie  book,  in  which 
the  soldier  and  the  layman  may  learn  how  to  serve  Grod  and  keep 
his  commandments.  For  the  example  of  a  good  life,  if  it  be  open 
and  continued,  striketh  rude  men  much  more  than  open  preaching 
with  the  word  alone."  He  says  afterwards,  in  conclusion :  "  Have 
both  meat  and  drink,  and  clothing ;  but  the  remnant  give  truly 
to  the  poor :  to  those  who  have  fireely  wrought,  but  who  now  may 
not  labour,  from  feebleness  or  sickness;  and  thus  thou  shalt  be  a 
true  priest,  both  to  God  and  to  man."  He  was  by  no  means  dis- 
posed to  lower  the  order  of  the  clergy  in  the  eyes  of  the  people ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  believed  that  he  honoured  and  exalted  it, 
by  exhibiting  clearly  the  true  significance  of  their  vocation. 
Thus  in  one  of  his  earlier  pieces,  addressing  himself  to  laymen, 
he  says :  ^^  Thy  second  father  is  thy  spiritual  father,  who  ^as 
special  care  of  thy  soul,  and  thus  thou  shalt  revere  him.  Thou 
shalt  love  him  especially,  before  other  men,  and  obey  his  teaching 
as  &r  as  he  teaches  God's  will.  And  thou  shalt  help,  according 
to  thy  power,  that  he  may  have  a  reasonable  sustenance  when  he 
doth  well  his  office."  But  while  it  was  generally  the  case  that 
the  objective  dignity  of  the  priesthood  was  chiefly  held  up  to 
view ;  while  this  was  regarded  as  something  inalienable,  and  re- 
presented as  an  unconditional  object  of  reverence  for  the  laity ; 
Wicklif,  on  the  contrary,  made  the  veneration  which  should  be 
paid  to  the  clergy,  depend  on  their  personal  worth.  The  sense 
of  religion  and  the  conscience  of  the  laity  should  no  longer  sub- 
serve the  private  ends  of  their  spiritual  guides ;  the  will  of  God 
should  be  more  to  them  than  all  else,  should  be  the  rule  by  which 

1  Vaughan,  vol.  i.,  p.  312. 
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they  were  to  judge  even  of  their  clergy.  But  in  case  the  latter 
fell  short  of  this  rule,  they  were  not  to  exalW  themselves,  but 
should  seek  in  the  first  place,  in  love  and  in  humility,  to  correct 
the  clergy  by  private  admonition.  In  the  same  treatise  he  says : 
"  K  thy  spiritual  father  fail  in  his  office,  by  giving  evil  example, 
and  in  ceasing  to  teach  God's  law,  thou  art  bound  to  have  great 
sorrow  on  that  account,  and  to  tell  meekly  and  charitably  his 
fault  to  him,  between  thee  and  him  alone."  He  remonstrated 
against  that  worldly  spirit  of  the  clergy  which  led  them  to  engage . 
in  business  foreign  to  their  calling :  "  Neither  prelates  " — he  says 
^^  nor  doctors,  priests,  nor  deacons,  should  hold  secular  offices ; 
that  is,  those  of  chancery,  treasury,  privy-seal,  and  other  such 
secular  offices  in  the  exchequer, — ^more  especially  while  secular 
men  are  sufficient  to  do  such  offices."  In  another  treatise  he 
complains  that  ^^  prelates  and  great  reUgious  possessioners  are  so 
occupied  in  heart  about  worldly  lordships  and  with  plans  of  busi- 
ness, that  no  habit  of  devotion,  of  praying,  of  thoughtfulness  on 
heavenly  things,  on  the  sins  of  their  own  heart,  or  on  those  of 
other  men,  may  be  preserved ;  neither  may  they  be  found  study- 
ing and  preacJiing  of  the  gospel,  nor  visiting  and  comforting  of 
poor  men.  In  a  manuscript  of  "  Feigned  Contemplative  Life," 
he  says  :  "  they  resemble  bailifis  rather  than  bishops ;"  they  were 
so&rsunk  in  worldliness,  that  they  could  not  rebuke  the  worldly 
lives  of  others.  It  serves  to  characterize  WickliTs  tendency  as  a 
reformer,  to  compare  it,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  later  develop- 
ment of  the  work  of  reformation  in  England  and  of  the  reformed 
church  generally,  and  on  the  other,  with  the  German  reformat 
tion  by  Luther ;  and  to  notice  that  one  of  the  first  works  of  his 
as  a  reformer,  was  a  detailed  exposition  of  the  Ten  Command- 
ments,^ in  which  he  contrasted  the  immoral  life  prevalent  among 
all  ranks,  in  his  time,  with  what  these  commandments  require. 
We  should  undoubtedly  keep  in  mind  what  he  tells  us  himself, 
that  he  was  led  to  do  this  by  the  ignorance  which  most  people 
betrayed  of  the  decalogue ;  and  that  it  was  his  design  to  coun- 
teract a  tendency  which  shewed  greater  concern  for  the  opinions 
of  men  than  the  law  of  God.  But  at  the  same  time  we  cannot 
fidl  to  perceive  an  inclination  to  derive  the  whole  body  of  Chris- 
tian morality  from  the  Ten  Commandments,  an  inclination  to 
1  Ezpodtioii  of  the  Decalogue,  Yaughmn,  toI.  i.,  p.  819. 
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adopt  in  whole  the  Old  Testament  form  of  the  law,  which  shows 
itself  in  his  applying  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  to  the  Christian 
observance  of  Sunday.  In  this  work  he  seems  still  to  have 
clung  to  the  prevailing  views  respecting  the  veneration  of  saints 
and  of  images.  But  in  a  homily  preached  two  years  later,^  and 
after  his  return  from  the  above-mentioned  embassy  to  Bruges, 
he  condemns  the  custom  of  addressing  prayers  to  the  saints,  and 
he  does  this  in  connection  -with  a  doctrine  also  grounded  in  the 
church  teaching  of  his  time,  that  no  man  can  be  certain  with 
regard  to  others,  any  more  than  he  cail  with  regard  to  him- 
self, whether  he  belongs  to  the  number  of  the  elect.  No  one 
ought  to  be  worshipped  as  a  saint,  unless  it  be  known  certainly, 
by  revelation  of  Holy  Scripture,  that  he  is  incorporated  into 
the  community  of  heaven.  He  caUs  in  doubt,  also,  the  utility 
of  any  such  kind  of  worship.  It  is  characteristic  of  him,  that 
he  does  not  spiritualize  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  into  the 
Christian  sense,  but  appUes  it  simply*  to  the  particular  obser- 
vance of  one  day,  although  he  acknowledges  that,  considered 
from  the  Christian  point  of  view,  the  observance  of  the  Sab- 
bath is  commemorative  rather  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
and  the  effiision  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  than  the  work  of  creation. 
He  points  out,  as  the  duties  which  distinguish  the  celebration  of 
this  day,  devout  meditation,  the  public  worship  of  God,  and  works 
of  Christian  charity.  Near  the  conclusion  of  this  commentary, 
he  rebukes  that  confidence  in  outward  things  whereby  man  woidd 
hush  the  alarms  of  conscience.  *^Many  think" — says  he* — "if  they 
give  a  penny  to  a  pardoner,  they  shall  be  forgiven  the  breaking  of 
all  the  commandments  of  God,  and  therefore  they  take  no  heed 
how  they  keep  them.  But  I  say  thee,  for  certain,  though  thou 
have  priests  and  friars  to  sing  for  thee,  and  though  thou  each  day 
hear  many  masses,  and  foimd  chauntries  and  colleges,  and  go  on 
pilgrimages  all  thy  life,  and  give  all  thy  goods  to  pardoners,  all 
this  shall  not  bring  thy  soul  to  heaven.  While,  if  the  command- 
ments of  God  are  revered  to  the  end,  though  neither  penny  nor 
half-penny  be  possessed,  there  shall  be  everlasting  pardon  and  the 
bliss  of  heaven."  K  Wicklif,  in  these  and  many  other  instances, 
where  he  places  the  moral  element  in  strong  contrast  with  the 

1  Yanghan,  320  note.  s  Ibid.  toI.  i.,  p.  829. 

S  Ibid.  826. 
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one-sided  bent  of  an  outward  piety,  and  the  superstition  that 
made  men  feel  secure  in  the  service  of  sin,  so  expresses  himself, 
as  if  he  seemed  to  place  his  whole  reliance  on  good  works ;  yet 
we  must  not  forget  that  he  ever  presupposes  the  connection  of  all 
this  with  trust  on  Jesus  as  the  only  Saviour,  and  with  the  prac- 
tical imitation  of  him  which  such  trust  implies.  Accordingly,  at 
the  end  of  his  commentary  he  says :  "  To  suffer  for  Christ  can 
J)e  no  hard  requirement,  since  he  has  so  greatly  suffered  for  us ;" 
and  he  commends  the  contemplation  of  the  sufferings  through 
which  apostles,  martyrs,  and  confessors  have  arrived  at  their  pre- 
sent exaltation,  as  an  inducement  to  endure  the  evils  of  the 
times  with  resignation  and  in  a  triumphant  spirit.^ 

As  regards  the  second  matter,  the  mendicant  order  of  monks, 
Wickli^  in  a  treatise  directed  against  them,  attacks  in  particular 
their  exorbitant  influence  at  the  university ;  the  arts  by  which 
they  drew  oyer  the  young  men  to  them.    "  The  friars" — says  he 
— "  drive  the  youth  from  the  religion  of  Christ,  in  their  several 
orders,  by  hypocrisy,  Msehood,  and  theft.    For  they  say,  before 
them,  that  their  particular  order  is  holier  than  any  other,  and 
that  they  shall  take  a  higher  place  in  the  bliss  of  heaven  than 
others  who  are  not  members  of  it ;  and  that  people  of  their  order 
would  never  come  to  perdition,  but  would,  on  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, with  Christ  judge  others.      And  thus  they  steal  away 
children  from  &thers  and  mothers,  sometimes  such  as  are  incapable 
of  ordination,  and  sometimes  such  as,  by  the  commandment  of 
God,  are  bound  to  support  their  elders."^  "  Hence" — says  he — 
"they  are  blasphemers  of  God,  who  confidently  advise  things  of  a 
doubtfrd  character,  which  are,  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  neither 
expressly  commanded  nor  forbidden."     He  reproaches  them  with 
representing  their  private  orders  as  perfect,  as  orders  founded  by 
Christ.    But  even  on  the  supposition  that  some  order,  or  a  par- 
ticular fotmdation,  were  more  perfect  than  ordinary  institutions, 
stQl  they  would  be  wrong  in  their  practice ;  for  they  could  not 
know  but  it  might  prove  the  means  of  everlasting  perdition  to 
the  child  which  they  desired  so  early  to  bind  to  vows  of  their 
order,  if  it  should  be  repugnant  to  his  natural  disposition  ;  for  it 
must,  as  yet,  be  uncertain  for  what  rank  or  calling  God  hi^ 

1  Vaughmn  p.  829.  8  Lewis,  p.  6  sq.  (new  ed.  7  sq.) 
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destined  the  child.  He  disputes  the  position,  that  such  a  way  of 
living  was  the  most  perfect  imitation  of  the  life  of  Christ ;  for 
Christ  had  by  no  means  bred  himself  to  such  kind  of  poverty ;  he 
had  not  asked  everybody  without  distinction  to  give  him  alms, 
but  received  from  Mary  Madgalene  and  other  pious  women  and 
men  what  was  necessary  for  his  subsistence.  Christ  bade  his 
disciples  not  to  take  scrip  or  purse ;  these,  on  the  contrary,  were 
used  by  the  begging-monks  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  hom^ 
whatever  they  had  begged  to  their  monasteries.  Christ  directed 
his  apostles  rather  to  consider  who  were  prepared  to  receive  the 
message  of  the  gospel ;  with  such  they  were  to  eat  and  drink,  and 
not  to  go  about  from  house  to  house.  He  adverts  to  the  example 
of  the  apostle  Paul,  who  supported  himself  and  his  companions 
with  the  labour  of  his  own  hands ;  and  sought  not  to  obtain  gold 
and  silver,  nor  apparel,  fit>m  those  whom  he  instructed ;  thus 
instructing  other  teachers,  by  his  example,  that  in  times  of  dis- 
tress they  should  do  likewise.  He  says :  *^  If  any  would  not 
work,  neither  should  he  ea(."  He  appeals  to  the  treatise  of 
Augustin,  De  opera  Monachorum,  He  calls  it  a  transgression  of 
Christ's  command,  when,  instead  of  giving  their  alms  to  the  poor, 
the  blind,  the  lame,  or  the  halt,  men  gave  them  to  a  set  of  hypo- 
crites, who  represented  themselyes  as  holy  and  needy,  whilst  in 
feet  they  were  robust  of  body,  rich  in  possessions,  dwelt  in  large 
houses,  owned  splendid  raiment,  made  great  banquets,  and  pos- 
sessed many  precious  stones  and  treasures. 

In  addition  to  his  duties  as  university  theologian,  Wicklif  had 
also  taken  upon  himself  the  practical  work  of  teaching  and  labour- 
ing among  the  people  whose  religious  interests  he  from  the  first 
had  near  at  heart.  In  the  year  1375  he  became  parish  priest  of 
Lutterworth  in  the  cotmty  of  Leicester ;  and  now  laboured  alter- 
nately as  teacher  of  theology  at  Oxford,  and  as  preacher  and 
curate  at  Lutterworth.  The  zeal  with  which  he  discharged  his 
duties  as  a  preacher  is  proved  by  the  300  sermons  of  his  still 
preserved  in  manuscript.^  He  attached  the  highest  importance 
to  the  sermon  as  a  means  of  supplying  the  religious  wants  of  the 
people.  Accordingly  he  regarded  the  attempt,  from  higher 
quarters,  to  limit  and  circumscribe  the  predicatorial  office  as  a 

1  Yaughan,  vol.ii  ,  p.  12. 
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thing  standing  in  direct  contrariety  to  the  life  of  Christ  and  of 
the  apostles.^  Hence  he  made  the  sermon  a  principal  thing  in 
the  improvements  introduced  into  public  worship ;  and  endear 
voured  to  lead  the  way  in  this  reform  by  his  own  example,  as 
well  as  to  encourage  the  clergy,  who  followed  him  in  their  course 
of  training,  to  do  tiie  same.  While  he  took  special  pains  to  get 
the  hearts  of  Christians  interested  in  works  of  charity ;  in  bestow- 
ing sympathy  and  relief  on  the  suffering,  whether  from  age,  from 
sic^ess,  or  from  poverty ;  in  providing  for  all  their  bodily  wants, 
yet  he  describes  it  as  a  still  nobler  and  more  important  work  to 
look  after  such  as  were  neglected  as  to  their  religious  wants,  and 
to  provide  for  the  welfare  of  their  souls.  "  Men" — says  he — "in  a 
sermon  on  Philippians  iii.,  who  love  not  the  souls,  have  little  love 
for  the  bodies  of  their  neighbours ;"  and  hence  the  work  of  Chris- 
tian instruction  is  described  as  "  the  best  service  that  man  may 
do  for  his  brother."'  In  his  Exposition  of  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, the  Christian  man  is  enjoined  "  to  visit  those  who  are  sick, 
or  who  are  in  trouble,  especially  those  whom  God  hath  made 
needy  by  age,  of  by  other  sickness,  as  the  feeble,  the  blind,  and 
the  lame,  who  are  in  poverty.  These  thou  shalt  relieve  with  thy 
goods,  afler  thy  power,  and  afler  their  need,  for  thus  biddeth  the 
gospel."*  In  the  letter  to  "  Simple  Priests,"  he  declares  preach- 
ing to  be  the  great  duty  of  their  office :  "  for  this  Christ  enjoined 
on  his  disciples  more  than  any  other ;  by  this  he  conquered  the 
world  out  of  the  fiend's  hand."  In  an  unpublished  tract  against 
the  monks^ — ^he  says-^"  The  highest  service  that  men  can  arrive 
at  on  earth  is  to  preach  the  word  of  God.  This  service  fells 
peculiarly  to  priests,  and  therefore  God  more  straitly  demands  it 
of  them.  Hereby  should  they  produce  children  to  God,  and  that 
is  the  end  for  which  God  has*  wedded  the  church.  Lovely  it 
might  be,  to  have  a  son  that  were  lord  of  this  world,  but  fSadrer 
much  it  were  to  have  a  son  in  God,  who,  as  a  member  of  Holy 
Church,  shall  ascend  to  Heaven  I  And  for  this  cause  Jesus 
Christ  left  other  works,  and  occupied  himself  mostly  in  preaching ; 
and  thus  did  his  apostles,  and  for  this  God  loved  them."      He 

1  He  Myt :  Nam  praedicationis  ofBciomest  proscriptimi,  et  ofBdum  spoliandi  rab- 
ditoa  6ft  induAtoni.    Dialog,  lib.  quat.  ed.  Wirth,  Franoof.  et  Lips.  1758,  p.  131. 
S  Tanghan,  toI.  ii.,  p.  14. 
t  Ibid.  p.  18. 
4  "Contra  fratree,"  ibid.  p.  14  sq. 
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cites  in  proof  the  words  of  Christ,  Luke  xi.  28.  In  a  U*eatise  on 
the  Feigned  Contemplative  Life,^  he  describes  it  as  a  temptation 
of  the  great  adversary,  when  men  allow  themselves  to  be  drawn 
off  by  zeal  for  the  contemplative  life,  from  the  office  of  preaching. 
"Before  all" — says  he — "we  are  bound  to  follow  Christ;  yet  Christ 
preached  the  gospel  and  charged  his  disciples  to  do  the  same. 
AU  the  prophets  and  John  the  Baptist  were  constrained  by  love 
to  forsake  the  desert,  renounce  the  contemplative  life,  and  to 
preach."  "  Ah,  Lord  " — ^he  exclaims — "  what  cursed  spirit  of 
falsehood  moveth  priests  to  close  themselves  within  stone-walls 
for  all  their  life,  since  Christ  commanded  all  his  apostles  and 
priests  to  go  into  all  the  world,  and  to  preach  the  gospel  ?  Cer- 
tainly they  are  open  fools,  and  do  plainly  against  the  gospel ;  and 
if  they  continue  in  this  error,  are  accursed  of  God  as  perilous 
deceivers  and  heretics."^  In  his  work  against  the  monks,  he 
replies  to  those  who  cited  the  example  of  Mary  Magdalene  as  a 
reason  for  preferring  the  contemplative  life  :  "  The  example 
might  be  pertinent  if  the  priests  were  women,  and  if  no  command 
opposed  to  a  life  of  solitude  could  be  found  in  Scripture."  From 
what  was  usually  said  respecting  the  value  of  the  contemplative 
life,  it  might  be  gathered  "  that  Christ,  when  in  this  world,  chose 
the  life  least  suited  to  it,  and  that  he  has  obliged  all  his  priests  to 
forsake  the  better  and  take  the  worse."  "  Prayer" — he  remarks — 
"  is  good ;  but  not  so  good  as  preaching ;  and  accordingly,  in 
preaching,  and  also  in  praying,  in  the  giving  of  sacraments,  the 
learning  of  the  law  of  Grod,  and  the  rendering  of  a  good  example 
by  purity  of  life,  in  these  should  stand  the  life  of.  a  priest."^ 
Wicklif  was  of  the  opinion,  that  the  preachers  connected  with  a 
particular  church  were  unequal  to  the  task  of  providing  for  the 
wants  of  the  neglected  people.  The  idea  of  travelling  preachers 
originated  with  him.  In  vindication  of  this  method,  also,  he 
appeals  to  the  example  of  Christ.  "The  gospel" — he  says— 
"  relates  how  Jesus  went  about  in  the  places  of  the  country,  both 
great  and  small,  as  in  cities  and  castles,  or  small  towns,  and  this 
to  teach  us  to  profit  generally  unto  men,  and  not  to  forbear  to 
teach  to  a  people,  because  they  are  few,  and  our  name  may  not, 
in  consequence,  be  great."*    This  idea  of  Wicklif,  however,  as  is 

1  "  Of  a  Feigned  Contemplatiye  Life,'*  yet  impublished.     Ibid.  p.  19. 
3  Ibid.  p.  18.  3  Ibid.  p.  19.  4  Ibid.  p.  23. 
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evident  fix>m  the  earlier  history  of  the  church,  was  not  entirely 
new,  but  was  traditionally  connected  with  an  idea  which  had 
appeared  under  various  forms  ever  since  the  close  of  the  twelfth 
century. 

As  other  men,  possessed  of  the  spirit  of  reform,  had,  firom  the 
time  just  mentioned,  founded  spiritual  societies,  whose  members 
travelled  about  clad,  as  they  conceived  it,  after  the  manner  of  the 
apostles,  to  look  after  the  religious  needs  of  the  people  perishing 
through  neglect,  so  Wicklif  founded  a  society  of  this  sort,  consti- 
tuting his  school  in  the  more  limited  sense,  who  called  them- 
selves "  poor  priests,"  and  were  subsequently  called  Lollards,  a 
name  similar  to  that  of  the  Beghards,  which  was  also  similarly 
used,  to  denote  persons  of  a  pietistic,  unchurchly  bent.  They 
went  about  barefoot,  in  long  robes  of  a  russet  colour.^  Even 
Wicklif  as  it  seems,  was  not  wholly  ft^e  from  the  mistake  of 
apprehending  literally  the  duty  of  following  the  pattern  of  the 
i^postolic  church ;  and  from  this  point  of  view  he  might  be  led  to 
judge  too  imfavourably  of  the  arrangement  by  which  parish 
priests  were  set  over  particular  churches.  We  should  consider, 
however,  that  Wicklif  had  before  his  eyes  the  wicked,  arbitrary 
mode  of  filling  church  offices  in  his  time,  the  influence  of  bad 
arts  and  of  simony,  and  in  connection  therewith  the  neglect  of  a 
great  portion  of  the  people,  for  whose  religious  needs  no  provi- 
sion at  all  was  made  by  the  great  number  of  bad  ecclesiastics  and 
monks.  There  was  some  just  warrant  in  these  circmnstances  for 
the  idea  of  constituting  the  clergy  into  a  seminary  for  domestic 
missions,  so  that  the  members,  without  feeling  themselves  confined 
to  any  particular  spot,  might  be  ready  to  go  to  any  place  where 
they  might  be  needed,  to  help  the  people  in  their  spiritual 
distress.  We  see  this  bent  very  distinctly  manifested  in  Wick- 
liPs  essay  on  the  question  "  Why  poor  priests  have  no  bene- 
fices."' Speaking  here  of  the  bad  sydtem  of  patronage,  and  of 
the  bad  management  of  the  benefices,  he  says :  "  But  if  there  be 
any  simple  man  who  desireth  to  live  well,  and  to  teach  truly  the 
law  of  God,  and  despise  pride  and  other  sins  both  of  prelates  and 

I  TalaribuB  indatoe  restibas  de  roaseto.       Wtldngham  hist  angl.  in  Anglica, 
Nonnaanka,  Hibernicm,  a  reteribuA  scripta,  Franeof.  1608,  p.  191. 

Lewii,  p.  287,  (l«ft  oat  in  the  now  edition)  :  Why  poor  priests  hare  no  bene, 
flees. 
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other  men,  he  shall  be  deemed  a  hypocrite,  a  new  teacher,  a 
heretic,  and  not  suffered  to  come  to  any  benefice.  If  in  any- 
little  poor  place  he  shall  live  a  poor  life,  he  shall  be  so  per- 
secuted and  slandered,  that  he  shall  be  put  out  by  wiles,  and 
imprisoned  or  bumt."^  He  states  that  many  great  lords,  in 
order  to  palliate  their  simony,  by  which  the  most  worthless  of  men 
obtained  high  offices,  pretended  that  they  did  not  want  any  money, 
as  a  price  for  the  place,  but  only  a  present,  as  for  example,  ^^  a 
kerchief  for  the  lady,  or  a  palfrey,  or  a  tun  of  wine.  And  when 
some  lords  would  present  a  good  man,  then  some  ladies  are  the 
means  of  having  a  dancer  presented,  or  a  tripper  on  tapits,  or  a 
hunter,  or  a  hawker,  or  a  wild  player  of  summer  gambols."*  He 
denounces  the  prelates  and  lords,  who  co-operated  in  these  prac- 
tices, as  the  allies  of  antichrist.  They  would  not  suffer  Christ's 
disciples  to  teach  his  children  the  law  of  Christ  so  as  to  save  their 
souls.  And  thus  they  laboured  to  banish  Christ  and  his  law  out 
of  his  heritage,  ue,  those  souls  whom  he  redeemed^  not  with  cor- 
ruptible gold  and  silver,  but  with  the  precious  blood  of  his  own 
heart,  which  he  shed  on  the  cross  from  glowing  love.  "  Now  it 
is  to  escape  such  sins  " — says  Wicklif — "  that  some  poor  priests 
take  no  benefices.  The  poor  priests  were  afruid  that  if  they 
received  such  particular  appointments  they  should  be  withdrawn 
thereby  fcoia  better  employments,  fix)m  such  as  would  bring  more 
benefit  to  the  church.  That  was  what  they  had  to  fear  more  than 
anything  else ;  for  it  concerned  directly  their  own  persons ;  for 
they  had  received  their  whole  calling  from  God  to  help  their 
brethren,  that  they  might  get  to  heaven,  by  their  teaching,  their 
prayers,  and  example.  And  it  seemed  to  them  that  they  could 
most  easily  frilfil  this  vocation  by  a  general  curacy  of  Christian 
love  afber  the  example  of  Christ  and  the  apostles.  They  had 
never  been  tied  down  to  one  particular  place,  like  a  chained  dog. 
By  this  means  they  could  easily  deliver  themselves  fit)m  danger, 
and  were  enabled  to  give  most  assistance  to  their  brethren.  So 
now,  the  poor  priests,  when  persecuted  by  the  clerks  of  antichrist, 

1  But  if  there  be  any  simple  man,  that  denreth  to  lire  well  and  teche  trnly  God's 
law,  and  despise  pride  and  other  sins  both  of  prelates  and  other  men,  he  shall  ben 
holden  an  hypocrite,  a  new  teacher,  an  heretick,  and  not  suffered  to  come  to  any 
benefice.    L.  1.  p.  287. 

S  P.  289. 
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could  flee  without  let  or  hindrance  from  one  city  to  |  another,  as 
Christ  commanded  in  the  gospel.  So  they  conld  best  be  present 
at  once  and  lend  their  aid,  according  to  the  promptmgs  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  at  any  spot  where  they  were  needed.  •  In  this  way 
priests  and  lajrmen,  free  frt>m  all  strife,  would  be  joined  together 
in  love.^  Thus  some  poor  priests  had  associated  themselves  to- 
gether, for  the  purpose  of  following  to  the  utmost  the  example  of 
Christ  and  the  apostles  ;  of  labouring  where  there  was  the  most 
need,  as  long  as  they  still  retained  the  vigour  of  youth,  without 
condemning  other  priests,  who  faithfrdly  did  their  duty." 

Wicklif,  by  these  labours,  had  gained  a  small  party  in  his 
favour^  as  well  as  raised  up  a  considerable  number  of  enemies. 
He  well  understood  what  dangers  he  must  encoimter-by  under- 
taking the  work  of  a  reformer,  how  easily  in  these  times  a  man 
might,  in  fighting  against  the  corruptions  of  the  church,  be  called 
to  suffer  martyrdom.  He  affirms,  that  it  was  an  invention  of 
hypocrisy  to  hold  that  martyrdom  was  no  longer  possible,  because 
all  were  Christians.  He  who  declares  the  truth  which  is  opposed 
to  their  corruption,  to  prelates — whom  he  calls  satraps — shall  not 
escape  their  deadly  hatred  and  may  therefore  die  as  martyrs. 
"  And  so" — he  proceeds — "we  Christians  neednotvisit  the  heathen 
for  the  purpose  of  converting  them  and  dying  as  martyrs ;  but 
let  us  but  steadfastly  preach  the  law  of  Christ,  even  to  the  im- 
perial prelates,  and  straightway  there  shall  be  a  blooming  mar- 
Qrrdom,  if  we  hold  on  in  faith  and  patience."*  He  intimates  that 
many,  especially  the  begging  monks,  sought  his  death.^  But 
death  could  not  terrify  him,  "  for" — says  he — "  I  know  from  the 
evangelical  faith,  that  antichrist  with  his  blows  can  only  destroy 
the  body ;  but  Christ,  for  whose  cause  I  fight,  can  destroy  both 
soul  and  body  in  hell.  And  I  know  that  he  will  suffer  nothing 
to  be  wanting  of  that  which  is  most  needfrd  for  his  servants,  when 
he  has  fireely  surrendered  himself  to  a  terrible  death,  and  per- 
mitted all  me  disciples  who  were  dearest  to  him  to  endure  severe 
torments  for  their  own  benefit.^     The  begging  monks  are  here 

1  Lewis,  p.  297. 

3  Dialog,  p.  126. 

*  Spedaliter  com  tanta  multitudo  fratrum  et  aliorum  Tocatonun  Christianoriim 
clamant  contra  tuam  tententiam,  et  mortem  tuam  multipliciter  machinantur.  Ibid, 
p.  189. 

4  IMd.  p.  196. 
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mentioned  as  his  fiercest  enemies,  and  they  stood  at  the  head 
of  the  opposite  party.  In  the  year  1376,  they  extracted  firom 
his  lectures,  writings,  and  sermons,  nineteen  propositions  which 
they  marked  as  heretical,  and  sent  to  Home,  that  they  might 
there  be  condemned.  These  propositions,  doubtless,  corre- 
sponded with  the  teachings  of  Wicklif,  although  when  rent  firom 
the  connection  in  which  they  were  held  forth  by  him,  they 
sounded  more  harshly  than  in  their  proper  place,  and  were  liable 
to  be  misapprehended.  They  related  to  the  unlimited  power  of 
the  pope ;  the  secular  possessions  of  the  church  ;  the  rights  of 
laymen  over  priests ;  the  power  of  the  keys ;  the  conditional 
validity  of  excomimunication.  We  will  notice  the  most  remark- 
able of  these  propositions.  "  That  no  political  and  temporal 
rule  has  been  bestowed  in  perpetuity  on  the  pope  and  the  pre- 
lates ;  God  himself  could  not,  by  his  almighty  power,  bestow 
such  rule  in  perpetuity  on  any  man  and  his  posterity."^  *^  That 
the  perse veringly  righteous  had  not  only  the  right  to  possess,  but 
also  to  enjoy  all  earthly  things."^  Tliis  is  the  doctrine  so  much 
spoken  of,  that  all  right  of  property,  and  all  power,  are  things 
morally  conditioned ;  therefore  everything  here  depends  on  the 
subjective  worth  of  the  individual — with  sin  is  lost  the  title  to 
possess  anything.  Such  assertions  it  had  been  attempted  already 
to  find  in  many  church  fathers,  and  such  positions  created  from 
this  time  onward  a  great  sensation,  and  were  particularly  made 
use  of  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  suspicion  on  the  cause  of 
Wicklif,  and  afterwards  on  that  of  Huss,  in  a  political  point  of 
view.  When  such  propositions  were  taken  literally  and  singly, 
they  could  indeed  be  so  understood,  as  if  all  right  were  thereby 
reduced  to  subjective  opinion,  all  civil  power  and  all  civil  property 
made  dependant  on  the  subjective  judgment  of  each  man,  and 
uncertain  ;  and  as  if  the  watchword  were  thus  given  for  a  general 
upturning  of  civil  society :  but  as  we  shall  see,  Wicklif,  though 
he  uses  many  blunt  and  imprudent  expressions,  guards  suflSciently 
against  any  such  misapprehensions.  He  is  speaking  simply  of 
the  religious  and  moral  point  of  view,  of  that  which  stood  valid 
in  the  sight  of  God ;  not  of  the  political  and  juridical  point  of 
view.  "  That  when  the  church  fell  into  corruption,  the  secular 
lords  had  the  right  to  deprive  her  of  the  temporal  goods  which 

1  Article  2,  Lewis,  p.  43  (new  ed.  p.  46).  2  Art.  i. 
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she  abused."^  "  That  every  prelate,  and  also  the  pope,  when  he 
is  wrong,  may  be  accused,  judged,  and  imprisoned  by  his  subjects, 
even  laymen,"^  "  That  only  a  just  excommunication,  in  accor- 
dance with  the  law  of  Christ,  and  none  at  variance  with  that 
law,  was  binding."*  "  That  an  unconditional  power  to  bind  and 
to  loose,  not  even  God  himself  could,  by  virtue  of  his  onmipotence, 
bestow  on  any  man."'*  That  Christ  gave  the  apostles  no  power 
to  excommunicate  on  account  of  secular  things,  but  rather  the 
contrary;  therefore  the  pope  possessed  no  such  power."  "  Every 
priest  regularly  ordained  had  power  to  administer  all  the  sacra- 
ments, and  also  to  bind  and  to  loose." 

Pope  Gregory  XI.  thereupon  put  forth,  in  the  year  1377, 
against  Wicklif,  three  bulls  which  he  sent  to  England  by  a 
nuncio.  One  of  these  was  addressed  to  the  University  of  Oxford, 
the  other  to  the  bishops  of  Canterbury  and  London,  the  third  to 
King  Edward  III.^  He  pronounced  sentence  of  condemnation 
on  nineteen  of  Wicklif  s  propositions,  under  various  qualifica- 
tions. He  marked  several  of  them  as  agreeing,  though  not  in 
words,  yet  in  sense,  with  opinions  still  earlier  held  forth  by  Mar- 
silius  of  Padua  and  John  of  Jandimo,  and  condemned  by  Pope 
John  XXn.  He  directed  the  king^s  attention  particularly  to 
tBe  &ct  that  several  of  these  propositions  not  only  contradicted 
the  cathoUc  faith,  but  also  tended  to  the  subversion  of  civil  order. 
He  complained  that  such  doctrines  had  been  suflFered  to  spread 
so  widely.  He  commanded  that  Wicklif  should  be  thrown  into 
chains  and  imprisoned ;  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  have  a  hear- 
ing in  order  to  know  whether  he  held  forth  such  doctrines,  and 
in  what  sense ;  that  his  answers  should  be  reported  at  Rome,  and 
the  directions  for  his  further  treatment  should  be  waited  for  from 
that  court.  The  pope,  however,  having  doubtless  been  informed 
that  Wicklif  had  powerful  patrons  in  England,  ordered  at  the 
same  time,  that,  in  case  it  should  be  found  impracticable  to  get 
possession  of  Wicklirs  person,  still  the  bishops  above  named 
should  sit  in  judgment  upon  him,  and  take  care  that  he  should  be 
compelled  to  pay  obedience  to  a  citation  to  Rome.  The  papal  bulls 
met  with  no  favourable  reception  in  England,  except  fix)m  the 

1  Art  17,  p.  46  (new  cd.  p.  4S). 

2  Art.  19.  8  Art.  15.  *  Art  14. 
5  RftTiialdi  ann.  1377,  No.  4,  torn.  Tii.  p.  294. 
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bishops.  At  the  University  of  Oxford,*  either  sympathy  with 
WicldiTs  cause,  or  a  freer  spirit  in  opposition  to  papal  absolutism, 
and  zeal  for  the  rights  of  the  university,  made  the  authorities  for 
a  long  time  doubiM,  whether  they  should  receive  the  papal  bull 
or  reject  it  with  scorn.' 

Meantime,  the  old  King  Edward  had  died,  and  his  son  Richard 
n.  succeeded  him  in  the  government.  The  first  parliament  held 
under  his  reign  was  animated  by  a  freer  spirit  of  opposition  to 
the  papal  extortions.  This  tone  of  feeling  would  of  itself  be 
favourable  to  Wicklif  upon  the  arrival  of  the  papal  buUs.^But, 
in  addition  to  this,  the  parliament  had  entered  into  a  sort  of 
alliance  with  him  persondly,  as  the  advocate  of  the  independent 
authority  of  the  state.  The  parliament  deliberated  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  they  should  not  refrise  the  pope  the  sums*which  he 
demanded,  unterrified  by  any  threat  of  the  ban.J  J  Wicklif  was 
invited  to  give  his  opinion.  He  pronounced  in  favour  of  the 
refrisal,  and  endeavoured  to  prove  the  right  of  it  from  the  teach- 
ings of  Christ.  The  parliament  decided  in  conformity  with  this 
opinion.  The  king's  brother,  John  Gaunt  Duke'of  Lancaster, 
and  the  marshal  Henry  Percy,  were  zealous  patrons  of  Wicklif 
and  approvers  of  his  freer  spirit.*  Moreover,  he  already  had 
many  adherents  among  the  people,  consisting  partly  of  such  as 
were  susceptible  to  the  Christian  element  in  efibrts  for  reform, 
and  in  part  of  such  as  were  glad  to  join  in  the  spirit  of  opposition, 
or  had  their  pleasure  in  movements  pointing*to  something  new.^ 


1  Lewis,  p.  46  sq.  (new  ed.  p.  49  sq.) 

2  That  zealous  supporter  of  the  papal  party,  Walaiiigham,  in  his  historical  work, 
finds  much  fault  with  the  conduct  of  the  uniyersity,  whence  we  may  infer  what 
interest  was  taken  in  Wicklif 's  doctrines  at  Oxford.  Walsingham,  loc.  laud.  p.  201, 
expresses  himself  thus :  Cujus  universitatis  modem!  procuratores  siye  rectores  quan- 
tum degenerayerint  a  prudentiaseu  sapientia  antiquorum,  per  hoc  fadle  coigici  po- 
terit,  quod  audita  causa  adyentus  dicti  papalis  nuntii,  diu  in  pendulohaerebant,  utmm 
papalem  buUam  deberent  cum  honore  recipero,  yel  omnino  cum  dedeoore  refntare. 
Oxoniense  studium  generale  quam  grari  lapsu  a  sapientiae  et  sdentiae  culmine 
deddisti,  quod  quondam  inextricabilia  atque  dnbia  toti  mundo  dedarare  consuesti, 
jam  ignorantiao  nubilo  obfuscatum  dubitare  non  yereris,  quae  quemlibet  e  laicis 
Christianis  dubitare  non  decet ! 

3  Lewis,  p.  ^1  sq.  (new  ed.  p.  66  sq.) 

4  Walsingham,  who  would  naturally,  from  his  own  point  of  yiew,  trace  the  fkyour 
shown  to  Wicklif,  the  heretic,  to  nothing  but  an  impure,  worldly  interest,  says 
(page  191)  :  Quod  domini  et  magnates  terrae  multique  de  populo  ipsos  (Widefitas) 
in  suis  praedicationibus  confoyerunt,  et  fayerunt-  praedicantibus  hos  errores.    Eo 
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Hence  no  one  dared  to  execute  the  papal  bull  literally.  Yet 
Sudbury,  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Courtney,  bishop  of  Lon- 
don, set  up  a  court  at  Lambeth  near  Canterbury,  and  Wicklif 
was  summoned  to  appear  before  this  tribunal.^  The  matter 
created  a  great  sensation.  Wicklif  appeared  before  the  tribunal 
at  first  accompanied  by  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  and  Henry 
Percy.  He  was  obliged  to  press  his  way  through  a  dense  crowd, 
who  zealously  espoused  his  cause  as  that  of  a  martyr  for  the 
truth.  Percy  demanded  that  Wicklif  should  be  allowed  to  sit, 
so  that  he  might  defend  himself  at  his  ease  against  the  articles  of 
complaint.'  That  most  zealous  opponent  of  Wicklif,  Courtney, 
bishop  of  Loudon,  would  not  allow  this  to  a  person  accused  of 
heresy.  But  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  took  up  the  quarrel  on  the 
side  of  Wicklif,  and  thus  an  exchange  of  words  passed  between 
him  and  the  bishop.  Thus  was  brought  about  the  dissolution  of 
the  first  session  of  the  court.  A  second  was  opened  in  June, 
1378.  The  court,  particularly  bishop  Courtney,  was  doubtless 
inclined  to  proceed  with  more  severity  against  Wicklif;  but  they 
were  held  in  awe  by  the  power  of  his  patrons.'  The  court  was 
obliged  to  be  satisfied,  therefore,  after  Wicklif  had  given  an 
explanation  of  the  propositions  laid  to  his  charge;  in  doing 
which  he  submitted  himself  to  correction  by  the  church  in  dl 
cases  of  detected  error ;  he  protested  against  the  imputation  ot 
being  obstinately  bent  on  defending  anything  erroneous ;  he  ex- 
plained the  propositions  in  a  milder  sense,  guarded  them  against 
misconstruction,  but  without  recanting  any  one  of  them.  He 
says,  in  the  concluding  sentences  of  his  declaration,  ^^  Far  be  it 
firom  the  Church  of  Christ,  that  the  truth  should  be  condemned 

nempe  maxime,  quia  potettatem  tribuenmt  laioii  suis  assertionibus  ad  aufvendum 
temporalia  a  Teris  eoolesiastices  et  religiods.  WalBingham's  words » ihowiiig  what 
a  fpirit  of  oppotition  had  been  aroused  among  the  laity  againtt  ecdetiastics  and 
monki,  are :  Hoe  modo  .  .  .  Wyoklef  fkrore  et  diligentia  Londinenrinm  de- 
Intit  raoe  ezaminatores,  epiieopoe  derint,  et  eratit,  .  .  .  qnando  eaa  laioomm 
anribnt  initillaTit,  sed  nnde  et  aperte  at  praetcribontor  eai  doenit,  oaptana  per  talia 
gratiam  laioomm,  qui  libenter  andinnt,  quae  perrersa  sunt,  praeoipue  tamende 
eecleeia  et  penonis  eecledasticis,  et  Ubentina  impellnntnr  ad  damna  Tel  ixgnrias  infe- 
renda  religioeis  et  dericis,  cum  aliqoa  opportunitat  te  ingenerit,  quae  omnino  eztat 
eis  detiderabilis  et  rotiTa.    P.  206. 

1  Waltingham,  p.  206.   * 

S  Lewie,  p.  62,  (new  ed.  67.) 

t  Walfingham  notices  particularly  the  threats  of  Sir  Lewis  Clifibrd,  by  which  they 
were  frightened.    He  had  in  a  pompous  manner  bid  them  be  silent. 
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because  it  sounds  harshly  to  sinners  or  to  the  ignorant ;  for  then 
the  entire  faith  of  Scripture  would  be  deserving  of  condemnation." 
Of  course  the  zealots  for  the  hierarchical  party  were  much  dis- 
satisfied with  the  issue  of  the  cause,  and  saw  in  it  nothing  but  a 
yielding  up  of  their  cause  on  the  part  of  the  court,  from  motives 
of  fear. 

Wicklif  s  health  had  been  shattered  by  his  prolonged  and 
severe  labours  and  contests.  In  the  year  1379  he  was  afflicted 
with  a  dangerous  sickness.  On  his  sick-bed  he  was  visited  by  a 
deputation  of  four  doctors  of  theology  from  the  mendicant  orders, 
and  four  senators  of  the  city  of  Oxford,i  who  came  to  wish  him 
the  restoration  of  his  health.  Then  they  reminded  him  of  the 
many  calumnies  which  the  mendicant  friars  had  suffered  fix)m 
him,  and  admonished  him,  in  view  of  death,  to  retract  what  he 
had  said  against  them.  Wicklif,  who  was  too  weak  to  rise  from 
his  bed,  caused  himself  to  be  placed  erect  by  his  attendant,  and 
collecting  his  last  energies,  exclaimed  to  the  monks  :  "  I  shall  not 
die,  but  live,  and  ever  continue  to  expose  the  bad  practices  of  the 
begging-monks."     They  left  him,  covered  with  confusion. 

The  dangers  that  threatened  him,  which  indeed  were  stilj 
averted  by  the  powerftd  influence  of  his  friends,  and  the  severe 
sickness  which  oppressed  him,  could  not  break  his  courage,  nor 
deter  him  from  the  forther  prosecution  of  his  bold  projects  of 
reform.  It  characterizes  him  as  the  forerunner  of  protestantism, 
that  inasmuch  as  he  considered  the  sacred  Scriptures  the  highest 
and  the  only  source  of  knowledge  with  regard  to  the  truths  of 
faith,  and  believed  it  necessary  to  examine  all  doctrines  and 
determinations  by  this  standard^  he  held  himself  justified  in 
attacking  every  doctrine  that  could  not  be  derived  therefrom. 
So  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  make  the  Bible,  which  to  the  laity 
was  an  altogether  sealed  book,  and  to  the  clergy  of  that  age 
themselves  one  but  little  known,  accessible  to  all  as  the  common 
Bource  of  the  faith,  by  translating  it  into  the  vernacular  tongue.* 
That  Wicklif  was  not  the  only  man  filled  with  this  spirit,  that  the 
need  of  a  more  general  knowledge  of  the  Bible  was  at  that  time 
deeply  felt  by  nwmbersy  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  shortly  before 
Wicklif,  John  Trevisa,  a  parish  priest,  had*  undertaken  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Scriptures  into  the  English  language.     In  the  year 

1  Lewis,  p.  64  (new  ed.  p.  82.)  2  Ibid.,  p.  66  (newed.  p.  83.) 
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1380,  Wicklif  published  his  translation,^ — a  work  which,  as  the 
controversies  in  which  he  thereby  became  involved  plainly  show, 
required  a  bold  spirit  which  no  danger  could  appal.  Wicklif,  it 
is  true,  could  not  produce  a  Bible  in  the  English  language  to  be 
compared  with  the  German  one  afterwards  produced  by  Luther ; 
but  we  should  judge  of  it  with  reference  to  die  means  then  stand- 
ing at  his  command.  He  could  not  go  back  to  the  languages  of 
the  original,  being  ignorant  of  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek;  but 
he  spared  no  pains,  and  furnished  all  that  it  was  possible  to  Aimish 
with  the  knowledge  and  the  helps  which  he  possessed.  Besides 
comparing  many  manuscripts  of  the  Vulgate,  he  availed  himselt 
of  the  commentaries  of  Jerome  and  of  Nicholas  of  Lyra,  and 
whenever  these  comparisons  led  him  to  perceive  a  difference 
between  the  Vulgate  and  the  original,  he  directed  attention  to 
the  feet  by  marginal  references.  He  was  now  attacked  from 
various  quarters,  because  he  was  introducing  among  the  multi- 
tude a  book  reserved  exclusively  for  the  use  of  priests.  But  he 
steadfastly  defended  his  undertaking,  and  so  expressed  himself  con- 
cerning the  right  and  the  duty  of  laymen  to  draw  directly,  them- 
selves, from  the  word  of  God,  as  could  not  fell  to  provoke  against 
him  still  more  violent  attacks.  Characteristic  of  these  times  is 
the  way  in  which  Henry  Ejiighton,  a  contemporary  who,  in  his 
History  of  the  period,  has  much  to  say  about  Wicklif,^  expresses 
himself  on  this  undertaking.  Nothing  could  frunish  a  more 
striking  picture  of  the  contrast  between  the  spirit  of  Wicklif  and 
the  hierarchical  spirit  of  the  age.  We  hear  almost  the  same 
language  in  this  case,  on  WickliTs  translation  of  the  Bible,  as  was 
used  afterwards  with  reference  to  the  version  of  Luther.  Knigh- 
ton says  :  "Master  John  Wicklif  has  translated  out  of  Latin  into 
EngUsh  fhe  gospel  which  Christ  delivered  to  the  clergy  and  doc- 
tors of  the  church,  that  they  might  administer  to  the  laity  and  to 
weaker  persons,  according  to  the  state  of  the  times  and  the  wants 
of  men,  in  proportion  to  the  hunger  of  their  souls  and  in  the  way 
which  would  be  most  attractive  to  them."  In  these  words  of 
Knighton  we  recognize  the  prevailing  view  of  the  better  class 
of  clergy,  who  ever  regarded  themselves  as  tutors  over  the  reli- 
f^ous  consciousness  of  the  laity,  and  assumed  it  as  certain,  that  lay- 

1  Chronica  de  eventibas  Angliae  in  Histor.  anglic.  Bcriptor.  antiq.,  Lond.  1662, 
torn.  ii. 
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men  most  always  be  dependant  for  their  religious  education  on  the 
priests.     The  latter  were  to  impart  to  them  just  so  much  of  the 
Bible  as  seemed  to  them  proper  and  befitting.      It  was  an  abuse 
of  the  Bible  to  bestow  it  all  at  once  upon  laymen,  who  were  in- 
capable of  imderstanding  it,  and  hence  could  only  be  led  by  it 
into  error.     Knighton  proceeds  :  ^^  Thus  was  the  gospel  by  him 
laid  more  open  to  the  laity,  and  to  women  who  could  read,  than 
it  had  formerly  been  to  the  most  learned  of  the  clergy ;  and  in  this 
way  the  gospel  pearl  is  cast  abroad,  and  trodden  under  foot  of 
swine."^    He  accuses  Wickli^  so  far  as  he  attempted  to  restore  the 
true  gospel,  of  a  design  to  substitute  in  place  of  the  ancient  one  a 
new  everlasting  gospel,'  after  the  manner  of  those  sects,  against 
which  William  of  St  Amour  had  written.    This  crime,  he  says, 
was  indeed  laid  to  the  charge  of  those  Frandscans,  but  it  is  far 
more  applicable  to  the  Lollards,  who  have  rendered  the  gospel 
into  our  mother  tongue.     In  defence  of  his  translation,  Wicklif 
sdd :  "  When  so  many  versions  of  the  Bible  have  been  made, 
since  the  beginning  of  the  faith,  for  the  advantage  of  the  Latins, 
it  might  surely  be  allowed  to  one  poor  creature  of  God  to  con- 
vert it  into  English,  for  the  benefit  of  Englishmen."   Ue  appeals 
to  the  examples  of  Bede  and  of  Alfred.     Moreover,  Frenchmen, 
Bohemians,  and  Britons  had  translated  the  Bible  and  other 
books  of  devotion  into  their  respective  languages.     "  I  cannot 
see" — he  says — "  why  Englishmen  should  not  have  the  same  in 
their  language,  unless  it  be  through  the  un&ithfulness  and  negli- 
gence of  the  clergy,  or  because  om-  people  are  not  worthy  of  so 
great  a  blessing  and  gift  of  God,  in  punishment  for  their  ancient 
sins."   To  those  who  saw  something  heretical  in  the  fact  that  the 
Bible  was  translated  into  English,  he  replies:  "They  would 
condemn  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  taught  the  apostles  to  speak  in 
divers  tongues.     He  finds  fault  with  the  clergy  for  withholding 
those  keys  of  knowledge,  which  had  been  given  to  them  from 
the  laity.     He  styles  those  persons  heretics  who  aflSrmed  that 
people  of  the  world  and  lords  had  no  need  of  knowing  the  law 
of  Christ,  but  it  was  sufficient  for  them  to  know  what  the  priests 

I  Chronica  cl«  eTentibut  Angliae  in  Histor.  anglic.  scriptor.  antiq.,  p.  2644. 

S  Aliqni  laborant  ad  mutandum  evangelium  Christi  in  alind  cTangelium,  quod 
diount  fore  perfectioi  et  melius  et  dignius,  quod  appellant  evangelium  aetemum 
sire  eyangelium  apiritus  sancti. 
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imparted  to  them  orally.*  "  For  Holy  Scripture  is  the  fidth  of 
the  church,  and  the  more  familiar  they  become  with  them,  in  a 
right  believing  sense,  the  better."  He  censures  the  clergy  for 
taking  the  liberty  to  withhold  many  things  contained  in  the 
Scriptures,  which  were  against  their  own  interest,  from  the  laity ; 
as,  for  example,  whatever  related  to  the  obligation  of  the  clergy 
to  follow  Christ  in  poverty  and  humility.  All  laws  and  doctrines 
of  the  prelates  were  to  be  received  only  so  far  as  they  were 
founded  on  the  sacred  Scriptures.  As  all  believers  must  stand 
before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ  to  give  account  of  the  talents 
committed  to  them,  so  all  should  righdy  know  these  talents  and 
their  use,  in  order  that  they  may  know  how  to  render  an  account 
of  them ;  for  then  no  answer  which  must  be  given  through  a 
prelate  or  a  steward  could  be  of  any  avail,  but  each  must 
answer  in  his  own  person.  He  found  it  necessary  to  show  that 
the  New  Testament  was  intelligible  to  all  laymen  who  only  did 
what  in  them  lay  to  attain  to  the  understanding  of  it,  in  refuta- 
tion of  the  opinion  that  a  peculiar  sort  of  preparation,  which 
was  possible  only  to  the  order  of  priests,  was  requisite  for  that 
purpose.'  He  extended  this  universal  intelligibleness  of  the 
New  Testament  to  all  things  the  knowledge  of  which  was  neces- 
sary to  salvation.  The  religious  and  moral  state  of  recipiency, 
the  striving  after  righteousness,  he  maintained  to  be  the  most 
important  qualification.  Whoever,  said  he,  observes  gentleness 
and  love,  he  possesses  the  true  understanding  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. He  styles  it  a  heresy  to  affirm  that  the  gospel,  with  its 
truth  and  freedom,  did  not  suffice  for  the  salvation  of  a  Christian, 
without  the  ordinances  and  ceremonies  of  sinfid  and  ignorant 
men.  For  the  rest,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  Wicklif  allowed 
himself  to  be  carried,  by  his  reverence  for  the  Scriptures  and 
his  earpest  endeavours  to  maintain  their  sufficiency  for  all  pur- 
poses, beyond  the  measure  of  propriety,  to  fidl  of  keeping  suffi- 

1  Lewis,  p.  6S,  (new  ed,  p.  86.) 

S  Wieklif  himaelf  relates,  that  at  the  UniTenity  of  Oxford  it  had  been  ordered, 
that  priests  and  parsons  should  not  read  the  Holy  Scriptures  antQ  they  had  spent 
their  nine  or  ten  years.  But  it  is  well  to  obser?e,  as  characterising  the  times,  what 
the  Franciscan  Butler  wrote  twelye  years  later.  The  prelates  should  not  tolerate  it, 
that  erery  man  according  to  his  inclination  should  be  allowed  to  read  the  Bible 
translated  into  English,  for  this  had  often  prored  an  occasion  of  falling  into  heresies. 
It  was  not  politic  that  CTcry  man  should,  wheneyer  or  wherever  he  pleased,  devote 
himself  to  the  earnest  study  of  the  Bible.    Lewis,  p.  71,  (new  ed.  p.  88.) 
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ciendy  distinct  from  each  other  the  provinces  of  religious  and  of 
wordly  knowledge,  and  to  seek  for  the  resolution  of  questions, 
which  had  no  relation  whatever  to  the  religious  needs  and  salva- 
tion of  men  in  the  sacred  Scriptures.^ 

In  the  midst  of  these  contests,  Wicklif  ventured  to  attack  the 
doctrine  of  the  church  on  a  point  most  vitally  connected  with  the 
interest  of  the  church  party — an  attack,  which,  in  these  times, 
must  have  exposed  him  to  the  greatest  peril.  He  stood  forth,  in 
the  year  1381,  as  an  opponent  of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantia- 
tion.  This  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  relation,  in  which 
the  whole  bent  of  his  own  mind  stood  to  that  spirit,  from  which 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  had  proceeded,  and  which  had 
made  it  triumphant.  He  published,  in  his  lectures  of  the  year 
1381,  twelve  conclusions  against  this  doctrine.^ 

We  will,  in  the  first  place,  consider  more  minutely  his  way  of 
thinking  on  this  subject.  He  attacked  the  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
tiation, and  of  the  accidentia  sine  svbjectOy  on  rational  and  on 
exegetical  grounds.  As  regards  the  latter,  he  appealed  to  the 
words  of  institution,  and  held  that  the  pronoun,  "  This,"  supposed 
the  actual  presence  of  the  object  referred  to.  The  logical  refti- 
tation  connected  itself  with  his  realism,  by  which  he  was  led  to 
assume  a  onen^s  of  thought  and  being,  a  harmony  of  corre- 
spondence between  the  laws  of  thought  and  the  laws  of  creation. 
Hence,  looking  at  the  matter  from  this  point  of  view,  the  accu- 
dentia  sine  svhjecto  appeared  to  him  a  thing  inconceivable  and 
impossible,  involving  a  self-contradiction.  In  opposing  the  advo- 
cates of  this  doctrine,  he  says :  "  They  pretend  that  they  anni- 
hilate in  an  instant  the  world  created  by  God,*  because  they 
destroy  the  primal  matter  which  God  decreed  should  be  im- 
perishable ;  and  yet  they  can  make  no  new  thing  in  this  world, 
save  that  they  fabricate  unheard  of  miracles, — things,  which 
beyond  any  doubt  would  be  impossible  with  God,  (as  Gt)d's 
almighty  power  has  no  relation  to  things  impossible  in  them- 
selves).*   And  as  they  pretend,  they  make  a  new  worid.     But  we 

1  Nulla  qoidem  est  tubtUitas  in  grammatica  rel  logica  yel  alia  scientia  nominanda, 
quin  sit  exoellentius  in  scriptnra.    Dialog,  p.  23. 

2  Lewis,  p.  77,  (new  ed.  p  91.) 

9  Ponunt  enim,  quod  mundnm,  quern  deus  crearat,  statim  destruunt.     Dialog,  p. 
191. 
4  Yid.  WickliTs  doctrine  of  God's  omnipotence. 
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all  suppose  that  God  does  nothing  without  a  sufficient  reason, 
that  he  does  not  destroy  a  nature  which  is  incapable  of  sin,  that 
he  does  not  confound  the  ideas  implanted  in  us  by  nature,^  unless 
some  greater  advantage  or  some  better  reason  exists  for  so  doing." 
"What,  then,  could  induce  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ'' — says  he — 
"  so  to  take  away  from  his  worshippers  the  judgment  of  reason, 
when  not  a  particle  of  good  was  to  accrue  from  so  doing ;  for  it 
can  not  be  proved  by  reason  or  by  Scripture  that  such  an  illusion 
is  necessary  for  men  as  an  accidens  sine  subjecto,  when  bread  and 
wine  remaining  would  in  a  more  suitable  way  represent  the  body 
of  Christ.  And  there  may  be  body  and  blood  of  Christ  as  well 
in  each  point  of  such  a  substance,  as  in  any  point  of  such  a 
monstrous  accident ;  and  stiU  greater  reverence  to  God  would  be 
produced  thereby."*  He  affirms  that  it  was  incongruous  with 
Christ's  nature  to  work  a  miracle  of  annihilation  :  it  was  contrary 
to  the  whole  analogy  of  his  miraculous  works  during  his  life  on 
earth.  Let  us  cite  the  characteristic  words  of  Wicklif  himself: 
"  They  say,  in  the  consecration  of  the  host,  they  consecrate  bread 
and  wine  into  nothing.  But  Christ,  though  he  was  called  by  an 
indolent  servant  a  hard  master,  never  cursed  in  so  hard  a  style 
anything  that  can  be  named ;  for,  when  ho  cursed  the  fig-tree,  it 
still  continued  to  exist  in  its  substance ;  for,  far  was  it  from 
Christ,  either  on  account  of  sin  or  an  emblem  of  sin,  to  destroy 
utterly  his  own  creation,  and  no  creature  can  do  anything,  unless 
the  agency  of  the  Creator  precedes.  It  is  manifest  that,  although 
they  bless  the  bread,  as  they  say,  to  nothing,  yet  Christ  preserves 
it,  because  it*is  his  creation."*  "  The  author  of  these  falsehoods" 
— says  he — "  is  not  He  who  spake  and  it  stood  fast,  but  rather 
that  lying  spirit,  who  spake,  and  it  ceased  to  be."  When  the 
determinations  of  the  Lateran  council  under  Lmocent  HI.  were 
dted  as  testimony  in  fetvour  of  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation, 

1  Page  193:  Omnet  admittimut,  qood  deos  nihil  potest  faoare  nifi  probabili 
imtione,  neo  dettmit  natoram  impeccabilem,  nee  confonditnotitiain  naturaliter  nobis 
datam. 

2  Page  194. 

3  Page  198 :  Propter  peocatum  yel  flguram  peccati.  By  the  latter  phrase  he  doubt- 
leas  intended  to  intimate  that  the  barrenness  of  the  fig  tree  was  emblematical  of  the 

oral  barrenness  of  the  Jewish  people. 

4  Patet,  at  eonsonat,  quod  licet  ipsi  benedicant  panem,  at  lalse  dicunt,  in  nihilum, 
tamen  Christus,  cam  sit  saa  febrica,  ipsomserrat. 
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he  replied  :  Although  Innocent  may  have  taught  such  an  insane 
fiction  as  the  monks  affirm,  still  this  can  make  out  nothing  against 
the  truth  which  is  founded  on  the  gospel ;  for  it  is  from  this 
source  all  truth  must  be  derived,  ajid  especially  that  truth  which . 
relates  to  our  faith.^  He  alludes  to  the  fact  that  he  had  sent  to 
the  satraps  (the  prelates)  three  theses  :  First,  if  by  the  power  of 
those  sacramental  words,  an  ^^  accident  without  a  subject"  was 
posited  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar,  then  the  sacrament  itself 
also  was  an  accident ;  secondly,  there  had  never,  from  the  be- 
ginning, been  a  more  monstrous  heresy  than  this ;  thirdly,  this 
sacrament  was  in  a  natural  way  true  bread,  and  truly  the  body 
ofChrist.* 

With  regard  to  Wicklif  s  own  view  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  he  contended  against  every  mode  of  a 
bodily  presence  of  Christ,  every  mode  of  conceiving  a  strict  and 
proper  connection  of  body  and  blood  with  the  bread  and  wine. 
He  contended  against  that  earlier  view  set  forth  by  John  of  Tans, 
of  a  so-called  impanatiorij  the  view  that  in  virtue  of  a  union  of 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  with  the  bread  and  wine  like  the 
union  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ,  the  predicates  of  the  one 
might  be  transferred  over  to  the  other.  He  affirmed  that  bread 
and  wine  are  called  body  and  blood  of  Christ  only  in  a  symboli- 
cal sense,  as  in  general  one  thing  may,  in  an  improper  sense,  be 
called  by  the  name  of  another.  But  he  regarded  it  as  being  not 
merely  a  representativej  but  also  an  active  symbol  for  believers ; 
that  the  symbols  were  actually  that  which  they  represented  in  a 
certain  relation,  habitudinalitery  that  is,  insomuch  that  believers, 
who  partook  of  the  holy  supper  with  true  devotion,  were  thereby 
placed  in  a  real  union  with  Christ.  He  endeavoured  to  prove 
this  by  comparing  the  language  with  other  similar  modes  of  ex- 
pression in  the  Scriptures.  "  Homely  examples" — ^he  says — "  may 
be  adduced  in  illustration.  It  is  not  required,  but  contradicts 
the  truth,  to  say  that  a  man,  by  becoming  a  lord  or  a  prelate  of 
the  church,  ceases  to  be  the  same  person,  when  he  continues  to 

1  Et  esto,  quod  Innocentins  III.  deyiarit  in  ista  dementia,  ut  fratres  sibi  impo> 
nnnt ;  scio  tamen  ex  fide  Cliristii  quod  quicquid  in  materia  ista  definierit,  non  debet 
aoceptari  a  fidelibus,  nisi  de  quanto  in  lege  erangelica  est  Amdatum,  cum-oertus  sum 
ex  eadem  fide,  quod  in  ista  lege  omnis  yeritas  et  speoialiter  yeritas  fidei  secundum 
mensuram,  quae  magii  oongruit,  oontinetur.    Dial.  p.  196. 

9  Djid.  p.  197. 
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be  the  same,  although,  in  a  certain  sense,  more  exalted  substance. 
So  we  should  believe  that  the  bread,  through  the  power  of  the 
sacramental  words  in  virtue  of  the  consecration  by  the  high  priest, 
becomes  truly  Christ's  body.  The  substance  of  the  bread  is  not 
thereby  destroyed  but  exalted  to  a  nobler  substance.^  Do  we 
really  believe  that  John  the  Baptist,  when  he  was  by  the  power 
of  Christ's  word  made  Elias,  ceased  thereby  to  be  John,  or  any- 
thing that  he  in  substance  was  before  ?  In  like  manner,  it  is  not 
required  to  say  that  the  bread,  although  it  began  to  be  the  body 
of  Christ  by  the  power  of  his  words,  therefore  ceased  to  be  bread.'* 
Both  might  so  subsist  together,  that  Christ  might  callJohn  Elias, 
and  yet  John  might  say  he  was  not  Elias.  "  For  the  one  means" 
— says  he — **that  John  is  Elias  in  a  figurative  sense,  and  the  other, 
that  he  is  not  Elias  in  person."  After  the  same  analogy  the 
bread,  if  one  speaks  in  the  proper  sense,  is  noty  and  yet,  in  the 
symboHc  sense,  it  is  the  body  of  Christ ;  it  is  only  necessary  to 
distinguish  the  different  senses  in  which  a  thing  is  affirmed  or 
denied.*  He  cites  in  proof  the  case  that  Christ,  with  a  certain 
reference,  is  called  by  the  apostle  Paul,  1  Cor.  x.,  a  rock ;  and 
that,  according  to  the  41st  chapter  of  Genesis,  the  seven  ears  of 
com  and  the  seven  fat  kine  were  seven  fruitfiil  years, — ^not  that 
they  represented,  but  that  they  were  these  years.' 

He  observes  that  there  are  three  modes  of  being,  that  may  be 
attributed  to  the  body  of  Christ, — his  being  in  heaven,  in  the 
world  generally,  and  in  the  holy  supper.  We  should  not  repre- 
sent the  matter  as  if  that  which  is  represented  by  something  else 
in  a  certain  relation,  hahitudinaliter^  came  to  it  by  some  motion 
in  space,  or  as  if  an  actual  change  took  place  by  some  process 
taking  place  in  the  thing  represented.  We  should  not  conceive 
that  the  body  of  Christ  descends  to  the  host,  which  is  consecrated 
in  a  particular  church ;  but  it  remains  above,  fixed  and  unmovedj^ 
in  heaven.  Hence  that  body  is  present  in  the  host  spiritually, 
not  dimensionally,  as  in  heaven.  Christ  is  spiritually  present, 
as  man,  in  every  part  of  the  world.  Yet,  in  the  consecrated  host, 

1  Com  natnra  panis  non  ex  hinc  dettmitar,  sed  in  digniorem  substantiain  exalta- 
tur.    P.  190. 

2  £t  conformiter  non  oontrmdicnnt,  sed  aequiTocant  qui  concedunt,  quod  hoc  s&cra- 
mentom  non  est,  supple,  naturaliter  corpus  Chrisi,  et  idem  sacramentum  est  flgurali- 
ter  corpus  Christi.    Ibid. 

»  Ibid.  p.  200. 

VOL.  IX.  (> 
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Christ  is  present  in  a  far  different  manner,  since  he  is,  habitudin- 
alitery  the  very  host  itself.  And  in  relation  to  spiritual  being  and 
potential  being  be  is  still,  again,  differently  present  in  every  part 
of  the  same.  And  thus  it  is  evident,  that  in  a  twofold  respect 
the  body  of  Christ  is  in  the  place  of  the  consecrated  host.^ 

Thus  it  may  be  explained,  how  Wicklif,  in  an  English  con- 
fession, could  honestly  say  :  ^  I  acknowledge  that  the  sacrament 
of  the  altar  is  Verily  Grod'a  body  in  the  form  of  bread ;  but  it  is 
God*s  body  after  a  different  manner  than  that  body  is  in  heaven."* 
We  see  how  in  Wicklif,  the  denying  of  the  corporeal  presence  of 
Christ  in  the  eucharist,  under  the  supposition  of  a  merely  spiri- 
tual presence,  is  connected  with  too  sensuous  a  representation  of 
heaven,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  glorified  body  of  Christ,  when 
he  says :  "  In  heaven  is  his  foot  in  the  form  of  flesh  and  blood  ; 
but  in  the  sacrament  is  God's  body,  by  a  miracle  of  God,  in  the 
form  of  bread."  How  it  is  that  although  Christ  is  not  corpo- 
really present,  yet  faith  must  fasten  only  on  him,  he  illustrates 
as  follows :  "  As  one  thinks  not  of  the  material  of  which  a  statue  is 
made,  whether  it  be  made  of  oak  or  of  ash,  and  fixes  his  thoughts 
only  on  that  of  which  it  is  the  figure,  so  and  still  more,  one  should 
be  far  from  thinking  of  the  species  of  bread,  but  he  should  think 
only  on  Christ,  and  with  all  the  purity,  all  the  devotion,  and  all 
the  love,  which  God  pleased  to  give  him,  reverence  Christ ;  and 
then  he  receives  God  spiritually  to  more  effect  than  the  priest 
who  chants  the  mass  with  less  charity."* 

Wicklif  says  himself,  in  a  passage  of  his  Trialogue,  that  he 
was  certain  of  the  negatives,  viz.,  that  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation  and  the  doctrine  of  the  accidentibus  sine  mhjectOy  could 
not  be  true ;  more  uncertain  of  the  positive  side,  how  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  conceive  the  relation  of  the  consecrated  bread  and  wine 
to  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  Hence  may  be  explained  how 
it  should  happen  that  he  does  not  always  express  himself  exactly 

1  Ibid.  p.  204. 

8  Lewis,  p.  285  (new  ed.  p.  835.) 

S  Lewis,  p.  285  (new  ed.  p.  335) :  As  a  man  leeres  for  to  thenk  the  kinde  of  an 
yxnage  whether  it  be  of  oke  or  of  ashe,  and  settys  his  thought  in  him  in  whom  is  the 
ymage :  so  myche  more  schuld  a  man  leve  tho  thenk  on  the  kynde  of  brede,  but 
thenk  upon  Christ ;  and  with  alle  deness,  alle  devotion,  and  alle  charitye  that  God 
wolde  gif  him  worschippe  he  Crist,  and  then  he  reeeiyes  God  ghostly  more  meedfuUy 
than  the  prist  that  syngns  the  masse  in  less  charity.  For  the  bodely  et>-ng  ne  profites 
nonth  to  soule,  but  in  alsmykul  as  the  soule  is  fedde  with  charity. 
1 
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alike  on  this  doctrine.  To  contend  against  the  sensuous  ten- 
dency to  set  forth  the  spiritual  union  with  Christ  as  the  principal 
thing,  he  ever  regarded  as  the  point  of  greatest  importance,  and 
this  predominant  interest  in  favour  of  the  spiritual  mode  of  ap- 
prehension, may  in  fact  have  led  him  into  many  false  interpre- 
tations. Remarkable  is  the  way  in  which  he  expresses  himself 
on  this  subject,  in  an  English  work  of  his,  entitled  the  Wickett 
(door  to  the  Christian  life).^  He  here  affirms  Scripture  does  not 
say,  that  Christ  at  the  institution  blessed  the  hread  and  wine, 
but  it  seems  on  the  contrary,  that  he  blessed  his  disciples,  whom 
he  had  appointed  to  be  witnesses  of  his  life-giving  sufferings,  and 
in  them  he  left  his  blessed  word,  which  is  the  bread  of  life ;  as  it  is 
written,  that  man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  hut  by  every  word 
that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God.  And  so  Christ  had 
called  himself  the  bread  of  life  that  came  down  firom  heaven,  and 
Christ,  in  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  (he  means  no  doubt  the  gos- 
pel of  John),  often  says,  the  words  which  I  speak  to  you  are 
spirit  and  life.  Hence  it  seems  rather  that  he  blessed  his  disci- 
ples, than  the  bread  and  wine ;  for  in  them  was  the  bread  of  life 
left,  much  more  than  in  the  material  bread  and  wine.'  For  the 
material  bread  b  a  perishable  thing,  Matthew  xv.  17 ;  for  the 
blessing  of  Christ  preserved  his^  apostles  spiritually  and  bodily  at 
the  same  time ;  where  he  cites  Chris1?s  promise  that  no  one  of 
his  disciples  should  be  lost  except  Judas.  Christ  says  not  this 
bread  is  my  body,  or,  that  the  bread  should  be  given  for  the  life 
of  the  world, — where  it  appears  that  Wicklif  did  not  refer  the 
pronoun  "  This**  to  the  bread,  but  as  Carlstadt  afterwards  seems 
to  have  done,  to  Christ's  body.'  And  in  proof  of  the  assertion 
that  all  depends  here  upon  the  spiri^  not  upon  the  flesh,  he  cites 
the  words  of  Christ  in  John  vi.  63 ;  and  next  the  words  in  John 
xii.  24 ;  "  From  these  words" — he  adds — "  we  may  perceive  that 

1  Wycklyffes  Wycket,  whych  he  made  in  Eiag  Richard's  days  the  second,  pub- 
lished at  Nuremberg,  1546,  then  afterwards  reprinted  at  the  University  of  Oxford, 
182S,  which  edition  lies  here  before  ns. 

3  Wycket,  p.  15 :  Therfore  it  semeth  more  that  he  blessed  his  disciples,  and  also 
his  apostles,  in  whom  the  bread  of  lyfe  was  lefte  more  then  in  materiall  breade. 

8  And  often  the  scripture  saith,  that  Jesu  toke  breade  and  brake  it  and  gaye  it  to  his 
disciples  and  sayd,  take  ye  eat  ye,  this  is  my  bodye  that  shalbe  geyen  for  you.  But 
he  sayd  not  this  bread  is  my  body,  or  that  the  brede  shnld  be  geyen  for  the  lyfe  of 
the  world. 

o2 
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Christ  according  to  the  flesh  must  die,  and  that  in  his  death  is 
given  the  fruit  of  eternal  life  for  all  who^  believe  in  him." 

Wicklif  even  declares  with  great  vehemence,  his  opposition  to 
that  doctrine  of  "  the  accidents  without  a  subject,"  which  to  him 
seemed  so  much  at  variance  with  the  bible  and  with  reason.  He 
represents  it  as  one  of  Satan's  most  cunning  manoeuvres,  to 
succeed  in  persuading  men  to  believe  this  monstrous  doctrine. 
He  thus  expresses  himself  on  the  subject  in  his  Trialogue.^  "  The 
cunning  craft  of  Satan  strove  a  long  time  to  work  up  this  delu- 
sion, to  mislead  the  church  into  this  heresy."  He  represents 
Satan  as  saying :  "  If  by  my  representative  the  antichrist,  I  can 
so  far  lead  astray  the  iaithftd  of  the  church,  that  they  shall  hold 
this  sacrament  to  be  no  longer  bread,  but  an  abominable  acci- 
dent, I  shall  by  that  very  thing  lead  them  afterwards  to  believe 
whatever  I  will."  He  means  that  by  the  same  analogy,  it  might 
be  said  to  the  communities,  *^  In  whatever  vices  a  prelate  may 
live,  yet  this  should  never  be  believed^of  him  by  the  people  bis 
subjects.  He  would  say  that,  by  this  analogy,  those  dignities  of 
the  clergy  which  are  to  be  reverenced  by  laymen,  may  be  retained 
in  spite  of  all  their  crimes,  if  every  thing  was  to  be  considered  as 
an  accident  without  a  subject." 

He  denominates  the  adoration  of  the  host  a  species  of  idolatry. 
When  it  was  objected,  that  this  adoration  was  not  paid  to  the 
host  but  to  Christ,  he  replied :  "  The  same  may  be  said  of  any 
creature,  which,  according  to  this  doctrine,  should  therefore  be 
adored  ;  for  it  is  certain,  that  in  every  creature  is  the  trinity,  and 
that  is  something  far  more  perfect  than  the  body  of  Christ."*  Yet 
Wicklif  does  not  reject  altogether  the  custom  of  adoration  in  this 
regard,  since  he  says  :  ^^  Still  we  adore  this  host,  according  to  the 
faith  of  scripture,  in  a  way  more  safely  warranted,  and  so  also  the 
cross  of  our  Lord,  or  other  images  made  by  men." 

Wicklif  went  to  such  a  length  in  his  altogether  too  dogmati- 
cal zeal  as  to  regard  this  doctrine  both  as  an  invention  of  Satan 
afld  also  as  an  error  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  saving 
faith :  and  beUeved  it  necessary  to  suppose  that  those  advocates 
of  this  doctrine,  whom  he  would  not  wilUngly  cut  off  from  salvar 

1  lib.  iT.  p.  201. 

3  Qaiaoertum  est,  quod  in  qvalibet  creatara  est  trinitas  increata,  et  ilia  est  longe 
perfectior  quam  est  corpus  Christi.    P.  202. 
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tion,  as  for  example,  Robert,  bishop  of  Lincohi,  venerated  by  him 
as  a  witness  for  die  tmth,  must,  before  their  departore,  have  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  this  heresy,  and  repented  of  it.^  We  re- 
cognize here  that  one-sided  dogmatic  tendency  of  protestantism, 
which  is  inclined  to  lay  an  undue  stress  on  formal  conceptions. 
But  at  the  same  time  we  should  carefully  keep  in  mind,  that 
before  men  were  in  a  condition  to  understand  the  real  historical 
process  of  development  of  the  religious  life  and  its  relation  to 
doctrine,  they  must  have  been  quite  incapable  of  understanding 
the  relative  necessity  of  certain  doctrinal  modes  of  expression  for 
certain  times,  in  a  certain  spiritual  atmosphere,  though  such 
modes  of  expression,  objectively  considered,  may  be  incorrect. 

Having  thus  thrown  a  glance  at  WickliPs  doctrine  of  the 
Lord's  supper,  we  now  return  back  to  the  history.  In  the  year 
1381,  then,  Wicklif  put  forth  the  following  theses  on  the  Lord's 
supper :  '^  The  right  faith  of  a  Christian  is  this,  that  this  com- 
mendable sacrament  is  bread  and  body  of  Christ,  as  Christ  is 
true  Gk>d  and  true  man  ;  and  this  faith  is  founded  on  Christ's 
own  words  in  the  Gospels."  He  adverts  to  the  testimony  of  the 
church  fathers,  and  characterizes  this  faith  as  perfectly  consonant 
with  reason.  He  adduces  the  proofs  in  confirmation  of  it  from 
the  epistles  of  St  Paul.  He  calls  upon  the  secular  lords  to 
defend  this  faith,  as  they  were  bound  to  do  on  peril  of  their 
salvation. 

The  case,  however,  was  quite  different  with  WickliPs  attack 
on  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  from  what  it  had  been  with 
his  previous  contests.  When  he  attacked  the  tyranny  and  the 
vices  of  the  clergy,  of  the  mendicants,  he  could  reckon  on  a  host 
of  allies,  even  such  as  did  not  agree  with  him  in  his  dogmatic 
convictions.  But  here  the  question  related  to  the  weightiest 
doctrines  of  the  church,  the  opponents  of  which  had  long  since 
been  condemned  as  heretics.  The  chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Oxford  called  together  twelve  doctors,  and  with  their  concur- 
rence, published  a  solemn  judgment,  declaring  the  theses  put 
forth  by  Wicklif  on  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  to  be 
heretical ;  and  the  preaching  of  these  views  were  forbidden  on 
penalty  of  imprisonment  and  the  infliction  of  the  ban.     Wicklif, 

1  Moltot  antem  tuppono  tedactot  fuitM  hac  haeresi,  qui  finaliter  poenitebant,  ut 
■uppono  dt  domino  Lincoliiieiiti.   P.  196. 
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however,  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  disturbed  by  this  proceeding, 
but  boldly  told  the  chancellor  that  neither  he  nor  any  other 
member  of  his  council  would  be  able  to  point  out  anything 
heretical  in  him.  Then  following  out  his  principles  respecting 
the  relation  of  the  church  to  the  state,  he  made  his  appeal  to  the 
king. 

Meanwhile,  through  the  spread  of  Wicklif  s  principles,  and 
owmg  to  the  impulse  he  had  communicated  and  the  influence  of 
his  party,  which  extended  in  various  ways  through  the  diflerent 
ranks  of  society,  to  the  very  lowest,  various  foreign,  secular,  and 
political  elements  entered  into  the  fermentation  that  had  been 
produced,  which  threatened  a  catastrophe.  There  were  appear- 
ances similar  to  those  which  started  up  amidst  the  Donatist 
movements  in  North  Africa,  and  in  the  peasant  war  connected 
with  the  German  reformation.  These  movements  seem  to  have 
sprung  up  originally  independent  of  Wicklif  s  influence,  direct 
or  indirect,  and  to  have  been  owing  to  other  causes.  The  mani- 
fold oppressions  of  the  country  people  called  forth  powerful 
reactions,  and  a  little  spark  might  grow  into  a  large  fire.  The 
spirit  that  revolted  against  oppression  brought  on  a  disposition 
to  resist  all  regular  authority,  and  to  reduce  everything  to  a 
level.  These  movements  do  not  seem  even  to  have  stood  so 
closely  connected  with  the  reformatory  tendency  proceeding  from 
Wicklif  as  the  disturbances  of  the  later  peasant  war  in  Germany 
stood  with  the  ideas  difiused  by  Luther,  and  misapprehended 
by  some  of  the  people.  Still,  the  reformatory  elements  set 
in  motion  by  Wicklif  might  enter  into  combination  with  refox^ 
matory  movements  of  quite  another  character,  relating  purely 
to  political  matters ;  and  the  attach  on  the  power  and  rule  of  a 
corrupt  clergy  called  forth  by  Wicklif,  might  present  somewhat 
the  appearance  of  a  common  cause.  Add  to  this,  that  men 
of  a  violent  and  fanatical  spirit  of  reform  placed  themselves,  at 
this  time — Uke  those  enthusiasts  attacked  by  Luther  in  his 
later  days,  the  leaders  of  the  people  in  the  peasant  war, — at 
the  head  of  the  excited  people,  or  espoused  their  cause  with 
visionary  expectations.  We  cannot  say  that  such  men  had 
been  first  roused  by  the  impulse  which  proceeded  from  Wicklif, 
that  they  had  first  received  and  afterwards  fiirther  developed 
the  seeds  which  he  scattered  abroad.     A  man  from  whom  some 
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great  moyement  proceeds  seldom  stands  alone.  Generally  there 
is  some  common  element  in  the  spiritual  atmosphere,  which 
brings  such  men  npon  the  public  stage,  though  minds  of  a  kin- 
dred bent  show  themselves  sometimes  pure,  sometimes  the  re- 
verse ;  in  some  cases,  full  of  good  sense ;  in  others,  extravagant 
and  ianaticaL  So  it  seems  to  have  been  with  the  reformatory 
movements  and  elements  of  rebellion  against  the  hierarchy  which 
sppeared  in  England  at  the  present  time.  There  was  a  priest, 
John  Balle,  chaplain  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  not  from 
Wicklifs  school,  nor  first  aroused  by  Wicklif s  influence ;  for, 
before  the  latter  came  upon  the  public  stage,  this  person  had  al- 
ready created  a  sensation  by  his  preaching.^  This  man  seems 
not  to  have  started,  like  Wicklif,  from  a  determinate  dogmatic 
tendency  opposed  to  the  dominant  church  system,  but  to  have 
embailLed  in  his  undertakings  merely  as  a  practical  reformer. 
Perhaps  he  appeared  first  as  one  of  the  preachers  of  repentance 
in  those  times,  and  vigorously  attacked  the  reigning  vices  and 
immoralities  of  the  day,  understood  how  to  work  on  the  passions 
of  the  people,  had  many  followers,  and  was  thus  carried  along 
firom  one  step  to  another.  He  inveighed  especially  against  the 
vices  prevailing  among  the  clergy  and  the  nobility.  This  pleased 
the  people.*  He  declaimed  against  the  superfluity  of  wealth 
among  Ae  clergy,  spoke  of  their  growing  rich  at  the  people's 
cost.  Tythes — he  said — ought  not  to  be  paid  to  parsons,  when 
those  that*^aid  them  were  poorer  than  the  parsons.  Neither 
ought  tythes  or  oblations  to  be  paid,  when  it  was  evident  that 
the  laity  led  better  lives  than  the  parsons.'  He  seems  to  have 
been  zealous  against  the  unchastity  of  the  clergy,  and  probably 
remonstrated  as  the  representatives  of  the  Hildebrandian  refor- 
matory spirit  had  formerly  done,  against  the  practice  of  allowing 

1  Knighton  says  concerning  Wieklifs  relationf  with  him :  Hie  hahuit  praecuno- 
rem  Johannem  Balle,  irelnti  Christus  Johannem  baptistam,  qui  yias  tuas  in  talibus 
opinioniha8  praepararit.    Hist.  angl.  script,  torn,  ii.,  p.  2644* 

S  Knighton,  his  riolent  opponent,  says  of  him :  Qal  praedicator  famosissimns  ha- 
bebatnr  apnd  lai'cos,  qui  per  plora  retroacta  tempora  verbum  del  insipienter  sparse- 
rat,  loUinm  cnm  tritico  immiscendo,  laids  nimis  placens.  P.  2634.  When  this  op- 
ponent says  of  him,  that  he  mixed  tares  with  the  good  fruit  in  his  sermons,  it  wonld 
seem  that  eyen  his  enemy  mnst  find  something  to  commend  in  him,  which  may  refer 
to  his  practical  ezhortationii. 

3  Walsingham,  p.  275. 
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illegitimate  sons  of  clergymen  to  obtain  spiritual  promotion.^  In 
all  this,  as  appears  evident  from  what  has  been  said,  he  presented 
numerous  points  of  contact  with  Wicklif,  which,  however,  is  no 
proof  of  any  ferther  relationship  of  spirit,  or  connection  between 
the  two  men.  Neither  is  it  certain  that  John  Balle,  at  any  later 
period,  embraced  WickliPs  doctrines.  For  when  his  opponents, 
who  were  also  the  fierce  opponents  of  Wicklif,  say  that  he  dis- 
seminated Wicklifs  doctrines  among  the  people,^  stiU  this  amounts 
to  no  proof  that  he  did  so.  After  having  thus  wielded  an  influ- 
ence over  the  people  for  a  considerable  time,  he  was  finally  arrest- 
ed, and,  to  their  great  chagrin,  cast  into  prison  at  Canterbury. 
Meanwhile  insurrection  spread  far  and  wide  among  the  populace. 
The  possessions  of  the  archbishop  were  attacked.  And  it  is  a 
noticeable  fact,  though  one  that  has  often  occurred  at  other  times, 
that  men,  impelled  by  a  wild  spirit  of  fanaticism,  men,  who  in 
other  respects  indulged  themselves  in  every  species  of  abomina- 
tion, wishing  to  appear  only  as  champions  for  justice  and  liberty, 
would  allow  of  no  theft,  no  robbery  to  gratify  private  avarice. 
These  mobs  had  attacked  a  castle  belonging  to  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster.  He  was  particularly  unpopular  with  them.  And 
yet  we  have  seen  that  this  duke  was  WickUfs  ancient  patron — 
which  shows,  again,  that  there  could  not  have  been  any  connec- 
tion between  these  two  different  movements.  On  this  occasion 
one  of  the  mob  stole  a  beautiftil  vessel  of  silver,  which  he  wished 
to  retain  for  himself;  but  his  companions  tossed  him  Ad  the  vase 
into  the  flames,  crying :  We  are  not  thieves  and  robbers,  but 
zealots  for  truth  and  justice  P  By  this  insurrectionary  mob 
Balle  was  Uberated  firom  his  dungeon  and  received  with  enthu- 
siasm as  a  martyr.  He  stood  up  as  a  preacher  before  an  audience 
of  thousands,  and  added  fuel  to  the  flame.  The  multitude  wanted 
to  make  him  their  archbishop  and  chancellor.  One  sentence  in 
a  sermon  of  his  which  he  preached  before  a  mob  composed  of  two 

1  That  is,  if  we  may  gather  this  from  the  words  of  Walningham,  which,  comiiig 
from  the  lips  of  bo  yiolent  an  antagonist,  are  not  to  he  taken  in  so  literal  a  sense. 
Perhaps  they  state  his  own  conclusion  from  a  fact,  rather  than  the  flsct  as  it  reaUy 
was.  His  words  are :  Docuit  etiam  neminem  aptum  regno  dei,  qui  non  in  matrimo- 
nio  natus  ftiisset 

2  As  Walsingham  says :  Docuit  et  perrersa  dogmata  perBdi  Johannis  Wicklef. 

3  Knighton,  p.  2636. 
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hundred  thouBand  people,  characterizes  the  man :  ^  When  Adam 
delved  and  Eve  span,  who  was  then  the  gentleman  ?"^  He  then 
went  on  to  prove  that  bj  nature  all  were  created  equal ;  bond- 
age had  been  introduced  only  bj  sinful  men,  subjugating  others, 
in  opposition  to  God's  will ;  for,  if  it  had  pleased  God  to  create 
serfs,  he  would  have  determined,  in  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
who  should  be  a  serf  and  who  a  freeman.  They  should  consider, 
then,  he  said  to  ^he  assembled  crowd,  that  the  time  had  now 
come,  when,  casting  off  the  joke  of  servitude,  they  cx)uld  enjoy 
the  long  desired  liberty.  Therefore  he  exhorted  them  to  behave 
as  men  of  understanding.  And  from  love  to  the  Father  of  the 
hou8e,^who  purges  the  field  from  tares,  they  should  feel  bound 
also  to  do  the  same  now ;  first,  putting  to  death  the  lords  and 
nobles  of  the  realm,  then  the  judges  and  jurists,  next,  all  whom 
they  knew  would  in  any  other  way  do  mischief  to  the  common- 
wealth. Then,  and  not  till  then,  would  they  secure  to  them- 
selves peace  and  freedom  for  the  future,  when  there  was  equal 
liberty,  dignity,  and  authority  among  them  all.  John  Balle  after- 
wards fell  a  victim  to  his  fanaticism ;  he  was  taken  prisoner  and 
executed  as  a  rebel.  This  insurrection  of  the  peasantry,  which 
led  to  great  havoc  and  destruction,  was  finally  put  down  by 
force.  Now,  although,  as  is  evident,  all  this  was  a  thing  quite 
fordgn  from  the  spirit  of  Wicklif,  yet  it  was  eagerly  seized  upon 
afterwards  by  his  enemies,  as  a  pretext  for  connecting  the  aims 
and  intentions  of  the  so-caUed  Lollards,  with  the  object  proposed 
by  those  disturbances.  Many  of  WickliTs  disciples  among  the 
clergy  and  the  knights,  disciples  among  the  clergy  who  did  not 
conduct  their  labours  with  the  prudence  of  their  master,  and  who 
manifested  in  their  sermons  too  violent  a  zeal  for  reform,  may  have 
contributed  to  this  result. 

Wicklif  himself  meddled  too  much  with  reform  beginning  from 
without,-^a  spirit  which  passed  over,  also,  to  the  party  he  founded. 
And  this  circumstance  would  contribute,  still  more,  to  place  his 
cause  in  a  fisdse  light.  He  presented  to  the  parliament  a  paper, 
in  which  he  proposed  that  the  king  and  the  realm  should  obey 
prelates  only  so  far  as,  according  to  the  teaching  of  Scripture, 
such  obedience  belonged  to  the  obedience  of  Christ ;  because 

1  Walringham,  p.  275 :  Wahn  Adam  dalfe  and  Ere  span,  who  was  than  a  gen- 
tltman  ? 
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Otherwise  Christ  must  obey  antichrist.  For  there  was  no  neu- 
tral ground  between  Christ  and  antichrist.  All  obedience 
should  be  paid  solely  to  Christ ;  and  any  act  of  obedience  not 
paid  to  him^  must  therefore  be  paid  to  antichrist.  He  cites,  in 
proof,  Christ's  words :  "  He  that  is  not  for  me  is  against  me." 
That  the  money  of  the  kingdom  should  be  sent  neither  to  the 
court  of  Rome,  nor  to  Avignon,  nor  to  any  other  foreign  power, 
unless  it  were  proved  that  men  are  bound  to  do  so  from  Holy 
Scripture.  That  neither  a  cardinal,  nor  any  other  man,  had  a 
right  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  an  English  church,  unless  he  dnl^ 
resided  there,  or  was  lawfidly  employed  in  pctwecuting  vmxe 
affidr  cxf  the  reahn,  which  had  been  approved  by  the  nobles.  For 
he  would  ebe  not  enter  in  through  Christ,  but  as  a  disciple  of 
antichrist;  and  by  human  ordinances  he  would  plunder  the 
kingdom,  like  a  robber,  among  the  poor  under  his  power,  with- 
out returning  any  equivalent  for  the  money  obtained.  That  the 
king  and  the  realm  should  be  bound  to  extirpate  the  traitors  of 
the  realm,  and  to  defend  their  own  against  cruel  enemies.  That 
the  common  weal  of  the  realm  should  not  be  burdened  with 
inordinate  taxes,  until  the  patrimony,  with  which  the  clergy  was 
endowed,  was  exhausted ;  for  that  was  all  property  of  the  poor, 
to  be  used  for  their  benefit  in  the  spirit  of  charity ;  as  it  would 
be,  if  the  clergy  lived  in  the  perfection  of  primitive  poverty.  If 
any  bishop  or  parish  priest  fell  knowingly  into  the  contempt  of 
God,  the  king  was  not  only  warranted  but  also  bound  to  confiscate 
the  temporal  goods  of  such  bishop  or  priest ;  otherwise  he  would 
neglect  the  reahn.^  That  the  king  should  employ  no  bishop  or 
priest  in  secular  afiairs ;  as  well  king  as  clergyman  would  other- 
wise be  Christ's  betrayer.  That  the  king  should  cause  no  person 
to  b$  arrested  because  he  remained  under  excommunication,  till 
it  should  be  proved  by  the  law  of  God  that  he  remained  justly 
under  excommunication;  for  many  had  been  excommunicated 
through  haste  and  imprudence,  in  cases  where,  according  to  the 
laws  of  God  and  the  church,  they  ought  not  to  have  suffered 
excommunication.  To  arrest  a  man,  when  he  did  his  whole 
duty,  was  a  work  of  the  devil.  The  contrary,  though  its  conse- 
quences might  be  neither  felt  nor  cared  for,  yet  reduced  the  state 

1  Christum  regis  domini  temporalis  contemptnm  ponderans. 
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to  great  confusion ;  for  an  evil  which  is  not  felt,  and  which  is 
therefore  considered  a  trifle  and  little  thought  of,  draws  after  it 
consequences  only  so  much  the  more  disastrous.^ 

The  insurrection  of  the  peasants  had  another  injurious  effect 
on  WickliTs  cause,  that  in  the  same  year,  1381,  the  milder  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  Simon  Sudbury,  was  murdered,  and  Wil- 
liam Courtney,  bishop  of  London,  a  man  inclined  to  more  violent 
measure^  one  of  the  fiercest  opponents  of  Wicklif,  was  appointed 
his  successor  to  the  see  of  Canterbury.  This  prelate  now  took 
advantage  of  his  power  to  proceed  more  vigorously  against 
Wicklif.  But  the  latter  appealed  to  parliament,  and  in  his  me- 
morial proposed  that  all  persons  entangled  in  private  religions 
devised  by  sinful  men,  should  be  left  firee  to  adopt,  wiihont  molen- 
tation,  the  law  of  Christ  alone,  which,  having  been  given  by 
Christ  to  his  apostles,  was  far  more  perfect  than  any  such  religion 
invented  by  sinftd  men.  That  all  who  had  unreasonably  and 
wrongftdly  condemned  this  whole  counsel  given  by  Christ  should 
be  corrected  on  account  of  so  gross  an  error,  and  the  same 
publicly  made  known.  That  tithes  and  oblations  should  be  given 
and  received  to  the  end  which  God's  law  and  the  ordinances  ot 
the  pop^  had  determined  ;  and  for  the  same  reason  they  should 
be  taken  away,  namely  in  all  cases  where  they  were  not  used 
conformably  to  their  original  design.  Christ's  doctrine  of  the 
holy  supper  should  be  publicly  taught  in  the  chmrches  ;  and  the 
opposite  doctrine,  which  had  been  set  up  by  accursed  hypocrites 
and  heretics,  and  by  worldly  priests  ignorant  of  God's  law, 
[should  be  ryected.']  The  last  three  words  were  not  found  in 
the  MSS.  used  by  Lewis,  and  are  therefore  supplied  by  conjec- 
ture.^ 

Wicklif  had,  in  the  meantime,  ever  since  his  return  from 
Bruges,  become  more  bold  and  violent  every  day  in  his  attacks 
upon  the  mendicants.  In  a  paper  put  forth  about  this  time 
(1382),  he  affirms  that  he  could  point  out  fifty  heresies,  and 
m(»re,  in  their  orders.  He  attacked  them  as  promoters  of  human 
ordinances  to  the  injury  of  divine  truth.  He  sought  to  show 
that  their  whole  mode  of  life  was  one  at  variance  with  the  ex- 
ample of  Christ;   that  by  their   vows  Christian  liberty  was 

1  Walungham,  p.  2S3.  ^  Lewis,  p.  84»  (new  ed.  p.  98.) 
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abridged ;  and,  in  a  time  when  men  were  incapable  of  examin- 
ing for  tliemselves;  obligations  were  imposed  on  them  which  they 
could  not  fulfil ;  that  men  would  thus  be  diverted  from  the  most 
wholesome  sort  of  labour  after  the  example  of  Christ,  that  of 
preaching  Christ's  gospel  where  it  was  most  needed,  without  being 
confined  to  any  single  spot.  He  accused  them  of  disturbing  the 
parish  priests  in  the  labours  of  their  calling.^  While,  however, 
in  other  contests  with  this  party,  Wicklif  could  reckon  upon 
powerful  patrons,  the  case  was  altered  in  this  controversy  on  so 
weighty  a  doctrine. 

To  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  Wicklifs  old  patron,  this  step  of 
the  reformer  was  extremely  unwelcome.  -  It  is  said  that  he  went 
himself,  in  person,  to  Oxford,  for  the  purpose  of  advising  Wicklif 
against  this  course,  and  of  persuading  him  not  to  meddle  with 
these  things.  But  Wicklif  was  not  so  to  be  persuaded  to  give 
up  a  particle  of  the  truth  which  he  had  advanced ;  and  we  see 
that  although  he  availed  himself  of  such  aid  of  the  powerful  as 
might  ofier  itself,  in  opposing  the  hierarchy,  and  although  he  would 
gladly  have  joined  himself  with  the  civil  power,  yet  it  was  far 
from  any  thoughts  of  his,  to  place  reliance  on  these  helps,  and  to 
begin  the  battle  on  this  reliance.  He  bravely  persevered,  even 
when  he  saw  his  old  patrons  declaring  against  him.  Courtney,  the 
new  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  convoked  on  the  17thof  May,  in 
a  Franciscan  monastery  in  London,  a  council  to  examine  into 
Wicklifs  affair.  The  proceedings  were  interrupted  by  an  earth- 
quake ;  for  which  reason  Wicklif  was  wont  to  call  this  assembly 
derisively  the  earthquake-council.^  He  regarded  the  event  as  a 
judgment  of  God  in  favour  of  his  doctrine.  He  says,  in  his  later 
confession  :*  "  The  council  charged  Christ  and  the  saints  with  a 
heresy ;  hence  the  earth  trembled  and  shook,  and  a  strong  voice 
answered  in  the  place  of  God,  as  it  happened  at  the  time  of  the 
last  passion  of  Christ  (John  xii.),  when  he  was  condemned  to 
bodily  death.'**  The  archbishop,  however,  encouraged  the  pre- 
lates by  explaining  the  fact  as  a  divine  judgment  of  the  opposite 
kind — a  notification  that,  as  nature  was  purified,  by  sucJi  shocks, 

1  Lewis,  p.  20  (new  ed.  p.  80.)  2  Lewis,  p.  96  (new  ed.  p.  117 ) 

3  Knighton,  p.  2650. 

^  Wherefore  the  erthe  tremblide  fayland  maynnus  Toys  ansyeryde  for  God  als  it 
d  de  in  tyrae  of  his  pasiione  whan  he  was  dampnyde  to  bodely  deth. 
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of  poisonous  exhalations,  so  the  church  was  to  be  purified  of  the 
venom  of  heresy.  By  this  council  a  number  of  WickliPs  propo- 
sitions were  cx>ndemne€l9  either  as  heretical  or  erroneous ;  partly, 
such  as  he  had  actuaUy  affirmed,  for  example,  on  the  Lord's 
supper ;  on  the  limits  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  power;  on  what 
belongs  to  the  right  discharge  of  the  duties  of  clergymen ;  in 
opposition  to  the  secularization  of  the  church  and  of  the  papacy ; 
on  the  papal  dignity,  in  its  right  sense,  being  conditioned  upon 
the  personal  character  of  the  person  administering  it.^  The 
archbishop  put  forth  an  ordinance  against  the  Wicklifite  doctrines, 
addressed  to  the  chancellor  of  Oxford  University,  to  which,  how- 
ever, the  University  at  first  paid  but  very  little  attention.'  But 
the  archbishop  induced  King  Richard  to  issue  a  command, 
directing  that  all  persons  who  there  taught  Wicklifite  doctrines, 
should  be  placed  under,  arrest.*  Wicklif  speaks  of  the  secret 
plots  in  London  and  Lincoln,  to  kill  off  the  poor  priests.^  After 
this  he  published  a  new  confession  on  the  subject  of  the  Lord's 
supper,  in  which  he  took  pains  to  guard  against  the  insinuation 
that  he  did  not  acknowledge  the  true  body  of  Christ  in  the  sacra- 
ment ;  though  he  by  no  means  retracted  his  opinions,  but  so 
expressed  himself  that  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  recogni2dng 
them  in  this  new  form.  He  declared,^  very  decidedly,  against 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  ;  inveighed  against  those  whom 
he  calls  the  sect  of  accident-worshippers,  and  afler  having  spoken 
of  the  prevailing  errors,  concludes  by  saying :  "  But  I  believe 
the  truth  will  finally  conquer."  He  defended  himself,  in  a  par- 
ticular tract,  against  the  so-called  earthquake-council.  With 
regard  to  many  of  the  doctrines  which  had  been  condemned  there, 
he  could  with  perfect  justice  declare,  that  he  had  never  preached 
them.  Others,  which  he  had  really  taught,  he  defended  against 
the  imputation  of  heresy.  He  cleared  himself,  for  example,  firom 
the  charge  that  he  had  made  the  objective  validity  of  the  sacrar 
ments  depend  on  the  subjective  character  of  the  person  who 

1  Wioklif  sayi  of  these  judgments  of  the  council,  the  mendicants  haye  poisoned 
the  kingdom  of  England  at  their  earthquake-council  in  London.  Dial.  292. 

2  Walsingham,  p.  2S6. 

8  Wilkins  concilia  magn.  Brit.  Lond.  1737,  tom.  {▼.,  p.  156. 

4  Quod  tarn  Londiniae  quam  lincolniae  laborarunt  assidue,  ad  sacerdotes  fideles 
et  pauperes  exstinguendum.    Dialog,  p.  296. 

5  Lewis,  p.  272,  (new  ed.  p.  323.) 
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administered  them.  Sophisters  ought  to  know  that  even  a  repro- 
bate might  still  perform  fiilly  the  sacramental  acts,  thou^  it 
would  be  to  his  own  condemnation  ;  for  they  are  not  the  authors 
of  these  sacraments,  but  God  reserves  in  his  own  hands  that 
divine  power  on  which  the  efficacy  of  sacraments  depends.^ 
With  prayer,  however,  the  case  was  quite  difierent.  In  the 
seventh  proposition  condemned  under  his  name,  the  assertion  was 
ascribed  to  him,  that  a  people  may  punish  their  sinning  rulers 
according  to  their  own  good  pleasure.  On  this  point  Wicklif, 
in  defending  himself,  remarks:  ^^This  charge  is  inserted  in 
calumniation  of  the  poor  priests,  with  a  view  to  make  them  odious 
to  the  secular  lords  ;  when  the  truth  is  that  the  poor  priests  do 
their  utmost  to  counteract,  by  the  divine  law,  the  insurrection  of 
servants  against  their  lords,  and  declare  to  servants  their  obliga- 
tion to  obey  their  masters,  even  though  they  may  be  tyrants.  In 
the  paper  in  which  he  examines  the  articles  condemning  his 
doctrines,'  he  persists  in  affirming  that,  according  to  the  divine 
word,  the  king  was  bound  to  deprive  the  clergy  of  the  goods 
which  they  abused. 

The  movements  in  Oxford  induced  Wicklif  to  retire  in  the 
same  year,  1382,  to  his  parish  at  Lutterworth.  He  was  there 
seized  with  a  paralysis.  But  his  courage  and  zeal  suffered  no 
abatement  under  this  affliction.  He  kept  on  contending  to  the 
very  last.  Meantime  broke  out  the  papal  schism  of  which  we 
have  spoken.  The  enfeebling  effect  of  this  event  on  the  papal 
power  was  &vourable  to  WickliPs  cause ;  and  he  understood 
well  how  to  avail  himself  of  the  divided  opinions  on  the  question 
who  was  pope,  and  of  the  quarrel  between  the  two  popes,  to 
back  up  his  attack  on  the  papacy  itself,  and  his  arguments 
against  the  necessity  of  a  visible  supreme  head  of  the  church. 
Accordingly,  in  a  paper  on  the  schism  he  says :'  "  Trust  we  in 
the  help  of  Christ  on  this  point,  for  he  hath  begun  already  to 
help  us  graciously,  in  that  he  hath  dove  the  head  of  antichrist, 
and  made  the  two  parts  fight  one  against  the  other.  For  it  is 
not  doubtftd  that  the  sin  of  the  popes,  which  hath  been  so  long 

1  Lewis,  p.  96,  (new  ed.  p.  IIS) :  Sophisters  shulden  know  well  that  a  cursed  man 
doth  fully  the  sacraments,  though  it  be  to  his  damning,  for  they  ben  not  autours  of 
these  sacraments,  but  GK>d  kepetii  that  diyinity  to  himself. 

2  Th|  great  sentence  of  curse  expounded,  Lewis,  p.  99,  (new  ed.  p.  121.) 
8  Vaughan,  toI  ii.,  p.  6. 
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continued,  hath  brought  in  this  division."  He  says,  "  Let  the 
rival  pontiffs  continue  to  launch  their  anathemas  against  each 
other,  or  should  one  of  them  prevail,  in  either  case  a  severe  wound 
has  been  inflicted.  He  calls  upon  the  emperor  and  kings  to 
lend  their  assistance  in  this  cause,  to  maintain  God's  law,  to 
recover  the  heritage  of  the  church,  and  to  destroy  the  foul  sins 
of  clerks,  saving  their  persons.  Thus  would  peace  be  established, 
and  simony  destroyed.  He  contests  the  pretended  infallibility 
of  the  popes,  and  denies  their  arrogant  pretensions  with  regard 
to  absolutism  and  indulgence.^  In  a  work  still  tmpublished 
"On  the  church  and  its  government,"  after  speaking  of  the 
prevalence  of  simony  in  the  church,  he  says :  "  And  so  God 
would  no  longer  sufler  the  fiend  to  reign  in  only  one  such  priest, 
but  for  the  sin  which  they  had  done  made  division  among  two, 
so  that  men,  in  Christ's  name,  may  the  more  easily  overcome 
them  both.  Evil  is  weakened  by  diffusion,  no  less  than  good ; 
and  this  now  moveth  poor  priests  to  speak  heartily  in  this 
matter."  In  his  sermons  preached  at  Lutterworth,  he  made 
firequent  allusions  to  the  schism ;  thus  in  a  sermon  on  Romans 
xiii.,  when  he  says,  "  The  pope  is  not  on  Christ's  side,  who  put 
his  soul  for  his  sheep,  but  on  the  side  of  antichrist  who  putteth 
many  souls  for  his  pride.  This  man  feedeth  not  the  sheep  of 
Christ,  as  Christ  thrice  commanded  Peter,  but  spoQeth  them  and 
slayeth  them,  and  leadeth  them  many  wrong  ways." 

The  bull  proclaiming  a  crusade  and  indulgence,  and  put  forth 
by  pope  Urban  VI.  against  his  rival  Clement  VH.  in  Avignon, 
afforded  Wicklif  occasion  for  many  new  and  fierce  assaults  on 
the  popes,  in  which  he  exposed  the  unchristian  character  of  this 
procedure,  and  the  futility  of  the  proclamation  of  indulgence.* 
Li  the  paper  above  mentioned,  which  contains  a  criticism  of  the 
sentences  of  condemnation  passed  on  his  doctrines,  he  reproaches 
the  pope  for  using  the  banner  of  the  cross,  that  symbol  of  peace, 
of  grace  and  of  charity,  to  lead  men  on  to  the  destruction  of 
Christians,  from  love  to  two  false  priests,  open  antichrists,  in  order 
to  maintain  their  worldly  state,  and  oppress  Christendom.  And 
he  asks :  "  Why  is  not  the  proud  priest  in  Rome  willing  to 
grant  full  pardon  to  all  men  when  they  live  in  peace,  charity, 

1  Vaughan,  toI.  U.,  p.  6.  2  Lewis,  p.  99  (new  ed.  p.  121.) 
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and  patience^  as  he  grants  it  to  all  who  will  engage  in  the  work 
of  destroying  Christians  I"  When  cited  by  the  pope  to  appear 
before  his  tribunal  in  Kome,  he  published  a  bold  letter  to  hiin, 
expressing  his  views  openly.  He  declares  that  believing  the 
gospel,  as  he  did,  to  be  the  supreme  rule,  higher  than  all  other 
lawsy  he  considered  the  pope  as  bound  above  all  men  to  keep 
this  law,  being  the  highest  representative  of  Christ  on  earth. 
For  the  greatness  of  Christ's  representative  was  not  to  be 
measured  by  the  standard  of  worldly  greatness,  but  by  the 
degree  in  which  a  person  represents  Christ  by  a  virtuous  life. 
He  supposes  that  Christ,  during  his  life  on  earth,  was  the  poorest 
of  men.  No  Christian  should  follow  the  pope  or  any  saint  in 
heaven,  except  so  &r  as  such  an  one  follows  Christ.  "  For  " — 
says  he — ^^  James  and  John  were  in  error,  and  Peter  and  Paul 
sinned.^  He  exhorts  the  pope,  therefore,  to  surrender  his  secu- 
lar rule  to  secular  lords,  and  he  would  soon  induce  all  his  clerg}' 
to  do  the  same ;  for  so  had  Christ  done  and  taught  his  disciples  to 
do,  till  the  evil  fiend  blinded  this  world.  So  far  as  it  depended 
on  himself  he  was  ready  to  go  to  Borne ;  but  Christ  had  bid 
him  do  the  contrary,  and  taught  him  to  obey  God  rather  than 
man.  "  And  I  hope" — ^he  writes — "  of  our  pope,  that  he  will  be 
no  antichrist  nor  act  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  will  of  Christ; 
for  if  he  cites  me  against  reason,  and  this  unreasonable  citation 
is  followed  up,  then  he  is  an  open  antichrist."  An  honest  inten- 
tion did  not  suffice  to  excuse  Peter,  nor  prevent  Christ  from  call- 
ing him  Satan  ;  so  in  the  present  case  a  blind  intention  and  bad 
counsel  would  not  serve  to  excuse  the  pope.  But  when  he  re- 
quired poor  priests  to  undertake  a  journey  which  was  beyond 
their  means,  this  could  not  be  excused  by  the  pious  intention, 
nor  so  as  to  prevent  his  being  called  antichrist.  God  tempts  no 
man  beyond  what  he  is  able  to  bear ;  why  should  a  man  require 
such  a  service  from  another?  "Therefore" — he  concludes — 
"  we  pray  God  in  behalf  of  our  Pope  Urban  VI.  that  his  holy 
purpose  of  old  may  not  be  hindered  and  finstrated  by  the  fiend. 
And  Christ,  who  cannot  lie,  says,  that  the  fiend  of  man  is  in  his 
own  house."^ 

While  Wicklif  was  hearing  mass  on  the  day  of  the  Holy  In- 
nocents, in  the  year  1384,  in  his  church  at  Lutterworth,  he  fell 

1  Lewis,  letter  of  excuse  to  pope  Urban  VI.,  p.  2S3,  (new  ed.  p.  333.) 
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down  just  as  the  host  was  elevated,  struck  by  a  violent  shock  of 
apoplexy ;  his  tongue  was  so  palsied  that  he  could  not  speak  till 
he  died.     This  event  took  place  on  Silvester  eve. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  the  exposition  of  WickliPs  doctrine. 
His  philosophy  and  theology  were  closely  interwoven :  accord- 
ingly the  antagonism  of  realism  and  nominalism  entered  deeply 
also  into  his  theology.^  Nominalism  in  fact  appeared  to  him 
something  heretical.  It  was  by  reason  of  this  false  confounding 
together  of  the  provinces  of  philosophy  and  theology,  that  he 
accused  the  nominalists  of  necessarily  misrepresenting  the  truth 
of  Holy  Scripture ;  since,  in  the  history  of  the  creation  of  the 
species,  they  could  not  receive  the  account  in  its  true  sense,  but 
must  understand  it  as  speaking  of  namesy  without  real  substance.' 
He  took  ground  decidedly  against  those  who  held  to  an  opposi- 
tion between  truths  philosophical  and  truths  theological.  He  calls 
it  infatuation  to  assert  that  any  light  of  nature  is  at  variance  with 
the  light  of  faith,  so  that  in  the  light  of  faith  it  may  be  necessary 
to  believe  what  in  the  light  of  nature  is  impossible.  He  held 
that  such  blindness  was  in  reality  no  light  of  nature,  but  dark- 
ness ;  since  two  such  contradictory  lights  could  not  possibly  exist 
together.*  But  since  the  fall,  a  certain  imperfection  cleaves  to 
the  weak  light  of  nature  which  God  graciously  remedies  by  im- 
parting his  own  knowledge  to  mankind.  And  accordingly  one 
man  discovers  by  the  light  of  nature,  what  another  comes  to  know 
by  the  light  of  faith.  Starting  from  his  realism,  Wicklif  aflBrms 
a  correspondence  between  truth  in  thought  and  being  as  it  is 
grounded  in  God.  Men  may  frame  to  themselves  many  thoughts 
which  do  not  correspond  to  being ; — thoughts  of  things  which  are 
in  themselves  impossible ;  but  these  are  no  true  thoughts..  There 
is  no  actual  reception  of  the  substance  of  such  thoughts  into  the 
soul,  but  a  reception  merely  of  their  signs,  a  presentation  of  mere 
words.    He  distinguishes,  as  a  realist,  the  intelligere  res  from  the 

1  In  support  of  his  doctrine  of  the  reality  of  general  conceptions  he  appeals  to 
Aristotle ;  still  more  profound,  however,  appears  to  him  Plato's  doctrine  of  ideas.  He 
•ays :  Ccrtum  est,  quod  sunt  uniyersalia  ex  parti  rei  testificata  tarn  ab  Aristotele, 
quam  Flatone.    Licet  Plato  subtilius  ascendit  in  uniyersalia  ideamm.     Dial.  p.  41. 

3  £t  species  in  Mose  sonuerat  in  principle  libri  sui,  Tocans  rerum  oreatarum  prin- 
oipia  species  et  genera,  ut  patet  in  prinoipio  genesis,  quam  indubie  species  intellexit 
non  esse  terminos,  vel  conceptus,  sicut  somniant  haeretici,  exponentes  fidem  scrip* 
turae  ad  sensum,  quem  spiritus  sanctus  non  flagitat.    Ibid.  p.  42. 

8  Quia  non  talis  duo  lumina  repugnantia.    Ibid.  p.  16. 

VOL.  IX.  P 
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mere  signa  rerumj  verba  cogitaris}  But  this  cannot  be  transferred 
to  QtxL  Everjrthing  posited  in  his  ideas  is  in  ideal  being  one 
with  himself;*  hence  that  only  is  possible  which  is  actual,  though 
men  may  conceive  of  many  things  as  possible,  which  in  fiwit  are 
not  possible.'  Men  may  represent  to  themselves  many  monstrous 
things,  to  which  no  ideas  in  Grod  correspond ;  but  Grod  can  know 
nothing  which  is  not  God  himself,  or  in  some  way  ideally  rei»e- 
sented  in  Gted.*  Everything  positive  in  the  creature  must  be 
referred  to  Grod ;  God  himself  produces  it,  though  not  in  the  form 
in  which  it  is  produced  by  finite  creatures.*  He  defends,  against 
Aristotle,  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  ideas.  He  finds  in  Aristotle  a 
misapprehension  of  the  nature  of  ideas,  since  by  them  is  not  to 
be  understood  anything  self-subsistent ;  the  term,  in  his  view, 
denotes  the  form  in  which  God  knows  things,  the  itUellectualitas 
creaturcB.  The  idea  is,  in  its  essence,  Grod  himself;  in  its  form, 
it  is  the  mode  in  which  Grod  knows  created  things.^  With  his 
doctrine  of  ideas  accordingly  is  connected  the  proposition,  that 
whatever  is  possible  is  actual.^  He  denies  the  existence  in  God 
of  any  such  distinction  as  that  of  power  or  faculty  and  action  ; 
omnipotence,  therefore,  relates  only  to  what  actually  takes  place. 
And  as  God  can  produce  nothing  in  himself  which  he  does  not 
actually  produce,  so  he  can  produce  nothing  without  himself 
which  he  does  not  actually  bring  forth  in  its  proper  time.® 

We  see  in  Wicklif  the  tendency  of  reform  combined  with  an 
Augustinianism  which  went  fisur  beyond  Augustin  himself  in  its 
polemical  hostility  to  everything  that  seemed  verging  on  Pelagian- 

1  Sed  quamvis  homo  vel  diabolus  posstmt  intelligere  sic  erronee,  cum  nee  sua  [in- 
tellectio  nee  apparentia  terminatnr  ad  rem  apparentem  yel  intellectam  extra  ngnum. 
Dial.  p.  116. 

2  Ibid.  p.  8. 

3  He  supposes  quod  est  and  quod  potest  esse  to  be  identical,  quia  omne  quod  habet 
esse  intelligible,  est  in  deo.  Omne  significabile  foret  secundum  esse  intelligibile  ipse 
deus. 

4  Deusnon  potest  quicquam  intelligere,  nisi  sit  ipse  deus,  rel  in  deo  aliqualiter 
ideatum.    P.  10. 

ft  Deus  fadt  omne  positiTum,  quod  creatura  sua  fecerit,  et  tamen  ex  hoc  non  se- 
quitur,  quod  oomedat,  loquatur  et  ambulet  caet    P.  14. 

6  P.  25:  Idea  est  essentialiter  natura  divina,  et  formaliter  ratio  secundum  qnam 
deus  intelligit  creaturas. 

Deus  nihil  intelligit,  nisi  quod  existit,  dum  potest  existere,  et  sic  omne  quod  ex- 
istere  potest,  existit    P.  26. 

Sicut  deus  ad  intra  nihil  potest  produeere,  nisi  absolute  neoeseario  illud  producat, 
sic  nihil  ad  extra  potest  produeere,  nisi  pro  suo  tempore  Ulud  producat.*    P.  28. 
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ism ;  to  all  worth  or  ability  on  the  part  of  the  creature  ;  and  which, 
in  &ct,  amounted  to  the  denial  of  fi^e-will.  A  one-sided  reli- 
gious element  in  WickUf,  here  united  itself  with  his  stem  specu- 
lative  consistency  :  we  meet  with  elements  which  in  their  logical 
eyolution  would  have  led  to  pantheism.  Everything,  according 
to  his  notions,  enters  as  a  part  necessarily  into  the  fulfilment  of 
the  decrees  of  predestination.  This  excludes  all  conditions.  No 
falling  away  from  grace,  therefore,  is  possible,  because  grace  is  a 
thing  grounded  in  the  divine  predestination  ;  although  for  a  tran- 
sient moment  a  predestinated  person  may  sin,  and  for  a  transient 
momentareprobate  partake  of  grace.  In  the  developments  of  time, 
the  fact  that  the  one  is  a  praescitua^  the  other  a  praedestinatusy 
is  conditioned  on  the  sinful  life  of  the  one  and  the  pious  life  of 
the  other;  but  the  original  eternal  ground  of  all  is  still  the 
divine  predestinati(m,  which  is  made  actual  by  all  temporal  in- 
strumentalities ;  for  all  is  grounded  in  the  divine  ideas,  which 
are  one  with  Grod  himself.  To  the  harmony  of  the  world,  to 
which  God  makes  everything  relate,  belong,  according  to  the 
notions  of  Wicklif,  both  good  and  evil.^  It  may  be  conceded, 
that  many  praesciti  find  themselves  in  the  state  of  grace  in  their 
present  righteousness ;  and  that  many  praedestinati  grievously 
sin  in  their  present  state  of  unrighteousness ;  but  the  praesciti 
never  find  themselves  in  the  position  of  final  perseverance,  nor 
the  praedestincUi  in  that  of  final  obduracy.  On  this  ground,  he 
rejects  the  meritum  de  congruo  as  an  unscriptural  fiction,  some- 
thing still  worse  than  the  doctrine  of  Pelagius.* 

It  is  plain,  that  fix)m  Wicklif  s  doctrine  follow  unconditional 
necessity,*  and  the  denial  of  free-will  and  of  contingency.  Still 
Wicklif  would  not  throw  back  the  causality  of  evil  upon  God. — 
Evil,  as  such,  is  whatever  is  not  grounded  in  the  divine  ideas. 
It  is  known  of  Gt)d  precisely  as  that  which  is  not  grounded  in 
His  ideas — per  carentiam  ideae;  as  darkness  is  known  by  light, 
and  as  the  absence  of  light.     Still  nothing  is  thereby  gained  for 

1  Ita  eoneedendiim  Tidetor,  quod  temponUe  sit  causa  praedestinationis  aeteruae, 
praecedente  tamen  causa  aetema,  tarn  ex  parte  dei  taliter  ordinantis,  quam  ex  parte 
futurititionls  creaturae  taliter  ordinatae.    Dial.  p.  74. 

«  Ibid.  p.  101. 

8  Among  the  forty-ftye  artiolet  attributed  to  Wicklif,  the  proposition  :  Omnia  de 
necessitate  absoluta  eyeiiiunt  might  justly  be  condemned  as  one  actually  belonging 
to  him. 
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moral  contemplation.  Evolving  that  which  is  contained  in  the 
thought,  it  would  follow  fix)m  it  that  evil,  as  evil,  has  for  God  no 
existence  at  all :  but,  looked  at  from  the  standing-point  of  the 
idea,  all  is  necessary  as  belonging  to  the  harmony  of  the  world. 
Wicklif  himself  confesses  the  mischievous  practical  consequences 
to  which  his  doctrine  of  unconditional  necessity  would  lead.  But 
his  iron  mind  refuses  to  be  frightened  by  such  consequences. 
He  says  :  '^  The  wicked  may,  no  doubt,  find  occasion  fix)m  this 
doctrine  to  do  many  wicked  things,  and  if  it  be  in  their  power 
will  actually  do  them.  But  it  is  unknown  who  those  are ;  just 
as  it  is  unknown  to  me  but  that  some  person  will  necessarily 
dash  out  my  brains,  and  then  grossly  plead  in  excuse,  that  as  the 
thing  was  necessary,  he  could  not  have  helped  it.  But  I  will 
tell  thee,  for  so  irrational  a  deed  he  is  necessarily  guilty."* 
Accordingly,  all  sin  appears  to  him  a  necessary  thing ;  and  so 
the  punishment  of  sin.  All  is  required  in  order  to  the  beauty  of 
the  universe.'  The  whole  multitude  of  the  lost  will  serve  to 
enhance  the  glory  of  the  blessed.'  God  is  none  the  less  free,  for 
doing  anything  in  a  way  which  is  unconditionally  necessary  ;  as, 
for  example,  in  the  generation  of  the  Son,  and  in  the  procession 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  agency,  however,  in  the  essence  of 
God,  is  necessarily  an  eternal  one ;  and  the  facts  which  result 
from  it  are  in  time.  So  far  as  this  goes,  they  may  be  styled 
contingent.*  It  is  an  advantage  of  WickliTs  realistic  bent,  lead- 
ing him  to  affirm  that  everything  possible  must  at  some  time  be 
actual,  that  it  enables  him  to  put  aside  the  idle  questions  of  the 
later  Scholasticism  about  mere  possibilities.  "  And  thus  we  are 
freed" — says  he — "from  many  superfluous  speculations,  with 
which  the  heretics  (among  whom  he  classes  the  nominalists) 
torture  themselves  in  regard  to  certain  supposable  cases.  It  is 
more  wholesome  to  study  settled  truths  than  idly  to  lose  our- 

1  Dial.  p.  106. 

2  Veramtamen  ilia  concessa  sequens  est|  quod  omnia  peccata  mundi  de  necessitate 
eyenient,  et  per  consequent,  quod  omnes  peccatores  secundum  fonnam,  qua  deus  de- 
creverat,  punicntur,  et  totum  hoc  fSadt  ad  pulchiitudinem  universi.    Ibid.  p.  148. 

STotut  numerus  damnatorum  oedet  mundo  ad  profectum  etgloriambeatorum. 
P.  164. 

4  Ibid.  p.  166 :  Et  patet,  quod  deus  non  illibertatur  quodcumque  facere,  ^oet  abso- 
lute necessario  illud  agat,  sicut  non  illibertatur  producere  verbum  rel  spiritum  sanc- 
tum, licet  absolute  necessario  illud  agat.  Actio  tamen  ista  ad  intra  necessario  est 
aetema,  et  factio  est  temporalis.    Ideo  dicitur,  quod  faotio  est  contingens. 
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selves  in  mere  fictions,  of  which  we  cannot  prove  the  possibility, 
nor  that  they  or  the  knowledge  of  them  can  be  of  the  least  benefit 
to  man ;  while  many  settled  and  profitable  truths  still  lie  hidden 
from  man."^ 

The  true  protestant  principle  comes  forth  in  Wicklif  when  he 
ascribes  the  whole  work  of  salvation  to  Christ  alone.  He  ex- 
presses it  in  opposition  to  the  worship  of  saints.  There  is  no 
saint  in  word  or  deed  deserving  of  praise,  except  so  far  as  he  has 
derived  all  that  for  which  he  is  praised  from  Christ.'  **  Hence 
our  church"* — ^he  says — "  has  this  reasonable  custom,  that  when 
a  saint  is  invoked,  she  addresses  the  prayer  to  Christ ;  not  prin- 
cipally to  that  saint,  but  to  Christ."  Nor  is  the  festival  of  a  saint 
to  any  purpose,  except  so  far  as  it  tends  to  magnify  Christ,  ex- 
cites the  soul  to  adore  him,  kindles  in  it  the  love  of  him.  When, 
therefore,  the  observance  of  a  saint-day  deviates  fix)m  this  end, 
the  motive  must  be  avarice  or  some  other  sin.  Hence  many  are 
disposed  to  think  that  all  those  festivals  should  be  abolished,  and 
the  festival  of  Christ  alone  remain ;  for  thus  Christ  would  be 
kept  in  more  lively  remembrance,  and  the  devotion  of  the  faith- 
ful would  not  be  so  improperly  distributed  between  Christ  and 
his  members.  Foolish  must  he  be  who,  instead  of  clinging  to 
Christ  alone,  seeks  the  mediation  of  some  other.  "  For  Christ" 
— says  he—"  ever  lives  near  the  Father  and  is  the  most  ready  to 
intercede  for  us,  imparting  himself  to  the  soul  of  every  wayfaring 
pilgrim  who  loves  him.  Therefore  should  no  man  seek  first  the 
mediation  of  other  saints,  for  he  is  more  ready  to  help  than  any 
one  of  them."  The  soul  must  be  distracted  by  the  multitude  of 
the  blessed,  to  which  it  turns,  the  strength  of  the  feelings  for 
Christ  must  be  weakened,  as  it  is  but  a  finite  thing.  It  may 
likewise  turn  out,  that  the  foolish  devotee  is  worshipping  a  cano- 
nized devil.  "  When  only  Christ  is  invoked,  the  other  saints,  at 
his  bidding,  help  with  their  spiritual  intercessions ;  and,  however 
much  they  may  be  worshipped  apart,  still  they  will  assist  none 
except  in  the  measure  they  are  commanded  to  do  so  by  Christ. 
It  seems  a  folly,  to  leave  the  fountain  which  is  assuredly  more 
ready  to  bestow  itself  (5n  every  one,  and  turn  away  to  the  distant 
and  troubled  brook ;  and  especially  where  faith  does  not  teach 

1  Dial.  p.  164.  a  Ibid,  p  171.  S  Ibid.  p.  172. 
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that  such  a  brook  originates  in  the  living  fountain."  At  least 
then^  those  saints  only  should  be  worshipped,  who  are  known  to 
be  such  from  the  word  of  God.  He  is  opposed  to  particular 
churches  taking  pains  to  procure  the  canonization  of  their  saints 
from  the  Roman  see,  a  practice  which  he  traces  to  avarice  or  the 
want  of  faith.  "  Who" — says  he — "  would  ever  think  of  employ- 
ing the  interest  of  some  court  fool  to  obtain  an  interview  with 
the  more  accessible  and  more  gracious  king  himself?  The  saints 
in  heaven  are  no  court  fools ;  but,  incorporated  by  the  grace  of 
their  Saviour  with  Christ,  they  are  still  infinitely  less,  in  com- 
parison with  him,  than  the  court  fool  is  to  his  earthly  prince." 
It  were  foolish,  on  a  dangerous  journey,  to  leave  the  straight  and 
sure  highway,  and  strike  into  some  unsafe  and  unknown  by-path  ; 
inasmuch,  then,  as  the  life  of  Christ  and  his  rules  are  plainly 
open  for  our  inspection,  it  would  seem  as  if  we  must  consider  the 
contemplation  of  the  life  of  others  as  of  far  less  account.  He 
calls  the  canonization  of  saints,  expressing  doubtless  his  own 
opinion,  though  he  speaks  of  it  as  the  view  of  many,  a  blasphem- 
ous thing ;  since  without  direct  revelation  no  man  can  be  certain 
about  it.  The  miracles  by  which  it  was  pretended  to  defend  the 
canonization  of  saints,  he  puts  down  as  delusions  ;  for  the  devil, 
who  can  clothe  himself  as  an  angel  of  light,  might  perform  still 
greater  miracles  in  the  person  of  a  departed  reprobate.  The 
devil  never  sleeps;  and  he  deceives  the  people  whenever  he  can  ; 
hence  many,  thus  led  astray,  honotur  a  new-made  saint  more  than 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Adopting  the  common  definition  of  a  sacrament,  imnsibilis 
gratiae  forma  et  causay  Wicklif  remarks  :  "  Every  visible  creature 
is  also  a  sacrament,  since  it  is  a  visible  form  of  the  invisible  grace 
of  the  Creator,  exhibits  the  image  of  his  ideas,  and  may  become 
to  creatures  a  cause  of  invitation  and  of  knowledge.  Even  a 
sermon  would,  in  this  sense,  be  a  sacrament,  since  it  is  to  the 
hearers  a  sign  of  holiness.  He  thinks  that  many  signs  might  be 
cited  from  Scripture,  which  could  be  called  sacraments  with  as 
much  propriety  as  the  seven.*  "  In  the  times  of  the  old  Covenant" 
— he  says — "  the  church,  like  a  virgin  still  in  her  youth,  had  to  be 
educated  by  many  sensible  signs  ;  but,  with  the  growth  of  the 
church  in  the  times  of  the  law  of  grace,  we  are  relieved  fix)m  the 

1  Dial.  p.  181. 
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necessity  of  giving  so  much  heed  to  such  signs."  He  finds  a 
threefold  abase  of  signs  in  his  own  time:  First,  that  signs  of  the 
Old  Covenant  were  observed,  which  had  been  abolished.  Secondly, 
a  wanton  coquetry  with  signs.  There  were  many  who  showed 
such  careful  solicitude  for  these  signs,  which  had  no  foundation 
in  Scripture  but  were  mere  human  inventions,  that  they  would 
sooner  transgress  one  of  the  ten  commandments,  than  deviate 
from  them  in  the  least.  Thirdly,  overloading  the  Church,  which 
Christ  intended  should  be  free,  with  such  figures,  even  beyond 
what  had  been  done  in  the  church  of  the  Old  Testament.  Avoid- 
ing this  threefold  abuse,  the  church  should  retain  the  moderate 
use  of  those  signs  in  particular  which  had  been  instituted  by 
Christ.  Baptism,  for  example,  was  a  sign  instituted  by  Christ ; 
and  is  necessary,  because  in  this  our  state  of  pilgrimage,  we  are 
without  clear  knowledge,  and  need  to  be  guided  in  the  right  way 
by  such  figures.^  Confirmation  he  represents  as  a  calumny 
against  God,  since  it  is  affirmed  by  it,  that  bishops  give  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  a  new  way,  or  confirm  the  giving  of  it.  But  this 
means,  giving  more  than  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  apostles  (in 
Acts,  ch.  viii.)  only  prayed  that  those  who  believed  might  receive 
the  Holy  Ghost.  He  says  :^  "  I  boldly  affirm,  that  in  the  early 
church,  in  the  time  of  the  apostle  Paul,  two  orders  of  the  clergy 
were  sufficient,  priests  and  deacons ;  in  the  time  of  Paul,  bishop 
and  presbyter  were  the  same."  Also  in  his  Dialogue,  he  asserts 
that  reason,  as  well  as  Grod's  word,  requires  that  while  the  wants 
of  the  clergy  should  be  provided  for,  they  should  not  be  over- 
burthened  with  temporal  things,  because  these  temporal  things 
were  of  no  use  to  the  possessors,  except  as  applied  to  the  ends  of 
their  spiritual  calling.  The  greater  the  poverty  under  which  an 
evangelical  man  discharged  his  vocation,  the  more  acceptable  he 
was  to  Christ,  other  things  being  equal.  It  seemed  probable  to 
him  that  Silvester  and  others,  in  accepting  the  dotation,  grievously 
sinned.  But  we  may  suppose  that  they  afterwards  did  fruitful 
penance.*  He  maintains  that  princes  were  not  only  authorized 
but  bound,  on  pain  of  damnation,  to  deprive  the  church  of  all  her 
misappropriated  secular  goods  :  since  they  ought  to  repent  of  their 
own  folly,  and  do  satisfaction  for  the  sinful  act  by  which  they  had 

I  Dial.  p.  216.  IWd.  p.  22«.  Ibid.  p.  234. 
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defiled  the  church  of  Christ.^  Was  it  objected  that  they  had 
vowed  such  gifts  to  the  church?  he  replies:  a  vow  at  variance 
with  duty  is  not  binding ;  as,  for  example,  if  a  man  has  vowed  to 
kill  his  brother,  is  he  bound  to  perform  that  wicked  deed  ?  He 
declares  heartfelt  repentance  and  confession  of  sins  before  God 
to  be  the  main  thing  on  which  all  depends.  Auricular  confession 
he  holds  to  be  salutary,  but  not  absolutely  necessary.*  He  contends 
against  the  doctrine  of  the  thesaurus  meritorum  supererogationisy 
which  laid  the  foundation  for  indulgences.  He  styles  it  a  gross 
blasphemy;  and  remarks  upon  it®  that  neither  the  pope  nor 
Christ  can  deal  otherwise  with  souls,  or  otherwise  grant  remis- 
sion, than  as  God  has  eternally  ordained  in  his  righteous  counsels. 

But  it  is  not  proved  that  the  pope,  or  any  other  one,  has  any 
just  reason  for  so  doing.  Then  he  asks,  in  what  member  of  the 
church  does  this  merit  reside  ?  If  it  is  in  Christ  and  his  mem- 
bers, then  it  would  seem  strange  that  the  pope  should  have  power 
to  deprive  the  subjects  of  that  which  belongs  to  them;  firsty 
because  the  accident  cannot  exist  separate  &om  its  subject ;  se~ 
condlyj  because  they  have  verily  received  their  full  recompense 
in  exact  proportion  to  their  desert.  How  then  can  the  pope 
wrong  God  and  them  by  anysuch  pretended  purloining?  Finally, 
by  the  same  principle,  the  pope  has  power,  by  the  authority  thus 
conceded  to  him,  of  saving  all;  and  therefore  it  would  be  his 
fault  if  one  individual,  living  in  his  own  time,  should  go  to  per- 
dition. 

He  affirms,  that  after  the  first  thousand  years,  Satan  was  let 
loose  for  the  next  thousand,  and  that  then  the  church  declined 
remarkably  from  the  imitation  of  Christ.*  Hence  arose  >the  efforts 
of  pious  men  to  bring  about  a  reformation,  men  who  sought  to 
restore  the  living  imitation  of  Christ.  Among  these  he  reckons 
the  efforts  of  Dominic  and  Francis,  in  whom,  however,  he  de- 
plores the  lack  of  Christian  wisdom ;  and  he  remarks  that  after- 
wards hypocrisy  and  impure  motives  soon  crept  in.  If  the  order 
of  Knights  Templar  was  abolished  on  account  of  its  degeneracy, 

1  Dial.  p.  237 :  Quod  neduxn  possunt  aaferre  temporalia  ab  ecdesia  habitudinali- 
ter  delinquente,  nee  solum  quod  illis  licet  hoc  facere,  sed  quod  debent  sub  poena 
damnationis  gehennae,  cum  debent  de  sua  stultitia  poenitere  et  satisfaoere  pro  pec- 
catOy  quo  Christi  ecclesiam  macularunt. 

3  Ibid.  p.  251. 
8  Ibid.  p.  278. 

4  Ibid.  p.  280. 
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how  much  more  ought  these  ordere  to  be  abolished  V  He  com- 
plams  of  the  pharisaical  spirit  of  his  age  :^  "  I  turn" — says  he — 
"  to  our  Pharisees.  The  eyes  of  our  private  religion  are  too 
much  dazzled  by  that  pharisaical  pride.  For  a  bodily  fast  is 
prized  more  highly,  or  its  non-observance,  which  can  be  noticed, 
is  more  regarded,  than  spiritual  fasting.  Therefore,  from  the 
folly  of  those  orders,  Lord,  deliver  us  1" 

In  the  writings  of  Wicklif,  we  meet  with  a  remarkable  pro- 
phecy of  Luther^s  reformation,  where  he  states  that  from  mona- 
chism  itself  would  go  forth  a  reaction,  founded  in  the  very  essence 
of  Christianity,  against  the  monastic  life,  and  to  the  renovation 
of  the  church  in  the  spirit  of  Paul.  "  I  suppose" — says  he — 
"  that  some  brothers,  whom  God  may  vouchsafe  to  teach,  will  be 
devoutly  converted  to  the  primitive  religion  of  Christ,  and  aban- 
doning their  false  interpretations  of  genuine  Christianity,  after 
having  demanded  or  acquired  for  themselves  permission  from 
antichrist,  will  freely  return  to  the  original  religion  of  Christ ; 
and  then  they  will  build  up  the  church  like  Paul."'  Thus  he 
expresses  the  expectation,  that  a  return  to  the  true  way  of  follow- 
ing Christ  would  proceed  from  the  bosom  of  monachism  itself, 
that  its  friends  would  obtain  liberty  from  the  popes  to  live  in  their 
own  way,  or  would  find  means  of  conquering  that  liberty,  and 
this  would  be  the  commencement  of  a  renovated  church,  purified 
from  the  Jewish  leaven,  a  church  in  the '  sense  of  the  apostle 
Paul. 

Wicklif  was  still  entangled  in  the  old  scholastic  views  of  the 
doctrine  of  justification.  He  gave  especial  prominence  to  the 
objective  side  of  this  doctrine;  and  hence  he  agreed  with 
Augustin  and  the  schoolmen  on  this  point,  that  no  one  could  have 
certainty  whether  he  belonged  or  not  to  the  number  of  the  elect. 
It  is  evident  that  in  his  case  as  in  that  of  Augustin  and  the 
Thomists,  this  might  be  held  in  perfect  consistency  with  his 
referring  everything  to  grace  alone,  and  placing  freewill  utterly 
in  the  back-ground.      And  hence,  too,  Wicklif  may  sometimes 

I  Dial.  p.  284.  a  p.  144. 

3  P.  271 :  Suppono  auteMf  quod  cUigui  fratres  quos  deut  dooere  dignaiur,  ad  reU- 
gionem  prima«V€tm  Chruti  dtvotiuB  converteniur,  et  relicta  sua  perjidia  tive  obtetUa 
tivspHita  AtUiehritH  liceniia  redibuni  Ubere  ad  reliffionem  ChritH  primaevam,  et 
tune  asdi/ieahufU  eceUtiam  $inU  PamUu. 
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give  prominence  to  the  trust  of  a  Christian  in  the  consciousness  of 
his  own  pious  life,  though  he  regarded  everything  in  that  life  as 
being  but  a  work  of  divine  grace.  Accordingly  he  says  :  When 
God  rewards  a  good  woAj  he  crowns  his  own  gift.  Hence,  too, 
we  may  with  Vaughan^  compare  Wicklif  with  Luther,  in  his 
views  of  the  doctrine  of  justification.  But  trust  in  the  redemption 
by  Christ  is,  in  truth,  made  the  central  point  also  by  the  scholastic 
theologians  of  the  13th  century.  Yet,  in  making  this  subjective 
conception  of  justification  his  point  of  departure,  and  deriving 
everything  fix)m  the  divine  fellowship  of  life  with  Christ,  he  came 
to  a  more  profound  and  spiritual  conception  of  the  church,  as  an 
inward  unity  to  be  traced  to  the  same  common  inward  fact,  in 
contradistinction  fix)m  the  outward  unity  contended  for  on  the 
position  held  by  the  church.  "Holy  Church" — he  says — "is 
the  congregation  of  just  men  for  whom  Christ  shed  his  blood ; 
and  not  mere  stones,  and  timber,  and  earthly  dross,  which  the 
priests  of  antichrist  magnify  more  than  the  righteousness  of  God 
and  the  souls  of  men."'  So  he  declaims  against  those  who,  when 
men  speak  of  holy  church,  understand  thereby  prelates  and 
priests,  with  monks,  canons,  and  friars,  and  all  men  who  have 
tonsures,  though  they  live  accursedly,  and  never  so  contrary 
to  the  law  of  God.  And  he  contends  against  the  distinction 
which,  from  this  point  of  view,  was  made  between  spirituals 
and  seculars.'  "  Tfcose  people" — ^he  says — "  would  not  reckon 
as  belonging  to  the  church  the  secular  men  of  holy  church, 
though  they  live  never  so  truly  according  to  GtKfs  law,  and  die  in 
perfect  charity.  Nevertheless,  all  who  shall  be  saved  in  the  bliss 
of  heaven  are  members  of  holy  church  and  no  more."  So  fron^ 
this  position  he  combats  the  hypothesis  of  the  necessity  of  a 
visible  head  of  the  church.  "  Prelates  " — he  observes — "  ma]^e 
many  new  points  of  belief,  and  say  it  is  not  enough  to  believe  in 
Jesus  Christ,  and  to  be  baptized — as  Christ  says  in  the  gospel 
by  St  Mark — except  a  man  also  believe  that  the  bishop  of  Rome 
is  the  head  of  holy  church.  But  certainly  no  apostle  of  Jesus 
Christ  ever  constrained  any  man  to  believe  this  of  himself.  And 
yet  they  were  certain  of  their  salvation  in  heaven.      How  then 

1  Vtughan,  torn.  ii.  369.  3  Ibid.  ii.  279. 

S  In  hit  work  not  yet  published :  of  Prelates.     Vaughan,  torn.  ii.  p.  279. 
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should  any  sinAil  wretch  constrain  men  to  beliere  that  he  is  head 
of  holy  churchy  while  he  knows  not  whether  he  shall  be  saved  or 
lost  ?"  A  bishop  of  Borne  might  possibly  be  one  of  those  who 
are  to  be  condemned  for  their  sins ;  and  in  this  case  men  would 
be  compelled  to  regard  a  devil  of  hell  as  the  head  of  holy  church. 
He  midces  the  trtte  conception  of  a  vicar  of  Christ  to  rest  on  the 
personal  imitation  of  Christ.  In  one  who  exhibits  the  contrary 
character^  he  sees  not  the  vicar  of  Christ,  but  rather  antichrist ; 
as  he  says  :^  The  pope  is  the  chief  antichrist,  for  he  himself 
falsely  pretends  that  he  is  the  most  immediate  vicar  of  Christ 
and  most  resembling  him  in  life ;  and,  consequently,  the  most 
bumble  pilgrim,  the  poorest  man,  and  the  £urthest  removed  from 
worldly  men  and  worldly  things  :  when,  however,  the  fact  gene- 
rally is,  that  he  stands  first  in  the  opposite  sins.  He  says  in  one 
of  his  last  sermons  :*  "  So  long  as  Christ  is  in  heaven,  the  church 
hath  in  him  the  best  pope,  and  that  distance  hindereth  him  not 
in  doing  his  deeds,  as  he  promiseth  that  he  is  with  his  always  to 
the  end  of  the  world.  We  dare  not  put  two  heads,  lest  the 
church  be  monstrous."  The  Head  above  » therefore  commended 
as  alone  worthy  of  confidence.  As  he  divided  the  church  into 
three  parts :  preachers,  defenders,  and  labourers,  so  he  describes 
the  clergy  in  particular  as  persons  whose  office  is  to  teach ;  for  it  is 
characteristic  of  him  to  seize  the  clerical  office  on  this  particular 
aide  of  it,  as  the  preaching  office.  Preachers  should  set  an  example 
to  all  of  walking  afler  Christ ;  they  should  be  nearest  to  Christ, 
and  nearest  heaven,  and  fullest  of  charity.'  But  the  manifold 
gradations  of  rank  among  the  clergy  he  held  to  be  utterly  foreign 
to  Christianity.  Difficult  as  it  then  must  have  been,  he  could 
look  at  the  apostolic  age  with  sufficient  freedom  from  prejudice 
to  see  that  these  distinctions  were  of  later  origin,  that  at  the 
beginning  there  was  but  one  order  of  presbyters.  There  should 
be  but  one  spiritual  order,  he  supposed.  Originally  there  were 
only  priests  and  deacons ;  but  the  fiend,  he  i^emarks,  has  changed 
this  part  to  many  colours,  as  seculars  and  religious.  And  these 
have  both  many  parts,  as  popes  and  cardinals,  and  bishops,  and 
archdeacons,  etc.  Hence  have  arisen  sectarian  animosities  and 
the  spirit  of  domination  ;  all  this  had  come  of  men's  forsaking  the 

I  Dial.  p.  190.  Vaughan,  torn.  ii.  p.  273  note. 

3  Ibid.  p.  308. 
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rule  of  the  New  Testament,  according  to  which  it  were  better  that 
there  should  be  but  one  order.^ 


II.  The  Movements  of  Reform  in  Bohemia. 

1.  Forerunners  of  John  Huss. 

The  great  reformatory  movement  in  Bohemia  dates  back  to 
Militz,  the  individual  who  gave  the  first  impulse  to  it.  We  see 
his  influence  continuing  still  to  operate  through  his  disciples, 
Matthias  of  Janow  and  John  Huss.  Militz  came  from  Cremsia 
in  Moravia.  He  was  appointed  archdeacon  to  the  cathedral 
church  in  Prague,  enjoyed  a  handsome  income,  and  stood  high 
in  the  esteem  of  the  king  of  Bohemia,  and  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  IV.,  whose  secretary  and  chancellor  he  was,  and  whom 
he  attended  when  he  went  abroad,  as  for  example,  in  his  journey 
to  Germany.*  Even  then  he  was  distinguished  for  his  untiring, 
pious  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  for  his  self-sacrificing, 
disinterested  charity.  He  devoted  himself  with  an  earnest  spirit 
to  the  duty  of  church  visitations,  and  when  employed  on  this 
service  declined  the  support  he  was  entitled  to  fix)m  the  parish 
priests,  defraying  his  own  expenses  without  living  at  the  cost  of 
any  one.^  His  piety  had  a  tinge  of  ascetic  austerity ;  a  thing 
not  uncommon  in  the  most  different  periods,  with  persons  of  a 
serious,  devout  spirit,  who,  from  grieving  over  the  corruption  of 
their  times,  and  fix>m  disgust  at  the  worldliness  of  a  clergy  sunk 
in  luxMiy  and  ease,  naturally  fell  into  this  peculiar  bent.  With 
his  pastoral  visitations  he  was  in  the  habit  of  uniting  exercises 
of  penance,  wearing  a  fough  hair-shirt,  or  sometimes  two,  next 
to  his  skin.^  But  the  ardent  zeal  of  this  good  man  could  not  be 
satisfied  with  these  labours.     He  felt  himself  impelled  to  take  a 

1  Vauglian. 

2  Vid.  Frans  Palacky  Oesohiohte  Ton  Bohmen,  3  Bd.  I  Abthiel.  Frag.  1845,  p.  164. 
8  See  the  Life  of  Militz,  by  one  of  his  disciples,  which  the  Jesuit  Balbims  has 

published  in  the  Miscellaneis  hist  regni  Bohemiae,  Pragae,  1682,  decadis  i.,  lib.  ir,, 
pan.  ii.,  tit.  34,  p.  44. 

4  The  words  of  his  disciples  in  the  biographical  sketch  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
note,  p.  45 :  Statim  coepit  in  cilido  peragere  poenitentiam,  et  quando  iter  alic^jus 
partis  arripiebat,  tunc  duo  dlicia  caute  et  secrete  cognate  sno  derico,  nomine  Ste- 
phano,  quasi  pro  migori  suo  thesauro  studiose  reeommendabat  custodienda. 
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more  earnest  interest,  as  a  preacher  and  pastor,  in  the  poor, 
forsaken  people,  whose  necessities  seemed  to  require  it.  This 
was  a  duty  which  he  supposed  he  had  yet  to  learn  ;  his  life  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  still  too  worldly.  He  felt  himself  moved  to 
renounce  splendour,  honour,  comfort;  to  strive  after  a  closer 
imitation,  even  to  the  letter,  of  the  life  of  Christ  and  the  apostles. 
This  idea,  of  whose  influence  in  these  times  we  have  often  had 
occasion  to  speak,  the  idea  of  following  Christ  in  preaching  the 
gospel  in  poverty  and  humility,  had  taken  possession  also  of  the 
heart  of  this  devout  man.  He,  therefore,  resolved  to  resign 
his  present  post,  and  give  up  his  whole  income.  In  vain  did  the 
members  of  the  cathedral  chapter  try  to  dissuade  him  from 
carrying  this  resolution  into  effect.  In  vain  did  Ernest,  the 
archbbhop  of  Prague,  who  felt  unwilling  to  part  with  such  a 
fellow-labourer,  say  to  him,  "  What  better  thing  can  you  possibly 
do,  than  to  stand  by  your  poor  bishop  in  his  watch  over  the 
flock?"  He  retired,  in  the  autumn  of  1363,  to  the  little  town 
of  Bischofteinitz,  in  the  Pilsen  circuit,  where  he  spent  half  a  year 
in  the  capacity  of  an  assistant  to  the  parish  priest,  zealously 
labouring  as  a  preacher  and  curate.  The  priest  owned  a  fine 
garden,  stocked  with  fruit-trees.  Militz  felt  himself  strongly 
attracted  to  thb  spot.  But  the  stem  man,  stem  and  severe  to 
himself,  looked  even  upon  this  as  a  temptation  of  Satan.  Thou 
'  art  come  here,  said  he  to  himself,  not  to  enjoy  thy  ease,  but  to 
work,  to  look  after  poor  souls ;  and  he  denied  himself  the  relaxa- 
tion of  the  garden  and  the  enjoyment  of  its  fruit. 

Having  disciplined  himself  in  this  way  for  half  a  year,  he 
returned  to  Prague ;  and  without  accepting  any  particular  office 
to  which  a  salary  was  affixed,  he  began  to  preach  to  the  people 
in  the  language  of  the  country,  first  at  St  Nicholas  in  the  Klein 
quarter,  then  at  St  Aegidius  in  the  old  town.  His  novel  and 
simple  way  of  preaching  met  at  first  with  but  little  favour.^  He 
was  derided  on  account  of  his  pronunciation,  and  his  want  of 
readiness  in  repeating  certain  liturgical  forms,  and  in  announcing 
festivals.^  He  had  but  a  small  number  of  hearers.  His  friends 
advised  him  to  give  up  preaching,  as  he  could  accomplish  nothing 

1  In  the  biogrmphy  aboTe  oitecl»  p.  46,  it  is  said :  Propter  incongruentiam  vulgaris 
•ermonis. 
S  Propter  oblirionem  in  feetis  ineidentis.    Ibid.  ^ 
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in  that  way.     How  many  devout  and  learned  men  had  failed  as 
preachers  ?     Why  should  he  expend  his  energies  to  no  purpose  f 
But  Militz  replied :  "  If  I  can  save  but  a  single  soul,  it  will 
satisfy  me.    The  example  of  my  Saviour  teaches  me  this,  who 
did  not  disdain  to  accept  the  one  Canaanite  woman."     As 
nothing  could  divert  him  fix)m  his  purpose,  so  his  fervent  zeal 
was  soon  crowned  with  the  happiest  results.     His  sermons  pro- 
duced more  effect  every  day.     Many  men  and  women  were 
awakened  to  repentance  under  them,  confessed  their  sins  to  him, 
and  commenced  a  new  Christian  life.     Usurers  and  others  pur- 
suing unlawful  gains,  renounced  their  old  wicked  courses.   Many, 
filled  with  disgust  at  the  life  of  the  world,  withdrew  fix)m  it  into 
a  rigid  ascetic  tendency.    These  results  of  his  labours  stimulated 
him  to  still  greater  activity.     He  preached  twice  every  Sunday 
and  holiday,  and  occasionally  three,  foxu*,  and  even  five  times 
daily,  in  different  churches ;  and  his  sermons,  which  were  lis- 
tened to  with   constantly  increasing   attention,  lasted  several 
hours.    He  had  but  little  time,  therefore,  to  prepare  for  them. 
He  endeavoured  to  gain  strength  for  this  duty  in  prayer.    Other 
learned  clergymen  had  to  complain,  that  with  their  utmost  exer- 
tion, they  could  not  accomplish  what  Militz  was  enabled  to  do 
after  an  hour^s  preparation.      On  finishing  the  labours  of  the 
day,  when  he  returned  home  weary  and  exhausted  with  so  much 
preaching,  he  was  surrounded  and  followed  by  multitudes,  seek- 
ing spiritual  consolation  and  advice,  which  he  imparted  to  all 
with  kindness  and  affection.     At  an  advanced  period  of  his  life 
he  learned  German,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  his  labours 
also  to  the  Grerman  population,  and  he  now  preached  in  this  lan- 
guage as  well  as  his  own.     To  the  students  of  the  University  of 
Prague,  and  to  the  learned,  he  preached  in  the  Latin  language,  and 
was  listened  to  by  eager  crowds.      He  had  to  lend  his  sermons 
for  the  students  to  copy  ;    and  thus  l^ey  became  multiplied. 
Matthias  of  Janow,  his  enthusiastic  disciple,  of  whom  we  shall 
speak  more  particularly  hereafter,  says  of  him :  ^^  Having  been 
a  simple  priest  and  secretary  at  the  prince's  court,  before  his 
experience  of  this  visitation  by  the  spirit  of  Christ,  he  grew  so 
rich  in  wisdom  and  all  utterance  of  doctrine,  that  it  was  a  light 
matter  to  him  to  preach  five  times  in  a  day ;  namely,  once  in 
Latin,  once  in  German,  and  then  again  in  the  Bohemian  tongue, 
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and  this  publicly,  with  mighty  fervour  and  a  powerftd  yoioe,  and 
he  constantly  brought  forth  from  his  treasures  things  new  and 
old*"^  Great  was  the  e£Pect  produced  by  the  preaching  of  Milite, 
on  the  female  sex  in  particular ;  many  were  induced  by  his  ser- 
mons to  lay  aside  their  ornaments  of  pride.^  Through  all  Bohe- 
mia were  to  be  found  young  maidens  who  owed  to  him  their 
conversion,  and  presented  patterns  of  true  piety  in  their  womanly 
virtues.*  Prague  was  then  a  seat  of  extreme  depravation  of 
manners.  There  was  one  quarter  of  the  city  devoted  wholly  to 
pleasure ;  full  of  brothels, — ^^  Little  Venice,"  as  it  was  called, 
and,  in  Bohemian,  Benatky.  Militz  proposed  to  transform  this 
seat  of  sin  into  a  seat  of  the  Christian  virtues.  He  commenced 
with  little  beginnings,  and  ended  with  great  results.  He  suc- 
ceeded at  first  in  converting  twenty  licentious  women.  He  got 
them  to  dwell  in  one  house.  He  found  devout  women  in  good 
circumstances,  who  were  willing  to  look  after  them.  ,  He  took 
unwearied  pains  himself  in  promoting  their  moral  improvement. 
Some  of  them  were  married  to  husbands,  others  taken  into  the 
service  of  pious  ladies.  At  length  he  succeeded  in  extending 
his  labours  to  several  hundreds.  The  houses  of  licentiousness 
were  emptied.  The  place  which  they  had  occupied  was  partly 
given  up  by  the  emperor  and  the  magistrates  of  the  city  to 
Militz,  for  the  promotion  of  his  pious  object,  and  other  houses 
were  purchased  with  money  supplied  by  charitable  contributions. 
He  founded  here  a  Magdalene  hospital,  with  a  chapel,  in  which 
there  was  preaching  every  day  for  the  benefit  of  the  new  con- 
verts.    "Little  Venice,"  now  converted  into  a  seat  of  piety, 

1  From  a  manuscript  work  of  Matth.  of  Janow,  '*  De  regnlis  yeteris  et  dot!  tet- 
tamenti:"  Nam  chip  Mt  ante  Rimplex  presbTter  et  loriptor  in  cnriis  prindpnm , 
anteqnam  fdit  ticdne  a  tpirita  Jesu  Tisitatus,  in  tantum  sapientia  et  omni  Terbo 
doctrinae  dires  est  effectus,  quod  facile  erat  eidem  qninquies  in  nno  die  praedicarei 
puta  semel  in  latino  sermone,  semel  in  teutonico,  et  iteram  boemico,  et  hoc  pnbHce 
et  in  oommnni  cnm  damore  et  lelo  valido,  atqne  in  singulis  nora  et  Tetera  de  sno 
thesanro  proferendo  et  in  magno  ordine,  pondere  et  mensura,  ita  ut  potest  hinc  elid, 
quod  tota  dies  oedebat  sibi  ad  praedicandum,  damandnm  et  laborandnm ;  commnni- 
ter  antem  bis  et  ter  in  die  fettiTO  praedicabat ;  qnotidie  rero  sine  inteirnptione 
nnvm  sermonem  tiMsiebat. 

1  Creaoente  itaque  praedicatione  C|jus,  inooepenmt  mnlieres  superbae  pepla  alta, 
et  gemmis  drcnrndata  oapntia,  et  restimenta  anro  et  argento  omata  deponere. 
Balbinns,  1. 1.  p.  46. 

8  Matth.  of  Janow,  in  the  work  dted  in  the  preceding  note,  says :  Adoltscnlamm 
antem  Tirginnm  et  Tidnamm  non  erat  nnmeros,  quia  miro  modo  igne  caritatis  Jetu 
a  Terbo  ipnus  inflammatae  usque  hodie  per  unifersam  BoSmiam  persererant. 
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obtained  the  name  of  "  Little  Jerusalem."  We  see,  in  Militz, 
one  of  the  leaders  and  founders  of  domestic  missions ; — an  insti- 
tution much  needed  in  such  an  age.  Matthias  of  Janow  thus 
describes  these  labours  of  Militz,  by  which  Prague  underwent 
so  complete  a  change  :  "  O,  liow  many  vices,  conquered  by  him, 
had  to  give  up  the  field!  And  if  Militz  had  not  come,  and  so  much 
had  not  been  accomplished  by  his  voice  thundering  to  the  skies, 
we  should,  of  a  truth,  have  been  as  Sodom,  and  perished  like 
Gomorrah.  .  But  now,  by  the  grace  of  Christ,  through  the 
energy  and  pains  of  Militz,  Sodom  has  been  restored  to  her 
ancient  worth  ;  from  being  a  Babylon,  Prague  is  spiritually 
transformed,  full  of  the  word  of  Christ,  and  of  the  doctrine  of 
salvation ;  for  now  that  the  abominable,  the  open  and  public 
vices  have  been  conquered,  the  Christian  virtues  find  room  to 
bud  and  blossom  in  many  souls,  and  increase  daily  both  in 
number  tgid  vigour."^  The  same  Matthias  of  Janow  remarks 
of  this  extraordinary  man  :  "  I  confess  that  I  cannot  enumerate 
even  the  tenth  part  of  what  my  own  eyes  saw,  my  own  ears 
heard,  and  my  hands  handled,  though  I  lived  with  him  but  a 
short  time." 

But  Militz  was  not  so  well  satisfied  with  himself.  After  he  had 
thus  laboured  for  a  period  of  from  five  to  six  years  in  Prague, 
and  also  in  several  other  cities  within  the  circle  of  Olmntz,  the 
sense  of  his  own  unworthiness  was  too  much  for  him ;  he  was 
desirous  of  withdrawing  from  the  office  of  preacher,  and  of  con- 
secrating himself  to  a  still  more  rigid  life  as  a  monk.  But  the 
advice  of  his  friends,  and  their  representations  of  the  bad  effects 
which  must  necessarily  result  from  the  sudden  interruption  of 
such  active  and  successftil  labours,  held  him  back.  Militz  ex- 
presses his  own  feelings  thus  :  "  I  was  in  the  spirit  and  meditated 
on  what  is  written  in  the  Revelation — ^To  him  that  oyercometh 
will  I  give  of  the  tree  of  life ;  and  I  knew  that  if  I  overcame  the 

1  The  words  of  Matth.  of  Janow :  O  quam  multa  vitia  et  abundantia  omnia 
iniqnitatis  abiertfnt  retro  debellata,  perindeqne  nid  Myliczius  yenisset,  et  procul 
dubio  suo  clamore  ad  coelum  usque  effecisset,  quod  prorsus  quasi  Sodoma  et  quasi 
Oomorra  periissemus.  Astnunc  Christo  Jesu  propitio,  Tirtute  et  labore  Myliczii 
Sodoma  rediit  in  antiquam  dignitatem,  et  de  Babylone  spiritualiter  facta  est  Praga 
jam  adondans  omni  verbo  Chilsti  et  doctrina  salutari,  nam  Titiis  horrendis  praesertim 
publicis,  jam  depugnatis  et  post  tergum  projectis,  yirtutes  Christi  Jesu  in  animabus 
jam  pulsant  caputque  erigentes  continue  atque  quotidie  inralescunt  secundum 
numerum  et  gradus,  Jesu  crudflxo  ipsis  pracstante  gloriosa  incrementa. 
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mn  that  is  in  me,  I  should  taste  of  the  tree  of  life,  or  of  the 
understanding  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  I  prayed  often,  that 
Almighty  God  would  give  me  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  anoint  me 
with  his  unction,  that  I  might  not  fall  into  any  error,  and  might 
enjoy  the  taste  and  perfume  of  true  wisdom,  so  that  I  might 
deceive  none  and  be  deceived  by  none,  and  wish  no  longer  to 
know  anything  but  what  is  necessary  for  me  and  the  holy  church. 
And  soon  a  voice  thundered  in  my  heart,  telling  me  how  I  once 
longed  to  taste  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil, 
and  to  know  more  than  I  could  know ;  and  although,  collecting 
my  thoughts  within  me,  I  had  often  done  penance  for  this,  I  had 
still  not  fully  understood  how  blind  I  was,  how  much  I  needed 
to  crucify  the  flesh,  to  deny  myself  in  my  own  heart,  and  to  take 
upon  me  the  cross  of  Christ.   I  understand  this  now.   Therefore 
the  Spirit,  speaking  to  me  in  my  heart,  told  me  that  I  should 
begin  to  take  up  the  cross,  crucify  my  flesh,  forsake  and  deny 
myself,  and  enter  upon  the  monastic  life ;  that  I  should  think 
meanly  of  myself,  and  not  preach  ;  for  I  was  not  yet  fit  for  it. 
And  I  was  held  back  from  doing  so  by  all  my  advisers,  who 
remonstrated  against  it ;  but  still  I  have,  fbr  a  long  time,  abstained 
firom  preaching." 

From  this  confession  we  see  that  Miiitz,  in  contemplating  the 
corruption  of  the  church,  was  filled  with  the  sense  of  his  own 
unworthiness,  so  as  to  be  on  the  point  of  retiring  wholly  fix)m 
the  worid ;  as  he  actually  did  abstain,  for  a  while,  firom  preach- 
ing. But  he  must  soon  have  felt  himself  impelled  again,  by  that 
spirit  of  Elias  which  possessed  him,  instead  of  retiring  into  soli- 
tude, to  stand  forth  and  manfully  contend  with  the  corruptions 
of  his  age.  During  this  period  of  his  temporary  seclusion  firom 
the  world,  Miiitz  glanced  firom  the  present — as  the  corruption  of 
the  church  prompted  many  persons  of  a  reformatory  and  pre- 
sagefiil  spirit,  in  these  times,  to  do — ^to  the  dawning  mom  of  a 
better  future.  In  those  signs  of  the  time,  set  fi>rth  in  the  New 
Testament  as  harbingers  of  Christ's  advent,  have  often  been 
depicted  to  the  eyes  of  inspired  seers  the  signs  of  some  approach- 
ing new  epoch  for  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  They  couJd  cast 
presaging  glances  into  the  ftiture,  though  they  failed  of  the  exact 
truth  in  particulars,  and  they  erred  in  this  respect,  that,  over- 
looking the  manifold  intermediate  epochs  which  are  to  prepare 

VOL.  LX.  Q 
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the  way  for  the  great  and  final  crisis,  they  looked  upon  this  last 
itself  as  the  one  immediately  impending.  Thus  Militz  sought  to 
interpret  the  signs  of  the  present  by  comparing  them  with  the 
prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  last  discourses  of  Christ, 
and  the  prophetical  intimations  in  the  epistles  of  St  Paul.  He 
saw  the  way  preparing  for  a  divine  judgment  on  the  corrupt 
church  ;  he  foresaw  a  renovation  of  the  church,  by  which  it  was 
to  be  prepared  for  the  second  advent  of  Christ.  The  prophetic 
images  which  presented  themselves  in  his  visions,  appeared  to  him 
as  revelations  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  From  him  as  the  source  pro- 
ceeded those  prophetic  ideas,  which  further  developed  afterwards 
by  his  disciple  Matthias  of  Janow,  extended  their  influence  also 
to  John  Huss.  Important  in  this  regard  is  particularly  his  tract 
De  AntichristOy  which  has  been  preserved  by  Matthias  of  Janow 
in  his  own  larger  work  above  cited.  Under  the  "  abomination  of 
desolation"  (Matt,  xxv.),  he  finds  signified  corruption  in  all  parts 
of  the  church.  The  apostacy  of  the  Jewish  nation  fi:om  divine 
truth  appears  to  him  an  ante  type  of  the  fall  of  the^secularized 
church  from  evangelical  truth.  Antichrist,  he  supposes,  is  not 
still  to  come,  but  has  come  already.  He  says  in  his  tract  on  the 
Antichrist :  Where  Christ  speaks  of  the  "  abomination"  in  the 
temple,  he  invites  us  to  look  round  and  observe  how,  through  the 
negligence  of  her  pastors,  the  church  lies  desolate ;  just  as,  by  the 
negligence  of  its  pastors,  {lie  synagogue  lay  desolate.  Hence  if 
at  present  the  church  has  abundance  of  peace  andesuperfluity  of 
earthly  riches,  still  it  has  been  deprived  of  spiritual  riches,  and 
so  is  fulfilled  that  word  of  prophecy.  Iniquity  has  taken  the  upper 
hand.  Has  not  love  grown  cold ;  has  not  iniquity  taken  the 
upper  hand  ?  Therefore  have  they  many  prebends  which  they 
have  obtained  by  simony,  or  through  avarice ;  while  many  others 
are  driven  thereby  to  beg  or  steal ;  the  poor  members  of  Christ 
are  deprived  of  what  belongs  to  them.  Hence  the  sale  and  pur- 
chase of  sacraments,  of  burial-places ;  hence  much  simony  in  the 
monastic  orders ;  hence  private  possessions  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  have  renounced  riches.  Are  not  these  abominations  and 
idols!  And  thus  the  temple  of  God  lies  desolate,  through  the 
hypocrisy  that  reigns  almost  universally  ;  so  that  the  priests  are 
one  thing,  but  would  be  called  another.  The  monks  hear  con- 
fessions indiscriminately,  without  obtaining  leave  fix)m  the  dio- 
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cesan  authorities.  He  next  surveys  the  corruption  in  all  ranks 
of  society,  in  kings,  princes,  noblemen,  merchants,  artisans,  pea- 
santry ;  notices  how  debauchery,  luxury,  perversion  of  justice, 
oppression  of  the  poor,  every  description  of  vice,  abounded ;  how 
more  Mih  was  given  to  the  conjuror^s  art  than  to  the  gospel. 
"  When  I  considered  all  this" — ^he  says — "I  said  to  the  Spirit, 
which  spake  within  me.  Who  is  antichrist?  And  he  answered. 
There  are  many  antichrists.  He  who  denies  Christ,  and  the 
authority  of  Christ,  is  an  antichrist.  And  as  many  who  say 
they  know  him,  deny  him  by  their  works,  while  others  deny  him 
by  keeping  still  and  not  daring  to  confess  him  and  the  truth  of 
his  cause  before  men ;  conclude  from  this  who  is  antichrist." 
The  appearance  of  antichrist  being,  in  the  opinion  of  Militz,  not 
a  thing  still  in  the  future,  but  akeady  present,  it  was  his  opinion 
also  that  the  angels,  whom  Christ  was  to  send  forth  before  the 
last  judgment,  to  gather  up  the  tares  and  to  sound  the  trumpet 
of  judgment,  symbolized  the  preachers  of  divine  truth,  who  were 
to  be  sent  out,  before  the  second  advent  of  Christ,  into  all  quar- 
ters, to  attack  and  destroy  the  reign  of  antichrist  and  to  testify 
of  Christ.  When  Militz  strove  to  suppress  these  thoughts  con- 
cerning the  last  times,  as  temptations,  he  found  they  were  too 
mighty  for  him.  He  was  forced  to  give  up  to  them.  He  felt 
himself  called  to  inform  Pope  Urban  V.  of  the  visions  which  rose 
in  his  mind,  and  to  use  them  in  warning  and  admonishing  that 
pope.  He  must  go— for  such  he  supposed  was  the  voice  of  the 
Spirit— and  tell  the  pope  that  he  had  been  called,  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  to  the  duty  of  bringing  back  the  church  to  the  way  of 
salvation,  the  duty  of  sending  forth  the  angels  or  preachers,  with 
the  trumpets  of  the  message  and  loud  voices,  that  they  might  re- 
move those  scandals  from  the  field  of  Grod  or  from  the  church ; 
and  as  the  harvest,  or  the  end  of  the  world  drew  near,  that  he 
should  now  root  up  the  tares,  the  heretics,  false  prophets,  hypo- 
crites, Beghards  and  Beguins,^  and  schismatics,  who  were  all 
designated  by  the  names  Gog  and  Magog ;  that  then  the  fulness 
of  the  Grentiles  would  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  the 

1  It  win  be  remembered  that  this  name,  nnce  the  timet  of  the  13th  centnrT)  was 
Tarionaly  oied,  sometimei  in  a  good  and  sometimes  in  a  bad  sense,  to  denote  tmlj 
derout,  also  fanatical  and  hypocritical  tendencies,  and  eren  such  as  proceeded  from 
a  wildly  enthusiastic  pantheism. 

Q  2 
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true  Israel  alone  be  left  standing ;  and  thus  all  would  be  one 
diepherd  and  one  fold^  and  bound  together  by  such  cords  of  loye 
— if  not  all,  yet  many — that  all  things  would  be  held  in  common, 
as  the  Holy  Ghost  should  direct.  Accordingly  he  must  advise 
the  pope  to  call  a  general  council,  at  which  all  the  bishc^  might 
unite  in  some  plan  for  the  reformation  of  the  communities  en- 
trusted to  their  charge,  and  for  the  restoration  of  good  discipline. 
Monks  and  secular  priests  should  be  exhcnrted  to  go  forth  as 
preachers ;  for  many  of  them  wasted  away  their  lives  in  idleness, 
when  they  might  be  active  in  labours,  and  strong  in  dispensing 
the  word.  The  pope  was  to  make  arrangements  for  a  general 
crusade,  t.e.  a  peaceful  crusade  of  men  preaching  the  Lord  and 
fighting  for  him,  prepared  to  die — to  suffer  for  Christ — ^rather 
than  to  kilL^  These  should  overcome  the  beast  (of  the  Apoca- 
lypse) or  antichrist,  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  build  a  safe 
highway  to  the  land  of  eternal  promise.  Not  a  crusade,  there- 
fore, for  the  opening  a  way  to  the  Jerusalem  on  earth,  but  a 
spiritual  crusade,  which,  by  the  triumphant  division  of  the  word 
of  Christ,  should  make  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  accessible  to  all, 
waa  what  Militz  had  in  mind.  He  beholds,  in  spirit,  how  many 
martyrs  would  die  for  the  truth,  and  by  the  blood  of  these  mar- 
tyrs the  sins  of  the  Christian  people  should  be  expiated.  ^^  Were 
these  to  be  silent" — says  he — "  the  very  stones  would  cry  out." 

Militz,  in  the  year  1367,  felt  himself  called  to  go  to  Rome ; 
and  took  with  him,  as  companions,  Theodoric  a  monk,  and  one 
of  his  disciples  of  the  ecclesiastical  order.  He  went  to  Bome 
either  because  be  hoped  to  find  Pope  Urban  V.  already  there, 
(the  r^xnrt  that  Urban  intended  to  transfer  the  seat  of  the  papacy 
back  to  that  city  having  perhaps  abeady  reached  Prague),  or 
because  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  testify,  first  of  all,  in  the  an- 
cient seat  of  the  papacy  and  the  chief  city  of  Christendom,  con- 
cerning the  revelation  of  antichrist  and  the  preparation  for 
Christ's  second  coming.    He  had  resided  in  Bome  a  month,  pre- 

1  Hinc  Uudnt  paMaginm  generale,  aliis  dominum  praedicantibni  et  pugnantibas 
plni  mori  quain  ocddere,  pati  pro  Christo.  Bfilits's  language  is  somewhat  obeeara, 
as  it  is  in  tbe  whole  of  this  writing.  It  may  be  understood  to  mean,  that  the  sending 
forth  of  preachws  waa  to  be  dittinguisihed  from  a  proper  crusade.  But  it  hardly  oor- 
reqKMids  with  the  spirit  of  Milits  to  suppose  he  meant  that  infidels  were  to  be  at- 
tacked by  force  of  arms.  The  import  of  the  whole  seems  rather  to  be  that  the  cru- 
sade was  not  to  be  one  in  the  literal  sense,  but  the  opposite — a  spiritual  crusade. 
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paring  himself,  by  stndy  of  the  Scriptores,  prayer^  and  fastings  for 
the  work  to  which  he  felt  himself  called.  The  pope,  however,  did 
not  make  his  appearance ;  his  retom  to  Borne  was  still  ddayed, 
and  Militz  could  no  longer  keep  silent^  He  caused  a  notification 
to  be  posted  up  at  the  entrance  of  St  Peter^s  church,  that  cm  a 
certain  day  he  would  there  make  his  public  appearance  and  ad- 
dress the  assembled  multitude;  that  he  would  announce  the 
coming  of  antichrist,  and  exhort  the  people  to  pray  for  the  pope 
and  the  emperor,  that  thrf  might  be  enabled  so  to  ordei*  the  afiairs 
of  the  church,  in  things  spiritual  and  temporal,  that  the  faithful 
might  securely  serve  their  Creator,^  He  proposed,  moreover,  to 
reduce  his  sermon  to  writing,  that  his  language  might  not  be 
misoonstrued  and  represented  as  heretical,  and  that  what  he  spoke 
might  be  moire  widely  published  abroad.*  But  a  notice  of  this 
sort  could  not  fail  to  excite  suspicion,  and  Wliti  had  already,  by 
his  castigatory  sermons,  drawn  down  upon  himself  the  hatred  of 
the  mendicant  monks  in  Prague ;  he  was  therefore  waylaid  and 
apprehended,  and  the  inquisitor,  who  belonged  to  the  Dominican 
OTder,  placed  him  under  arrest.  He  was  to  be  called  before  the 
tribunal.  His  companion  Theodoric  was  shut  up  in  a  Domini- 
can convent.  Militz,  loaded  with  chains,  was  delivered  over  to 
the  Franciscans,  to  be  kept  in  close  confinement.  He  showed 
the  greatest  patience  and  gentleness  under  his  sufierings ;  not  a 
word  of  revenge  escaped  his  lips ;  his  meek  forbearance  con- 
founded his  persecutors.  His  companion  Theodoric  found  it 
more  difficult  to  suppress  his  indignation  at  such  unjust  treatment ; 
but  Militz  admonished  him  to  think  on  the  sufferings  of  Christ, 
who  was  led  as  alamb  to  the  slau^ter,  and  opened  not  his  mouth. 
A  devout  woman  in  Rome  charitably  undertoi^  to  provide  for 

I  Milite  himself  reports  this  iA  hif  paper  on  tbe  Antielirist:  Et  tiuie  |aln  deipe- 
nteem  de  adyenta  domini  nostri  pti^pM,  .  .  .  et  tone  iimit^n  me  spiritus,  ita  ut 
me  continere  non  poasem,  dioen^  in  corde,  vade  in  Roma,  publico  pertracta,  qua 
qnomodo  afligetnr  hoitii  oodeelae  8.  Petri,  do  eoUicHot  Aiisti  intimate  in  Praga, 
qaoniam  eris  praedioatnrua,  qood  yelif  praedicare,  quod  antichriituB  renit,  et  oohor- 
tari  eoe  yelles  et  populum,  ut  orent  pro  domino  nostro  i>apa  et  pro  domino  imperar 
tore,  ut  ita  ordlnent  ecdeeiam  sanctam  in  spiritualibut  et  temporalibus,  ut  securi 
fldelea  deeerriant  ereatori.  It  ii  etident  that  the  author  of  tha  biograj^cal  sketch 
of  MiUts,  published  bj  Balbin,  had  this  paper  before  him,  and  that  his  aooount  is 
founded  on  it. 

t  Milits  expresses  himself  as  follows :  Et  dalns  in  soriptis  sermon^m  ilium,  ne 
imm«lent  Terba  tua,  et  mt  materia  diTolgetar, 
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their  wants ;  but  Militz  was  greatly  pained  when  he  came  to  be 
informed  that  she  sent  better  food  to  him  than  to  his  companion 
Theodoric.  After  having  been  long  detained  in  close  confinement, 
he  was  asked,  what  it  had  been  his  intention  to  preach.  He 
requested  his  examiners  to  give  him  the  Bible,  which  had  been 
taken  from  him  at  the  time  of  his  arrest,  with  paper,  pen,  and 
ink,  and  he  would  put  his  discourse  in  writing.  This  was 
granted,  and  his  fetters  were  removed.  Before  a  large  assembly 
of  prelates  and  learned  men,  in  the  church  of  St  Peter,  he  de- 
livered a  discourse  in  Latin,  which  produced  a  ^at  impression. 
He  was  then  conducted  back  to  his  prison,  but  treated  with  less 
severity.  It  was  in  his  cell  that  he  afterwards  composed  his 
above-mentioned  work  "  On  the  Antichrist,*'  as  appears  from  his 
own  words :  "  The  author  writes  this,  a  prisoner  and  in  chains, 
troubled  in  spirit,  longing  for  the  freedom  of  Christ's  church, 
longing  that  Christ  would  speak  the  word.  Let  it  be,  and  it 
shall  be ;  and  protesting  that  he  has  not  kept  back  that  which 
was  in  his  heart,  but  has  spoken  it  out  to  the  church,  and  that 
he  is  prepared  to  hold  fast  to  whatever  the  pope  or  the  church 
may  lay  on  him."  But  no  sooner  had  Pope  Urban  arrived  at 
Bome,  than  the  situation  of  Militz  was  altered  for  the  better. 
He  was  set  friee  from  prison  and  received  into  the  palace  of  a 
cardinal;  he  had  a  favourable  audience  with  the  pope,  and 
returned  back  to  Prague  to  the  great  joy  of  his  community.  The 
exultation  at  his  return  was  the  greater,  because  his  enemies,  the 
mendicants,  had  foretold  to  the  people  from  the  pulpit,  diat  he 
would  perish  at  the  stak^. 

He  recommenced  with  new  zeal  his  labours  in  Prague.  He 
was  not  satisfied  with  the  little  good  that  could  be  effected  by  his 
own  personal  labours  in  preaching.  He  was  often  heard  to  say : 
"  Would  that  all  were  prophets."  He  set  up  a  school  for 
preachers.  And  when  he  had  trained  up  an  able  young  priest, 
he  took  pains  himself  to  draw  upon  him  the  attention  of  the  com- 
munities, pointing  him  out  as  one  who  would  surpass  his  master, 
as  one  whom  they  should  listen  to  with  care.  He  founded  an 
association  composed  of  two  or  three  hundred  young  men,  all  of 
whom  resided  under  the  same  roof  with  himself,  were  trained 
under  his  influence,  and  by  his  society.  He  copied  the  books 
which  they  were  to  study,  and  gave  them  devotional  books  to 
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copy  themselves^  for  the  sake  of  multiplying  them.  All  here 
was  to  be  free ;  to  flow  spontaneously  from  the  one  animating 
spirit  by  which  all  were  to  be  governed.  An  internal  tie  was  all 
that  held  them  together ;  no  outward  discipline  or  rule,  no  vow, 
no  uniformity  of  dress.  The  disciples  of  Militz  soon  distingmshed 
themselves  by  their  serious,  spiritual  lives,  and  by  their  style  of 
preaching.  Hence  they  too,  like  himself,  were  made  butts  of 
ridicule  and  persecution  by  the  worldly-minded  clergy,  whom  the 
lives  of  these  exemplary  young  men  stung  with  shame  and  re- 
proach. They  were  nick-named  Militzans,  Beghards.  The 
beneficence  of  Militz  was  without  bounds.  Crowds  of  the  poor 
were  always  to  be  seen  collected  before  his  doors.  He  gave  all 
he  had  to  help  them ;  reserving  nothing  at  all  for  himself;  so 
that  when  everything  else  was  gone,  he  sold  his  books,  the  very 
books  which  he  used  himself,  and  which  he  kept  ready  to  lend  to 
any  that  needed.^  When  he  had  nothing  more  he  ran  round 
among  other  clergymen  and  the  rich,  and  collected  contribu- 
tions,^ never  allowing  himself  to  lose  heart  by  any  rude  rebuflFhe 
might  chance  to  receive  from  those  whose  charities  he  asked. 
Nothing  was  lefl  him  but  the  most  indispensable  articles  of 
clothing;  not  even  what  was  needful  to  protect  him,  in  mid- 
winter, from  the  inclemency  of  the  season.  A  rich  man  had 
said :  Militz  suffered  so  much  from  the  cold,  he  would  be  glad 
to  present  him  with  a  set  of  furs  if  he  could  only  be  sure  that  he 
would  keep  it.  On  hearing  of  it,  Militz  observed :  He  was  far 
from  wishing  to  keep  anything  for  himself  alone ;  on  that  con- 
dition he  could  not  accept  of  the  furs.  He  was  often  persecuted 
and  stigmatized  as  a  heretic ;  but  his  patience  and  gentleness 
never  failed  him  for  a  moment ;  and  he  used  to  say :  ^^  Let  me 
suffer  ever  so  much  persecution,  when  I  bethink  me  of  the 
fervent  penitence  of  that  poor  woman — ^referring  to  one  who  had 
been  converted  by  his  means  from  a  life  of  licentiousness  and 
crime — ^the  bitterest  cup  becomes  sweet  to  me,  for  all  /  suffer  is 
as  nothing  compared  to  the  grief  of  that  one  woman." 

The  enemies  of  Militz  at  length  extracted  from  his  sermons 

1  Propter  quod  dum  omnibus  libris,  quoe  soloe  pro  dooendo  habuerat,  et  paucos 
obligETit,  yendidit  et  expendit,  are  the  words  of  Mattb.  of  Janow. 

S  Matth.  of  Janow  remarks,  after  the  words  just  cited :  Tanc  mutuando  a  diviti- 
bus  et  rogando  non  sine  magnis  oontumeliis  et  repulsa  discurrendo. 
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twelve  articles,  which  they  sent  to  a  certain  Master  EHonkot,  an 
agent  of  theirs,  probably  himself  a  Bohemian,  who  happened  to 
be  present  at  the  papal  conrt  in  Avignon.  It  is  very  manifest 
how  wide  an  influence  Militz  most  have  ahneady  gained  by  means 
of  his  schooL  The  pope  saw  clearly  that  such  doctrines  woold 
be  disseminated  through  Bohemia,  Poland,  and  Silesia.  He  put 
forth  several  bulls  to  the  archbishc^  of  Gfnesen,  the  bishop  of 
Breslatf,  the  archbishop  of  Prague,  and  to  the  Emperor  CharleB 
lY.  He  expressed  his  surprise  to  the  bishops  that  they  should 
have  tolerated  until  now  the  spread  of  such  heretical,  schismatic 
doctrines  through  so  wide  a  circle ;  called  upon  them  to  suppress 
the  same,  and  bring  Militz  and  his  adherents  to  punishment.  Yet 
even  Gregory  XI.  must  assuredly  have  been  still  somewhat  un- 
certain himself  whether  wrong  had  not  been  done  to  Militi ;  for 
he  uses  the  qualifying  expressions, — ^^  if  it  is  so'' — ^^  if  jou  find 
that  it  is  so."^  In  the  bidl  addressed  to  the  Emperor  Charles, 
he  says  :  ^^  We  have  recently  learned  from  the  report  of  several 
credible  persons,  that  a  certain  priest  Militz,  formerly  a  canonical 
at  Prague,  under  the  garb  of  sanctity,  but  in  the  spirit  of 
temerity  and  self-conceit,  has  taken  upon  himself  the  calling  to 
preach  which  does  not  belong  to  him,  and  has  dared  to  teach 
openly  in  your  dominions  many  errors,  which  are  not  only  bad 
and  rash,  but  also  heretical  and  schismatic,  extremely  mischievous 
and  dangerous  to  the  faithful,  especially  the  simple."  When  the 
pope's  bull  arrived  at  Prague,  the  archbishop  was  confounded. 
He  caused  Militz  to  be  cited,  and  complained  to  him  of  his  per- 
plexity. Militz,  however,  remained  perfectly  tranquil  in  the 
consciousness  of  his  innocence,  and  bid  the  archbishop  take  cou- 
rage, as  his  conscience  was  clear.  He  placed  his  trust  in  Ood 
and  the  power  of  the  truth ;  these  would  triumph  over  every 
assault.  He  went  to  Avignon  in  the  year  1374 ;  but  died  there 
while  his  cause  was  still  pending.' 

I  AnnmlM  Rajnaldi,  torn  tU.,  1874,  ad  tarn.  Kr.  10  aad  11,  p.  8dl. 

S  We  follow  here  the  report  of  Matth.  of  Janow,  as  the  one  mott  worthj  of  ere- 
dence,  who  says  of  Milits  :  Ayenione  exulana  est  mortaua.  It  must  be  an  error 
when  it  is  said,  in  the  biography  published  by  Balbinus,  that  he  went  to  Rome.  This 
error  might  easily  arise  from  the  confounding  together  of  the  curia  Romana  and  the 
curia  Ayenionenais.  It  must  also  be  a  nustake  that,  as  the  report  in  Balbin  has  it, 
Milits  returned  back  to  Prague  and  died  there.  We  might  suggest  the  inquiry, 
whether  in  the  biography  preferred  in  Balbin,  a  report  got  up  in  the  lilbtime  of 
Milits,  and  another  composed  after  his  death,  may  not  be  blended  together. 
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In  connection  with  Militz  we  should  notice  Conrad  of  Wald- 
hansen/  a  Grerman  from  Austria,  who  was  distinguished  in 
Bohemia  as  a  preacher  full  of  zeal  for  reform.^  He  belonged  to 
the  order  of  St  Augustin,  and  exerted  a  great  influence,  at  first 
as  a  priest,  by  his  sermons,  in  Vienna,  from  the  year  1345  and 
onward,  through  a  period  of  fifteen  years.'  Within  this  period 
fell  the  jubilee  already  mentioned  as  baring  been  proclaimed  by 
Pope  Clement  VL  While  an  opportunity  of  this  sort  would  be 
seized  upon  by  the  common  preachers  of  indulgence  to  do  still 
greater  mischief  to  the  souls  of  men,  Conrad  of  Waldhausen  would 
feel  himself  called  upon  the  more  to  wake  up  the  attention  of  ^e 
misguided  people  as  a  preacher  of  repentance.  Without  contend- 
ing against  the  determinations  of  that  church  doctrine,  to  which 
he  himself  was  devoted,  he  might  still  endeavour  to  counteract 
the  pernicious  influence  of  the  ordinary  preachers  of  indulgences, 
and  to  direct  men's  attention  to  the  internal  moral  conditions 
which  were  required  in  order  to  derive  any  true  benefit  fix)m  in- 
dulgences. It  seems  that  he  was  led  by  this  occasion  of  the 
jubilee  to  make  the  pilgrimage  himself  to  Kome,  and  that,  on 
this  journey  and  after  his  return  firom  it,  he  laboured  as  a 

1  Thia  Conrad  of  Waldhausen  fint  became  better  known  through  the  reeearohes 
of  Palacky,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  first  oral  communications  respecting  him 
(see  his  Histoi7  of  Bohemia,  8, 1, 161 1L  and  note  226),  and  through  those  of  P.  Jor- 
dan in  his  pi^»er,  **  Die  VorlaOfer  des  Hnssitenthums  in  Bdhmen,"  which  learned 
man  may  also  have  arailed  himself  of  Palacky's  researches.  An  erroneously  printed 
passage  in  Cochlaeus  (lustoTiae  Hussitarum  libri  xii.,  p.  42),  taken  firom  the  writing 
of  a  contemporary  of  Hues,  the  Bohemian  theologian  Andrew  of  Broda,  who  wrote 
against  Huss,  caused  this  forerunner  of  Hues  to  be  forgotten  and  to  be  confounded 
with  another  castigator  of  the  corrupt  clergy,  the  Cistercian  John  of  Stekna,  when 
the  friends  of  Huss,  for  example,  said  in  his  justification,  that  he  was  persecuted 
merely  on  aooount  of  his  eastigatoiy  diaeourses  against  the  corrupt  detgy,  this 
Andrew  of  Broda  replied,  by  appealing  to  the  examples  of  those  three  caatigatory 
preachers  before  him,  Milits,  the  abore  mentioned  Conrad,  and  John  of  Stekna, 
who,  however,  had  not  been  accused  of  heresy ;  and  he  says  in  this  connection : 
Nam  et  ab  antiquis  temporibus  BiiUdus,  Conradus,  Sczekna  et  alii  caet.  The 
feimple  fact,  that  the  two  last  names  were  not  separated  from  each  other  by  a  comma, 
led  to  the  entire  mistake. 

S  Matth.  of  Janow  characterises  both  Milits  and  Conrad  of  Waldhausen  as  men 
ftill  of  the  spirit  of  Emah.  He  says:  Conradus  Walthauser,  homo  udque  rcligiosus 
et  deTOtns,  qui  dietis  sms  et  soriptis  prindpales  metropoles  sanctae  eoclcsiae  reple- 
Terunt  utpote  Romam  et  Arenionem,  ubi  Papa,  et  Bohemiam  atque  Pragam,  ubi 
eeelesiae  imperatoris.    Unus  ipsorum  Conradus  in  Praga  oocubuit,  ubi  Caesar,  caet. 

8  We  take  this  from  a  remark  made  by  the  man  himself  in  his  piece  in  defence 
of  himself,  composed  in  1364,  and  stQl  unpuMished :  Jam  per  quindeoim  annos 
laboriosae  coram  ducibus  Austriae  coramque  populo  multo  palam  oo&done  caet. 
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preacher  of  repentance  in  Austria  and  Bohemia  till  he  arrived 
at  Prague.  We  take  this  fix)m  his  own  writings.  For  when, 
at  some  later  period,  his  violent  enemies  of  the  two  orders  of 
mendicant  friars  accused  him  of  disturbing  everywhere  by  his 
sermons  the  public  peace, — a  charge  often  brought  against 
preachers  who  by  their  searching  discourses  produced  some 
movement  which  was  opposed  to  the  selfish  interests  of  many, 
— he  in  defending  himself  compares  this  accusation  with  the 
one  brought  against  Christ,  namely,  that  he  stirred  up  the 
people  ;  that  he  taught  from  city  to  city,  in  the  whole  land 
of  Judea,  beginning  from  Galilee  even  imto  Jerusalem ;  where 
he  remarks, — and  so  they  say  of  me :  He  has  set  the  people 
in  commotion,  beginning — and,  herein,  at  least,  they  speak 
the  truth — beginning  from  Rome,  the  seat  of  the  apostolical 
chair,  in  the  year  of  the  jubilee,  and  teaching  through  all 
Austria,  even  to  this  city  of  Prague,  from  this  time,  by  God's 
wonderiul  dealing,  become  an  imperial  city.^  This  happened, 
therefore,  in  the  year  1350.  By  these  labours  he  must  have 
become  known  to  the  king  of  Bohemia,  the  Emperor  Charles 
rV.,  who  sought  in  every  way  to  advance  the  interests  of  the 
Bohemian  people.  The  emperor  endeavoured  to  secure  him  for 
this  country,  and,  in  the  year  1360,  he  was  called,  as  parish  priest, 
to  the  city  of  Leitmeritz.  Partly  his  earnest  wish  to  labour  on 
a  wider  scale  for  the  salvation  of  souls  and  against  the  corruption 
of  these  times,  an  opportunity  for  which  was  offered  to  him  in 
Prague,  and  partly  a  controversy  in  which  he  became  involved 
with  a  convent  of  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  who  sought  to 
circumscribe  the  activity  of  the  parish  priest  and  to  take  every- 
thing into  their  own  hands,  induced  him  to  make  his  appearance 
as  a  preacher  in  Prague.*     He  preached,  first,  for  a  year,  in  the 

1  CommoTit  popnlum  docent  per  uniyenam  Auttriam,  incipions,  ut  Temm  saltern 
in  hoc  dicant,  a  Romana  dvitate  sedis  apostolicae,  anno  Jubilaeo  dooens  per  uniy^i* 
8am  AuBtriam  uaqne  hano  soil,  in  Pragam,  ex  tunc  mirabiliter  dei  dispensatu 
dTitatem  imperialem. 

2  Conrad's  opponents  allege,  as  the  reason  why  he  left  his  parish,  what  he  himself 
stated  :  (Scripsenmt,  me  dixisse  in  quodam  sermone,  cansam,  quare  in  parechia  mea 
non  residerem,  esse)  quia  ipsam  duo  monasteria  fratrum  mendicantium  attenuassent 
ibidem,  etesset  ratio,  quia  abstulissent  sibi  populum  suum,  et  sibi  attraxissent.  And 
he  grants  that  this  was  one  reason,  but  not  the  only  one,  nor  the  chief  one.  Res- 
pondeo,  quod  ista  omnia  sunt  yera,  praeter  hoc,  quod  dixerunt,  esse  hoc  praecipuam 
causam  sed  tantvm  fuit  concausa. 
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church  of  St  Oalli^  in  Prague.^  But  the  crowd  of  people  who 
were  impressed  by  his  preaching  constantly  increased ;  and,  as  he 
thought  it  wrong  to  withhold  God's  word  from  any  one  who  was 
drawn  to  hear  it,  but  felt  bound  to  labour  for  the  salvation  of  as 
many  as  he  could,  he  preached,  the  church  being  no  longer  large 
enough  for  his  audience,  in  the  open  market  place  to  the  vast 
crowds  who  there  assembled  around  him  .He  also,  like  Militz, 
supposed  that  he  saw  in  the  anti-christian  spirit  of  his  times,  the 
signs  of  the  last  preparatory  epoch  which  was  to  precede  the 
second  advent  of  Christ ;  and  his  sermons  were  frequently  taken 
up  in  directing  the  attention  of  his  hearers  to  these  signs,  in 
warning  them  against  the  impending  dangers,  exhorting  diem  to 
watchinlness  over  themselves  and  against  the  insidious  spread  of 
anti-christian  corruption.  "  Not  willing  ** — says  he — "  that  the 
blood  of  souls  should  be  required  at  my  hands,  I  traced,  as  I  was 
able,  in  the  Holy  Scripture,  the  friture  dangers  impending  over 
the  souls  of  men."^  Accx>rdingly  he  attacked,  in  his  sermons, 
the  prevailing  vices  in  all  ranks  of  society,  the  pride  of  dress  in 
the  women  ;  usury ;  lightness  and  vanity  in  the  youth.  Many, 
under  the  influence  of  his  preaching,  experienced  an  entire 
change  of  heart.  He  produced  such  an  effect  on  many  usurers 
that  they  restored  back  their  wrongfrd  gains ;  this  he  required 
them  to  do,  as  evidence  of  their  conversion.  A  certain  young 
man,  by  the  name  of  Slanko,  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  examples  of  his  singular  power  in  reaching  the  souls 
of  men.  This  person  took  the  lead  among  the  giddy,  light-minded 
youth,  given  up  to  every  vanity.  Without  any  purpose  of  devo- 
tion he  visited  the  churches,  where  he  amused  himself  with 
looking  round  upon  the  young  ladies,  nodding  to  them,  and 
throwing  pebbles  at  them,  even  during  the  fasts ;  and  so  he  went 
on  during  all  the  first  part  of  the  time  that  Conrad  was  preaching 
at  Prague.  But,  struck  by  some  remark  of  the  preacher,  he 
changed  his  whole  course  of  Hfe,  became  one  of  his  most  atten- 

1  His  own  words  are:  Ego  Coimdiis  in  Waldhansen  profeenu  orcUnem  8. 
Angnstini  canonioorom  regolarivm  et  Lothomir  Pragensis  dioeceseos  Plebanns  yer- 
bnm  dd  in  ciTitate  Pragensi  qvasi  per  annum  continvnm  praedicassem  in  ecole^ia  S. 
OaUi. 

3  Nolens  sanguinem  animanim  de  manibus  meis  reqniri,  eqnidem  in  scripturis 
Sanctis  ridi  fidelins,  nt  potni,  pericnla  animanim  futnra. 

I 
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tive  and  devout  hearers^  to  be  found  always  by  his  side ;  and 
Conrad  often  alladed  to  the  change  that  had  taken  place  in  him 
as  evidence  of  the  power  of  transforming  grace.^ 

Even  the  Jews  often  went  to  hear  him  preach.  Some  of  his 
ftiends  would  have  prevented  this ;  but  Conrad,  who  was  zealous 
for  the  salvation  of  aU  human  souls,  and  could  not  approve  of 
this  exclusion  of  the  Jews,  reminded  his  ftiends  that,  according 
to  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  their  conversion  in  great  numbers  was 
some  time  or  other  to  be  expected.  They  ought  never  to  doubt 
of  the  power  of  the  gospel  and  of  divine  grace.  He  would 
pleasantly  remark  that  ^  if  it  was  in  the  power  of  divine  grace 
to  change  the  woridly  heart  of  a  Slanko,  why  might  it  not  also 
overcome  the  unbelief  of  the  Jews."'  He  thus  speaks  of  the 
matter  himself:  ^^  It  so  happened  that  many  Jews,  of  both  sexes, 
attended  my  preaching,  sitting  and  standing  promiscuously  in 
the  crowd  among  the  Christians ;  and  it  was  told  me  that  a  num- 
ber of  Christians  supposed  that  the  Jews  must  be  avoided,  and 
wished  to  prevent  them  from  attending  my  preaching  for  the 
ftiture.  I  then  said :  I  have  heard  that  some  of  you  have  been 
keeping  away  the  Jews,  who  were  attentive  hearers,  fit)m  my 
sermons.  I  beg  you  not  to  do  this  again ;  for  the  last  day  is 
approaching,  before  which,  according  to  Isaiah,  all  the  Jews  are 
to  be  converted.  Peradventure  some  one  of  these  may,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  be  converted."  And  to  show  that  this  was  by  no 
means  impossible,  he  cites  the  example  of  Slanko. 

In  pointing  beyond  a  mere  outside  Christianity  to  its  true 
essence,  in  exposing  the  various  ways  in  which  men  deceived 
themselves  with  regard  to  the  demands  of  Christi^ty,  the 
various  means  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  hushing  the  alarms 
of  conscience,  and  bolstering  up  a  life  of  immorality,  he  was  led 
to  contend  eamestfy  against  the  influence  of  the  mendicant^friars, 

I  Conrad  tayi  of  him :  Ule  f ventt  yalde  indiseiplinfttat  uit«  adTcntiuki  BMom  iA 
Pragam.  Ita  quaado  oiTiisae,  quibus  honisabat,  yel  quaeconqae  aliae  sedebant  in 
qvadrageoma  in  praedicatione,  jaciebat  super  eanun  oapilloB.  Etiam  in  prindpio 
ad-rentoi  nei  in  Pragam  ftdt  aliquamdia  inqnietnt ;  postea  fdit  oonrersnt  eum  mvl- 
tti  aliii  oompUdbiif  fok  ^uidem  yaaitatity  quod  Tald«  deroto  meonm  sadebat  in 
qnadragaaima  ad  Mrmonam. 

3  The  wordi  of  Conrad :  De  hoc  jvTene  jocose  dixi,  arguens  per  locum  a  minori, 
■dans  quod  non  aegre  ferret,  ist  quia  bonus  amicus  mens  esset,  et  de  hoc  gaudebat : 
Ex  quo  conTersos  est  iU€f  posset  etiam  Judsns  oonrerti. 
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who  by  their  mock-sanctity  imposed  on  the  multitade,  while  they 
encouraged  and  promoted  the  fidse  reliance  in  various  outward 
works ;  and  in  warning  men  against  the  false  prophets  who  were 
to  appear  in  the  last  times,  he  felt. compelled  to  draw  his  illustra- 
tions chiefly  from  the  mendicants.  He  spoke  with  great  emphasis 
against  every  species  of  simony,  but  especially  against  that  form 
of  it  which  was  stealthily  practised  under  the  garb  of  absolute 
poverty  by  the  begging-monks.  Simony  he  pronounced  to  be 
heresy.  There  was,  as  he  thought,  a  still  worse  heresy  than  that 
of  the  PnetanatamcuJiiy  who  declared  the  Holy  Ghost  to  be  a  mere 
creature ;  namely  when,  by  simony,  the  Holy  Ghost  was  em- 
ployed as  a  means  of  getting  money.  The  former  only  made  the 
Holy  Ghost  a  ministrant  creature  to  God  the  Fath^ ;  but  they 
who  practised  simony  made  the  Holy  Ghost  their  own  spirit,  their 
own  minister.^  He  regarded  it  as  no  better  than  simony,  to  ask 
pay  for  taking  in  and  nursing  the  sick,  and  to  decline  receiving 
young  women  or  young  men  into  the  convents  except  for  a  cer- 
tain stipulated  sum.  He  had  applied  at  first  to  Ernest,  arch- 
bishop of  Prague,  and  requested  him  to  put  a  stop  to  this  simony. 
But  this  prelate  assured  him  that  it  was  out  of  his  power ;  most 
of  the  convents  being  exempted  firom  his  jurisdiction,  and  under 
the  control  of  priors  of  the  mendicant  order.^  No  other  course 
remained  for  him,  therefore,  but  to  lift  up  his  voice  against  the  evil, 
in  his  sermons  and  in  his  intercourse  with  men.  He  inveighed 
against  the  mock-sanctity  of  the  monks,  who  endeavoured  to 
deceive  the  simple  to  the  great  injury  of  their  souls ;  and  tibrough 
weak-minded,  bigoted  females  in  particular,  introduced  their  cor- 
ruptiDg  influence  into  families,  procured  legacies  to  be  made  to 
their  order,  and  its  superior  holiness  to  be  commended,  so  as  to 
induce  parents  to  give  up  to  them  their  boys.  ^  These  persons" — 
he  says — ^^  often  deceive  the  simple,  by  pretending  to  a  holy 
poverty,  putting  on  the  garb  of  an  hypocritical  sanctity  ;  and 
whilst,  for  outside  show,  they  carry  that  devotion  on  their  lips, 
which  is  not,  I  fear,  in  their  hearts,  they  rob  those  who  confess  to 

1  nii  enim  Macedoniam  creatnram  et  semim  M  patris  et  filii  spiritmn  tanotam 
delirando  fatebantur.  Isti  yero  eundem  spuitum  taactuin  effioiunt  9uum  senrum, 
quiA  diTendunt  ipsnxn  quasi  adTenarii. 

2  This  Conrad  relates  himself :  Domino  archiepiscopo  Pragensi  id  ipsnmsignifloare, 
qiiod  talibnSi  ne  fierent,  remedium  adhiberet  opportonum.  Qui  respondit,  quod 
monasteria  monialinm  fere  omnia  essent  ab  ^ns  cnra  in  dvitate  Pragenii  exempta, 
sed  sub  alis  fratmm  ordinum  mendicantiam,  nt  oommnniter  essent.  « 
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them  of  what  belongs  rightftilly,  when  they  have  done  with  it,  to 
their  heirs.  But  let  these  simple  persons  hear  what  our  Lord 
threatens  to  such,  in  his  parables  (Matt,  xxiii.  23).''^  No  man, 
he  held,  could  be  forced  to  be  virtuous.  All  goodness  must  pro- 
ceed from  free  choice  and  conviction.  Hence  he  objected  to  the 
practice,  customary  with  parents,  of  carrying  their  children  to 
the  convents,  where  they  were  to  be  put  under  a  perpetual  vow 
to  the  monastic  life,  though  it  was  quite  uncertain  whether  they 
would  be  fitted  for  it  or  willing  to  undertake  it  on  arriving  at  mar- 
ture  years.  "  They  only" — ^he  said — "  who  are  led  by  the  Spirit 
of  GK>d,  are  the  sons  of  God.  That  which  the  Spirit  only  can 
efiect,  is  not  to  be  forcibly  imposed  upon  one  from  without."  We 
recognize,  in  all  this,  the  Augustinian ;  one  on  whom  the  doc- 
trines of  Augustin  had  exerted  a  great  and  decided  influence. 
He  hiipself  remarks,  in  clearing  himself  from  the  reproaches 
which  were  thrown  on  him  for  using  such  expressions  :  ^^  Because 
I  was  infomcied  that  the  people  of  Prague  had  been  persuaded  by 
those  monks  to  vow  the  consecration  to  their  orders  of  boys  still  in 
the  mother's  womb,  and  to  give  them  the  names  of  the  saints  of 
those  orders,  I  spoke  publicly  against  such  a  practice,  except  on 
the  express  condition  that  their  children  should  be  held  to  such 
vows  only  in  case  they  met  with  their  own  concurrence  when  they 
came  of  age.'  For  otherwise  it  would  inevitably  be  attended  with 
danger  to  the  souls  of  both  children  and  parents."  Therefore  he 
held  parents  responsible  for  the  injury  which  might  accrue  to  their 
children,  if  such  a  mode  of  life  was  forced  upon  them  contrary  to 
their  own  wishes.  He  had  nothing  to  say  against  the  monastic  life, 
in  itself  considered.  But  he  made  a  distinction  between  this  life 
and  the  strange  ofi*shoots  from  it,  against  which  he  felt  it  the  more 
incumbent  on  him  to  warn  men,  ip  proportion  to  the  high  regard 
which  he  entertained  for  the  institution.  Referring  to  the  remarks 

1  Immo  tales  creberrime  praeteztu  suae  sanctae  panpertatU  et  habitu  simulatae 
sanctiUtis  simpUces  decipientes  et  eorum  deTotionibus,  ore,  sod  ut  timeo,  non  corde 
ostensiB,  confitentes,  privant  bonis  sois,  quibns  post  mortem  deberent  TiTere  hae- 
redet  eorum.  Sed  audiant,  quid  dominua  talibus  in  figura  dmilitudinis  com- 
minetur. 

2  Quia  homines  dvitatis  Pragensis  audiebam  per  praedictos  fratres,  ut  pueri  adhuc 
in  Tontris  matrum  existentes  suis  ordinibus  Torerent,  procurari  et  nomina  sanctorum  - 
rel  sanctamm  sui  ordinis  nominarii  quae  ne  fierent  ut  potui  publico  prohibuii  nisi  si 
hoc  pacto  sui  primum  voluissent  hoc  votum,  ctun  ad  annos  discretionis  perrenerit 
«uo  Ubero  arbitrio  ratiflcare. 
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of  Augustin,  he  declared,  that  while  in  monasticisin,  if  it  corre- 
sponded to  its  idea,  was  to  be  found  the  most  perfect  mode  of 
Christian  life ;  so  in  it,  when  degenerated,  was  also  to  be  foxmd 
the  greatest  wickedness.  Kefdsing  to  retract  what  he  had  said 
on  this  point,  but  father  confirming  it,  he  wrote :  ^^  I  say  and 
write  what  I  never  wrote,  or  said  from  the  pulpit,  before,  moved 
to  do  this  now  by  such  an  unwarranted  contradiction,  that  he 
who  has  a  son  or  friend  whom  he  loves,  and  whose  welfare  he 
holds  dear,  should  no  more  allow  him  to  enter  into  one  of  these 
orders, — in  which  manifestly,  and  as  it  were  by  authority,  owing 
to  the  corrupt  influence  of  a  bad  custom,  it  has  become  necessary 
to  live  contrar}'  to  the  rule  of  the  orders  and  to  the  profession — 
than  he  who  wants  to  cross  the  Danube,  should  voluntarily  em- 
bark in  a  leaky  craf^  thereby  exposing  his  life  to  danger."^  And 
after  quoting  certain  remarks  of  St  Bernard,  referring  to  the 
degeneracy  of  the  monks,  he  adds  :  "But  I  say,  O  St  Bernard, 
what  would  thy  language  be  now,  didst  thou  behold  the  mendi- 
cant friars  sitting  in  those  splendid  palaces,  which  they  own  in 
spite  of  the  apostolical  prohibition  I"  It  were  better,  he  thinks, 
only  for  the  sake  of  escaping  corruption  and  securing  salvation, 
to  remtdn  in  the  world ;  for,  as  well  in  the  monastic  life  as  in  the 
world,  Pure  worship  and  undefiled  before  God  and  the  Father  is 
this :  to  visit  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  affliction,  and  to 
keep  one's  self  unspotted  from  the  world.  To  the  monks,  who 
trusted  in  the  holiness  of  their  order,  he  applied  what  John 
the  Baptist  had  said  in  rebuking  the  theocratical  pride  of  the 
Jews, — that  God  was  able,  out  of  these  stones,  to  raise  up  chil- 
dren to  Abraham.  "No  monk" — says  he — "  is  entitled  to  hope 
that  he  shall  be  saved  because  the  founder  of  his  order  was  a  holy 
man ;  it  would  be  precisely  the  same  as  if  I  should  hope  in  St 
Augustin,  and  expect  to  be  made  blessed  by  his  holiness  without 
any  good  works  of  my  own."  "  I  believe" — says  he — "  that  if 
St  Francis  himself  should  find  fault  with  them  for  their  wicked- 
ness, he  must  prove,  according  to  their  own  professions,  to  be  a 

1  Dico  et  Bcribo,  quod  prim  nunquam  scripsi  yel  dixi  in  ambone,  tali  contradictione 
indebita  motos,  quod  quilibet  habens  puerum  yel  amicum  diligens,  quern  yelit  Balyari, 
rideati  ne  in  aliquem  ordinem  ipsos  iutrare  procuret,  in  quo  mauifeste  et  quasi  jam  ex 
auctoritate  propter  oorruptelam  prayae  eonsuetudinit  ait  necease  vivere  contra  regu- 
1am  cgusdem  ordinis  et  professionem,  attendens,  quod  nuUus  Tolens  Danubium  tran- 
sire,  sponte  intraret  narem  corruptam,  ubi  tamen  enet  in  periculo  corpus. 
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bad  man,  and  they  would  never  acknowledge  him  as  the  founder 
of  their  order ;  so  very  &r,  alas  I  have  they  departed  from  the 
parity  of  their  foundation,  and  from  their  original  poverty.''   He 
distinguishes,  indeed,  the  primitive  mode  of  living  among  the 
mendicants,  as  laid  down  by  their  role,  from  that  which  contra* 
dieted  it ;  yet  it  is  very  evident,  that  he  was  very  far  from  regard- 
ing the  institation  of  the  mendicant  orders,  in  itself  considered,  as 
the  highest  d^ree  of  the  imitation  of  Christ.      On  the  contrary, 
he  disputes  the  position,  that  such  poverty  corresponded  to  the 
original  type  of  the  life  of  Christ.     He  affirms  that  Christ  never 
begged.    In  proof  of  this,  he  states  that  when  Christ  paid  the 
tribute  for  himself  and  for  Peter,  he  did  not  beg  it,  but  caused 
it  to  be  found  in  the  mouth  of  the  fish ;  that  Christ  was  styled  not 
the  carpenter's  son  merely,  but  the  carpenter;  explaining  the 
words,  ^^Is  not  this  the  carpenter's  son?"  as  if  the  people  had 
said,  We  have  not  seen  him  studying,  but  at  work  with  his  fiither 
the  carpenter.      He  offered  to  give  sixty  groats  to  any  one  who 
could  cite  a  single  passage  firom  the  New  Testament,  showing 
that  Christ  had  ever  begged.^     He  himself  repented,  as  it  would 
seem,  of  his  earlier  mode  of  life,  which  his  order  had  imposed ;  for 
he  says :  ^  O,  had  I  but  known  it  ten  years  ago,  I  would  then,  for 
the  glory  of  God,  have  devoted  myself  entirely  to  study ;  but 
from  henceforth  I  will  consecrate  my  whole  life  to  study,  to  the 
cultivation  of  a  prayerful  spirit,  and  to  preaching."     He  contests 
the  notion,  that  it  was  a  peculiarly  holy  and  meritorious  work 
to  give  alms  to  the  monks,  instead  of  providing  for  the  support 
of  the  truly  necessitous  poor.     "  O," — he  writes — *^  what  will  the 
Lord  say,  in  that  day  of  fearful  judgment,  to  those  who,  when 
they  were  not  needy  themselves,  snatched  away  their  alms  firom 
the  truly  poor,  the  real  beggars.      Assuredly  will  it  be  in  his 
power  to  say — I  was  hungry  and  ye  gave  me  no  meat ;  ye  took 
away  from  me  what  was  to  serve  as  my  food.    Much  rather" — 
said  he — ^^  should  we  give  to  the  poor  and  to  the  true  beggars, 
than  to  a  rich  and  strong  man,  who  begs  while  he  might  work. 
And  I  believe" — ^he  proceeds—"  all  men  of  sound  understanding 
would  agree  with  me  in  this ;  though  not  an  individual  would 

1  Dizi,  quod  qnicanque  ex  lit  ftierit  primiu,  qui  ostenderit  mihi  ex  teriptan  ca- 
aoBioa,  Christmn  mendicaate,  et^ns  rationee  solTere  non  poenm,  dabo  u\A  unam 
•exagenariam  groieonim  pro  cappa  panni  rudis. 
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say  that  we  are  bound  to  give  to  the  rich  man,  rather  than  to 
the  poor  Lazams ;  that  w^  should  give  to  those  that  riot  at  feasts, 
and  leave  to  die,  of  hunger,  the  poor  beggars  who  seek  to  feed 
themselves  with  the  crumbs  that  fall  fix)m  the  table.  He  bore 
his  testimony  against  the  fraudfiil  quackery  carried  on  with  pre- 
tended relics  of  saints.  *^  The  people" — said  he — "often  allow 
themselves  to  be  imposed  npon  with  relics.  A  head  of  St  Bar- 
bara, it  was  reported,  existed  somewhere  in  Prussia ;  and  yet 
many  held  that  they  had  such  a  head  in  Prague."  And  he  adds, 
in  confirmation :  "  So  true  is  it,  that  they  oft;en  love  the  perish- 
able bodies  of  saints  more  than  their  meritorious  works  for  the 
sake  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  when  the  truth  is  that  the  saints 
do  not  make  holiness,  but  holiness  made  the  saints ;  therefore 
holiness  should  not  be  loved  less  than  the  saints."^  He  applies  to 
them  what  Christ  says  of  the  Pharisees,  who  garnished  the 
sepulchres  of  the  murdered  prophets,  while  in  heart  they  resem- 
bled their  murderers.  The  reason  why  they  honoured  the  tombs 
of  the  prophets,  Christ  tells  them,  was  that  they  found  it  a  source 
of  gain.  They  deceived  the  simple  by  this  show  of  religion.' 
While  Conrad  prevailed  on  the  usurers,  who  were  converted 
under  his  sermons,  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  their  repentance 
by  returning  the  gains  they  had  made  from  unlawful  interest, 
to  those  whom  they  had  robbed,  directly  contrary  to  this  was  the 
practice  of  the  mendicants,  who  tranquillized  the  consciences  of 
usurers,  by  inspiring  in  them  a  false  confidence  in  absolution, 
because  they  ministered  to  their  avarice.  He  could  lay  it  to  their 
charge,  that  they  had  absolved  from  all  his  sins,  and  buried  with 
ceremonious  pomp,  a  usurer  who  had  never  restored  back  his  un- 
lawful gains,  though  he  had  made  a  large  donation  to  them.'  He 
reproaches  them  with  the  folly  of  celebrating  mass  for  him  whose 
soul  might,  in  all  probability,  be  with  that  of  the  rich  man  in 

1  Quod  siout  Teiuin  est,  quod  saepe  plus  dilignnt  pereantia  sanotomm  corpora, 
qaam  imitentnr  et  diligantur  propter  ooeleste  regnum  ipsomm  merita,  cam  taxnen 
Bancti  non  lecerint  sanetitatem,  sod  sanotitas  sanctos.  Undo  sanctitas  uon  minas 
quam  sancti  esset  diligenda. 

3  Quia  sepulcra  prophetazum  peouniam  lis  solrebanti  simplices  per  hujosmodi  spe- 
eiem  religionis  decipiebant. 

8  Conrad's  words :  Ipsum,  postposita  omnium  oonsdentia,  in  ecclesia  sua  absolu- 
tum  suo  deoreto  ab  omnibus  peccatis  suis,  gloriose  et  cum  magna  procesdone  fra- 
trum  altlsone  cantando  per  pontem  apportatum  sepelissent. 

VOL.  IX.  B 
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hell.^  He  says  of  the  mendicants :  "  We  may  see  those  who 
would  be  pillars  of  the  church,  strolling  about  in  the  cities,  or  to 
the  castles,  and  through  the  country,  without  returning  to  their 
convents  for  two  or  more  months ;  and  there  is  nothing  which 
they  preach  more  zealously  than — *  Give  us,  and  we  will  pray 
for  you.'  Thus  they  sought  only  their  own,  and  not  the  things 
which  are  Jesus  Christ's,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  endless 
troubles  in  the  church.'*^  One  effect  of  his  own  preaching,  he 
telk  us,  was  that  the  mendicant  slost  all  their  hearers.*  He 
says  that  their  preachers  had  often  not  more  than  four  bigotted 
women,  Beguins  as  they  were  called,  to  hear  their  German 
sermons.^  But  they  made  use  of  these  women,  who  were  so 
devoted  to  them,  as  tools  to  get  up  a  party  against  Conrad,  whom 
they  hated^  "  Then  I  saw  " — ^he  writes — "  that  they  whispered, 
in  their  comers,  calumnious  reports  about  my  sermons  and  my 
doctrines,  that  they  muttered  against  me,  and  through  their 
Beguins  inflamed  the  minds  of  the  people  with  hostility  to  my 
doctrine  ;  and  that  they  declaimed  against  me  in  the  public 
market-place,"  etc.*  Applying  to  his  own  case  the  parable  of 
the  sheep  and  good  shepherd,  he  says  of  his  opponents :  "  Should 
they  come  into  my  fold,  I  do  not  believe  that  my  flock  would  be 
led  far  astray  by  them  ;  but  /  would  give  them  a  taste  of  the 
salt  of  God's  word ;  for  these  sheep  will  not  care  for  the  barren 
and  perhaps  noxious  pasturage  which  others  would  give  them, 
but  as  I  hope,  will  follow  the  voice  of  their  shepherd,  when  they 
hear  it,  as  the  salt  which  cannot  lose  its  savoiu*."^  The  mendi- 
cant monks  reproached  him  with  having  forsaken  his  parish,  and 

1  Non  attendentes,  quod  anima  illius  cam  dirite  epalone  foiaset  in  inferno  se- 
pnlta. 

3  Eos,  qui  se  dicont  coluninas  ecclesiae,  per  villas,  oivitates,  castra  discurrentes 
ridiases,  sed  infra  duos  menses  Tel  quod  amplius  ad  monasteria  non  redenntes,  et 
nilaliudita  ferrenter  sicut**Date  nobis,  et  orabimus  pro  Tobis"  praedicantes,  et 
tantum  quae  sua  sunt,  et  non  Jetu  Christi  quaerentes,  et  infinita  scandala  in  eccletia 
ponentes. 

8  Yidentes  se  ab  omnibus  auditoribus  suis  derelictos. 

4  Alibi  vel  in  suis  monasteriis  populum  nullum,  sed  quatuor  beginas  Tel  quinque 
in  sermonibus  suis  teutonicis,  ut  hodiema  declamat  eTidentia. 

5  Et  per  beginas  snas  homines  inducere  ad  oppositionem  doctrinae  meae  et  in  pub- 
lico foro  declamare,  caet. 

6  Non  credo,  quod  amplius  sinant  se  dud  per  ipsos  OTioulas  meas,  sed  dabo  eis  de 
sale  Terbi  dei,  sicut  potero  ad  lingendum,  quia  non  curabunt  infruotuosa  et  forte 
noxia  pascua  aliorum,  sed  suum  pastorem  audientes,  ut  spero,  Tocem  ejus  sequeutur 
tanquam  gal  non  infatuandum. 
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made  his  appearance  ere  called  for,  as  a  preacher  in  Prague. 
But  he  met  them  by  appealing  to  the  divine  call  which  had 
moved  him  to  preach  in  Prague,  characterizing  these  monks 
themselves,  who  would  hinder  another  from  preaching,  as  dumb 
dogs.*  He  says : "  He  who  is  afraid  to  speak  the  truth,  is  not  a  true 
preacher  sent  of  God.  Unmoved,  therefore,  will  I  praise  the  Word, 
O  Lord,  in  thee,  and  not  be  afraid.  I  long  after  the  glory  of  our 
Saviour.'*  "  While  I  am  willing  to  answer  them  " — he  says — 
"  who  say  Christ  has  not  sent  me,  I  am  greatly  at  a  loss  when  I 
ask  what  the  proof  is  of  their  own  mission.  For  if  we  look  at 
the  heart  and  the  conduct  as  the  proof  of  those  who  are  sent  of 
Grod,  it  will  be  evident  that  by  them  the  rules  of  Christ  are  not 
at  all  observed.  For  Christ  said  to  his  preachers,  when  he  sent 
them  forth,  Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give.  But  no  sooner 
have  they  a  congregation,  than  they  set  up  a  money  table  to  make 
money  out  of  their  hearers."  When  Conrad  had  thus  turned 
against  him  the  hatred  of  the  mendicants,  no  pains  were  spared 
on  their  part  to  convict  him  of  heresy,  and  expose  him  to  perse- 
cution. They  forgot  the  mutual  jealousies  and  animosities  which 
generally  divided  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  and  entered  into 
a  league  against  their  common  enemy.  He  compared  one  of 
these  coalitions  with  the  alliance  of  Herod  and  Pilate  against 
Christ.'  As  Conrad  had  won  the  warm  esteem  and  affection  of 
multitudes,  his  enemies,  by  their  persecutions  of  him,  drew  the 
hatred  of  the  people  upon  themselves,  which  they  signified  by 
frequently  assaulting  their  agents,  though  never  put  up  to  this 
by  Conrad.  When  they  accused  him  of  stirring  up  the  people 
against  them,  he  could  reply  to  them  with  truth,  that  they  had 
brought  this  shame  upon  themselves  by  their  crafty  plots  against 
him,  and  would  do  so  again,  as  often  as  they  tried  the  same 
experiment. 

In  the  year  1364,  when  the  general  of  the  Dominican  order, 
who  was  at  the  same  time  papal  legate,  visited  Prague,  the  two 
orders  of  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  of  whom  we  have 
just  spoken,  drew  up  in  concert  29  articles,  which  they  had 
extracted  from  his  sermons,  and  placed  them  in  the  hands  of  the 

1  Populam,  quo8  tnm  etiam  recedente  me  non  multnm  curassent,  cum  omnes  ftusti 
tint  quasi  canes  muti. 
S  Hit  worda  are :  Duo  magni  hottes  tibi  mutno  fuerunt  conciliati. 

R  2 
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archbishop  of  Prague,  that  he  might  be  brought  up  for  examina- 
tion on  these  charges.  The  archbishop  upon  this  conyoked 
an  assembly  which  was  numerously  attended ;  but,  on  the  day 
appointed  for  the  trial,  no  one  dared  to  appear  against  Conrad  as 
a  public  accuser.  He  afterwards  composed  a  paper  in  defence  of 
himself,  of  which  we  have  freely  made  use  in  the  preceding  nar- 
rative. He  showed,  first,  that  his  opponents  had  either  exag- 
gerated or  misconstrued  his  language ;  then  he  repeated,  for 
substance,  what  he  had  actually  said,  and  what  had  induced  his 
opponents  to  accuse  him  of  heresy.  When  they  complained 
that  he  disturbed  everywhere  the  public  peace,  his  reply  was : 
^*  I  say,  that  in  my  sermons  I  never  aimed  at  disturbing  the 
public  peace,  and  never  have  disturbed  it ;  I  mean  the  peace  of 
the  good."  He  adverts  to  the  example  of  Christ,  who,  in  his 
intcrcoitrse  with  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  undoubtedly  disturbed 
the  peace ;  even  as  he  said,  I  am  not  come  to  bring  peace  on  the 
earth,  but  a  sword.  "  When  I  am  complained  of,  then,  for  dis- 
turbing such  peace  as  this,  I  take  it  cheerfully,  for  our  Lord 
says  :  '  So  persecuted  they  the  prophets  which  were  before  you,"* 
etc.  He  refers  to  the  zeal  of  Elisha  against  the  golden  calves  set 
up  by  Jeroboam,  and  remarks  :  "  These  golden  calves,  many  in 
our  time  would  be  strongly  opposed  to  have  thus  thrown  away. 
They  would  prefer  to  have  them  used  to  decorate  the  bodies  of 
the  saints,  and  thus  add  to  their  gains.^  O,  how  many  are  there, 
who  would  suffer  a  great  deal  for  their  order,  but  who  could  not 
be  induced  to  suffer  even  a  little  in  the  way  of  preaching  the 
pure  truth."  Still  later  in  the  season  of  the  same  year,  the 
Archduke  Rudolph  of  Austria,  being  on  a  visit  to  Prague,  vrished 
to  get  Conrad  back  again  to  Vienna ;  but  the  latter  could  not  be 
induced  to  go,  being  fiilly  persuaded  that  it  was  his  duty  to 
remain  still  in  the  blessed  circle  of  his  labours  in  Prague,  what- 
ever persecution  he  might  have  to  encounter.  He  pled  the 
obligations  under  which  he  had  been  laid  by  the  emperor  as  his 
excuse  for  not  accepting  the  invitation.'     Thus  Conrad  continued 

1  Ipsi  aibi  ipsis  causa  horum  opprobrioram  praeteritonim  et  interea  secutomm  et 
etiam  futurorum  per  suam  inditioflam  et  malitiosam  mei  yexationem, 

2  His  words :  Quos  nostri  temporis  quidam  nequaquam  sic  abjicerent,  imo  inde 
sanctorum  corpora,  ut  inde  consequerentur  migora  lucra,  Testirent. 

8  His  words :  Me  hoc  facere  non  posse,  qui  per  dominum  imperatorem  essem  be- 
neficiatus. 
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to  labour  in  Prague,  finally  as  parish  priest  of  the  Teyn  church, 
till  his  death,  which  happened  in  1369. 

K  the  two  persons  of  whmn  we  have  just  spoken  were  distin- 
guished for  their  activity  as  practical  men,  and  prepared  the  way 
by  this  means  for  the  reformatory  tendencies  in  the  Bohemian 
church,  the  same  thing  cannot  indeed  be  said  of  Matthias  of 
Janow ;  but  his  inferiority  as  a  practical  man  was  more  than 
compensated  by  the  wide  influence  he  exerted  through  his  writ- 
ings and  by  his  scientific  exposition  of  principles.  In  his  works 
we  may  find  not  only  the  reformatory  ideas  which  passed  over 
firom  him  to  Huss,  but  also  the  incipient  germs  of  those  Christian 
principles  which  at  a  later  period  were  unfolded,  in  Germany, 
by  Luther,  although  the  latter  never  came  directly  under  the 
influence  of  Matthias  of  Janow.  Of  Huss  it  may  be  said  with 
more  truth,  that  he  fell  behind  Matthias  of  Janow,  than  that  he 
passed  beyond  him.  Matthias  of  Janow,  son  of  Wenzel  of 
Janow,  a  Bohemian  knight,  had  resided  six  years  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Paris,  pursuing  philosophical  and  theological  studies ; 
hence  he  was  called  the  Parisian  master  (magister  Parisiensis). 
But  the  man  who  contributed  most  to  the  particular  shaping  of 
his  later  religious  and  theological  development  was  Militz,  a  man 
the  general  impression  of  whose  life  filled  him  with  such  profound 
and  enthusiastic  admiration.  It  is  plain  from  his  writings,  that 
he  had  travelled  much  in  Germany  and  in  Italy ;  and  that  he 
had  visited  Rome.  He  shows  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the 
relations  and  the  customs  of  difierent  countries.  Thus,  in  speak- 
ing of  his  residence  in  Lucca,  under  Pope  Urban  VI.,  he  men- 
tions a  law  which  he  there  heard  promulgated,  directing  that 
unmarried  females  should  neither  wear  ornaments  of  gold  or 
silver,  nor  any  dress  offending  against  the  strictest  rules  of  moral 
propriety.*  He  seems  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  to  have  been 
given  to  the  prevailing  notions  and  tendencies  of  his  time ;  until, 
perhaps  through  the  influence  of  Militz,  he  became  penetrated 
with  that  holy  fire,  as  he  expresses  it,  which  left  him  no  rest.' 

1  Sed  et  in  Lucca  solemni  in  Lombardia  civitate  tempore  papae  Urbani  Yh,  andivi 
publioe  per  ticot  et  plateas  Toce  praeconls  prodamari,  qnod  mulierea  innuptae  non 
deferant  aurum  et  argentum,  nee  non  alias  quascunque  vestes  impudicas  et  profanai. 
In  hii  book  hereafter  to  be  cited. 

3  We  ehall  presently  cite  these  words  more  at  length. 
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In  Still  another  place,  he  speaks  of  this  revolution  in  his  religious 
experience,  stating  how,  in  the  light  of  God's  word,  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  church  of  his  time,  by  which  he  himself  was  affected, 
first  became  clearly  apparent  to  him,  and  how,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  he  had  been  rescued  from  it.  "  Once" — says  he — "  my 
mind  was  encompassed  by  a  thick  wall ;  I  thought  of  nothing 
but  what  delighted  the  eye  and  the  ear,  till  it  pleased  the  Lord 
Jesus  to  draw  me  as  a  brand  from  the  burning.  And  while  I, 
worst  slave  to  my  passions,  was  resisting  him  in  every  jvay,  he 
delivered  me  from  the  flames  of  Sodom,  and  brought  me  into 
the  plac^  of  sorrow,  of  great  adversities  and  of  much  contempt. 
Then  first  I  became  poor  and  contrite  ;  and  searched  with 
trembling  the  word  of  God.  I  began  to  admire  the  truth  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  to  see  how,  in  all  things,  it  must  be  exactly 
fulfilled ;  then  first  I  began  to  wonder  at  the  deep  wiles  of  Satan, 
to  see  how  he  darkened  the  minds  of  all,  even  those  who  seemed 
to  think  themselves  wisest."  After  describing  how  he  thus  came 
to  understand  the  corruption  of  the  church,^  he  says :  "  And 
there  entered  me,  that  is,  into  my  heart,  a  certain  unusual,  new, 
and  powerful  fire,  but  a  very  blessed  fire,  and  which  still  con- 
tinues to  bum  within  me,  and  is  kindled  the  more  in  proportion 
as  I  Uft  my  soul  in  prayer  to  God  and  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
the  crucified  ;  and  it  never  abates  nor  leaves  me,  except  when  1 
forget  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  fail  to  observe  the  right  dis- 
cipline in  eating  and  drinking ;  then  I  am  enveloped  in  clouds, 
and  unfitted  for  all  good  works,  till,  with  my  whole  heart  and 
with  deep  sorrow,  I  return  to  Christ,  the  true  physician,  the 
severe  judge,  he  who  punishes  all  sin,  even  to  idle  words  and 
foolish  thoughts."^    And  he  moreover  intimates  that,  before  this, 

1  Et  piissimus  Jesus  eleyaTit  mentem  meam,  ut  cognoscerem  homines  absorptos  a 
Tanitate ;  et  tunc  legens  intellexi  lucide  abominationem  desolationisi  stantem  late, 
nimis  alte  et  ftrmiter  in  loco  sancto  caet  De  sacerdot.  et  monach.  camalinm  abomi- 
natione,  in  Husse's  Works,  Norib.  1658,  i.  fol.  398,  p.  2,  cap.  22. 

2  £t  ingressQs  est  in  me,  id  est  in  pectus  meum,  quidam  ignis  etiam  corporaliter 
subtilis,  noTus,  fortis  et  inusitatus,  sed  ralde  dulcissimus:  et  continuatus  usque 
modo,  et  semper  tanto  magis  succenditur,  quantomagis  elevor  in  oratione  ad  deum  et 
dominum  Jesum  Christum  crucifixum;  et  nunquam  recedlt,  vel  remittitur,  nisi 
quando  obliiiscor  Christi  Jesn,  quando  relaxo  disciplinam  in  comedendo  Tel  potando. 
Ibid.  This  extract  is  taken  from  a  piece  in  the  aboTe  cited  work  of  Janow,  which 
may  be  found,  under  the  title  De  sacerdotum  et  monachorum  camalium  abomi- 
natione,.  printed  among  the  works  of  Huss,  and  under  his  name,  i.  fol.  876  seq.    I 
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he  shared  in  an  opinion  which  belonged  to  the  common  church 
spirit,  though  a  new  h'ght  dawned  afterwards  on  his  mind ;  he 
thought,  namely,  before  he  had  experienced  that  internal  change 
in  his  views  and  feelings,  with  the  majority  of  the  clergy,  that 
the  laity  ought  to  be  kept  from  frequent  participation  of  the 
Lord's  supper.  He  himself  says  :  ^^  Concerning  the  jealousy  and 
pride  of  those  clergymen  who  are  displeased  with  the  frequent 
participation  of  the  Lord's  supper  by  the  laity,  I  am  silent; 
since  I  was  mjrself,  in  like  manner,  under  the  influence  of  such 
feelings  in  former  days ;  and  I  am  conscious  that  I  was,  myself, 
oftentimes  actuated  by  such  jealousy  when  I,  in  like  manner, 
dissuaded  lay  persons  from  such  frequent  enjoyment  of  the  com- 
munion. I  had  not,  as  yet,  experienced  the  singular  light  on 
this  subject  which  came  to  me  from  above."^  These  words  cer- 
tainly do  not  refer  merely  to  a  change  in  his  views  on  a  particular 
point,  but  to  one  of  a  much  deeper  and  more  radical  character ; 
for  it  is  evident  from  them,  that  at  an  earlier  period  of  his  life, 
he  was  affected  with  the  same  spiritual  pride,  the  same  contempt 
of  the  laity  which  others  had ;  was  conscious  of  being  an  utter 
stranger  to  those  ideas,  that  dftwned  later  upon  him,  with  regard 
to  the  universal  priesthood  of  Christians.  In  the  year  1381,  he 
became  a  prebendary  at  Prague ;  and  the  experience  which  he 
here  gained  of  the  worldliness  of  the  higher  clergy  in  the  meet- 
ings of  the  cathedral  chapter,  is  alluded  to  by  himself,  where  he 
complains  of  the  noisy  squabbles  of  the  procurators  and  advo- 
cates ;  '^  which" — says  he—"  any  one  will  have  it  in  his  power 
to  witness  who  is  ever  employed  in  their  consistories."*  It  was 
his  particular  business  to  preside  over  the  confessional,  where 
doubtless  would  be  manifested  his  great  zeal  for  the  spiritual 

was  betrayed  into  a  mistake  when  I  made  use  of  this  extract  as  belonging  to  Hass,  in 
my  account  of  the  life  of  that  reformer,  in  my  "  Kleine  Oelegenheitschriften." 
Berlin,  1829,  S.  223. 

1  Taeeo  super  hoc,  de  inridia  et  superbia  talium,  qnibus  Tezantur,  cum  indignan- 
tur  de  communione  Arequente  a  plebejis,  quia  talibus  fui  obnoxius  similiter,  et  me 
ipsum  agitatum  pluries  inyidia  recognoTi,  cum  similiter  talem  frequentem  commu- 
nionem  sacramenti  dissuadebam  plebejis ;  adhuc  non  eram  singulari  lumine  super 
hoe  de  exeelso  Tisitatos. 

3  Lites,  contentiones,  strepitus,— quod  Tidere  poterit,  qui  in  consistoriis  illorum 
Aierit  aliquando  oecupatus.  See  the  fragment  from  the  work  of  Matth.  of  Janow 
about  to  be  mentioned,  which  wrongly  goes  under  the  name  of  Huss,  in  his  work  De 
regno,  populo,  Titaet  moribus  Antichristi,  cap.  21,  fol.  374,  p.  S. 
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good  of  souls,  and  where  he  had  great  opportunity  to  inform 
himself  more  minutely  of  the  good  or  bad  in  all  classes  of 
society,  and  of  the  religious  wants  of  the  people.  That  he  did 
not  fail  to  make  the  most  of  it  is  apparent  from  the  obser- 
vations which  he  has  recorded  in  a  work  of  his  presently  to  be 
mentioned.  He  died  before  the  end  of  the  century,  in  the  year 
1394. 

The  work  from  which  we  get  the  cLearest  insight  into  the 
spirit  and  influence  of  Matthias  of  Janow,  is  a  piece  of  his  own 
which  still  remains,  in  great  part,^  buried  in  manuscripts,  entitled 
De  regulis  veteris  et  navi  Testamenti.  The  exegetical  matter 
forms  the  smallest  part  of  the  whole.  It  is  chiefly  taken  up  with 
reflections  on  the  history  of  the  times  and  hints  concerning  the 
future,  based  on  the  rules  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  on 
the  prophetical  elements  which  they  contain.  Although  there 
is  a  great  deal  in  the  details  which  is  arbitrary,  particularly  in 
the  apocalyptic  calculations,  yet  grand  prophetic  glances  into  the 
future  are  also  to  be  found.  He  pourtrays  the  utter  corruption 
of  the  church  in  all  its  parts,  and  explains  the  causes  of  it.  His 
full  intuition  of  the  present  is  here  presented  to  view.  It  is  not 
a  coherent  exposition  :  it  seems  to  be  made  up  of  several  inde- 
pendent treatises  composed  at  different  times.  Hence  we  may 
notice  repetitions ;  certain  fundamental  ideas  are  ever  turning 
up  again.  As  a  chronological  characteristic  we  may  notice, 
for  example,  that  in  one  place  seven  years  are  supposed  to  be 
expunged  afler  the  beginning  of  the  great  papal  schism,  which 
would  bring  it  down  to  the  year  1385  ;  but,  in  other  places,  we 
find  him  referring  to  the  synod  held  in  Prague,  in  1389,  of  which 
we  shall  speak  hereafter.  Matthias  of  Janow  himself,  speaking 
of  the  motives  which  induced  him  to  write  this  work,  says : 
"The  Lord  Jesus  instructed  me  how  to  write  all  this  which 
relates  to  the  present  condition  of  priests,  that  is,  the  carnal  ones, 
and  which  throws  light  on  the  character  of  these  times ;  but  what 
the  end  is  in  which  all  this  is  to  result,  he  only  knows  who  set  me 
to  work.  And  he  sent  me  his  spirit  who  shoots  the  fire  into  my 
bones  and  into  my  heart,  leaving  me  no  rest  till  I  expose  the  hidden 

1  All  except  the  fragmeut  abore  cited  and  published  under  the  name  of  Hum. 
Some  interesting  extracts  from  the  work  hare  been  recently  published  by  P.  Jordan, 
in  his  paper,  *'  Die  Vorlailfer  des  Hussitenthums  in  Bohmcn/' 
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shame  of  tbe  mother  of  harlots  (the  corrupt  church  as  symbolized 
in  Revelation)."^  He  has  mianj  things  to  complain  of  in  the 
claigy ;  that  they  were  absorbed  in  worldly  business, governed  by 
worldly  motives ;  that  they  neglected  spiritual  things  ;  that  the 
least  of  all  theii'  concerns  was  the  study  of  the  Bible  and  of  the 
old  church-teachers.  He  speaks  of  them  as  ^^  Men  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  spirit  of  Jesus  the  crucified,  who  had  never  medi- 
tated day  and  night  on  the  law  of  the  Lord ; — carnal-minded 
priests.  They  are  men" — he  proceeds — "  who  are  not  wholly 
devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  who  have  not  been 
instructed  in  them  from  their  youth,  yet,  for  all  this,  they  boldly 
stand  forth  as  teachers,  because  perhaps  they  possess  a  certain  giit 
of  elocution ;  and  they  provide  themselves  with  collections  of 
sermons,  postills  for  every  day  in  the  year,  and  so,  without  any 
further  search  into  the  Holy  Scriptures,  they  hold  forth  those 
current  homilies,  preaching  with  great  ostentation.  They  are 
people  who  know  nothing  about  the  Bible.  Such  persons  do  not 
preach  from  devotion,  and  from  joy  in  the  Divine  Word,  nor  from 
zeal  to  edify  the.  people ;  but  because  this  is  the  business  assigned 
to  them,  or  because  they  are  fond  of  making  a  display  of  their 
skill  in  speaking,  or  because  they  are  hunting  after  popularity,  and 
find  gratification  in  being  favoured  and  honoured  by  the  people. 
So  they  have  recourse  to  their  collections  of  sermons,  or  put 
together  fine  words,  and  frunish  out  their  discourses  with  stories, 
and  with  promises  of  large  indulgences."  It  was  already  objected 
to  the  preachers  of  reform,  to  Janow,  and  men  of  a  kindred  spirit, 
that  they  exposed  to  the  people,  in  the  spoken  language  of  the 
country,  the  wickedness  of  the  clergy  and  monks,  thus  injuring 
their  reputation.  In  defending  himself  against  this  reproach, 
Janow  says,  alluding  to  the  words  of  Christ,  (Matt.  xvi.  6)  : 
"  Here  we  find  plainly  refrited,  those  who  in  their  sermons  say 
the  vices  of  the  regular  clergy  and  monks  ought  not  to  be  exposed 
in  discourses  held  in  the  spoken  language  of  the  country."  The 
clergy  and  monks  were  not  a  little  exasperated  by  such  admoni^ 

1  Dominus  Jesni  insthmt  me  ad  scribendum  ea  omnia,  quae  contlngunt  statum 
praesentem  sacerdotum,  puta  camalium,  et  quae  explicant  qualitatem  horum  tern- 
ponun ;  ad  quern  autem  finem  hoc  perreniat,  ipse  solus  novit,  qui  me  in  id  posuit :  et 
misit  me  spiritus  ejus,  qui  mittit  ignem  in  ossibus  meis  et  in  meo  pectore,  et  quietum 
esse  non  sinit,  quin  rerelem  filium  iniquitatis  et  perditionis,  et  quin  denudem  ac  dis- 
eooptriam  abdita  deooris  fomieariae  mulieris. 
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tory  discourses  to  the  people.      This  preaching,  they,  said,  made 
them  contemptible  and  odious  to  the  people;  as  if  they  themselves 
did  not  know  or  want  to  know  the  course  pursued  by  Jesus  the 
crucified;   for  he  purposely  exposed  before  the  masses  of  the 
people  the  hypocrisy  and  wickedness  of  the  religious  orders  of  the 
teachers  and  priests,  and  exhorted  his  disciples  to  beware  of  their 
doctrines,  although  these  priests  were  filled  with  rage  and  took 
the  utmost  offence  at  this.     He  offers  as  reasons  for  pursuing 
this  course  with  the  people,  that  it  was  necessary  in  order  that  the 
devout  clergy  and  monks  might  not  suffer  injury  f5pom  being  con- 
founded with  those  others,  in  order  that  the  piety  of  the  former 
might  shine  forth  more  conspicuously  in  contrast  with  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  latter,  in  order  that  these  latter  might  by  such 
public  exposure  be  led  to  repentance,  in  order  that  others  might 
be  put  on  their  guard  against  the  infection  of  their  example. 
Like  distempered  sheep  they  should  be  separated  from  the  soimd, 
lest  other  Christians  should  fall  into  the  same  corruption.     In 
remarking  upon  the  words  of  Christ  relative  to  the  sending  forth 
of  the  angels  before  the  day  of  judgment  (Matt,  xiii  41),  which 
he  refers  to  the  sending  forth  of  messengers  or  preachers,  in  the 
last  times,  for  the  purpose  of  purifying  the  church  from  its  dross, 
he  says:   It  is  to  subserve  also  another  purpose,  to  keep  the 
simple  people  f5pom  following  after  ravening  wolves,  to  make  them 
certain  of  the  guides  whom  they  should  adhere  to,  and  of  those 
whose  counsels  they  should  avoid ;  and,  again,  to  remove  from  the 
sinful  laity  every  such  ground  of  excuse  for  their  vices,  as  they 
plead  when  they  say  to  those  who  correct  them,  do  not  the  monks 
and  the  clergy  even  the  same  I — On  the  other  side  it  was  main- 
tained, that  even  in  wicked  ecclesiastics  their  office  should  be 
respected ;  no  man  could  be  permitted  to  set  up  himself  as  judge 
over  them,  contrary  to  the  rules  of  order ;  and,  in  proof  of  this, 
the  appeal  was  made  to  Matt.  xxii.  2,  3.      To  this  he  replies : 
Such  language  of  reproof  is  pointed  expressly  against  hypocrites, 
who  enter  not  by  the  door  into  the  sheepfold.     All  such  are 
thieves  and  robbers.      Hypocrites  will  not  punish  and  betray 
one  another.     They  can  be  known  as  such  only  by  the  spiri- 
tually minded.      They  do  not  know  themselves.     Christ,  in  the 
passage  already  referred  to,  (Matt.  xvi.  6),  exhorts  to  watchful- 
ness.  Janow  describes  it  as  one  of  the  cunning  tricks  o£the  arch 
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enemy  to  persuade  men  that  antichrist  is  still  to  come,  when,  in 
truth,  he  is  now  present  and  so  has  been  for  a  long  time ;  but 
men  are  less  on  their  guard  against  him,  when  they  look  for  him 
as  yet  to  come.  "  Lest " — says  he — "  the  abomination  of  deso- 
lation," (Matt.  xxiv.  15),  should  be  plainly  manifest  to  men,  he 
has  invented  the  fiction  of  another  abomination  still  to  come, 
that  the  church,  plunged  still  deeper  in  error,  may  pay  homage 
to  the  fearful  abomination  which  is  present,  while  she  pictures 
to  herself  another  which  is  still  in  the  future.i  It  is  a  common, 
everyday  fact,  that  antichrists  go  forth  in  endless  numbers,  and 
still  they  are  looking  forward  for  some  other  and  future  anti- 
christ." As  to  the  person  of  antichrist,  he  aflirms,  that  it  was 
neither  to  be  a  Jew,  nor  a  Pagan ;  neither  a  Saracen,  nor  a 
worldly  tyrant  persecuting  Christendom.  All  these  had  been  al- 
ready; hence  they  could  not  so  easily  deceive..  Satan  must  invent 
some  new  method  of  attacking  Christianity.  He  then  defines 
antichrist  as  follows  :  ^'  He  is  and  will  be  a  man  who  opposes 
Christian  truth  and  the  (^hristian  life  in  the  way  of  deception  ;  he 
is  and  will  be  the  most  wicked  Christian,  falsely  styling  himself 
by  that  name,  assuming  the  highest  station  in  the  church,  and 
poss^sing  the  highest  consideration,  arrogating  dominion  over 
all  ecclesiastics  and  laymen ;  one  who,  by  the  working  of  Satan, 
knows  how  to  make  subservient  to  his  own  ends  and  to  his  own 
will  the  corporations  of  the  rich  and  wise  in  the  entire  church ; 
one  who  has  the  preponderance  in  honours  and  in  riches,|but  who 
especially  misappropriates  the  goods  of  Christ,  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, the  sacraments,  and  all  that  belongs  to  the  hopes  of  religion, 
to  his  own  aggrandisement  and  to  the  gratification  of  his  own 
passions  ;  deceitfully  perverting  spiritual  things  to  carnal  ends, 
and  in  a  crafty  and  subtle  manner  employing  what  was  designed 
for  the  salvation  of  a  Christian  people,  as  means  to  lead  them 
astray  firom  the  truth  and  power  of  Christ."  It  is  easy  to  see  how 
MatUiias  of  Janow  might  intend  under  this  picture  to  represent 
the  entire  secularised  hierarchy.  It  was  not  to  be  imagined  that 
antichrist  would  form  a  particular  sect,  or  particular  disciples 
and  apostles.     Nor  would  he  come  upon  the  church  preaching 

1  Ne  tamen  ipsa  abominatio  reTeletar,  fingit  aliam  aboxninationem  afi\ituram,  ut 
per  hoc  amplius  immittat  ecclesiam  in  errorem,  qnatenus  sic  horrendam  abomina- 
tionem  Tcnerani  atqnt  colens,  nihilominus  unam  aliam  ftituram  fabuletur. 
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his  own  name,  in  the  open  and  obvious  manner  with  which  Mo- 
hummed  spread  abroad  his  doctrines ;  that  would  be  a  tyranny 
too  strikingly  apparent,  not  at  all  fitted  to  deceive  mankind.  Anti- 
christ must  be  more  cunning  than  all  that.  His  organs  must  stand 
forth  in  the  name  of  Christ,  and  profess  to  be  his  ministers.  He 
was  thus  to  deceive  men  under  the  mask  of  Christianity.*  The 
multitude  of  carnal  men,  led  on  by  the  most  subtle  artifices  of 
wicked  spirits,  had  been  brought  to  think  that,  in  following  fables, 
they  were  pursuing  the  right  way ;  to  believe  that  in  persecuting 
Christ's  believers,  or  Christ  and  his  pow^,  they  were  persecuting 
antichrist  and  the  false  doctrines  of  his  agents,  just  as  it  hap- 
pened with  those  Jews  and  Pagans  who  called  Christ  a  deceiver, 
and  put  him  and  his  apostles  to  death,  supposing  that  by  so  doing 
they  did  God  service.  Thus  too  the  actual  antichrists  would 
dream  of  another  antichrist  to  come.  Commenting  on  1  John 
iv.  3,'  he  thus  addresses  the  Chrbtians  of  his  time :  "  Every 
spirit  who  dissolves  Christ,  is  antichrist.  Jesus  is  all  power, 
all  wisdom,  and  all  love.  Every  Chiistian,  therefore,  who  from 
design,  either  in  great  or  in  small,  in  a  part  or  in  the  whole,  dis- 
solves this,  dissolves  Jesus ;  for  he  destroys  and  dissolves  God's 
power,  God's  wisdom  and  love ;  and  so,  in  the  mystical  sense,  he 
is  antichrist.  An  antichrist  is  every  evil  spirit,  who  in  any  way, 
directly  or  indirectly,  opposes  himself  to  the  Cliristian  faith  and 
Christian  manners  among  Christians.  Although  Christ  is  eter- 
nal, and  therefore  all  opposition  to  the  divine  being  may  be  regard- 
ed as  in  a  certain  sense  opposition  to  Christ,  still,  in  the  proper 
sense,  he  thinks  there  was  no  antichrist  before  the  incarnation.' 
Hence  the  devil,  although  a  liar  and  murderer  from  the  begin- 
ning, yet  first  began  to  be  Christ's  murderer,  andantichrist,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  church ;  but  not  everywhere,  but  only 
in  the  church  which  is  the  body  and  the  kingdom  of  Christ* 

1  Non  est  autamandnm,  quod  itdem  aatiohristas  congregaret  sibi  aliquam  seotam 
singularcm,  tcI  discipuloset  apostolos,  suiBiniquis  studiis  consentientes,  sic  ut  notorie 
et  publioe  ecclesiam  inTadet,  atque  verbo  suo  et  praedicatione  sui  nominiR  in 
populis  maniieste  gentet  per  te  sedacet,  Telati  fecit  Maebometos  in  Saraoenit ;  non 
fkoiet  tali  modo,  nam  boc  fieret  tyranaioe  solum  et  nimis  manifesto,  Tel  stolideet 
rude. 

2  After  tbe  Vulgate  :  Et  onmis  spiritns,  qui  soMt  Jesum,  ex  deo  non  est.  Et  hie 
est  antichristus,  de  quo  audistis  quoniam  yenit,  et  nunc  jam  in  mundo  est. 

3  Bed  non  fuit  antichristus,  quia  tunc  adhuc  non  erat  Cbristus,  quia  secundum 
modum  loquendi  logice,  licet  ista  propositio  sit  Tera,  Cbristus  semper  fuit,  tamen 
baeo  est  yera,  ante  ineamationem  filii  dei  non  tnit  antichristus. 
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Before  the  time  of  Christ's  appearance,  Satan  did  not  need  many 
arts  to  maintain  his  dominion  over  men.  For  Satan  had  ahready 
brought  mankind  once  under  his  yoke ;  and  strongly  armed  he 
kept  watch  over  his  palace,  (Luke  xi.  21) ;  his  goods  were  in 
peace,  and  he  needed  not  give  himself  much  trouble  or  use  much 
deception.  But  when  Christ  appeared,  and  the  Spirit  was 
poured  out  upon  men  in  seven-fold  ffStSy  (compare  Isaiah  xi.  2), 
when  everything  visible  and  invisible  was  made  ministrant  to 
their  salvation,  (where  he  refers  to  Romans  viii.  38),  the  case 
was  altered.  And  as  the  evil  spirit  was  now  disarmed  and  laid 
bare  by  Christ,  he  must  summon  to  his  aid  the  collective  host  of 
most  malignant  spirits,  and  employ  their  busy  and  cunning 
natures  in  the  work  of  deceiving  and  warring  against  the  saints  of 
God.  "  And  so  he  has  continued  to  do  down  to  the  present  day. 
Notiiing  is  weaker  than  Satan  when  exposed  to  the  light.^  He 
works  through  worthless  monks ;  carnal  priests ;  the  wise  of  this 
world ;  great  teachers ;  for  these  are  his  most  efficient  tools  of 
mischief."  Appl}dng,  to  his  own  times,  the  passage  in  2  Thess. 
ii.  9,  he  seeks  to  show,  that  in  those  times  also,  antichrist 
deceived  and  drew  men  to  himself  by  false  miracles,  wonders 
wrought  by  Satanic  agency,  thus  turning  the  love  of  the  mira- 
culous to  his  own  ends.  "  Our  modem  hypocrites  " — says  he — 
"  are  so  fully  possessed  of  the  seven  spirits,  that  there  is  nothing 
they  can  approve,  in  deed  or  word,  however  otherwise  profitable 
or  commendable,  unless  they  see  signs  and  wonders.  And,  in 
truth,  they  ask  for  signs  more  than  even  the  Jews  did ;  thus 
showing  that  they  are  a  still  more  perverse  and  adulterous  gene- 
ration than  were  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Christ.  This  is  hid 
6rom  us,  that  for  these  many  years  genuine  miracles  have  ceased 
to  be  wrought  by  the  faithful ;  and  especially  now,  in  the  time 
of  antichrist,  for  the  trial  of  their  faith."  He  supposes  that  as 
faith  was  to  maintain  itself  in  the  time  of  antichrist,  under  trials, 
miracles  could  not  be  given  any  longer  for  its  support ;  false 
miracles  only  were  to  be  permitted  for  the  trial  of  faith.  And  then 
he  says :  ^^  But  Satan  and  his  instruments  are  allowed  to  perform 
miracles  by  demoniacal  agencies,  on  account  of  them  that  perish 
because  they  would  not  receive  the  love  of  the  truth."  In  another 

1  Nihil  imbedllias  diabolo  denudato. 
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place,  he  sajB :  God  suffers  many  works  to  be  done  by  the  agency 
of  Satan,  that  hypocrites,  in  spite  of  their  lukewarm  and  sensnal 
life,  may  receive  honour  from  men,  and  other  simple  ones  may 
be  drawn  over  by  such  wonders  to  their  side.  And  the  more 
such  wonders  are  done  in  the  name  of  Christ,  through  images 
and  relics  of  saints,  or  in  holy  places,  the  more  dangerous  they 
are,  on  account  of  their  greater  influence  in  misleading  the  simple 
into  false  doctrines,  so  as  to  neglect  the  truth  of  the  sacraments 
of  the  church,  and  to  surrender  themselves  to  fables  and  hu- 
man ordinances,  and  the  superstition  of  sellers  in  the  house  of 
God.  Such  delusions,  he  thinks,  Satan  was  allowed  to  practice, 
particularly  on  account  of  those  unthankful  Christians,  who  were 
ashamed  of  the  truth  and  humility  of  Christ,  and  of  the  oppro- 
brium of  his  cross,  despising  the  sacraments  and  especially  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  and  even  the .  Holy  Scriptures  had 
become  to  them  common  and  contemptible  as  if  they  were  a  fable, 
or  a  very  lovely  song.*  Therefore  had  the  devil  obtained  from 
the  Lord  so  much  power  to  deceive ;  but  only  in  secret,  only  in 
the  mystery  of  antichrist ;  so  that  his  ministers  should  lie  in 
the  name  of  Christy  and  that  their  miracles  should  be  wrought 
through  the  image  of  Christ,  and  through  the  bones  and  other 
relics  of  saints.  "  For,  before  God  I  ask  you,  how  can  any  faith- 
ftd  Christian  wonder,  if  Satan  receives  power  to  execute  divine 
judgment  on  evil-doers,  that  his  lying  wonders  should  be  wrought 
even  through  images  or  the  bones  of  the  saints,  when  power  was 
given  him  over  Christ  in  the  temptation  V* 

The  prediction  in  the  second  epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  (ii. 
3)  relative  to  the  falling  away  which  should  come  first,  Janow 
supposes  had  been  already  accomplished  in  the  moral  falling 
away.  "  Faith  " — he  says — "  is  styled  fides  fonruxta  because  it 
is  made  up  of  all  the  virtues.  For  it  requires  all  other  virtues 
in  connection  with  itself,  and  is  kept  fresh  and  sound  by  every 
virtue.*  Hence  it  follows,  that  a  falling  away  from  the  faith 
consists  especially  in  the  admission  of  every  kind  of  sin,  and  the 
omission  of  every  kind  of  virtue ;  and  because  we  see,  on  the 

1  Yerbum  del  quoque  et  omnit  scriptura  diTinitus  inipirata  facta  iis  est  nimis 
communis  et  inTOterata  et  leris,  tanqaam  fait  fabnlae  Tel  canticum,  quod  duldter 
sonat. 

2  Fides  Jesu  formata  ideo  dicta,  quia  componitur  ex  omni  Tirtute,  Tel  quia  corre- 
quirit  et  integratur  ex  omni  Tirtnte. 
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whole,  at  the  present  day,  in  the  time  of  antichrist,  all  the  vir- 
tues neglected  among  Christian  people."^  He  holds  to  a  slow 
and  gradual  evolution  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  Christ  and  anti- 
christ, side  by  side.  The  destruction  of  antichrist,  and  the 
multiplication  of  the  true  witnesses  of  Jesus  Christ,  were  to 
take  place  in  a  gradual  manner,  beginning  from  that  present 
time,  till  all  should  be  carried  into  fulfilment.  Th6  time  had 
begun  in  the  year  1340 ;  where  we  are  to  observe,  that  Satan 
had  been  gradually  working,  through  antichrist  as  his  instru- 
ment, for  a  long  period  of  time,  introducing  evil  under  the 
appearance  of  good  among  the  people  of  God,  turning  good  cus- 
toms into  abuse,  diffusing  more  widely,  every  day,  his  principal 
errors.  While  Satan,  then,  was  thus  gradually  to  introduce  the 
mysteries  of  his  antichrist  into  the  church,  keeping  his  toils 
concealed;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Lord  Christ,  gradually 
manifesting  himself  in  his  beloved  disciples,  was  at  length, 
before  the  final  judgment,  to  reveal  himself  in  a  great  multitude 
of  preachers.  The  spiritual  revelation  of  Christ,  through  his 
genuine  organs,  the  spiritual  annihilation  of  antichrist  by  the 
same,  and  a  new  illumination  of  the  church,  were  to  prepare  it 
for  the  last  personal  appearance  of  Christ,  and  precede  that  event. 
In  this  spiritual  sense  he  imderstood  much  of  that  which  is  said 
concerning  the  victory  of  Christ  over  antichrist,  and  concerning 
the  signs  of  Christ's  appearance.  Thus  following  Militz,  he 
referred  what  Christ  says  respecting  the  sending  forth  of  the 
angels  to  separate  the  good  from  the  bad,  to  the  sending  forth  of 
the  true  messengers  of  the  faith,  inspired  preachers,  who  should 
effect  a  moral  separation  of  the  people  in  the  corrupt  church,  so 
that  the  simple  should  no  longer  follow  after  ravening  wolves, 
but  know  to  whom  they  should  adhere,  and  whose  councils  they 
should  avoid,  so  that  every  excuse  might  be  taken  away  fix)m  sin- 
ning lajmen,  who  were  wont  to  say  to  their  reprovers.  Why  accuse 
me  of  this  or  that  sinful  action  ?  Do  not  monks  and  priests 
even  the  same  ?  Accordingly  he  says  the  expression  that  Christ 
will  destroy  antichrist  by  the  breath  of  his  mouth,  is  not  to  be 
understood  literally,  but  spiritually :  that  he  will  quicken,  by  his 

1  Seqoitur,  quod  discetsio  a  fido  maxime  sit  per  admisnonem  ctgusUbet  peooati  et 
per  Qminionem  cujnsqae  Tirtutis,  et  quia  in  suinma  hodie  Tidemus  in  tempore  anti- 
chritti  fieri  omitsionem  ornnis  yirtutis  inpopulo  Chrittiano. 
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Spirit,  his  elect  priests  and  preachers,  filling  them  with  the  spirit 
of  Elias  and  of  Enoch,  with  the  spirit  of  zeal  and  of  innocence, 
with  the  spirit  of  a  glowing  zeal  and  of  penitence,  with  the  spirit 
of  activity  and  of  devotion  ;  that  he  will  multiply  them  in  number 
and  send  forth  his  angels  once  more  through  the  world,  to  banish 
all  troubles  and  grievances  from  his  kingdom,  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
working  through  them,  most  inwardly  and  effectually,  kindling 
life  in  the  dry  bones,  quickening  anew  the  dead  faith  of  many 
over  the  wide  field  of  the  church,  so  that  the  bones,  clothed  with 
flesh  and  blood,  should  awake  to  new  life  in  the  faith  of  the  Son 
of  God.^  "  And  bound  with  each  other  in  the  unity  of  the  life 
of  Jesus,  many  should  come  together  and  be  held  in  union  by 
the  cords  of  a  glowing  love ;  and  such  the  communities  would 
love  and  would  follow."  Speaking  of  the  signs  of  these  times, 
he  says :  ^^  As  John  the  Baptist  pointed  away  to  Christ,  so  these 
signs  point  away  impressively  with  their  fingers  to  antichrist, 
already  coming ;  they  point  to  him  now  and  will  point  to  him 
still  more ;  they  have  revealed  him,  and  will  reveal  him,  till  the 
Lord  shall  destroy  him  with  the  breath  of  his  mouth;  and  he 
will  consume  him  by  the  brightness  of  his  new  revelation,  until 
Satan  is  finally  crushed  under  his  feet.  The  friends  of  Christ, 
however,  will  destroy  him,  will  rob  him  of  his  trade,  the  com- 
pany of  the  preachers  of  Jesus  Christ,  united  and  bound  together 
by  the  love  and  wisdom  which  come  from  God."  All  holy  Scrip- 
ture— he  says — ^predicts,  that  before  the  end  of  the  world  the 
church  of  Christ  shall  be  reformed,  renovated,  and  more  widely 
extended;  that  she  shall  be  restored  to  her  pristine  dignity,  and 
that  stUl,  in  her  old  age,  her  firuitfulness  shall  increase.*  "  This 
is  what  most  perfectly  accords" — he  says — "with  other  passages 
of  Scripture,  in  the  Gt)spel8  and  the  Prophets,  which  declare 
that,  at  the  end  of  the  world,  the  church  of  Christ  shall  be 
reformed,  that  Sodom  shall  be  restored  to  her  former  dignity, 
and  that  Elias  shall  come  and  restore  again  all  things."      We 

1  Quod  dominus  Jesus  inspirabit  suos  eleotos  saoerdotes  et  praedicatoree,  replens 
eos  spiritn  Eliae  et  Enoch,  spiritu  seli  et  iimoeentiae,  spiritu  ferroriset  poenitentiae, 
spiritu  strenuitatis  et  deTOtionis,  multiplicabitqae  tales  et  mittet  adhno  semel  per 
mundum  universum  suos  angelos,  ut  colligant  de  regno  suo  omnia  scandala,  spiritu 
Jesu  intime  per  eos  operante  etinflammante  ossa  arida,  fidem  mortuam  multorum. 

3  This  passage  recurs  again  in  the  paper  De  regno  etc.  Antichrist!,  printed  in  the 
works  of  Huss  (i.  fol.  368),  exoep^^that  in  this  copy  a  great  deal  is  mutilated. 
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shoald  here  remark  that  Matthias,  in  this  place,  discards  the  old 
opinion  that  the  prophet  Elias  was  to  come  literally  to  prepare 
the  way  for  Christ's  second  appearance,  which  had  its  advocates 
among  his  contemporaries ;  and  maintains  that  this  re-appear- 
ance of  Elias  was  to  be  understood  only  in  the  spiritual  sense ; 
as  he  says :  '^  Thinkest  thou  that  divine  truth,  in  this  passage, 
points  to  the  person  of  Elias,  or  rather  to  some  other  one  filled 
with  the  spirit  of  Elias  and  enriched  with  his  peculiar  gifts  T  I 
believe,  according  to  my  own  understanding  of  the  place,  that  in 
these  words  the  truth  did  not  mean  literally  Elias,  in  the  person 
of  Elias,  or  not  him  alone,  but  rather  the  spirit  and  the  power  of 
Elias  in  the  multitude  of  holy  preachers  and  teachers,  through 
whom  his  overflowing  spirit  should  restore  all  things,  and  that 
this  coming  was  to  animate  the  dry  bones.  Were  the  former 
Elias  to  come  bodily  firom  paradise,  as  some  have  for  a  long  time 
believed  he  would,  it  does  not  appear  how  one  individual  could 
ran  to  and  fro  through  the  whole  world,  and  by  his  own  pains  and 
preaching  be  able  to  restore  the  whole  company  of  the  elect,  for 
this  would  surpass  hb  power ;  but  it  is  possible  only  through 
the  omnipotent  Spirit  of  Jesus,  that  fills  the  whole  world,  who 
requires  for  his  work  not  so  much  that  literal  Elias,  since  he  can 
raise  up  from  the  very  stones,  from  pagans  and  kjnaaen,  sons  of 
Abraham,  many  Eliases  :  unless  perhaps  it  might  be  said,  it 
would  be  of  use  for  Elias  to  come  in  person,  in  order  that  igno- 
rant and  negligent  men  might  be  convinced  by  his  testimony. 
Yet  this  argument,  as  it  seems  to  me,  cannot  hold,  because  holy 
Scripture  gives  answer,  in  those  words  addressed  to  the  rich  man 
in  hell.  If  they  hear  not  Moses  and  the  prophets,  neither  would 
they  be  persuaded  though  one  should  rise  from  the  dead  (Luke 
xvi.  31).  But  suppose  the  case  that  Elias,  coming  in  person,- 
should  give  testimony  to  the  truth ;  yet  this  would  diminish  the 
value  of  figuth  in  the  appropriation  of  Christianity,  or  indeed  destroy 
its  whole  significance.'**  We  see  firom  these  words,  how  profoundly 
tliis  man  undei*stood  the  nature  of  faith  as  an  internal  fact  of  the 
temper,  the  bent  of  the  disposition  to  the  godlike,  where  the  act 
of  apprehending  in  the  act  of  surrendering  one's  self  to  the  god- 

1  Et  nunc  dato,  quod  Elias  pcnonaliter  Teniens  Toritati  testunoniom  perhibcret, 
et  inde  videtur,  et  in  religione  Chrittiana  ezcolenda,  tnno  jam  per  hoc  meritam 
fidei  eracaaretur,  aut  utique  tidem  detraheretur. 
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like  takes  the  place  of  a  constraining  evidence ;  as  an  affair  of  the 
will,  which  cannot  be  forced  by  any  power  from  without,  by  any 
proofs  that  convince  the  understanding.  He  then  proceeds  : 
"  Holy  Scripture  abundantly  testifies  that,  in  the  last  times,  no 
miracles  shall  be  wrought  in  proof  of  the  truth ;  for  the  faith  in 
Jesus  shall  then  have  reached  its  perfection,  and  so  shall  be  pre- 
served. Hence,  too,  all  miracles  have  ceased  on  the  part  of 
God's  saints,  and  the  fabulous  portents  and  prodigies  of  anti- 
christ have  multiplied.  No  reason  therefore  remains,  why  the 
person  of  Elias  should  take  upon  himself  the  labour  of  restoring  all 
that  is  in  the  condition  of  decline."  And  in  this  same  connec- 
tion he  mentions  Militz  as  one  in  whom  Elias  had  re-appeared. 
He  says  that  the  parables  of  Christ  relating  to  the  process  of  pre- 
paration for  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  parables  of  the  leaven  and  of 
the  grain  of  mustard  seed,  would  find  their  application,  as  in  the 
primitive,  so  also  once  more  and  pre-eminently  in  the  last  times. 

We  will  now  endeavour  to  pourtray  more  minutely  the  character 
of  Matthias  of  Janow,  by  observing  how  he  attacks  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  church  in  its  different  relations  and  branches,  tracing 
back  these  polemics  to  the  fundamental  intuitions  bearing  within 
them  the  germ  of  the  reformation  as  it  was  afterwards  realized 
by  Luther.  He  looked  upon  the  church  as  an  organism  in 
which  all  the  members  should  be  connected  with  each  other 
according  to  their  several  gradations,  and  should  co-operate 
together,  like  the  head  and  different  members  of  the  human 
body.  But  now  the  case  was  quite  otherwise ;  when  the  popes 
had  haughtily  placed  themselves  above  the  bishops,  and  taken  all 
the  power  into  their  own  hands,  and  stood  in  closer  connection 
with  the  princes  than  with  the  bishops.  "  In  the  communities  " — 
sap  he — "  the  pope  should  first  of  all  be  leagued,  and  should  be 
one  hand  with  the  bishops,  and  take  special  care  that  the  bishops 
rightly  discharge  the  functions  of  their  office,  and  that  they  are 
quite  familiar  with  those  functions.  But  in  fact  he  is  more 
closely  leagued  with  kings  and  princes,  exalting  himself  above 
measure  over  those  who,  jointly  with  him,  preside  over  the  gover- 
nance of  the  church.  Besides  this ;  breaking  up  the  regular 
and  orderly  connection  throughout  the  whole  body,  he  has  usurped 
to  himself  the  distribution  of  benefices  which  belonged  to  the 
bishops.     Neither  do  the  bishops  stand  in  that  beautifrd  relation 
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in  which  they  ought  to  stand  to  the  parish  priests ;  but  they 
place  themselves  too  far  above  them,  and  would  rule  over  the 
clergy.  Thus  the  parish  priests  stand  at  a  farther  remove  from 
the  bishops  than  is  right  or  profitable  for  the  church ;  they  are 
strangers  and  unknown  to  them.  The  bishops  themselves  have 
their  most  familiar  intercourse  with  the  barons  of  the  land,  with 
the  princes,  and  with  their  own  great  canonicals,  and  the  rich 
men  of  the  world.  They  do  not  take  all  suitable  pains  for  the 
good,  useful,  and  wholesome  placing  of  the  parish  priests,  but 
are  taken  up  with  managing  the  affidrs  of  the  lords,  and  with 
other  temporal  and  civil  concerns ;  while  other  bishops  are  so 
wholly  in  theif  oum  devotion,  as  to  bestow  but  little  attention  on 
their  sons  the  parish  priests.  And  hence  arises  great  harm  both 
to  soul  and  body.  Such  sacrifices  of  private  devotion  were  not 
well-pleasing  to  God."  He  describes  the  peace  which  they  would 
conclude  between  themselves  and  God  alone ;  the  long  psalms ; 
the  tender  and  perhaps  tearful  devotion ;  of  all  this  he  says : 
"  Consider,  how  little  acceptable  it  can  be  to  the  Lord,  when  he 
says  to  Peter,  Lovest  thou  me  more  than  these  T  (John  xxi.), 
and.  Feed  my  sheep ;  but  did  not  say  to  him.  Obtain  peace  for 
thyself  in  thy  private  residence.  So  again,  the  hearts  of  the 
parish  ministers  and  priests  are  not  bound  up  in  true  union  with 
their  communities,  but  are  divided  from  them  by  many  vain  and 
frivolous  concerns ;  especially  do  they  hug  closely  to  wealth,  to 
honours,  and  their  own  emolument.  For  they  too  " — he  says  of 
them — ^^  put  themselves  too  much  above  their  communities,  are 
too  much  estranged  from  them ;  have  too  much  respei^t  for  per- 
sons." He  says  the  people  should  be  subject  to  the  priests  and 
the  princes,  to  the  former  in  spiritual,  to  the  latter  in  temporal 
things ;  but  the  people  are  disobedient  to  the  clergy,  not  so  much 
through  the  fault  of  the  people  or  of  the  princes,  as  through  the 
fault  of  the  licentious  and  carnal  priests.  "  First " — says  he — 
^'because  we  priests,  descending  to  the  love  of  this  world,  and 
given  to  fleshly  pleasures,  were  robbed  of  the  strength  with  whit:h 
we  were  armed  from  above,  as  Sampson  of  old  was  robbed  by  a 
harlot  of  hb  hair,  we  have  become  weak  and  foolish,  like  the 
kings  and  princes,  and  so  contemptible  to  the  people  and  to  man- 
kind ;  and  hence  the  fear  and  veneration  of  the  communities 
towards  us  has  been  extinguished,  and  the  people  are  already 
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discontented  with  being  subject  to  us  and  with  obeying  us ;  so  that 
where  they  cannot  help  themselves,  they  obey  us  only  with  dis- 
gust, because  we  are  carnal  and  look  only  after  our  own  comfort. 
Hence  we  have  become  pusillanimous  and  effeminate,  exercising 
meditation  but  faintly  and  lukewarmly,  and  giving  way  from 
fear  to  those  who  invade  our  rights  and  liberties ;  and  thus  by 
degrees  our  authority  and  the  weight  of  our  influence  has  become 
nothing ;  the  people  have  broke  loose  from  it,  since  we  take  plea- 
sure in  the  society  of  the  friends  of  this  world,  and  in  having  a 
shai*e  in  whatever  they  love.  And  because  we  have  not  obeyed 
our  God,  with  good  reason  we  are  not  ourselves  obeyed  by  those  ^ 
who  are  under  us;  and  because  ijoe  have  forgotten  Jesus  the 
crucified,  the  people  have  also  forgotten  owr  great  power  and  our 
great  authority ;  and  because  we  have  rejected  the  cross  of  Christ 
and  its  reproach  which  was  our  greatest  glory,  we  have  ourselves 
lost  thereby  our  own  good  name.  And  because  we  sought  the 
glory  and  honour  of  tliis  world,  the  greatest  abomination  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord  Jesus  tlie  crucified,  and  of  the  church  of  the 
faithftil,  therefore  are  we  become  objects  of  abhorrence  to  him 
and  to  his  saints,  and  in  particular  to  the  holy  church  militant ; 
therefore  has  the  left  hand  of  the  church,  the  secular  arm,  become 
too  fiit,  and  gained  too  great  an  extension  in  its  flesh,  the  fleshly 
persons  belonging  to  it;  while  the  right  hand,  the  spiritual 
authority  and  jurisdiction,  is  greatly  wasted  and  weakened ;  and 
therefore  has  the  right  hand  of  the  church,  which  should  be 
filled  with  spiritual  treasures,  suffered  itself  to  be  filled  rather,, 
like  the  left  hand,  with  the  pleasures  and  honours  of  this  world. 
To  unite  both  together  was  impossible,  as  no  man  can  serve  two 
masters."  He  refers  to  the  commission  of  the  apostles,  who" 
were  directed  to  take  nothing  for  their  journey,  and  to  Peter's 
words — Silver  and  gold  have  I  none.  He  endeavours  to  make 
it  plain  by  a  comparison,  how  much  depended  on  the  character 
and  ability  of  the  parish  priest.  "  We  are  to  notice  here" — 
says  he — "  that  the  arm,  however  strong  in  itsielf,  is  still  without 
any  great  power  of  lifting  or  holding,  unless  the  fingers  of 
the  hand  are  strong."^      Were  the  arm  wounded,  if  but  the 

1  Undo  hie  est  advertendum,  quod  omnia  manus,  qaantumcunque  sit  fortis  et 
robusta  in  bracbiis  suis,  tenere  tamen  mnlta  nou  potest  vel  comprebendere,  nisi  per 
summitates  manus,  Tel  per  fortes  et  integros  digitos. 
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fingers  were  healthy  and  strong,  the  hand  would  still  be  capable 
of  doing  a  good  deal,  capable  of  managing  weapons,  etc.^ 
He  uses  this  figure  to  illustrate  the  great  importance  of  the 
parish  priests  to  the  prosperity  of  the  church ;  and  the  necessity 
of  multiplying  them.  Even  though  the  popes  and  the  bishops 
should  be  negligent^  weak,  or  in  other  respects  incapable,  as  they 
often  really  were,  yet  if  this  company  of  the  devout  priests,  who 
were  brought  into  immediate  intercourse  with  the  communities 
themselves,  remained  sound  and  capable,  the  folds  of  Christ 
would  neither  be  scattered,  nor  neglected,  nor  subjugated  by 
their  enemies  ;^  because  the  Lord  Jesus,  through  whose  power 
alone  these  priests  bring  forth  fruit  in  labouring  for  the  salvation 
of  souls,  stands  by  them  equally  as  well,  replenishing  his  fellow- 
labourers  and  faithful  ones,  in  equally  as  peculiar  and  direct  a 
manner,  with  all  the  fulness  of  his  grace  and  power."'  It  is 
evident  firom  these  words,  that  although  Matthias  lef);  the  papacy 
with  the  entire  hierarchical  &bric  untouched,  yet  an  altogether 
difierent  view  of  the  nature  of  church  governance  lay  at  the 
basis^  of  his  ideas  concerning  the  best  condition  of  the  church. 
The  guidance  of  the  church  by  means  of  the  word,  proceeding 
from  the  lips  of  the  parochial  clergy^  was  with  him  the  main 
thing.     He  thought  lightly  of  all  the  rest. 

One  reason  of  the  corruption  of  the  church  appeared  to  him  to 
be  the  overloading  it  with  human  ordinances,  the  excessive  mul- 
tiplication of  ecclesiastical  laws.  Let  us  hear  what  he  has  to 
say  on  this  sttbject.  The  multitude  of  commands  and  prohibi- 
tions is  a  wily  trick  of  Satan  to  bring  men  under  his  yoke,  and 
to  entangle  their  souls ;  sinc^  it  invariably  happens  that  the 
inferior  clergy  will,  among  the  communities,  do  many  things 
which  are  forbidden  by  their  superiors,  and  omit  to  do  many  things 

i  Et  si  digiti  essent  sani  et  fortes,  manente  alias  tamen  manu  laesa  in  braohiis  et 
Tulnerata,  adhuc  tota  rnanus  esset  capax  armorum  vel  bonorum  plarimorum. 

3  Dato  easQ,  at  plmimom  fieri  assolet,  qaod  jam  brachium  episcoporum  Roman- 
Drum  Tel  alii  episcopi  inTeniantur  negligentes,  debilea  Tel  quOTis  modo  Tulnerati, 
tamen  si  baeo  moltitudo  sanctorum  sacerdotnm  appUcata  immediate  plebibus  integra 
et  fortis  manserit,  tunc  greges  Cbristi  Jesu  adhuc  non  negligentar  neque  disper- 
gentur  neque  expugnabuntur  ab  inimicis. 

S  Quia  dominus  Jesus  ipsis  assiitit  aeque  bene  et  aeque  proprie  et  immediate  cum 
suis  cooperatoribus  et  snis  fidelibus  cum  omni  plenitudiue  gratiarum  et  Tirtute,  cu- 
jus  solius  potestate  isti  sacerdotes  fructum  afferunt  et  in  salute  animarum  proficiunt 
et  operantur. 
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which  are  prescribed  by  the  ordinances  of  their  superiors ;  espe- 
cially when  these  ordinances  are  become  so  multiplied,  that  to 
know  them  all,  it  would  be  necessaiy  to  provide  one's  self  with 
many  large  Volumes  and  to  expend  a  great  deal  of  money*  and 
time  in  studying  them,  ere  it  would  be  possible  to  have  an  exact 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  whole.  For  by  what  possi- 
bility could  every  individual  clergyman  become  ovner  of  the 
Decretum  and  the  Decretals,  the  sixth  book  of  the  Decretals  and 
the  Clementines  t  The  understanding  of  all  this  is  so  difficult, 
that  hardly  would  a  man  of  good  abilities  find  it  in  his  power  to 
obtain  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  subject  in  three  years. 
How  can  a  pastor,  occupied  with  looking  after  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  community  entrusted  to  his  care,  find  time  for  so 
tedious  and  exact  a  study,  and  make  himself  so  familiar  with 
those  laws,  that  the  decisions  on  every  point  should  be  ever 
present  to  his  mind  t*  And  yet  this  would  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  each  individual,  if  he  would  avoid  being  entrapped  in 
many  things  by  Satan,  and  at  length  condemned  as  a  trans- 
gressor. And  while  the  parish  priests  are  thus  burdened,  they 
on  their  own  part  burden  the  laymen,  the  communities,  the 
heads  of  households,  with  extortions  and  human  ordinances, 
devised  for  the  purpose  of  gain  ;  and  deprive  them  of  many  of 
the  liberties  pertaining  to  divine  worship.  "  And  if  one  " — says 
he — "  should  act  difierently  from  what  these  ordinances  require, 
he  knows  that  he  must  incur  the  anger  of  God  and  his  saints, 
or  the  anathema.  They  have  enthralled  the  conscience  of  the 
people,  declaring  the  transgression  of  their  rules  to  be  a  mortal 
sin  ;  for  in  these  days  they  lay  more  stress  on  a  failure  to  observe 
minutely  the  order  of  the  liturgy,  than  on  the  sins  <jf  lying,  of  a 
sleepy  indolence,  or  covetousness,  or  anything  of  the  like  nature ; 
so  that  men  now-a-days  are  more  afraid  to  transgress  one  of 
these  human  ordinances  than  the  commandments  of  God  him- 
self." " The  more  ordinances  there  are" — says  he — "the  more 
frequent  are  transgressions  and  the  stronger  the  temptations 
to  transgress.      Neither  do  they  consider  how  these  multifa- 

1  Qaomodo  ouratui  occupatus  in  opeiibut  salatis  in  plebes  commissM  potest 
iptas  ita  per  longa  et  diligentiMiiua  studta  incorporare  et  ipsas  familiarefl  tibi  ita 
reddere,  ut  qnaelibet  puncta  in  iis  coatenta  temper  ct  nbiquo  ad  manom  habeat  et 
in  promptu. 
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nous  ordinances  force  the  mnltitude  to  despise  them  and  the 
commandments  of  the  Lord  at  the  ^ame  tune ;  which  arises  from 
the  fact  that  he  whose  mmd  is  turned  on  many  things^  is  so  much 
the  less  fitted  for  single  duties;  and  from  the  fact  that  such 
ordinances,  since  they  relate  to  sensible  and  outward  things, 
appear  to  the  communities  in  a  peculiarly  dear  light,  and  inspire 
in  them  reverence ;  while  the  commandments  of  God  are  spiritual, 
and  God  who  ordains  them  is  a  being  whom  they  cannot  see. 
Such  ordinances,  therefore,  owing  to  the  constant  presence  of 
the  lawgiver,  make  a  greater  impression  on  the  multitude  than 
the  commandments  of  the  invisible  God.  Then,  again,  these 
commandments  appear  to  carnal  men  as  every-day  matters; 
while  those  human  ordinances,  being  something  new,  make  a 
stronger  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  people.  Again,  men 
are  fond  of  seeking  their  salvation  in  such  sensible  and  corporeal 
things,"'which  lie  near  their  capacities;  and  lose  sight  of  the 
Crucified,  who  alone  is  the  salvation  of  souls.  And  they  settle 
it  fast  in  their  consciences,  that  they  can  be  justified  by  such 
visible  things,  though  the  spiritual  love  of  Christ  may  be  absent 
from  their  hearts/'  He  seeks  to  show  how  this  multitude  of 
laws,  and  this  extemaUzation  of  religion,  lead  men  away  from 
Christ.  "  In  these  days" — he  says — "  Satan  has  done  much  to 
draw  away  Christians  from  Christ ;  for  in  these  days  men  are 
ashamed  even  to  mention  Jesus  the  crucified,  or  him  who  was 
spit  upon.^  Nay,  they  abhor  to  hear  such  truths;  and  they 
vehemently  censure  and  persecute  the  persons  who  thus  confess 
Christ.  And  such  things  have  already  been  introduced  into  the 
pulpit;  so  that  those  false  prophets  despise  and  persecute  the 
men  who  confess  Jesus  who  was  crucified  and  spit  upon,  and  say 
it  is  quite  enough  to  pronounce  such  words  once  a-year  ;^  and  the 
same  false  prophets  extol  to  the  skies  their  stately  ceremonies  and 
their  ordinances  addressed  to  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  pro- 
nounce anathema  on  every  man  who  does  not  punctiliously 
observe  them.  Satan  does  all  that  lies  in  his  power  to  bring 
it  about  that  the  memory  of  Jesus  Christ  should  be  obliterated 

1  Iddroo  hae  Tia  Satanai  multum  hodie  profedt  in  Christianorum  abductione,  nam 
hodie  jam  Cliiiftiani  horrent  nominare  Jesom  crucifixum  Tel  Jesnm  oonsputum  yel 
•uvpei&siim  in  patibnlo  ant  horrende  occisum. 

*  Et  dicant,  qnod  lufficit  tidia  t§mel  in  anno  nominare. 
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from  the  hearts  of  Christians."  Appealing  to  the  apostle  Paul, 
he  maintains,  that  many  laws  avail  nothing  ^'  for  man's  unbridled 
wickedness,  ever  striving  to  exceed  weight  and  measure,  will 
not  be  kept  in  check  by  human  laws  and  ordinances,  when  it 
always  despises  the  laws  of  God ;  for  it  b  continually  breaking 
over  the  latter,  and  the  more,  with  greater  effort,  greater  pride 
and  contempt,  ii:\  proportion  as  it  meets  with  obstacles  to  hinder 
it.  Let  not  precepts  and  prohibitions,  then,  be  multiplied  in  the 
church ;  for  by  means  of  them  the  devil  has  acquired  a  great 
power  of  involving  the  people  in  greater  guilt ;  partly  because, 
as  has  been  said,  he  takes  occasion  from  these  ordinances  to 
tempt  them,  and  partly  because  these  ordinances  ensnare  men's 
consciences,  and  make  the  sins  of  the  unrighteous  still  heavier." 
He  acknowledges  that  evil  doers  ought  to  be  punished  on  account 
of  their  transgression  of  the  commandments  of  the  Lord,  and 
ought  to  be  restrained  f5pom  the  commission  of  sin,  by  terror ; 
that  those  should  be  tamed  and  subdued  by  terror  who  still 
remain  at  a  stage  little  superior  to  that  of  brutes,  who  have  no 
understanding  of  that  which  is  good.^  But  the  righteous,  they 
who  are  actuated  by  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  the  crucified,  stand  in 
no  need  of  multiplied  human  commands  and  prohibitions ;  be- 
cause the  Spirit  of  God  guides  and  teaches  them,  and  because 
they  practise  the  virtues  and  obey  the  truths  of  God  spontaneously 
and  cheerfully,  like  a  good  tree,  which  brings  forth  good  fruit  of 
itself,  God  ever  supplying  the  power  from  above ;'  because  such 
made  free  by  the  indwelling  Spirit  of  Christ,  generally  feel  them- 
selves cramped  and  confined  by  the  multitude  of  ordinances,  even 
in  the  performance  of  virtuous  works.  He  illustrates  this  by  the 
case  of  the  Jews  who  would  have  prevented  Jesus  from  healing 
the  sick  because  it  waa  the  Sabbath  day ;  also  by  the  case  of  the 
Pharisees,  who  would  have  kept  Christ  from  plucking  the  ears  of 
com  on  the  Sabbath ;  and  by  the  reply  which  he  made  to  them 

1  Iniqui  tamen  indigent  poena  Tel  Tindicta  pro  suit  peccatis  et  pro  transgiree- 
•ione  praeceptorum  dominiconun ;  impediendi  sunt  a  snis  malii  conatibus,  Tel  in 
eorum  praTa  Toluntate  per  hujasmodi  praecepta  prohibitiTa,  quae  parant  Tiam  jui- 
titiae  ad  Tindictam  ezsequendam  propter  terrorem  bestiarom,  in  quibus  non  eit  bono- 
nun  intellectus. 

3  Si  Tero  sunt  justi  et  acti  ipiritu  Jesu  crucifixi,  tunc  hi  non  indigent  mandatis  et 
contradictiouibus  humanis  plurificatis,  turn  quia  docet  eos  et  ducit  spiritus  dei,  turn 
quia  Toluntarie  et  dulciter  yirtutes  et  Teritates  dci  operantur,  tanquam  bona  arbor 
per  M  fructus  bonof  produc^ns,  deo  desuper  dante. 
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(Matt.  xii.  7).    "  No  man  " — says  he — "  can  possibly  invent  laws 
suited  to  every  contingency  and  relation ;  the  Spirit  of  God  alone 
can  do  this,  who  knows  all  things  and  holds  them  together ;  and 
inasmuch  as  this  Spirit  is  present  everywhere  and  to  all  men,  the 
spirit  of  man  also,  which  b  in  himself,  which  with  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  alone  knows  what  is  in  man.     The  spirit  of  man,  which 
is  everywhere  in  men,  which  everywhere  searcheth  the  man 
as  such,  has  the  knowledge  of  his  powers  and  of  his  wants,  this  . 
alone  can  give  to  each  man  befitting  laws  and  establish  them.** 
He  brings  in  illustration  of  this  the  ten  commandments,  which 
are  plain  to  every  one,  even  the  dullest  of  understanding,  so  that 
no  man  can  pretend  that  he  is  embarrassed  by  them ;  and  Jesus 
the  crucified,  who  is  the  power  of  God  and  the  wisdom  of  God, 
has  in  a  certain  manner  briefly  summed  them  up  in  a  single  pre- 
cept, requiring  love  to  God  and  our  neighbour ;  for  love  is  the 
iulfilment  of  the  law,  and  love  is  the  perfect  law  of  liberty.   All 
other  and  multiplied  laws  of  men — he  says — are  superfluous  and 
inadequate.  They  ought  not  to  be  called  traditions,  but  superstir 
tions.      No  man  can  frame  a  law  adapted  to  all  times  and  places 
and  circumstances,  which  is  not  contained  in  that  one  precept. 
To  the  class  above-mentioned,  he  reckons  the  laws  regulating  fasts, 
seasons  of  prayer,  the  number  of  hymns  which  are  to  be  sui^,  and 
the  like.    To  them  he  ascribes  firequent  disquietude  of  conscience, 
which  arose  irom  the  fear  of  having  transgressed  such  laws.  Con- 
fession to  the  priests  served  to  illustrate  the  same  thing,  who  made 
it  much  more  a  matter  of  conscience  to  have  committed  a  mistake 
with  regard  to  ecclesiastical  hours,  than  to  have  transgressed  any 
one  of  theJaws  of  God.     He  wishes  things  might  be  so  ordered 
that  no  other  fear  or  punishment  should  ever  be  held  up  before 
subjects  than  in  reference  to  the  words  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his 
commands.     All  other  inventions  of  men  should  be  regarded 
simply  as  counsels.      At  the  same  time,  however,  while  he  thus 
refers  everything  to  the  law  of  Christ  as  the  only  valid  law,  he 
defends  himself  against  the  objection,  that  by  so  doing  he  would 
overturn  all  human  law,  and  says :  ^^  I  have  not  been  so  pre- 
sumptuous, I  protest,  as  to  attack  the  decrees  and  ordinances  of 
the  holy  fathers  and  of  the  approved  councils,  who,  actuated  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  have  so  done  and  ordered  all  that  has  been  done 
and  ordered  by  them  ;  but  my  attack  is  directed  against  those 
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who,  instead  of  being  inspired  by  the  love  of  Christ,  strive  and 
have  striven,  under  the  impulse  of  their  passions,  to  glorify  them- 
selves, and  who  take  more  delight  in  the  glory  of  their  own  name^ 
than  in  honouring  the  name  of  ^esus  who  was  crucified."  Thus 
human  laws  were  to  be  recognized  only  as  such^  and  the  com- 
mandments of  God  to  remain  in  their  dignity,  and  as  such  to  be 
reverenced  and  obeyed.  This  the  faithful  apostle  of  Christ,  who 
might  well  serve  as  an  example  to  all  disciples,  had  wonderfully 
illustrated  in  himself :  for  Paul  (in  1  Cor.  vii.)  distinguishes  what 
he  says  in  his  own  name  from  what  he  makes  known  as  a  precept 
of  the  Lord.  "  Mark" — says  he — "  with  what  discrimination 
and  moderation  he  speaks  to  his  flock,  so  as  nowhere  to  impose  a 
necessity  and  nowhere  to  inspire  fear,  except  for  the  precepts  and 
words  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  He  places  in  contrast  with 
this  the  form  of  the  papal  bull :  Jubemus  mandamus,  etc.  Fol- 
lowing directly  after  this  is  a  prophetic  utterance :  ^^  I  speak  to 
all ;  let  him  tvho  is  capable  of  receiving  it,  receive  it.  So  have 
I  gathered  firom  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  I  believe,  that  aU  the 
above-mamed  works  of  men^  ordinances  and  ceremonies^  xoill  be 
titterly  eatirpatedj  ctUup  by  the  roots  and  cease;  and  God  alone 
will  be  exdUed^  and  his  word  will  abide  for  ever ;  and  the  time  is 
close  0t  handy  when  these  ordinances  shall  be  aboUshedr^  In  another 
place  he  says :  "  All  rules  are  one  :  they  proceed  from  one  prin- 
ciple and  aim  at  one  end.  They  do  not  obtain  their  authority 
from  themselves,  nor  are  they  observed  in  the  church  of  Grod  on 
their  own  account ;  but  they  are  inseparably  included  in  the  same 
holy  law  of  Christ,  which  is  inscribed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the 
hearts  of  believers,  which  binds  many  widely-separated  nations  in 
union  with  one  another,  and  makes  all  dwell  with  one  set  of  man- 
ners in  the  house  of  Jesus  the  crucified.*  While  the  one  com- 
mandment of  Christ,  and  his  one  sacrifice  preserved  in  the 
church,  greatly  promote  unity,  so  on  the  other  hand,  the  multi- 
tudinous prescriptions  of  men  burden  and  disturb  the  collective 
body  of  the  church  of  Christ."      He  is  continually  falling  back 

1  Et  pato,  quod  omnia  praenotata  opera  hominnm,  caerimoniae  et  traditiones  fun- 
ditua  dettruentur  et  oessabutit,  et  exaltabitnr  deua  solus,  et  yerbam  ipsiui  manebit  in 
aetemam»  et  tempus  niud  jam  instate  in  quo  ilia  eracuabuntur. 

3  Begulae  omnes  sunt  unum  et  ex  uno  ad  unum,  non  autem  per  8e  celebratae  et 
auctoritatae  in  dei  eccleaia,  ut  definitae  i«eorsim,  sed  inclusae  indirisibiliter  in  una 
ead«mqu«  saneta  lege  et  regula  chrittiana  a  Chrirto  Je»u  tradita  per  spiritum  sanc- 
tum in  cordibut  fidelium  descripta. 
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on  the  principle^  that  unity  among  men  can  only  come  from  the 
word  of  God ;  a  forced  uniformity  wonld  of  necessity  produce 
nothing  but  divisions.  He  endeavours  also,  in  his  own  way,  to 
establish  this  principle  speculatively.  God  alone  is  the  infallible 
and  self-sufficient  being,  needing  no  rules  irom  without  to  govern 
his  conduct.  His  own  will  is  his  rule,  and  his  wisdom  is  the  im- 
mutable rule  for  that.  This  supreme  rule  is  the  Father  himself; 
the  Son  of  God  is  the  rule  for  all  creatures.  This  primal  type 
and  this  rule  is  the  Word  of  the  Father ;  the  Father  worketh 
everything  through  him ;  and  after  the  same  analogy,  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  the  beauty  and  the  proportion  of  this  rule,  which  nowise 
differs  in  essence  from  that  primal  type ;  hence  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  the  Word  are  Ae  only  true  rule  for  all  that  relates  to  man ; 
hence,  therefore,  the  Father  is  the  shaping  principle,  from  which 
all  things  proceed ;  the  Son  the  shaping  principle  towards  which 
all  things  aim  ;  the  Holy  Ghost  the  principle  in  which  all 
things  repose ;  and  yet  there  are  not  three  rules  or  forms,  but 
one.  Hence  he  infers  that  the  highest  rule,  by  which  everything 
is  to  be  tried,  is  Christ,  that  single  rule,  which  is  alone  necessary 
and  alone  sufficient  for  all  apostles  and  eveiy  man  that  cometh 
into  the  world,  in  all  matters,  in  every  place,  and  at  all  times ; 
not  only  for  men,  but  also  for  angels,  b^sause  he  is  himself  that 
truth  and  wisdom  which  works  mightily  from  one  end  of  being  to 
the  other.  God  imparted  to  all  essences  a  tendency  and  direc- 
tion to  their  ultimate  end,  and  in  their  just  relation  to  that  con- 
sists their  perfection  and  the  perfection  of  the  universe.  This  is 
the  inmost  determining  rule  for  each  essence,  but  it  is  a  thing 
not  diffisrent  from  the  essence  of  the  object  its€4f.  The  rule  by 
which  all  things  are  governed,  is  a  different  matter.  This,  holy 
Scripture  calls  by  various  names,  God's  word,  God's  will,  etc. 
Although  this  is  the  common  rule  for  all,  yet  it  is  the  rule  pre- 
eminently for  rational  beings ;  because  other  beings  cannot  con- 
sciously apprehend  it,  nor  freely  appropriate  it  as  their  own.* 
Then  he  comes  upon  the  idea  of  positive  law,  and  says :  ^^  This 
has  not  been  able  to  reform  rational  beings  who  have  fallen  from 
the  truth  inwardly  inscribed  on  their  hearts ;  but  rather  became 

1  Quoniam  omnes  ret  a]iae  a  rationalibui  creaturit,  quamvis  ab  hao  Teritate  ot  sa- 
ciindiiin  earn  gabemantiir  pro  sua  natura  tel  forma,  tamen  aandem  non  cognoseunt, 
ntqua  habant  in  «uis  oparationibut  elactionem. 
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an  occasion  of  still  greater  departures  from  order,  and  internal 
hardness  through  sin.  Sin,"  he  remarks,  with  allusion  to  the 
well  known  words  of  the  apostle  Paul,  "  became  still  more  sin 
than  it  was  before,  from  the  very  circumstance  that  it  was  now 
forbidden  not  only  by  the  law  within,  but  by  another  from  with- 
out.^ For  the  more  men  are  provided  with  means  of  grace,  the 
more  knowledge  they  have,  the  greater  in  the  same  proportion  is 
their  guilt,  when,  on  account  of  sin,  these  means  and  this  know- 
ledge are  despised.  God  now  finally  determined  to  communicate 
to  man  his  will  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  by  teaching  him, 
through  the  Holy  Spirit,  all  truth  in  a  living  way ;"  and  here  he 
cites  the  words :  "It  is  the  Spirit  that  quickeueth,  the  flesh  pro- 
fiteth  nothing ;  and  outwardly  he  set  before  him  his  will  through 
the  revelation  of  the  incarnate  Word ;  reminding  man  of  his  duty 
in  a  way  the  most  cogent  and  the  most  effective,  both  from  within, 
by  the  incarnate  Word  that  dwells  in  us,  and  from  without,  by 
his  divine  works  standing  before  our  eyes ;  from  within,  by  grace 
and  love,  from  without,  by  the  sacraments  which  contain  and 
produce  grace.  This  internal  inscription  of  the  truth  upon  the 
heart,  includes  in  it  the  two  preceding  revelations  of  it  (he  means, 
without  doubt,  positive  law  and  the  law  of  conscience),  and  has 
vivified  and  reformed  them."*  After  having  spoken,  as  already 
before,  of  the  simplicity  of  the  ten  commandments,  and  of  the 
fact  that  these  had  been  summed  up  in  the  one  commandment  of 
love,  he  observes  tliat  Jesus,  who  simplifies  everything,  had  abo- 
lished the  multitude  of  sacrifices  and  ceremonies,  and  substituted 
in  their  place  the  one  heavenly  sacrifice  :  this  was  so  ordered  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  unity  in  the  church.  Even  the  apostles 
had  subsequently  imposed  no  new  ordinances,  or  but  very  few, 
and  they  had  given  no  other  commandment  than  the  love  of  God 
and  of  our  neighbour,  which  last  they  had  sought  chiefly  to  com- 
mend, to  impress,  and  to  spread  abroad  among  the  nations. 
Hence  Christ  had  left  no  written  law  for  those  who  came  afler 
him,  though  he  might,  in  various  ways,  have  done  so  during  his 
lifetime ;    but  he  only  gave  his  good  Spirit,  the  Spirit  of  the 

1  Multo  magis  enim  peccsitum  peocantis  tunc  erat,  quam  prius,  quia  jam  de  intu§ 
et  foris  peccatum  prohibebatur. 

3  Haec  itaque  veritatis  inscriptio  coUecfit  in  se  ambas  praecedentes,  eosqiie  TiTifi- 
cavit  at  rvformayit 
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Father  in  the  hearts  of  the  faithfiil,  as  the  alone  living  and  perfect 
law,  and  the  all-sufBcient  rule  of  life.  So  too  the  apostles  had 
given  but  few  laws,  since  they  doubtless  knew,  that  the  law  of 
the  Holj  Spirit  sufficed,  which  teacheth  all  truth,  always,  every- 
where, in  the  most  internal  and  immediate  way.  This  led  him 
to  explain  himself  on  a  matter  which  seemed  to  be  at  variance 
with  these  views,  viz.  the  apostolical  ordinances  of  the  assembly 
at  Jerusalem.  We  will  cite  this  remarkable  passage,  which  con- 
tajins  a  great  deal  of  good  sense.  ^^  The  apostles  let  themselves 
down  to  the  weakness  of  the  new  converts  from  Judaism ;  and 
by  so  doing  they  softened,  in  some  measure,  the  hostile  tone  of 
feeling  entertained  by  the  Jews  towards  the  Christians ;  and  they 
would  show,  thereby,  their  reverence  for  the  ancient  law,  that 
the  synagogue  might  not  seem  to  be  cast  aside  so  all  at  once ;  for 
the  ancient  mother,  who  was  now  dead,  should  be  buried  in  a 
respectful  manner."^  Having  spoken  next  against  the  multiply- 
ing of  laws,  because  of  the  difficulty  which  the  laity  must  expe- 
rience of  knowing  them  all,  he  adds :  ^^  For  this  reason  I  have 
myself  come  to  the  settled  conclusion  that  it  would  be  a  salutary 
thing,  and  calculated  to  restore  peace  and  union  to  Christendom, 
to  root  up  that  whole  plantation,  and  once  more  sum  up  the 
whole  in  that  single  precept,  to  bring  back  the  Christian  church 
to  those  sound  and  simple  beginnings  where  it  would  be  needful 
to  retain  but  a  few,  and  those  only  the  apostolical  laws.  For  I 
believe,  before  my  Lord  Jesus  the  crucified,  that  the  law  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  the  common  fathers,  the  parish  priests,  the  pope 
and  the  bishops^  parochial  clergy  and  their  assistants,  all  these 
are  sufficient  for  the  right  guidance  of  the  communities,  and  that 
they  are  sufficient  for  each  individual,  sufficient  to  resolve  every 
question,  and  to  decide  all  matters  before  the  judicial  tribunals 
and  the  tribunal  of  conscience."  From  these  principles  he 
thinks  it  possible  also  to  demonstrate  that  monastic  orders  are 
not  needed  for  the  governance  of  the  church. 

Though  Matthias  did  not  take  any  open  stand  against  the 
hierarchical  system,  yet  he  appears  nevertheless  to  have  been  a 

1  CondeMendentes  inflrmitati  fttitnim  novitiomm  ex  Judaismo  conTenomm,  et 
per  hoc  compescentet  aliqualiter  Christianonuii  ii^ariam,  et  propter  reTerentiam 
legit  Teteris,  ne  tarn  cito  refutata  yideretar  tynagoga,  quia  mater  antiquata,  jam 
mortaa  cam  rtTerentia  daduceretor  ad  •epulemm.  * 
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forerunner  of  Protestantism  in  thisj  that  he  everywhere  holds 
distinctlj  up  to  view  the  immediate  reference  of  the  religious 
consciousness  to  Christ,  and  makes  the  true  unity  of  the  church 
to  rest  solely  upon  that  foundation.  But  of  the  many  passages 
relating  to  this  point  which  might  be  cited,  we  will  select  only 
the  following :  "It  is  Jesus  Christ  himself,  who  with  the  Father 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  ever  dwells  in  his  church  and  in  each,  even 
most  insignificant  portion  of  it,  holding  together,  sustaining  and 
vitalizing  the  whole  and  all  the  parts,  directly  and  irom  within 
giving  growth  outwardly  to  the  whole  and  to  each,  evexi  the 
most  insignificant  part.  He  is,  therefore,  himself  the  spirit  and 
Ufe  of  his  church,  his  mystical  body.'  Jesus,  the  crucified,  is 
the  vine ;  and  all  the  branches  proceeding  fix>m  him  and  abiding 
in  him,  have  and  ought  to  have  respect  to  him  alone,^  and  other 
foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  is  laid."  This  immediate 
reference  of  the  religious  consciousness  to  Christ  being  placed  at 
the  head,  everything  else  must  take  its  shaping  accordingly ;  and 
we  recognize  here  the  germinal  principle  of  a  new  spirit,  destined 
to  burst  asunder  the  old  forms  under  which  the  .Christian  spirit 
had  been  shackled  and  confined.  He  says,  "  all  unity  presup- 
poses a  reference  to  some  principle."'  But  that  which  forms  the 
unity  of  the  church  is  the  one  God,  one  Lord,  one  Master,  one 
reli^n,  one  law,  one  commandment.^  "All  Christians  who 
possess  the  spirit  of  Jesus  the  crucified,  and  who  are  impelled  by 
the  same  spirit,  and  who  alone  have  not  departed  fix>m  their 
Grod,  are  the  one  church  of  Christ,  his  beautiful  bride,  his  body ; 
and  they  are  not  of  this  world,  as  Christ  is  not  of  this  world,  and 
therefore  the  world  hates  them."  The  unity  that  has  proceeded 
firom  Christ  he  places  in  contrast  with  those  antagonisms  among 

1  Jesus  est  solos,  qui  cum  patre  et  sancto  spiritn  toti  eodesiae  suae  et  cuilibet 
parti  ejus  et  minutissimae  semper  assistens  totum  et  quamlibet  ipsius  partem  imme- 
diate atque  intrinseoe  continet,  iustentat  et  Tiriflcat,  dat  incrementam  toti  et  cuilibet 
et  minimae  parti  ejus,  quapropter  ipse  est  spiritus  et  Tita  suae  eodesiae  et  sui  corporis 
mystici. 

S  Ad  quam  ipsum  solum  habent  et  debent  habere  totaliter  suum  respectum. 

8  Uni7ersitas  dicitur  ab  uno  aliquo,  ad  quod  omnia  supposita  uniyersitatis  habent 
ordinem  et  attributionem,  et  nisi  sit  tale  unum  principale,  a  quo  reliqua  omnia  et 
tale  quid,  quod  possit  formare  de  multis  universitatem  et  oonsenrare,  non  unitas  nequo 
uniyersitas,  sed  dispersa  diversitas  esset. 

4  Illud  vero  tale  unum,  faciens  unitatem  eodesiae  est  onus  deus,  unoi  dominns, 
unus  magister,  una  religio,  una  lez,  unum  praeoeptom. 
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men  and  nations  that  have  grown  oat  of  their  apoBtacy  from  God. 
^^  Difference  creates  the  differences  among  nations  and  their 
mutual  alienation  from  each  other,  just  as,  on  the  other  hand, 
unity  in  the  acknowledgment  of  one  God  contributes  especially 
to  bring  about  unity  among  nations."  This,  he  observes,  was  a 
thing  well  understood  by  the  ancient  kings,  and  especially  by  the 
Romans,  who — which  is  undoubtedly  a  mistake  so  far  as  it  con- 
cerns the  Romans — endeavoured  to  bring  all  the  nations  which 
they  subdued,  to  the  worship  of  one  God  such  as  they  would 
have  him  to  be.  Idolatry — he  says — and  apostacy  from  the  true 
God,  is  not  now .  merely  what  it  was  in  earlier  periods,  gross 
idolatry  in  the  proper  sense ;  but  the  setting  up  of  an  idol  in  the 
mind  and  the  affections,  and  placing  such  an  idol  in  the  temple 
of  the  Holy  Ghost :  that  is,  to  love  the  present  world,  and  that 
which  is  in  the  world,  just  this  is  apostacy  from  God  and  idolatry. 
"  Since" — ^he  says — "  it  is  already  the  day  of  light  and  of  truth ; 
since  in  Jesus  Christ  the  supreme  God  has  already  come  so  near 
to  men  ;  nay,  the  greatest  union  has  taken  place,  of  God  with 
men  and  of  men  with  God,  because  it  is  no  longer  God  afar  ofi^ 
but  a  GxkI  near  at  hand,  dwelling  even  now,  in  the  most  intimate 
manner,  in  the  souls  that  are  worthy  of  him  ;^  since  GxkI  has 
already  appeared  on  earth  and  walked  with  men,  the  very  fact 
that  Christians  should  suSer  themselves  to  be  engrossed  by  the 
cares  of  this  world,  that  they  should  let  their  love  and  their  imita- 
tion be  directed  to  any  other  than  Jesus  Christ:,  the  true  God,  or 
that  they  should  make  the  home  of  their  souls  in  this  world  rather 
than  in  the  Lord  their  God,  or  that  they  should  cling  with  their 
affections  more  to  the  world  than  to  Christ,  is  plainly  a  £Edling 
away,  an  apostacy  from  God  and  a  preference  for  idols  in  the  spirit 
and  temper  of  the  soul,  is  already  a  separation  from  union  with 
the  body  of  Christ,  and  a  becoming  incorporated  with  the  body  of 
antichrist,  of  the  god  of  this  worid."  Considering  the  matter 
from  this  point  of  view,  he  is  of  the  opinion,  that  what  St  Paul 
says  of  the  apostacy  of  the  last  times,  might  already  be  applied  to 
his  own  time.  He  says  of  his  contemporaries:  **They  would  attain 

1  QuU  jam  ett  dies  luds  et  yeritatia,  propinqnitu  lummi  dei  ad  homines  in 
Chrifto  Jetn,  imo  unio  maxima  dei  ad  homines  et  hominum  cum  deo,  quia  jam 
factus  est  non  deus  de  longinquo,  sed  deus  de  prope,  imo  deus  jam  intime  inhahitana 
animas  dignas  se. 
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to  justification,  and  believe  they  can  obtain  it  by  many  labours, 
with  much  expense,  in  the  performance,  even  to  satiety,  of  all  the 
newly  appointed  ceremonies ;  and  yet  Christ  is  become  to  their 
hearts  as  one  dead ;  they  have  nothing  of  his  spirit,  they  see  and 
know  him  not.  Hence  they  perform  all  their  isolated  works 
according  to  the  letter,  and  in  a  spirit  of  fear  according  to  the 
law ;  but  they  know  nothing  of  the  true  liberty,  of  the  freedom 
which  is  in  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ.  Hence  they  appear  to  be 
little  if  at  all  difierent  fix>m  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  among  the 
ancient  people  of  the  Jews,  on  whom  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  often 
denounced  wo ;  and  the  apostle  Paul  has  often  reproached  such 
persons  with  apostatizing  from  the  Christian  faith.  And  all  Holy 
Scripture,  all  Christian  faith,  proclaims,  preaches,  and  confesses, 
that  Jesus  Christ  the  crucified  alone  is  the  one  Saviour,  and  the 
end  of  the  law  for  righteousness  to  every  one  that  believeth ;  that 
he  alone  is  all  power,  all  wisdom  for  every  Christian,  he  himself 
the  alpha,  the  beginning  and  the  end,  and  that  every  one  who  is 
longing  and  striving  to  be  a  just  and  virtuous  man,  must  first  of 
all  and  immediately  put  on  Christ  himself  and  his  spirit,  because 
he  is  himself  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life.  After  him  alone, 
first  of  all,  and  with  the  whole  heart,  we  should  seek ;  begin  to 
glorify  him  and  to  carry  him  in  our  souls,  who  alone  hath  re- 
deemed us  at  that  great  price,  his  precious  blood."  He  charges 
it  upon  his  contemporaries  that  when  they  separated  faith  from 
works  in  their  mistaken  search  after  self-righteousness,  they  sub- 
stituted in  place  of  the  genuine  Christian  morality,  a  morality 
which  they  had  learned  in  the  schools  of  ancient  pliilosophy. 
"  Because  they  did  not  like  to  retain  Christ  crucified  in  their 
knowledge,  the  Son  of  God  gave  them  over  to  a  reprobate  mind 
(Rom.  i.  28),  to  expend  their  efforts  in  building  up  their  own 
righteousness ;  and  they  think  they  shall  be  able  to  attain  to  a 
virtuous  life  s&er  the  methods  of  Aristotle,  of  Plato,  and  the  other 
philosophers,  by  their  own  efforts  and  virtuous  habits."^  On  the 
basis  of  these  general  views  he  forms  his  conception  of  the  church 
in  its  true  sense,  as  a  community  taking  its  outward  form  from  a 
principle  within  itself,  by  its  common  reference  to  Christ ;  he 

1  Ut  onm  magnis  laboribuB  Buomm  Btudiomm  yelint  suam  justitiaxn  stfttnere,  et 
per  omnia  ad  modum  Aristotelifl  ant  Flatonls  ceterortunque  philosophorum  le  posse 
ad  fitam  yirtaosam  pervenire  per  itudia  propria  et  virtutes  usuales. 
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Btyles  the  church  the  body  of  Christ,  the  community  of  the  elect.^ 
For  as  he  makes  the  Augustinian  system  his  point  of  departure, 
he  everywhere  ^ves  special  prominence  to  the  antithesis  of  elect 
and  non-elect.  Placing  that  immediate  reference  of  the  religious 
consciousness  to  Christ  at  the  head,  he  is  forced,  even  though  he 
leaves  the  entire  hierarchical  system  untouched,  still  to  admit 
those  consequences,  by  which  the  hitherto  separating  wall  between 
priests  and  laymen  must  be  broken  down,  the  idea  of  the  univer- 
sal priesthood  revived,  Christianity  made  to  appear  as  a  principle 
of  purification  from  all  that  is  of  the  world,  the  priestly  charac- 
ter restored  to  the  entire  life,  and  the  distinction  of  an  inferior 
and  a  higher  position  in  Christian  life,  the  severance  of  the  con- 
silia  and  the  prcecepta  done  away  with.  "  Every  Christian" — 
says  he — "  is  already  an  anointed  man,  and  a  priest ;" — ^where 
he  refers  for  proof  to  the  well  known  passages  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment relating  to  this  point.  Attacking  fi:om  this  position  the 
over-valuation  of  the  monastic  orders  and  denying  the  spiritual 
superiority  which  they  arrogated  to  themselves,  he  says,  "  there 
are  many,  standing  in  the  opinion  of  the  multitude  at  the  very 
summit  of  holiness  and  of  Christian  religion,  who  reply  to  those 
inquiring  afler  the  shortest  way  to  salvation,  that  there  is  no 
other  except  to  serve  Christ  after  a  perfect  manner  in  this  or  that 
order ;  so  certain  is  it  to  every  one,  that  a  person  belonging  to 
such  an  order  is  seldom  or  never  condemned,  and  that  he  who 
enters  such  an  order  is  as  speedily  delivered  from  all  punishment 
and  guilt,  as  if  he  were  born  anew  of  water  and  the  Spirit.  He 
who  questions  this,  exposes  himself  to  an  irreconcilable  war."  He 
vigorously  attacks  this  opinion,  the  supposed  opposition  between 
spirituals  and  seculars.  ^^  It  is  evident,  that  to  style  Christians 
the  world  and  seculars  is  a  calumnious  misrepresentation."  He 
cites  the  words  of  Christ,  "  That  which  is  bom  of  the  Spirit,  is 
spirit."  "One  of  the  greatest  trials  that  Christ's  chosen  can 
meet  with  is  this,  that  when  a  Christian,  whatever  he  may  be, 
man  or  woman,  virgin  or  widow,  is  heartily  inclined  to  do 
penance  for  his  or  her  sins,  and  to  serve  Jesus  Christ  in  an 

1  Ecclesia  electomm  est  unicam  proprie  et  solum  corpus  mysticum  Christi  Jesu. 
Words  of  Janow  from  the  work  already  cited  in  the  fragment  published  under  the 
name  of  Huss,  cap.  10,  fol.  370,  p.  2.  A  similar  passage  is  also  found  in  the  work 
which  has  not  as  yet  been  published :  Ecdesia  electomm,  quae  proprie  et  solum  est 
corpus  mysticum  Christi. 

VOL.  IX.  T 
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orderly  manner,  if  such  a  person  lives  in  the  midst  of  the  Chris- 
tian community,  and  thus  consecrates  his  h'fe  to  Christ  with  a 
view  to  live  more  perfectly  in  the  simplicity  of  the  spirit,  and  for 
suitable  reasons  does  not  enter  one  of  those  monastic  orders,  he 
must  at  once  suffer  persecution  from  them  and  from  his  own 
associates,  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  heretic,  and  be  called  by  the 
vulgar  a  Beghard,  a  Beguine,  a  Turlepinus,  or  by  some  such 
reproachftil  epithet.  Such  an  one  must  be  called  up  and  put  on 
trial,  to  determine  whether  he  is  a  heretic."  From  this  and 
similar  utterances  of  Matthias  we  find,  what  is  confirmed  also  by 
other  indications  in  the  history  of  these  times,  that  those  who 
distinguished  themselves  among  the  laity  by  a  more  earnest  and 
strict  piety  than  common,  and  more  especially  societies  composed 
of  such  persons,  were  very  sure  to  be  objects  of  jealousy,  to  be 
stigmatized  as  heretical,  and  persecuted  by  the  monastic  orders ; 
while  on  the  other  hand  they  were  derided  and  treated  with 
abuse  by  the  common  nominal  Christians.  Beghards  was  a 
nickname  applied  in  the  same  way  at  that  time  as  Pietists  at  a 
later  period,  by  an  ambitious  clergy,  zealots  for  the  letter  of 
orthodoxy,  and  by  the  vulgar  people  of  the  world.  After  this, 
Matthias  of  Janow  says,  "  Wherefore  the  men  of  Christ,  who 
live  in  the  midst  of  our  present  Christians,  must  either  enter  idto 
some  monastic  order,  or  else  do  their  works  of  charity  only  in 
secret."  In  a  passage  where  he  places  the  laity  on  a  par  with 
ecclesiastics  as  to  their  title  to  daily  or  frequent  communion,  of 
which  we  shall  speak  more  particularly  hereafter,  he  says : 
"  Although  the  priest  or  minister  of  the  church  has  precedence 
over  the  holy  laity  in  this,  that  it  belongs  to  him  to  offer,  to  con- 
secrate, and  to  distribute  the  body  of  Christ,  yet  they  are  equals 
as  it  regards  the  enjoyment  of  the  holy  supper ;  and  although 
the  priest  has  a  nobler  and  more  eminent  vocation  in  the  church 
than  any  layman,  yet  every  layman  who  in  a  right  and  holy 
manner  ftilfils  his  calling  or  his  service  in  the  chiurch,  is  alike 
useftil  to  the  priest  and  to  the  church,  because  at  his  own  proper 
position,  a  position  quite  as  necessary  for  Christ's  body,  he  serves 
Christ  in  his  vocation,  and  therefore  earns  from  him  his  daily 
bread,  if  he  does  but  live  just  as  uprightly  and  faithfully  to  the 
Lord  Jesus,  and  as  long  as  he  perseveres,  as  he  should  do,  in  the 
vocation  to  which  God  has  called  him.     As  the  priest  singing. 
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praying,  and  administering  the  sacraments,  thereby  serves  our 
common  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  is  therein  useful  to  the  church ; 
so  the  peasant  in  ploughing,  and  pasturing  his  cattle,  as  long  as 
he  stands  fast  in  the  common  love,  serves  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  is  necessaiy  and  useful  to  his  family  or  to  the  holy  church. 
The  same  holds  good  of  other  laymen,  such  as  tradesmen  and 
artisans  in  civil  society.^  For  as  it  would  fare  ill  with  the  church 
of  Grod  to  be  without  priests  or  soldiers,  so  neither  could  she  dis- 
pense with,  or  even  subsist  without,  peasants  and  men  of  other 
occupations.  As  the  manner  of  calling  arid  the  works  of  theformer 
are  necessary,  so  too  are  the  various  callings  and  works  of  the 
latter.  And  as  the  calling  of  the  former  and  its  exercise  comes 
to  them  from  Jesus  Christ,  so  the  various  callings  and  employ- 
ments of  the  latter  have  come  from  God  and  Christ ;  the  calling 
of  the  latter  indeed  is  more  primitive  and  more  indispensable 
than  that  of  the  former,  since  the  occupation  and  practice  of 
husbandry  and  of  the  other  trades  existed  earlier  than  that  of  the 
priest.  Countrymen  and  soldiers  do  not  exist  for  the  sake  of 
priests,  but  priests  for  the  sake  of  the  peasantry  and  the  soldiers." 
He  endeavours  to  show,  that  the  term  saint  is  to  be  applied  to 
every  Christian,  whose  life  answers  to  his  name,  although  there 
are  different  degrees  in  the  application  of  this  name,  as  there  are 
in  progressive  sanctification.  "  The  term  Christian" — Jie  remarks 
— "  denotes  a  man  sanctified  by  baptism,  which  by  another  name 
is  called  uncl^on ;  hence  the  Christian  is  one  anointed.  So  one 
is  called  a  saint  in  virtue  of  that  sanctifying  grace,*  which  is 
realized  by  a  meritorious  life  and  the  virtues.  This  sanctifying 
grace,  however,  and  the  first  baptismal  grace  are  substantially 
the  same ;  the  only  difference  being  that  sanctifying  grace  con- 
sists in  the  good  use  of  that  first  grace.'    And  thus  every  Chris- 

1  Sicat  sacerdos  psallens  et  onms  atque  sacramenta  administrans  per  hoc  serrit 
commnni  domino  Jesa  Chiisto,  et  in  eo  est  ntilis  eccleaiae,  ita  nisticnt  arando  et  sua 
pecora  pascendo  manens  in  communi  caritate  similiter  in  eo  ipso  optime  servit  Jesu 
Chnsto,  et  est  utiUs  et  necessarios  ipsius  familiae  Tel  ecdesiae  sacrosanctae,  et  ita  de 
aliis  singulis  laicis  mechanicis  in  repablica. 

t  The  gratia  gratum  faciens. 

8  Neo  difiert  in  alio,  nisi  quod  gratia  gratum  faciens  est  bonus  usus  gratiae  gratis 
datae  seu  gratiae  primae.  When  St  Paul  says :  "  By  grace  I  am  what  I  am/'  he 
makes  this  refer  to  that  objective  grace  which  may  be  used  in  different  ways  accord^ 
ing  to  the  different  bent  of  the  will  the  gratia  gratis  data ;  but  when  St  Paul  says : 
*'  and  this  grace  was  in  me  not  in  Tain,"  he  makes  this  refer  to  grace  in  the  second, 
subjectiye  sense. 

t2 
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tian,  so  far  as  he  is  such,  is  a  saint ;  since  he  has  been  sanctified 
by  the  first  baptismal  grace ;  just  as  every  saint  mast,  by  reason 
of  his  holy  walk  and  virtues,  be  a  true  Christian.  All  who  have 
been  sanctified,  have  been  sanctified  by  the  anointing  of  grace 
and  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus ;  and  hence  it  follows, 
that  every  Christian  is  a  saint  and  every  saint  a  Christian ;  and, 
as  one  cannot  have  the  use  of  grace  without  its  habit,  so  one 
cannot  be  a  Christian  and  at  the  same  time  not  a  saint.  Do  not 
object  to  me  the  bad  Christians,  who  have  lost  the  first  grace  by 
reason  of  their  raisuseof  it ;  for  these  are  not  Christians— save  as 
the  term  is  improperly  understood — any  more  than  the  painted 
figure  of  a  man  is  a  man.  But  if  you  object  that  the  baptismal 
sign  and  the  fid^s  informis  are  to  be  found  even  in  bad  Christians, 
and  that  this  is  enough  to  entitle  one  to  the  name  of  Christian, 
I  answer,  that  the  mere  sign,  if  the  grace  be  not  present,  is  not 
enough  either  to  make  one  a  Christian  or  to  entitle  one  to  the 
name  of  Christian ;"  where  he  introduces  the  following  comparison : 
"  A  hoop  hung  out  before  a  house  (this  in  Bohemia  must  have 
been  the  sign  of  an  inn)  still  does  not  make  the  place  an  inn,  if 
there  is  no  wine  in  the  house."  Those,  he  supposes,  who  merely 
made  profession  of  Christianity,  with  whom  it  was  no  more  than 
an  outward  mask,  their  lives  testifying  against  their  profession, 
deserved  rather  to  be  called  antichristians  than  Christians.  But 
though  every  Christian  is  a  saint,  every  Christian  is  not  equally 
so ;  but  there  are  difierent  degrees  of  holiness  among  a  Christian 
people.  "  VHiile  man  remains  in  the  present  life,  the  way  of 
progres3  in  holy  living  is  ever  open  before  him,  this  entire  life 
being  either  a  progression  or  a  retrogression."  He  attacks  here 
those  mystical  Beghards,  condemned  in  the  year  1311  at  the 
council  of  Vienne,  who  held  that  man  may  in  the  present  life 
reach  the  stage  of  perfection,  that  he  may  become  absolutely 
sinless,  so  as  to  be  incapable  of  further  progress  in  grace ;  argu- 
ing that  if  contintial  progress  were  possible,  one  might  become 
more  perfect  than  Christ.  Now  he  supposes  that  though  degrees 
of  progressive  development  infinitely  different  are  conceivable, 
yet  the  fathers  have  distinguished  three  principal  stages ;  that  of 
beginners,  that  of  the  progressive,  and  that  of  the  perfect ;  or  the 
married,  widows,  and  virgins.  He  rebuke^  the  pride  of  the  clergy. 
Did  a  man  offend  a  clergyman,  the  bolt  of  excommunication  was 
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pointed  at  him  forthwith ;  but  did  he  injure  a  layman^  the  wrong 
doer  escaped  with  impunity.      "  By  the  just  judgment  of  God 
we  are" — says  he— "faUen  like  Lucifer."      In  the  contempt 
poured  upon  the  clergy,  that  is,  he  recognizes  a  merited  divine 
judgment.     So  in  animadverting  upon  the  false  distinction  of 
spirituals  and  seculars,  and  hierarchical  self-conceit,  while  he 
gives  distinct  prominence  to  that  fellowship  of  the  commimity  of 
saints  which  excludes  eveiy  selfish  feeling,  he  remarks :  This 
union  cannot  be  restored,  unless  those  are  first  excluded  who 
are  sunk  in  self-love,  and  in  place  of  them  the  number  of  those 
is  multiplied  who  are  zealous  for  that  union  of  the  church,  and 
which  is  still  more,  who  serve  the  cause  of  Christ  rather  than 
their  own  interests.     He  points  not  only  at  such  as  sought  their 
own  advantage  in  earthly  things,  but  at  those  too,  who  in  the 
spiritual  life  made  their  own  interest  alone  the  end,  far  removed 
from  that  love  to  common  Christendom,  consisting  of  the  perfect 
and  the  imperfect,  the  righteous  and  the  weak.     They,  he  says, 
who  begin  with  despising  the  common  manners  of  their  fellow- 
Christians,  who  begin  with  extolling  in  particular   their  own 
societies  and  brotherhoods,  as  compared  with  others,  mar  by  this 
course  the  unity  of  the  Christian  church  and  disturb  Christian 
peace.     They  begin  by  thinking  ^ighly  of  themselves  and  would 
exalt  themselves  above  the  common  mass  of  Christians,  hold 
tiiemselves  to  be  the  only  spirituals  and  apostolicals,  and  call  the 
great  mass  of  other  Christians  Babylon  and  the  world ;  they  pre- 
tend that  they  alone  Ailfil  the  counsels  of  Christ,  that  the  people 
neither  can  attain  nor  ought  to  attain  the  same  perfection.     Nor 
is  it  necessary  to  salvation ;  they  are  only  bound  to  it  by  their 
vows.      Thus  from  the  position  which  he  uniformly  maintains, 
the  great  principle  of  the  oneness  of  the  Christian  life,  Matthias 
of  Janow  carries  on  his  attacks  against  the  fitlse  distinction  of 
clericals  and  seculars,  and  at  the  same  time  against  a  distinction 
grounded  upon  the  same  views,  which  had  stood  good  for  so 
many  centuries,  and  had  been  adopted  by  the  scholastic  theology 
into  the  concatenation  of  its  system,  whereby  it  was  more  firmly 
established,  the  distinction  of  consiUa  and  prcecepta.      After  the 
words  above  cited  he  remarks,  "  applying  all  this  to  themselves 
alone  and  excluding  the  people,  they  set  up  themselves  as  objects 
of  the  greatest  veneration,  thereby  promoting  in  the  rest  of  the 
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people  great  freedom  of  the  flesh,  the  relaxation  of  all  Christian 
discipline,  and  great  self-deception  on  the  part  of  the  simple,  who 
plead  in  excuse  of  themselves,  we  are  worldly  people,  living  in 
the  flesh  ;  we  may  be  permitted  to  have  this  or  that."  And  if 
there  happen  to  be  in  Christian  communities  persons  who  seek 
to  reach,  according  to  their  measure,  evangelical  perfection  in 
their  mode  of  life^  as  poverty,  chastity,  obedience  to  their  spiri- 
tual superiors,  the  other  ordinary  Christians  will  soon  persecute 
them.  He  illustrates  this  by  the  same  facts  which  we  have 
noticed  already,  that  the  monks  fi'om  jealousy  persecuted  such 
persons  under  the  name  of  Beghards  and  Beguines,  telling  them 
that  if  they  wanted  to  lead  a  life  of  that  sort  they  should  become 
monks.  What  have  you  to  do  with  the  world?  What  have 
you'in  common  with  the  people  of  the  world  ?  "  Hence  it  comes 
about  that  among  the  common  laity  no  pious  people  are  to  be 
found."  He  complains  that  those  who  were  devout  among  the 
laity  were  suspected  ;  and  yet  they  were  best  qualified  by.  word 
and  example  to  advance  and  confirm  the  progress  of  others. 
And  since  such  saints  were  the  people's  neighbours,  were  re- 
garded by  them  as  equals  with  whom  they  associated  in  the 
daily  business  of  life,  they  might  easily  provoke  imitation  in 
every  thing ;  which  could  not  Jiappen  in  the  case  of  the  monks, 
who  stood  so  far  apart  fix)m  the  people  in  their  calling,  and  in 
their  modes  and  habits  of  life.*  The  conduct  of  these  devout 
people  being  looked  upon  by  the  others  with  suspicion,  carnal 
and  lukewarm  Christians  were  led  to  cherish  the  delusion,  that 
it  was  well  with  them  ;  in  spite  of  their  worldly  and  lukewarm 
afiections^they  still  thought  themselves  sure  of  salvation,  observ- 
ing  that  all  who  sought  to  live  godly  lives  among  the  Christian 
people  were  despised  by  the  monks.  They  were  flattered  in  this 
their  delusion  by  citations  fi^om  Scripture,  falsely  interpreted.  He 
gives  the  following  as  an  example  :  "  There  is  no  better  thing 
than  to  lead  a  moderate  life,  and  not  to  difier  too  much  fix)m  the 
rest  of  the  world ;  for  no  men  are  worse  than  those  who  would 
be  righteous  overmuch." 

1  Et  quia  per  id,  quod  sunt  tales  sanoti,  yrolgo  intimo  propinqui  pares  in  Tita  et 
commixti  in  contubernio,  imitabiles  faciliter  in  omnibus,  quae  nequaquam  sunt  yel 
possunt  esse  in  monachis  et  religiosis,  qui  extant  nimis  longinqui  in  Tita  sua  et  pro- 
fessione  a  plebibus. 
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With  this  zeal  in  maintaining  the  universal  priesthood  of  the 
faithAil,  the  equality  of  Christian  worth  and  dignity  in  all  orders 
and  professions,  Matthias  united  the  deepest  interest  in  another 
object,  one  which  then  formed  a  weighty  point  of  controversy 
between  the  different  parties  concerned,  the  question  relating  to 
the  frequent  or  daily  communion  of  lajrmen.  While  in  the 
seventeenth  centuiy,  in  the  Catholic  church  of  France,  it  was 
thought  an  indication  of  greater  Christian  seriousness,  greater 
zeal  for  true  conversion,  to  invite  laymen  to  abstain  for  a  while 
from  the  communion,  in  order  to  prepare  themselves  for  the 
more  worthy  participation  of  it,  and  avoid  the  mistake  of  using 
it  as  an  opus  aperatum^  the  case  seems  to  have  been  exactly 
reversed  in  the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking.  The  party 
who  were  most  zealous  to ,  awaken  the  laity  and  promote  their 
Christian  advancement,  of  whom  Matthias  of  Janow  may  be 
considered  a  representative,  were  ui^nt  for  inviting  the  laity  to 
this  frequent  participation,  inasmuch  as  this  sacrament  was  the 
best  means  for  promoting  Christian  growth,  for  exciting  and 
strengthening  faith  :  but  the  opposite  party  feared  lest  the  laity 
should  be  put  on  a  level  with  the  clergy.  Matthias  of  Janow 
took  the  liveliest  interest  in  this  controversy.  He  was  ever  fall- 
ing back  upon  it,  and  indeed  wrote  a  paper  on  the  subject,  which 
is  incorporated  in  the  greater  work  already  mentioned.  The 
stamp  of  his  whole  peculiar  Christian  bent  is  impressed  upon 
these  polemical  transactions ;  and  it  deserves  to  be  noticed  that 
he  uniformly  expresses  himself  as  if  he  thought  the  laity  also 
were  entitled  to  partake  of  the  communion  in  both  kinds.  Many 
of  the  arguments  which  he  adduces,  admit  of  being  equally 
applied  to  show  that  the  laity  may  partake  of  the  cupr  as  well  as 
of  the  bread,  and  ought  not,  in  this  respect,  to  be  placed  lower 
than  the  clergy ;  and  we  cannot  doubt,  that  the  recognition  of 
the  equal  right  of  the  laity  in  this  matter  also,  lay  at  the  bottom, 
as  he  everywhere  tacitly  assumes  it.  **  It  is" — says  he — "  doing 
God  and  Christ  the  greatest  wrong,  for  one  to  deny  himself  or 
others  the  frequent  partaking  of  the  body  of  Christ."  He 
assumes  that  God,  who  in  the  highest  sense  belongs  to  all,  and 
is  in  the  highest  sense  good,  and  incapable  of  any  respect  to 
persons,  must  take  delight  in  all  who  are  willing  to  receive  him.* 

I  Quia  deus  summe  commaBit  et  tumin*  boniu  sin*  accepUtione  pertonamm,  in 
omnibus,  qui  aum  tufcipiunt,  Tult  delactari. 
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He  cites  the  passages^  where  Christ  invites  men  to  his  fellowsliip. 
He  appeals  to  the  analogy  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  the  daily 
sacrifice,  which  corresponded  to  the  Lord's  supper  ;^  here,  too, 
were  bread  and  wine,  just  as  both  must  be  together  in  the  holy 
supper.^  He  complains  that,  in  his  time,  this  daily  sacrifice  had 
ceased,  as  the  vain  people  had  generally,  or  for  the  most  part, 
forsaken  the  daily  or  frequent  enjoyment  of  the  supper,  and  ap- 
proached it  but  once,  or  hardly  once  in  a  year ;  and  then,  in  the 
case  of  many,  it  was  done  not  from  devotion,  but  only  from 
hypocrisy,  or  a  sort  of  constraint,  which  each  laid  on  himself; 
and  it  was  already  looked  upon  as  an  abuse,  to  be  always  parti- 
cipating in  the  Lord's  supper.  There  had  arisen  a  Judaizing  set, 
who  tried  to  dissuade  the  people  from  the  practice  of  daily  com- 
munion. E(e  declaims  against  priests  so  destitute  of  all  love 
towards  the  Christian  people,'  who  cruelly  kept  away  the  hungry 
and  thirsty  flock  from  provisions  which  were  their  own,*  and  who 
set  themselves  to  oppose  others  who  took  delight  in  feeding  the 
poor.  He  reminds  his  opponents  of  GamalieVs  language  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The  effects  of  frequent  communion  among 
the  laity  were  appealed  to  in  defence  of  the  practice  and  as  a  proof 
that  the  thing  was  of  God.  In  those  priests  who  exhorted  the 
people  to  frequent  communion,  he  sees  true  Christian  love ;  and 
speaks  of  their  animating  influence  on  the  laity.  Desire  for  the 
frequent  enjoyment  of  the  communion,  he  said,  was  on  the 
increase  among  the  laity ;  and  it  would  continue  to  rise  higher 
in  proportion  to  the  fervency  of  devotion  among  the  Christian 
people.  We  here  meet  with  a  remark  relating  to  the  incipient 
renovation  of  the  religious  life,  which  deserves  notice.  "  It  is 
already  well  known" — ^he  says — "  that  the  spirit  of  devotion  and 
the  glow  of  charity  is  reviving  among  the  communities,  and  the 
words  of  our  sermons  rise  to  life  again,  because  the  Spirit  of 
Jesus  works  in  them."  He  repels  the  insinuation,  that  the  cele- 
bration of  mass,  in  which  all  partook  spirituallt/y  the  spiritual 

1  The  juge  sacrificium. 

2  Propter  quotidianam  frequentiam  et  propter  duaUtcUem  utriusque  specieif  panis 
et  rini,  a  quibus  hoc  Bacriftcium  integratur.  Here  we  may  perceive  that  the  neces- 
sity of  the  two  kinds  is  expressly  assumed. 

3  Impii,  qui  refii^ant,  cam  plebibus  laborare,  sine  foedere,  sine  pia  ad  populum 
affectione. 

4  Pleb^is  esurientibus  et  sitientibus  suum  cibum  et  potum  crudeliter  denegant. 
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participation  of  the  Lord's  sapper  infaitJi^  is  enough.  It  might 
suffice  for  an  angel,  hut  not  for  men,  composed  of  soul  and  body. 
If  that  were  true,  there  was  no  need  of  the  incarnation  of  the 
Son  of  God,  and  the  institution  of  the  holy  supper  itself  would 
be  superfluous.  He  who  voluntarily  deprives  himself  of  the 
bodily  enjoyment  of  the  holy  supper,  deserves  also  to  be  deprived 
of  the  spiritual  enjoyment  of  it.  "  For" — says  he — ^  the  expe- 
rience of  every  year  teaches,  that  they  who  come  to  the  com- 
munion but  once  a  year,  or  but  seldom,  do  for  the  most  part  fail 
also  to  participate  in  the  res  sacramenti;  for  such  persons  come 
to  the  ordinance  in  the  spirit  of  bondage,  and  remain  strangers 
to  the  holy  joy,  the  sober  bliss  of  the  spirit  of  Christ."*  They 
show  it  by  this,  that  they  look  forward  to  that  day  and  that  hour 
in  a  spirit  of  slavish  fear,  instead  of  hailing  it  with  joy.  They 
are  only  driven  to  the  observance  by  the  custom  of  their  church, 
and  the  prescription  of  their  teachers ;  and  they  rejoice  when 
the  season  is  over,  and  do  not  wishr  for  its  return,  thinking  they 
are  now  free  to  live  as  they  list.  They  who  esteemed  themselves 
unworthy,  and  abstained  from  the  communion  through  humility, 
should  be  encouraged  the  more ;  because  they  truly  humbled 
themselves,  they  were  worthy  of  being  exalted  by  God.  Christ 
came  to  bring  down  the  lofty,  and  lift  up  the  lowly.  He  thinks 
that  as  worldly  priests  cared  nothing  for  the  laity,  and  never 
invited  them  to  the  frequent  enjoyment  of  the  holy  supper,  it 
would  be  no  rashness  in  the  latter  to  demand  the  enjoyment  of 
this  bread  which  was  meant  for  them.  He  refers  to  Christ's 
words :  He  that  is  not  taith  me,  is  against  me ;  he  that  gaihereth 
not  with  me,  scattereth  abroad.  But  that  man  is  not  with  Jesus, 
who,  though  bound  to  do  so,  yet  neglects  to  provide  for  the  salva- 
tion of  those  souls  that  seemed  placed  in  his  way.  Was  it 
objected,  that  the  dignity  of  the  priests  would  sufier  by  so  doing, 
he  would  answer:  ^^  The  man  who  speaks  thus  plainly  evinces 
that  he  is  a  man  actuated  by  a  zeal  that  is  without  knowledge, 
for  he  censures  as  an  impropriety,  what  he  wotdd  certainly  wish 
to  take  place  if  he  were  animated  by  the  good  Spirit  of  God." 
He  appeals  to  the  words  of  Moses,  who  wished  that  all  might  be 

1  Accedant  eiiim  timore  serrili,  et  in  nuUo  tales  gustant  ipirituale  gaudium  vol 
aliqnid  dulcediuis  tpiritiu  Jesu. 
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prophets.  But  these,  filled  with  the  spirit  of  envy,  would  be 
lords.  When  they  complained  of  the  zeal  of  the  laity  to  enjoy 
frequent  communion,  they  resembled  the  Jews  who  said,  "  Per- 
ceive ye  how  ye  prevail  nothing  f  behold,  the  world  has  gone 
after  hiln !"  (John  xii.  19).  He  affirms  that  many  of  the  laity 
were  not  inferior  in  virtue,  in  meritorious  works,  in  love  of  the 
sacraments,  to  the  priests ;  it  was  here  also  true  that  soldiers, 
harlots,  and  publicans  went  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  before 
the  Scribes  and  Pharisee^.  Though  laymen  should  partake  daily 
of  the  Lord's  supper,  yet  they  would  not  for  this  reason  be  placed 
on  a  level  with  the  priests  ;  for  the  laity  would  still  be  the  people, 
and  the  priests  would,  by  virtue  of  their  calling,  still  be  set  over 
them.  If,  they  said,  The  priests  would  be  less  reverenced,  the 
direct  contrary  would  prove  to  be  the  fact,  because  the  people  in 
the  case  supposed  would  be  more  attached  to  their  priests,  would 
cling  to  them  more  closely  as  they  received  from  them  greater 
benefits  and  more  frequently,  as  the  sheep  cluster  around  their 
shepherds  fit)m  whom  they  receive  their  food ;  so  because  the 
priests  would  be  compelled  to  labour  more  for  their  communities, 
to  hear  their  confessions,  and  to  bestow  on  them  the  sacrament, 
whence  would  naturally  spring  up  greater  love  and  gratitude 
towards  them ;  and  because  this  love  in  them  would  be  renewed, 
the  Lord  being  in  the  midst  of  those  gathered  together  in  his 
name,  he  who  produces  in  the  hearts  of  subjects  the  obedience 
due  to  their  superiors ;  and  because  it  is  the  first  and  most  excel- 
lent finiit  of  this  sacrament  to  bind  the  church  (which  is  Christ's 
body)  and  its  members,  each  in  its  own  place,  with  Christ.  Such 
was  the  power  of  this  sacrament  to  make  the  multitude  of  the 
people  one.  It  was  now  objected  that  the  case  of  priests  differed 
from  that  of  laymen  ;  because  priests  were,  by  their  office,  obliged 
contiuually  to  hold  mass ;  hence  they  were  the  more  excusable  if 
they  were  not  always  prepared  to  partake  worthily  of  the  supper. 
To  this  he  replies  :  they  sinned  not  the  less,  but  far  more  by  their 
unworthy  participation,  because  the  character,  the  position  and 
calling  of  unworthy  priests,  were  a  great  grievance.  He  attacks 
those  famous  men  who  had  taught  in  their  writings  that  women  in 
particular  ought  to  be  discouraged  from  frequent  commimion ; 
he  opposes  to  them  the  Christian  principle  that  all  such  distinc- 
tions are  annulled  in  the  new  creation :  as  it  is  said.  One  Father, 
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one  Spirit,  one  faith,  one  Lord,  one  baptism  for  all.  Weakness 
was  no  reason  for  such  exclusion ;  for  Gtxi  had  chosen  the  weak 
things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  things  that  are  mighty.  He 
next  speaks  against  the  prohibition  put  forth  probably  in  the  year 
1389,  by  the  synod  of  Prague,  against  the  frequent  communion 
of  the  laity ;  and  remarks  :  "  Those  modem  hypocrites,  doctors, 
and  prelates,  who  live  without  God,  know  not  what  they  are 
about,  and  what  sort  of  an  ordinance  the  continual  sacrifice  of 
the  Lord  in  the  church  is.**  It  was  so  called,  not  because  the 
priests  continually  celebrated  and  enjoyed  it,  but  because  the  holy 
church  ofiers  and  enjoys  it  in  common.  He  appeals  to  Christ's 
words,  which  are  addressed  to  all :  Take  and  eat.  He  retorts 
the  objection  drawn  from  the  words  of  the  Apostle  Paul  respect- 
ing unworthy  participation.  The  apostle  does  not  discourage 
Christians  generally  from  daily  partaking  of  the  holy  supper,  but 
the  unworthy,  that  they  might  make  themselves  worthy  of  it,  and 
take  more  pains  to  sanctify  themselves  for  it.  He  admonishes 
them ;  he  does  not  dissuade,  but  teaches  in  what  way  they  ought 
to  present  and  enjoy  this  sacrament. 

On  this  subject  Matthias  of  Janow  composed  an  express  trea- 
tise in  the  form  of  a  letter.  He  explains  why  he  complied  with 
his  friend's  invitation  that  he  should  write  something  on  the  mat- 
ter in  question.  "  For" — says  he — "  I  bethink  me  thou  must  be 
concerned  for  the  welfare  of  thy  neighbours,  and  especially  of  the 
common  people,  since  thou  art  desirous  they  should  all  be  more 
often  united  to  Christ  by  partaking  of  his  precious  body  and 
blood  ;  which  certainly  must  come  from  thy  good  heart  through 
the  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  for  I  was  also  incited  to  write 
something  on  this  subject  by  the  false  zeal  of  some."  He  then 
mentions  the  various  motives  and  reasons  which  influenced  those 
who  opposed  the  daily  communion  of  the  laity.  "  Some" — he 
says — "  carry  an  outward  show  of  zeal  for  the  Lord,  yet  not  with 
knowledge ;  and  they  pretend  that  they  would  thereby  preserve 
the  reverence  which  is  due  to  the  sacrament."  "  These" — ^he  says 
— "  entertaining  too  carnal  views  of  the  sacrament,  fear  where 
there  is  no  reason  for  fear,  lest  our  Lord  Jesus  should  suffer 
anew,  in  this  sacrament,  some  violence,  or  contempt,  or  injury ; 
whereas  our  Lord  having  once  died,  death  hath  no  more  power 
over  him  in  any  way ;  for,  in  giving  his  now  spiritual  body,  which 
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IS  no  loTiger  capable  of  suflFering,  to  the  whole  world  and  to  each 
individual,  richly  to  enjoy,  he  nevertheless  suffers  no  change  in 
himself.      They  evince  their  sympathy  with  the  Lord  Jesus  too 
foolishly  in  this,  that  they  are  so  hard  towards  their  neighbours. 
They  are  cruel  towards  the  members  of  Christ.      Those  foolish 
and'unfaithftd  servants,  who  are  set  over  but  a  few  things,  are 
friends  to  those  who  lead  bad  lives,  and  by  their  bad  lives  every 
day  throw  contempt  on  the  sacrament^  and  they  favour  their 
party.      Others  fear  to  extend  this  sacrament  to  the  people,  lest 
they  should  hazard  the  safety  of  their  own  souls. "    Christ,  how- 
ever, had  presented  the  sacrament  to  the  unworthy  Judas,  and 
the  church  had  never  decreed  that  any  not  unworthy  could  be 
kept  back  from  the  enjoyment  of  the  holy  supper.      He  argues, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  even  though  the  laity  should  partake  of 
the  communion  but  once  a  year,  there  might  still  be  many  among 
them  unworthy.     Others-^-says  he — do  not  enter  upon  any  such 
arguments,  but  contend  only  from  love  of  strife  and  the  heat  of 
passion,  against  the  frequent  communion  of  the  laity.     He  next 
mentions  those  who  proudly  d.espised  the  poor  among  the  people, 
and  were  afraid  that  by  frequent  communion  they  would  be  put 
too  much  on  a  level  with  themselves.^     He  quotes  some  of  their 
characteristic  language :    ^^  Those  Beghards  and  Beguins  are 
striving  hard  to  put  themselves  on  a  level  with  the  priests."     He 
says  of  them :  "  They  desire  not  to  know  that  to  all  Christ's 
faithfrd  it  has  been  said.  Ye  are  a  royal  priesthood;"  and  he 
brings  up  the  passages  referring  to  this  point  in  the  Apocalypse. 
In  attacking  the  wall  of  separation  erected  by  the  hierarchy  be- 
tween clergy  and  laity,  and  bringing  distinctly  up  to  notice  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  among  laymen,  he  does  not  forget  to 
apply  the  same  principles  of  reasoning  also  to  the  female  sex.  He 
notices  the  fact  that,  in  his  time,  there  were  women  of  distin- 
guished piety,  whose  lives  presented  a  strong  contrast  to  the  cor- 
rupt world.  "  As  before  " — he  says — "  in  comparing  laymen  with 
monks  and  priests,  it  was  i*emarked  that  our  Lord  having  rejected 
the  wise  of  this  world  on  account  of  their  pride  and  hypocrisy, 
would  the  more  abundandy  reveal  his  salvation  to  the  litile  ones 
among  the  people ;  so,  in  comparing  men  and  women,  something 

1  Hi  sunt,  qui  ferme  quemlibet  de  picbe  dedignaotur,  bestias  et  Ribaldos  pauperes 
plebeiofl  audacitcr  nuncupando. 
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similar  might  be  said  with  regard  to  the  recipiency  of  the  latter 
for  the  gifts  of  Christ.     Whereas  men  commonly,  at  the  present 
time,  conscious  of  their  natural  gifts,  do  not  know  how  to  humble 
themselves  and  to  bear  the  reproach  of  Christ ;  or  if  they  have  the 
advantage  in  some  gifts  of  grace,  directly  ascribe  it,  in  their  self- 
complacency,  to  eflForts  of  their  own,  and  so  do  not  prove  loyal  to 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  therefore  God  and  Jesus  Christ,  forsaking 
such  men,  transfers  his  treasures  to  women ;  for  he  has  chosen  the 
weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  things  which  are  mighty 
(1  Cor.  i.  27).  And  hence  women  are  to  be  found  in  these  times, 
virgins  and  widows,  who  zealously  do  penance,  hasten  to  the  holy 
sacraments,  and  take  the  kingdom  of  God  before  the  men,  who  are 
occupied  with  the  vanities  of  this  world.   Hence  we  may  observe, 
how  the  ordinary  women  fill  the  churches  at  prayers,  occupy  the 
seats  at  sermons,  present  themselves  before  the  priests  for  con- 
fession, seem  to  be  ftdl  of  sobs  and  tears,  receive  daily,  in  con- 
stant devotion  and  with  joy,  the  holy  supper,  forsake  the  pomp 
of  the  world  together  with  its  pleasures,  are  ever  abounding  in 
love  to  Christ,  ever  thinking  on  the  cause  of  the  Lord,  and  joyftdly 
and  thankfully  receiving  manifestations  and  visions  of  the  Lord. 
Thus  the  women  area  hundred  fold  more  rich  in  spiritual  blessings, 
in  these  times,  than  the  men."      He  then  refers  to  the  examples 
of  Hildegard,  of  Brigitt  in  Sweden,  and  of  many  other  women 
whom  he  had  known  in  Paris,  Rome,  and  Nuremberg,^  and  of 
still  more  in  Prague  ;  ^^  and  how  I  admired  the  Lord  Jesus  in 
his  works."*      "They" — says  he — "who  admire  the  rich  men 
of  this  world  because  they  can  gain  a  good  deal  out  of  them,  are 
priests  to  whose  eyes  the  mighty  monarch  of  this  world  appears 
as  one  to  be  feared  and  reverenced,  even  though  he  be  a  man  of 
crime,  but  who  abuse  and  despise  them  that  fear  God.      When 
a  rich  man  comes  to  such,  and  asks  them  to  hear  his  confession, 
or  to  offer  him  the  sacraments,  O  how  readily  and  cheerfully  do 
they  bestow  them  on  him.     But  when  the  poor  of  the  flock  beg 
them  to  hear  their  confessions  and  give  them  the  communion, 
they  do  it  with  difficulty  and  after  long  delay,  and  as  if  they  were 

1  We  are  here  reminded  that  Nuremberg  was  a  seat  of  the  Friends  of  God,  and 
of  Margaret  Ebnerin  and  her  connection  with  Henry  of  Nordllngen.  V id.  Hermanni 
Oposcula  pag.  331  sq.  Perhaps  there  was  some  connection  between  the  Friends  of 
Qod  in  this  district  and  the  Friends  of  reform  in  Bohemia. 

i  See  Jordan,  Vorlanfer  des  Hnssitenthnms  in  Bohmen.  8.  62. 
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tired  of  the  business ;  but  if  they  demand  the  sacraments  of  the 
church  repeatedly,  these  men  begin  to  mutter  that  they  give 
them  the  headache,  or  to  complain  that  they  take  up  too  much 
of  their  time,  and  finally  the  poor  are  repelled  away,  not  without 
signs  of  impatience  "  He  maintains  that  "  every  Christian  to 
whom  the  frequent  or  daily  spiritual  participation  of  the  body  of 
Christ  is  granted,  will  also  be  in  a  suitable  frame  for  the  frequent 
or  daily  enjoyment  of  the  communion,  because  he  who  is  worthy 
of  that  which  is  granted  only  to  the  holy,  is  also  worthy  of  that 
which  is  granted  alike  to  the  bad  and  the  good.  This  spiritual 
participation  through  devotion  and  faith,  is  a  thing  which  God 
alone  produces  in  man ;  as  Christ  himself  says :  It  is  the  spirit 
that  maketh  alive,  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing.  But  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  holy  supper,  which  serVes  to  the  increase  of  grace 
in  those  who  worthily  partake,  the  minister  of  the  church  is  the 
co-operating  agent.^  Again  :  "  What  the  Holy  Ghost  has 
wrought  in  a  human  soul,  no  man  should  destroy.  But  the 
fervour  of  devotion  is  what  the  Holy  Ghost  has  wrought,  and 
hence  the  hungering  and  thirsting  afler  the  frequent  enjoyment 
of  the  Lord's  supper.  For  assuredly  this  thirsting  after  the 
sacrament,  which  arises ,  from  the  devotion  of  faith,  is  itself  a 
work  of  the  Holy  Ghost,'^  and  he  cites  the  words  of  Christ  in 
which  he  invites  every  one  that  thirsteth  to  himself.  "This  thirst- 
ing"— he  observes — "  is  certainly  one  way  in  which  the  Father 
draweth  to  the  Son.  This  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost,'  this  draw- 
ing of  the  Father  to  the  Son,  is  what  he  would  destroy  who 
presumes  in  any  way  whatever  to  forbid  it."  Referring  to  the 
words  of  St  Peter- in  Acts  x.  47,  he  finely  remarks  :  ^  Who  will 
dare  refxise  the  bodily  sacrament  to  those,  on  whom  the  spiritual 
grace  has  been  bestowed  by  God  himself?  Hence  it  follows, 
certainly,  that  every  Christian  who  has  that  faith  in  Christ, 
which  works  by  love,  may  oflen  worthily  receive  the  body  of 
Christ ;  every  one  who  believingly  attends  mass,  and  who  de- 
voutly, with  heart  and  lips,  confesses  himself  a  sinner,  is  worthy 
of  it,  and  it  is  for  his  benefit  that  he  should  partake  at  the  mass 
of  the  body  of  Christ."  But  few,  and  those  notorious  sinners, 
should  be  excluded  from  the  communion ;  as  for  example,  adul- 
terers, harlots,  usurers.  But  such  persons  when  excluded  should 
be  publicly  named ;  so  that  the  &ithful  may  understand  that  no 
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fellowship  is  to  be  had  with  such  in  the  sacraments,  and  avoid 
the  contagions  of  their  bad  example.  They  too  who  give  public 
scandal  by  their  vices  ought  on  every  Sunday  to  be  publicly 
and  solemnly  named,  and  debarred  from  the  sacraments.^ .  He 
places  in  the  same  class  such  as  go  indecently  or  too  extravagantly 
dressed,  which  is  an  evident  mark  of  pride,  so  that  no  reasonable 
ground  of  excuse  can  be  oflFered  for  it.  He  refers  to  an  ordinance 
relating  to  this  matter  put  forth  by  the  archbishop  of  Prague,* 
and  to  another  by  Pope  Urban  VI.,  the  promulgation  of  which 
had  been  witnessed  by  himself  during  his  residence  in  Italy.'  He 
afBrms  that  beginners  and  those  moving  forward  in  the  Christian 
life  stand  in  more  need  of  the  sacraments  than  the  perfect,  for 
instance  the  saints  in  bliss.  He  compares  the  communication 
of  Christ  in  the  holy  supper  with  milk  oflFered  to  babes.  Thus 
the  incarnate  Word  lets  himself  down  to  man's  wants  and  weak- 
nesses, mystically  communicating  himself  to  them  under  the 
outward  forms  of  bread  and  wine.*  Thus  it  happens  that  the 
believer,  who  partakes  only  of  bread  and  wine,  and,  by  this  act 
in  itself  considered,  experiences  no  spiritual  enjoyment,  but  is 
brought  in  contact  with  the  forms  of  bread  and  wine  only  with 
his  senses,  cannot  fail  by  earnest  striving  to  attain  to  such  a 
frame  as  to  imbibe  the  sweet  spirit  of  devotion  into  his  inmost 
soul,  and  to  taste  and  see  how  good  the  Lord  is  ;^  and  thus  he  is 
nourished  and  strengthened  and  refreshed  in  spirit.     This  is,  for 

1  Quales  sunt,  qui  deportant  calceos  rostratos  in  pedibos,  autum  et  argentum  robis, 
comuti  in  pedibns  in  barbis  et  onmes  induti  veste  bottata  et  peregrina. 

5  Jam  nostrifl  temporibas  aithiepiscopus  Pragensis  Johannes  publico  excommuni- 
cari  praeccpit  hugusmodi  filios  Belial,  qui  defendebant  rostra  in  calceis  et  comutas 
Testes  et  impudicas ;  nam  tempore,  quo  scribo,  coram  Jesu  sum  testis  illius,  et  stabam 
ante  foras  templi,  vetans  tales  anatbemate  percussos  diTinis  ofSciis  intcresse. 

3  See  above,  page  261. 

*  Corpus  domini  et  sanguis  est  lac  datum  pueris,  ut  sugerent,  lac  de  petra  oleum- 
que  de  saxo  durissimo,  quia  rerbum  caro  factum  est,  ut  homo  sic  panem  angelorum 
manducaret,  sicque  digessit  verbum  caro  factum,  et  miro  modo  composuit  in  eucha- 
ristia,  ut  essent  manna  absconditum  et  omnia  multitudo  dulcedinis  sacramento  sub 
speciobus  panis  et  Tini  abscondita,  quemadmodum  lac  puero  matris  ^us  celatum 
est  in  mamillis,  et  Yeluti  puer  nullum  yestigium  lactis  Tidens  suis  oculis,  laboriose 
sugens  ubero,  in  intimis  suis  dulcedinem  percipit,  quandoque  pascitur  et  ralde 
delectatur. 

6  Ita  prorsus  quilibet  fldelis  nulla  suantate  speciem  Jesu  ab  eo  in  hoc  sacramento 
percipiens,  scd  solum  species  panis  et  rini  sensibus  suis  tractans,  tum  per  conatus  et 
laborem  interioris  hominis  sugit  hunc  devotionis  spiritum  suayem  in  meduUis  suae 
animae,  et  degustat,  quam  suavis  est  dominus. 
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mankind,  a  rock ;  a  rock  of  refreshment  for  him  to  whom  it  has 
been  given  to  sack  honey  out  of  the  rock,  and  oil  out  of  the  flinty 
rock :  a  flinty  rock  to  carnal  minded  men,  who  perceive  not,  in 
this  venerable  sacrament,  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God ;  "  and 
for  this  reason  they  lightly  esteem  it,  and  take  no  pains  to  secure 
the  frequent  enjojrment  of  it ;  they  n;ake  no  haste  to  this  holy 
sapper."  It  is  the  flintiest  rock  to  the  Jews  and  the  Greeks,  to 
him  who  believes  not,  and  says,  How  can  this  man  give  us  his 
flesh  to  eat  ?  (John  vi.)  "  But  to  us,  who  are  in  Christ  Jesus, 
and  believe  God,  and  in  him  have  tasted  the  good  word  of  the 
Lord,  to  us  it  is  sweet  indeed  as  the  mother^s  nourishing  breast." 
The  laity  were  oilen  more  worthy  by  reason  of  their  free  spon- 
taneous longing,  than  mere  priests  by  vocation.  The  faithfril, 
god-worthy  longing  of  such  lajrmen  was  evidenced  by  this,  that 
nothing  could  keep  them  back ;  they  forsook  everything  in  this 
world,  their  homes,  their  yokes  of  oxen,^  their  wives.  "  All  that 
was  gain  to  them,  they  counted  as  loss,  that  they  might  so  win 
Christ,  by  often  and  gladly  partaking  of  his  body  and  blood." 
He  goes  on  to  describe  the  longing  of  these  pious  laymen,  and  to 
show  what  sacrifices  they  made  to  satisfy  it.  "  They  demand  it 
humbly  of  their  priests  if  it  can  be  done ;  and,  if  refiised,  they 
press  them  with  still  more  importunity,  begging,  adjuring  them, 
and  requiring  it  of  them  till  they  grow  tiresome.'  And  when 
they  find  themselves  repulsed  in  every  way  by  the  inferior  clergy, 
from  ignorance,  negligence  or  pride,  they  apply  next  to  priests 
of  a  higher  degree,  to  the  bishops  and  their  officials,  and  never 
cease,  timid  as  they  may  be,  unpleasant  as  they  may  find  the 
duty,  to  urge  and  entreat,  that  they  would  procure  for  them  a 
more  firequent  presentation  of  the  Lord."  He  affirms  that  no 
unworthiness  of  the  Christian,  if  he  be  but  conscious  of  it,  and 
make  confession  of  it,  can  unfit  him  for  the  frequent  or  daily 
enjoyment  of  the  communion.  The  contrary  rather  holds  good. 
If  a  person  deems  himself  worthy  or  holy,  and  boasts  of  being 
so,  this  makes  the  Christian  unworthy ;  for  it  is  pride  and  the 
worst  kind  of  hypocrisy.*     Any  Christian  who  in  this  present 

1  Doubtless  with  allusion  to  the  excuses  offered  in  the  parable  of  the  marriage 
supper. 

2  Est  hie  advertendum,  quod  omnis  indignitas  in  Christiano  allegabilis  undecun- 
que,  si  est  cognita  et  confessa  in  Teritate,  non  facit  eum  indignum  quotidiana  tcI 
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life  held  himself  to  be  worthy  of  the  daily  communion,  and  pro- 
fessed as  much  of  himself,  whatever  position  that  Christian  might 
hold,  and  however  much  he  might  surpass  others  in  virtue,  and 
who  looked  upon  others  as  unworthy,  that  man  was  alone  and 
especially  unworthy.     The  holy  supper  appears  to  him  to  be  the 
highest  act  of  worship,  one  with  which  nothing  else  was  to  be 
compared ;  and  if  it  was  objected  that  yet  the  celebration  of  the 
high  festivals  consisted  in  song  and  prayer,  and  the  grand  and 
imposing  variety  of  holy  ceremonies ;   he  replied.  Still  all  this 
was  not  to  be  compared  with  the  act  of  partaking  of  the  festival 
of  the  Lord  in  spirit  and  in  truth.     All  this,  says  he,  song, 
prayer,  preaching,  is  but  a  preparation  for  the  festival,  and  a  cer- 
tain participation  in  the  fellowship  with  Christ ;  but  after  all  it  was 
not  the  true  and  spiritual  festival  of  Christ,  for  it  was  not  the 
bread  that  came  down  fix)m  heaven.    He  says :  "  Nominal  Chris- 
tians, worldly  Christians,  those  of  a  carnal  mind,  who  have  not 
the  spirit  of  Christ,  never  partake  freely,  with  great  desire  and 
thankful  heart,  of  the  body  of  Christ ;  but,  as  oilen  as  they  come 
to  the  sacrament,  it  is  done  with  constraint,  through  the  force 
of  a  custom  observed  from  childhood,  or  from  slavish  fear."     He 
compares  the  way  in  which  the  Christian  assimilates  this  spiritual 
food  and  takes  it  up  into  liis  being,  with  the  assimilating  process 
in  the  case  of  natural  food.     "  The  sinner  " — ^he  says — "  is  at  the 
first  unlike  Jesus  Christ ;  but,  by  degrees,  faster  or  slower,  the 
life  and  spirit  of  the  sinful  man  become  transformed  into  the 
spirit  and  life  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  pass  into  the  most  intimate 
union  with  him,  no  longer  to  be  separated  by  any  human  power." 
He  cites  a  remark  from  St  Augnstiu,  where  the  latter  represents 
Christ  as  saying,  in  relation  to  the  holy  supper.  It  is  not  thou 
who  art  to  transform  me  into  thyself,  as  the  food  for  thy  body,  but 
thou  art  to  be  transformed  into  me.     "  And  this  is  pre-eminently 
the  way  in  which  God  is  glorified,  and  wonderfully  appears  in 
his  saints,  that  that  Word,  from  whom  all  things  have  sprung,  in 
whom  and  6y  whom  are  all  things, — of  whom  it  is  said,  that  he 
shall  at  last  be  all  in  all, — does  in  this  way  draw  back  again  and 

orebra  oommnnioiie,  sed  magis  e  oontrario :  omnia  dignitai  moralis  credita  Tel  oon- 
fe«a  de  te  ipso  dignitai  vel  sanctitai,  ilia  nimii  fadt  indignum  Christianum,  quia 
ett  tnperbia  et  hjpoerisit  pestima,  ooeca  et  mendota. 
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transform  all  things  into  himself."^  He  then  complains  that  the 
holy  supper  should  in  his  own  days  be  so  commonly  neglected 
among  Christians,  that  they  no  longer  earnestly  endeavoured  to 
have  their  spirit  transformed  into  the  life  and  spirit  of  Christ, 
but  rather  hindered  it.  It  seemed  to  be  their  great  end  and  aim 
to  have  a  comfortable  and  quiet  life  in  the  world.  They  did  not 
strive  to  be  transformed  into  Christ,  but  longed  and  laboured,  as 
much  as  in  them  lay,  that  Christ  should  be  transformed  into  them-  * 
selves:  they  sought  not  to  become  like  to  Jesus  Christ,  but 
desired  rather  that  Jesus  Christ  should  be  like  to  themselves :' 
which  was  the  greatest  imaginable  wrong,  the  very  sin  of  Lucifer. 
It  was  a  thing  unworthy  of  this  glorious  sacrament,  to  think  of 
compelling  men  to  partake  of  it.  Thb  never  should  be  done 
except  in  the  case  of  those  weak  Christians  who  ventured  not  to 
come.  He  blames  those  that  advised  people  of  a  wicked  life  to 
keep  away  from  the  sacrament ;  for  it  could  in  nowise  profit 
them  to  persevere  in  their  wicked  life,  and,  for  this  reason,  con- 
tinue to  be  strangers  to  the  remedy  which  was  the  safest  for 
them.  Such  unworthy  persons  therefore  should  rather  be 
advised  to  leave  oflF  their  wicked  life,  and  in  company  with  the 
saints  go  frequently  to  the  Lord's  festival.  He  declares  his 
disagreement  with  the  advice  commonly  given  that  eveiy  man 
shoidd  examine  himself,  and,  if  he  found  himself  unworthy, 
abstain  from  the  Lord's  supper.  In  opposition  to  this,  he  cites 
the  words  of  St  Paul,  1  Cor.  xi.  28,  and  lays  emphasis  on  the 
phrase.  Let  a  man  examine  himself  and  so  let  him  eaty — not,  and 
so  let  him  abstain.  He  seems  also  to  infer  from  these  words, 
that  this  self-examination  was  to  serve  only  as  a  preparation  to 
enable  one  worthily  to  partake  of  the  holy  supper.  He  notices 
another  objection :  It  suffices  to  receive  the  holy  sacrament 
but  once;  for  at  this  one  time  we  receive  all.  To  this  he 
replies  :  God  has  given  it  to  his  Son  alone,  to  have  life  in  him- 

1  Quod  illud  Terbum,  ex  quo  omnia,  in  quo  omnia  et  per  qnod  omnia,  qaod  ulti- 
mo didtnr  esse  omnia  iu  omnibus,  tali  modo  et  ria  in  se  ipsum  iterum  oonrertit  et 
digerit  omnia. 

2  Neo  satagunt,  digne  yitam  suam  camalem  et  spiritum  suum  Vacuum  et  inanem 
conyerti  in  Titam  et  spiritum  Jesu  Christi,  quinimo  impcdiunt,  quia  de  facto  ad  boo 
•e  ponunt,  ut  bonam  yitam,  eeu  delicatam  et  quietam  babeant  in  hoc  mundo.  Non 
laborant  in  CbziBtum  oommutari,  sed  cupiunt  et  quantum  in  m  ett,  fadunt,  Chrii- 
tum  in  M  ipsot  conyerti,  non  deudcrant  esse  Christi  Jesu  similes,  sed  Christum 
Jesum  cupiunt  esse  simllem  sibi  ipeis. 
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self  SO  as  never  to  be  in  need  of  receiying  it  anew ;  but  for  all 
creatures  it  is  not  enough  to  have  received  life  once ;  the  life 
thus  received,  in  order  to  be  preserved,  needs  to  be  constantly 
communicated  anew  fix)m  above ;  and  in  order  that  it  may  be 
thus  communicated,  in  order  that  the  natural  life  in  created 
beings  may  be  continually  renewed  in  them,  they  require  food. 
But,  this  holds  good  too  of  the  true,  divine,  and  blessed  life.  It 
is  not  enough  that  it  should  have  once  been  communicated  from 
above  through  the  medium  of  faith  and  baptism ;  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  same,  it  was  requisite  that  it  should  ever  be  given 
to  them  anew  fix)m  the  Father,  by  the  Son,  in  the  Holy  Ghost, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Lord's  supper.^  ^^  Although  " — says 
he — ^  our  Lord  gives  to  Christians  ^e  beginning  of  a  life  of 
grace,  a  blessed  life,  through  faith,  as  it  is  written.  The  just  shall 
live  by  faith,  and  through  baptism ;  yet  he  has  in  his  infinite 
wisdom  ordained  this  sacrament,  and  directed  Christians  to  repeat 
it  daily,  or  at  least  often,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  or  con- 
tinuing this  life  of  grace.  The  Christian,  well-grounded  in  the 
faith,  ought  to  know  that  Jesus  the  crucified  is  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  his  life  of  grace,  in  the  general  and  in  tibe  par- 
ticular, because,  without  him,  he  can  do  nothing.  "^  We  may 
understand  fix>m  these  words  how  Matthias  of  Janow  appre- 
hended the  relation  of  the  holy  supper  to  baptism  ;  that  through 
the  Lord's  supper,  the  divine  life  once  received  in  baptism, 
should  be  renewedly  and  ever  more  completely  appropriated  in 
communion  with  Christ,  till  it  should  thoroughly  interpenetrate 
the  entire  human  nature. 

Accordingly,  to  the  objection  that  since  eternal  life  is  communi- 

1  E«t  cUligenter  notandum,  quod  deuf  pater  soli  uaigenito  filio  dedit,  yitam  habere 
in  semet  ipeo  ab  aetemo  et  substantialiter,  et  nulli  alterae  (?)  creaturae,  sed  quia 
onrnes  creat|urae  acdpient  participationem  loae  vitae  a  deo  per  filiuxn  in  spiritu 
sancto,  et  quod  omnet  creaturae  aocepta  yita  a  deo»  tpecialiter  vita  beatiflca  et  per- 
petua,  de  qua  hie  sermo,  necesee  haberent,  earn  acdpere  a  deo  suo,  et  quod  non 
suffidt  semel  acdpere  yitam  suam  a  deo  in  praesenti,  sed  necesse  habet  continue 
respioere,  et  pro  Tita  sua  oonserranda  et  oontinuanda,  et  deum  solum  requirere  ad 
hoc.  Igitur  per  hoc  deus  omni  creaturae  rirenti  secundum  suam  spedalem  sapien- 
tiam  atque  suayitatem  ordinayit  dbum  et  apposuit,  ut  sic  per  cibi  sui  proprii  orebram 
yel  continuam  sumptionem  continuaret  delectabiliter  et  suayiter  suam  yitam. 

S  licet  dominus  dat  prindpium  yitae  gratuitae  et  beatificae  Christianis  per  fidem» 
sicut  scriptum  est :  Justus  autem  mens  ex  fide  yiyit,  et  per  baptismum,  tamen  cum 
hoc  ex  immensa  suasapientia  et  bonitate  ordinayit,  hoc  sacramentum  altaris  et  statnit 
Christianis  iterandum  quotidie  aut  alias  saepe  ad  eandem  yitam  gratiae  conseryan- 
dam  et  continnandam. 

u2 
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cated  in  the  Lord's  supper,  it  is  enough  to  have  received  it  once, 
he  replies :  "  This  does  not  follow ;  for  God,  in  his  infinite  provi- 
dence, has  not  so  ordained  it ;  but  rather  thus,  that  the  man  who 
seeks  it,  and  in  spirit  partakes  of  it  daily,  should  possess  it."  He 
employs  the  following  illustration :  ^^  The  sun  continually  gives 
out  his  light  and  communicates  that  element  to  our  eyes ;  but  he 
that  would  take  the  sunlight  into  his  eyes  and  enjoy  the  blessing 
of  it,  must  have  his  eyes  turned  to  the  light,  and  be  susceptible 
of  its  influences ;  and  he  must  constantly  receive  the  light  from 
the  sun,  or  as  often  as  he  would  use  it.  But  if  he  shuts  his  eyes, 
or  from  some  accident  ceases  to  receive  the  light  constantly 
radiating  from  the  sun,  he  shortly  loses  the  whole,  nor  is  a  par- 
ticle to  be  had  till  he  turns  once  more  to  the  sun."  He  calls  the 
holy  supper  the  food,  which  has  been  prepared  for  and  given  to 
men  wounded,  weak,  and  blind,  to  unclean  sinners,  to  those  who 
sigh  and  mourn  over  their  sins.  He  complains  of  the  clergy 
who  were  not  willing  to  distribute  to  these  the  food  designed 
expressly  for  their  use,  but  reserved  it  for  angels,  waited  for 
angels,  waited  for  such  as  led  an  angel-like  life,  to  come  and 
appropriate  it ;  or  who  woidd  only  partake  of  it  for  themselves, 
because  they  were  called  the  angels  for  the  people,  or  were  set 
over  them  as  such  ;  when  the  truth  was,  they  were  neither  like 
the  angels,  nor  set  over  them,  but  had  been  taken  from  that 
siniul  race  of  man,  and  were  set  among  sinful  men,  and  over 
them.  "  Such  bad  stewards  " — he  says — ^*  crush  to  the  earth,  in 
their  way  of  prescribing  and  of  administering  penance,  the  little 
ones  in  Christ,  by  a  wisdom  which,  as  it  comes  not  from  the 
Spirit  of  our  most  loving  and  bounteous  Saviour,  must  needs  be 
called  a  fleshly  wisdom.  It  was  their  fault  that  such  persons  fell 
back  into  sin,  torn  away  as  they  were,  so  cruelly  and  violently, 
from  the  breast  of  their  mother.  He  taxes  them,  namely,  with 
troubling  the  consciences  of  these  persons  by  requiring  of  them 
too  severe  a  life,  and  laying  on  their  necks  intolerable  burdens. 
He  condemns  the  current  opinion  that  it  was  quite  sufficient 
for  Christian  laymen,  if,  after  the  preparation  of  the  fasts,  they 
partook  of  the  communion  once  at  Easter  festival.  ^^  When  those 
days  are  over" — says  he — "they  soon  forget  the  whole,  and  fall 
back  again  into  their  old  vain  habits  of  life.  They  relax  fix)m 
the  holy  discipline  they  had  commenced,  and  begin  once  more  to 
put  themselves  on  a  level  with  this  vain  world,  so  that  the  man  is 
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scarcely  if  ever  to  be  found,  who,  after  having  gone  tftrough  hi& 
penance  and  received  the  holy  sacrament,  perseveres  in  the  right 
way,  and  worthily  reforms  his  life  according  to  the  requirements 
of  Christianity."  To  such  outside  repentance  he  applies  what 
Christ  says  of  the  evil  spirit  driven  from  a  man  and  lien  return- 
ing with  seven  others  still  worse  than  himself.  The  poor  people 
are  thus  led  to  suppose  that  things  forbidden  are  to  be  avoided 
only  on  fast  days,  that  at  these  seasons  alone  penance  is  neces- 
sary to  be  done,  and  that  it  suffices,  for  salvation,  to  confess  one's 
sins  and  receive  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord,  without  once 
thinking  of  his  passion,  or  voluntarily  suffering  with  him.  "  But 
with  all  this,  they  hold  fast  to  the  freedom  of  the  flesh,  conform 
in  all  else  to  this  world,  love  the  world  and  that  which  is  of  it  the 
whole  day.  The  same  Christian  people" — he  says — "  think  they 
are  safely  in  Christ  when,  in  carnal  security,  they  have  observed, 
according  to  custom',  the  things  of  religion,  without  any  of  the  true 
life  and  spirit  of  Jesus  the  crucified.  O,  blindness  of  Israel  1" — 
he  exclaims — "  O,  fatal  mistake  I  which,  if  it  were  possible,  might 
deceive  even  God's  elect ;  O,  deceitful  and  partial  spirit  of  Satan ; 
and  alas !  for  the  8u£Perings  of  the  saints,  who  truly  repent,  who 
on  account  of  this  communion  are  insulted  and  despised  by  their 
seemingly  pious  brethren,  and  accused  of  heresy  P'  He  then 
refers  back  to  an  example  which  had  been  cited  against  him,  to 
the  case  of  those  old  eremites,  who  could  only  receive  the  holy 
supper  at  rare  intervals,  and  remarks :  "  With  these  persons,  it 
was  altogether  another  affair ;  they  had  lived  an  angel-like  life ; 
and  what  might  be  true  of  them,  could  not  be  applied  to  those, 
who  were  placed  amid  the  conflicts  of  the  world.  Those  eremites 
had  no  priest  to  distribute  the  Lord's  supper  to  them.  In  such 
cases,  the  Lord  Christ  is  ever  wont  to  supply,  by  his  own  pre- 
sence, the  absence  of  priests."  To  the-  objection  that  a  special 
preparation  is  necessary  in  order  to  worthy  participation  in  the 
communion,  he  replies  :  The  preparation  of  souls  for  this  festival 
does  not  require  a  forty-days'  fast ;  for  the  spirit  of  a  Christian 
must  be  one  ever  pressing  onward,  never  retrograding;  one  ever 
rising  in  aspiration  and  prayer  to  God ;  ever  open  to  divine  im- 
pressions. "  But  even  suppose  the  spirit  not  to  be  in  this  right 
state  of  preparation  ;  yet  it  may  transport  itself  at  once  into  the 
proper  frame.      For  spirit  and  will  are  not  bound  to  time  or  to 
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place.  For  to  these  conditions  men's  bodies  are  subject^  but  not 
the  soul  and  spirit ;  the  latter  perform  their  actions  in  a  sphere 
out  of  space  and  time."^ 

"  The  activity  of  the  spirit,  and  especially  when  turned  upon 
spiritual  things,  excludes  the  train  of  successive  motions  ;  for  it 
proceeds  from  that  which  is  incapable  of  division,  and  relates  to 
that  which  is  incapable  of  division  and  above  space  and  time, 
which  introduce  succession.^  Next,  a  worthy  preparation  cannot 
proceed  from  the  spirit  of  man,  but  must  proceed  rather  from  the 
spirit  of  Christ,  which  is  omnipotent,  and  in  which  therefore  no 
division  of  successive  moments  can  find  place  in  matters  pertain- 
ing to  its  own  essence,  namely,  spiritual  things.  What  is  said  in 
Holy  Scripture  of  the  paschal  lamb  once  oflFered,  has  reference 
only  to  the  one  sacrifice  oflFered  by  Christ ;  but  far  from  us  be  the 
thought  that  Christians  are  to  celebrate  the  memory  of  Christ's 
passion  only  once  a  year, — a  remembrance  which  ought  on  the 
contrary  to  be  uninterruptedly  present  to  their  minds."'  He 
supposes  the  case  of  a  priest  who  should  say  to  a  person  wishing  to 
receive  the  conununion.  Go  away ;  for  to-day  thou  art  unworthy ; 
and  come  back  worthier  to-morrow  or  in  a  week ;  in  the  place  of 
such  a  person  he  would  reply,  I  know  I  am  unworthy ;  therefore 
it  is  that  I  come  begging  and  trembling  to  thee ;  because  thou 
hast  received  in  my  behalf  from  my  God  and  Jesus  Christ  the 
power  to  render  me  worthy  who  am  unworthy,  since  by  thy 
prayer  thou  canst  absolve  me,  and  by  giving  me  my  portion  of  our 
daily  bread,  canst  change  me  into  the  same;  and  all  that  pertains 
to  the  making  me  worthy  of  that  bread  I  have  already,  in  my  per- 
fect will ;  for  to  will  is  present  with  me,  but  how  to  perform  that 
which  is  good,  I  find  not.  But  all  that  which  the  Spirit  must 
further  produce  out  of  me  and  in  me,  I  hope  to  find  in  that  daily 
bread.      Therefore  I  beg  of  you  to  give  me  this  day  our  daily 

1  Qnodsi  forte  est  spirituf  in  eo  non  praeparatuf,  tunc  spirituB  potest  subito  prae- 
panuri,  turn  quia  spiritus  sen  mens  aut  roluntas  non  requirit  tempos,  non  locum ;  his 
enim  corpora  sunt  subjecta.  non  mens,  non  spiritus  hominis,  sed  omnino  suas  opera- 
tiones  agunt  extra  tempus  et  locum. 

3  Turn  quia  actus  mentis  et  spiritus,  praedpue  quoad  diyina,  sunt  sine  motu  suc- 
cessive, quoniam  sunt  indiTisibilium  ad  indiyisibilia  supra  locum  et  tempus,  quae 
deferunt  successionem. 

S  Absit  antem  hoc  a  Christianis,  quod  debeant  solum  semel  in  anno  agere  memo- 
nam  dominicae  passionis,  quae  oontinuis  momentis  debet  in  ipsorum  pectoribus 
demorari. 
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bread,  and  am  in  haste  for  it.  Thus  strengthened  and  enlightened, 
and  made  alive  in  Christ,  I  shall  in  him  find  a  way  to  accom- 
plish what  is  abeady  present  in  my  will.  But  if  thou  deemest 
me  not  worthy  UMlay  to  receive  from  thee  the  daily  bread,  as  I 
am  to-Aiy  unworthy,  so  neither  wilt  thou  present  it  to  me  to- 
morrow ;  because  neither  to-morrow,  nor  the  next  day,  nor  ever, 
so  long  as  I  live  in  this  body  of  death  and  sin,  shall  1  be  worthy 
enough  of  this  our  heavenly  bread,  so  far  as  that  itself  is  con- 
cerned. He  stands  up  for  the  pious  laymen  who  demanded  with 
importunity  the  daily  communion,  and  vindicating  them  from  the 
reproach  of  rashness,  declares  it  rather  a  work  of  the  grace  of 
God  and  of  necessity.  "  As  regards  the  former" — says  he — "  I 
assume  it  to  be  well  known,  that  the  longing  to  partake  of  Christ's 
body  and  blood,  firom  faith  and  love,  does  not  spring  from  flesh 
and  blood,  and  cannot  spring  firom  them  ;  but  only  from  the  ope- 
ration of  divine  grace  or  firom  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ."  He 
proceeds  to  speak  of  those  who,  bowed  down  under  a  sense  of 
their  sins,  dare  not  come  forward  to  partake  of  the  holy  supper, 
and  remarks  that  persons  in  this  temper  of  mind,  who  are  so 
deeply  penetrated  with  the  sense  of  their  own  unworthiness,  are 
the  most  worthy  of  all.  "  Hence  that  person  " — he  says — "  is 
in  the  end  filled  with  still  greater  love  and  ardent  longing  for 
the  Lord  Jesus,  who  at  the  very  time  he  falls  into  such  divers 
temptations,  flies  to  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  hurries  to  his  sacra- 
ment, and  though  all  would  fiighten  him  firom  it,  still  answers  : 
Against  him  only  have  I  sinned,  and  done  evil  in  his  sight,  and 
therefore  1  fly  to  Aim  alone ;  for  though  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I 
trust  in  him,  and  though  he  thrust  me  down  to  hell,  still  I  know 
that  even  in  this  he  does  what  is  best,  for  he  cannot  do  wrong ; 
and  I  trust  that  he  will  also  bring  me  out  of  the  pit.  He  who  alone 
casteth  down  to  hell,  and  bringeth  up  therefrom."  In  this  he 
sees  the  character  of  true  love,  which  casteth  out  fear,  which  is 
stronger  than  death,  which  many  waters  cannot  quench  nor  floods 
drown.  When  in  opposition  to  these  views  was  held  up  the 
necessity  of  submission  to  ecclesiastical  order,  the  direction  of 
Christ  to  his  disciples  to  observe  and  do  whatsoever  was  bidden 
them  by  those  who  sat  in  Moses*  seat,  he  answered:  ^^  Yes,  if 
they  build  up  the  communities  and  put  forth  godly  commands ; 
but  if  they  knowingly  pull  them  down,  and  teach  men  to  sin,  we 
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are  by  no  means  bound  to  obey  them  in  these  things,  but  ought 
rather  to  follow  the  inward  anointing,  which  teacheth  all  things, 
or  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  everywhere,  and  especially 
in  God's  children,  whom  he  himself  directly  guides,  as  the  only 
teacher  and  true  shepherd."     It  was  necessary  to  obey  God 
rather  than  men,  to  tiy  the  spirits  to  see  whether  they  were  of 
God.     He  affirms,  that  the  primitive  priest  following  Christ's 
example  had  always yir^^  taken  the  holy  supper  himself,  and  then 
distributed  it  to  the  others  in  order.     Such  had  continued  to  be 
the  practice  from  the  time  of  the  Apostles  for  the  period  of  a 
thousand  years,  until  in  these  more  recent  times,  through  the 
increase  and  spread  of  sin,  this  perpetual  sacrifice  had  been  abo- 
lished.    To  the  objection  that  the  spiritual  participation  was 
sufficient,  he  answers:  "It  is  something  greater,  something  more 
permanently  for  the  saving  good  of  the  Christian  to  eat  and  drink 
the  incarnate  Word  In  the  most  inward  and  real  manner,  than  to 
hear  and  believe  his  words.      The  truth  did  not  declare  that  He 
who  speaketh  or  he  who  heareth  my  words,  the  same  shall  abide 
in  me  and  I  in  him  ;  but  Christ  repeatedly  says :  He  that  eateth 
my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood  remaineth  in  me  and  I  in  him." 
It  was  objected  by  opponents,  that  the  holy  supper  would  by  too 
frequent  use  become  too  every-day  an  aifair,  and  lose  its  true 
significance.      To  this  he  replies :  "  Never  will  Christians  grow 
weary  of  it :  on  the  other  hand,  the  longer  they  intermit  it,  the 
more  will  the  holy,  longing  for  it  abate  in  them^  and  the  pains 
which  they  would  otherwise  take  to  enjoy  it  diminish.     Another 
delight,  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  will  take  possession  of  the  soul, 
darken  it,  and  cause  it  to  forget  that  holy  joy  in  the  sacrament. 
By  worldliness  the  spirit  is  rendered  daily  more  unfit  for  receiv- 
ing the  holy  supper."      This  truth  he  finds  tjrpified  in  the  beha- 
vioiu"  of  the  Jews  with  the  manna ;  when  they  longed  after  the 
fleshpots  and  cucumbers  of  Egypt,  the  manna  was  no  longer 
relished ;  and  when  they  arrived  in  the  land  of  promise,  and 
began  to  busy  themselves  with  cultivating  the   fruits   of  the 
earth,  the  manna  was  taken  from  them.     A  simple  spiritual 
participation  was  sufficient,  and  might  be  substituted  for  the 
bodily,  where  the  longing  was  present,   but  for  unavoidable 
reasons  could  not  be  satisfied.     "  By  special  privilege" — he  says 
— "  not  according  to  the  common  rule,  Christ  himself  brings 
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about  in  the  most  hidden  manner  the  spiritual  participation  of 
his  body  by  those  of  whom  he  knows  it  to  be  true,  that  they 
worthily  long  to  partake  of  his  body,  and  would  gladly  receive  it 
every  day,  and  pray  for  it,  in  their  prayers  to  God  in  the  Pater- 
noster, and  in  those  of  men,  the  ministers  of  the  church, — 
Christians  who,  when  they  cannot  enjoy  i3\e  privilege  of  the 
sacrament,  mourn  and  sigh  over  the  deprivation  with  an  unen- 
durable hunger  and  thirst,  such  and  such  alone  does  the  spirit  of 
Christ  visit  directly,  when  and  where  he  pleases,  causing  them 
by  virtue  of  his  own  grace  to  manducate  spiritually  and  bodily, 
sometimes  in  the  mass,  sometimes  after  the  mass,  morning  or 
evening,  by  night  or  by  day,  in  a  secret  and  invisible  manner."* 
He  re-affirms  it  over  and  over  that  pious  laymen  stood  in  no 
respect  whatever  inferior  to  the  priests  as  proper  subjects  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  Lord's  supper,  but  frequently  surpassed  them 
in  holy  simplicity  and  innocence.  In  partaking  of  that  sacra^ 
ment  the  most  important  qualification  was  great  simplicity  of 
faith:  hence  all  human  science  served  rather  to  distract  and 
dissipate,  to  destroy  devotion,  fervency  of  the  affections,  and 
stability  of  faith.*  It  is  evident  from  the  passages  above  cited 
that  Matthias  of  Janow  constantly  pre-supposes  no  difference  to 
exibt,  as  to  the  privilege  of  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  holy  supper 
in  both  kinds,  between  priests  and  laymen ;  and  he  expressly  points 
to  the  sacrifices  of  the  Old  Testament  as  ante-types  of  this  sacra- 
ment in  as  far  as  both  forms  belonged  to  its  completeness  and 
integrity ;'  and,  as  he  says,  that  the  whole  multitude  should  taste 
the  sweetness  of  the  sacrament  that  is  hidden  beneath  the  species 

1  Illii  dioo  tpiritos  Jesa  manducationem  tui  corporis  spiritualem  ex  tingulari 
priTflegio,  non  ex  communl  pacto  et  ordinatione  •olusmet  operator  intime,  quos  Ipse 
Tidet,  quam  dlgne  affectant  Christi  corput  manducare  et  Tellent  omni  die,  et  hoo 
rogant  et  apud  deum  in  oratione  dominica  et  apud  homines  et  ministros  ecclesiae,  et 
si  fieri  ipsis  sacramentaliter  non  potest,  dolent  et  ingemiscunt,  fame  et  siti  Texati,  in 
spiritu  suo  et  necessitate  male  patientes ;  talibus  igitur  solum  occurrit  spiritu  Jesu 
Christi,  et  plorimum  si  rait  et  quando  mh  et  cum  Tult,  ex  sua  gratia  fitciens  ipsos 
corporaliter  spiritualiter  manducare,  aliqoando  in  missa,  aliquando  post  missam, 
post  prandium,  de  mane,  de  vespere,  in  noete  Tel  in  die,  latenter  et  occulte. 

S  Simplidtate  sancUet  innocentia,  quo  ad  hoo  ipsis  pleb^is  su£Eragante  praecipue 
circa  beatificum  altaris  sacramentum,  nbi  requiritur  msxima  simplicitas  sanctae  fidei 
Christianae ;  et  onmis  sdentia  humana  ideo  magis  ibidem  Tenit  ad  dissipationem, 
deTotionis  et  caritatis  destrudionem  et  in  aedendo  firmitatem. 

S  Sacrifidum  legis  ftiit  hoo  sacrifldnm propter  doaUtatem  utriutgus  ijMeist, 

pauis  et  vini,  ex  quibus  hoc  sacrifidum  integrator. 
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of  bread  and  wine^  it  follows  that  in  his  view  the  whole  multi 
tude  should  partake  of  both  forms  of  the  Lord's  supper.* 

Matthias  of  Janow,  as  we  have  akeady  remarked  in  passings 
mentions  among  the  signs  of  the  time  which  indicated  the  dege- 
neracy of  the  church,  and  announced  the  coming  in  of  antichrist, 
the  schism  between  the  two  popes ;  and  in  common  with  many 
of  the  best  men  of  his  age  he  regarded  this  schism  as  a  symptom 
of  the  distempered  condition  of  the  church  and  an  admonition 
from  God  designed  to  bring  men  to  the  consciousness  of  her 
corruption  and  to  awaken  the  longing  for  her  regeneration. 
This  schism  he  ascribes  to  the  pleasure-pursuing,  pomp-loving, 
worldly  spirit  of  the  cardinals.  "It  never  arose" — he  says — 
"from  any  love  which  the  cardinals  had  for  Christ  and  hia 
church,  but  from  their  love  of  themselves  and  their  love  of  the 
world.^  Nor  did  this  schism  tend  ultimately  to  the  injury  of  the 
church,  but  was  rather  a  benefit,  inasmuch  as  the  kingdom  of 
antichrist  would  thereby  be  more  easily  and  more  speedily 
destroyed.  Those  days  would  be  shortened  for  the  elect's  sake. 
Besides,  the  church  would  get  rid  of  the  numberless  multitude  of 
hypocrites."  He  aflBrms,  too,  that  it  was  only  the  external 
appearance  of  the  church  which  could  be  aifected  by  this  schism, 
her  essential  being  was  raised  above  its  influence.  "  The  body 
of  the  omnipotent  and  altogether  indivisible  Jesus  Christ,  the 
community  of  saints,  is  not  divided,  neither  indeed  can  be 
divided  :" — that  church  which,  by  virtue  of  its  eternal  and 
immutable  unity,  depends  wholly  on  the  unity  of  God,  and  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  his  spirit.  As  he  discovers  in  the 
prevailing  selfish  element  the  cause  of  all  divisions  of  the  church 
and  of  all  her  corruptions,  so  it  seems  to  him  that  restoration  of 
church  unity  and  a  reformation  of  the  church  can  proceed  only 
from  the  overcoming  of  that  selfish  element.  He  says,  the 
blissful  unity  of  the  church  can  never  be  truly  restored,  until 
men  governed  by  self-love  are  removed  entirely  out  of  the  way, 
and  their  places  filled  by  those  in  vastly  multiplied  numbers 

1  Et  omnis  mvltitudo  doleedinis  gacramento  sob  speciebus  panis  et  Tini  abecond- 
iU ;  and,  in  the  passage  above  quoted,  the  important  words  in  this  view  :  Omnes 
Christiani,  quotquot  ibidem  oongregati,  sumebant  oommnniter  de  iUo  pane  coelesti  a 
ministerio  et  de  eaUce^  ita  qnod  primus  sacerdos  accepi%  dehinc  dedit  omrUbue. 

3  Cum  non  ex  eo  schisma  hoc  fieictum  est,  quod  dilexissent  Christum  Jesum  et  ejus 
ccolesiam,  sed  ex  eo,  quod  se  ipsos  amaTerunt  et  hunc  mundum. 
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who  overflow  with  zeal  for  the  true  unity  of  the  church, — men 
who  seek  not  their  own  hut  the  things  of  Jesus  Christ ;  which 
self-seeking  he  applies  not  to  those  alone  who  seek  their  own  in 
the  things  of  this  world,  hut  to  those  also  who  in  spiritual  things 
are  seeking  only  to  set  up  themselves  and  their  party,  looking 
down  with  contempt  upon  all  others.*  As  one  symptom  of  the 
fall  of  the  church,  and  a  premonitory  sign  of  the  last  times,  he 
considers  the  various  oppositions  of  party,  of  which  each  would 
claim  Christ  exclusively  for  itself; — the  party  of  the  Roman 
popes  among  the  Italians,  the  party  of  the  popes  at  Avignon 
among  the  French,  the  Greek  church,  the  different  orders  of 
monks,  spiritual  and  secular  iratemities.  Everywhere  the  cry 
was  :  Lo  here  is  Christ,  and  lo  there  is  Christ.  The  Church  was 
no  longer  a  city  on  a  hill,  conspicuous  to  all,  but  split  into  three 
parts.'  But  although  he  reckons  schism  generally  among  the  signs 
of  corruption,  yet  the  greatest  right  belonged  in  his  opinion  com- 
paratively speaking  to  Urban  VI. ;  and  he  regarded  it  generally  as 
a  work  of  Satan  and  antichrist,  that  Clement  VI.  should  gain 
such  power  against  the  lawful  pope ;  and  that  so  many  persons 
distinguished  even  for  intelligence  could  be  deceived.  "  Anti- 
christ " — ^he  says — "  has  exalted  himself  against  the  true  pope. 
Urban  VI.  He  has  persecuted  and  killed  the  saints ;  and  attacked 
the  entire  church  with  such  party  spirit  and  craft,  that  he  has 
drawn  wholly  over  to  himself  the  sacred  college  of  the  cardinals 
and  made  other  colleges  wavering,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  wise, 
as  for  example,  the  University  of  Paris  and  other  universities.*' 

We  have  already  observed,  however,  since  the  time  of  Militz, 
the  antagonism  between  a  reform  and  anti-reform  tendency  among 
the  clergy  and  laity  had  been  continuaUy  evolving  itself.     Mat- 


1  Ego  illo0  hio  puto  magis  le  ipsot  amantes  et  quae  tua  tunt  inqoirentet  priyate,  qui 
non  tain  in  rebut  corporalibnt  et  Tariis,  quae  toa  sunt  quaenmt,  non  quae  prozimo- 
mm  Tel  oommunitatis  Cliritti  fidelium,  sed  et  in  rebus  spiritualibus  et  prinuuriis  tan- 
tum  tua  oommoda  inquirunt,  ezsortes  ab  amore  communis  iratemitatis  christianie, 
qua  oomposita  est  ex  perfectis  et  imperfectis,  ex  justis  et  inflrmis. 

S  CiTitas  iUa  magna  orbis  christianorum  in  tres  partes  de  faoto  est  conscissa,  sire 
Romanos  ad  meridiem,  Oraecos  ad  orientem,  Francigenas  ad  ocddentem. — Eoce 
obscuritas  solis  et  lunae,  ut  et  dritas  posita  supra  montem  abscondita  et  obnubilata, 
quod  Tideri  non  possit. — ^Hodie  dicunt  Francigenae  oum  suo  ocddentali  oomitiTO : 
hie  est  Cbristus,  Italic!  rero  et  Bomani  ad  meridiem  affirmant  dicentes :  imo  hie  est 
Christus  et  non  alibi.  Et  ecclesia  Graeoorum  ad  orientem  asseTerat  pertinadter 
dicens :  non  ibi  nee  alibi,  sed  hie  nobiscum  est  Christus. 
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thias  of  Janow  was^  without  doubt,  at  this  time  the  centre  and 
nucleus  of  the  reform  tendency ;  as  we  might  easily  infer,  indeed^ 
that  he  would  be,  from  his  principles  thus  far  unfolded ;  and  he 
himself,  in  various  places^  mentions  the  existence  of  this  antago- 
nism: "They" — says  he — "who  are  apostles  and  preachers  of 
antichrist,  oppress  the  apostles,  the  wise  men  and  prophets  of 
Christ,  persecuting  them  in  various  ways,  and  boldly  asserting, 
that  these  ministers  of  Christ  are  heretics,  hypocrites,  and  anti- 
christs.^ And  since  many  and  mighty  members  of  antichrist  go 
forth  in  a  countless  variety  of  ways,  they  persecute  the  members 
of  Christ  who  are  few  and  weak,  compelling  them  to  go  fix)m  one 
city  to  another  by  driving  them  from  the  synagogues  (excluding 
them  fipom  the  fellowship  of  the  church).  Whenever  one  of  the 
society  of  such  Christians  ventures  to  be  somewhat  more  free  of 
speech,  and  to  live  more  worthily  of  Christ  than  is  common,  he 
is  directly  called  a  beghard,  or  by  some  other  heretical  name,  or 
merely  set  down  as  a  hypocrite  or  fool.  If  he  do  but  in  a  small 
degree  imitate  his  crucified  master,  and  confess  his  truth,  he  will 
experience  at  once  a  fierce  persecution  from  some  side  of  the  thick 
body  of  antichrist.  If  thou  dost  not  live  just  as  they  do,  thou 
wilt  be  judged  to  be  nothing  else  but  a  poor  superstitious  crea- 
ture or  a  false  guide."  This  antagonism  became  strikingly 
manifest  at  the  remarkable  synod  of  Prague,  of  the  year  1389, 
when  the  dominant  party  pronounced  against  the  principle  of 
reform  :  that  synod  by  which,  as  it  is  said,  Matthias  of  Janow 
was  compelled  to  make  a  recantation — particularly  of  the  prin- 
ciples he  held  in  relation  to  the  frill  participation  of  the  laity  in 
the  Lord's  supper.  There  may  be  some  question  with  regard  to 
the  nature  of  the  explanations  which  he  made  on  this  occasion, 
and  which  were  interpreted  as  a  recantation.  It  is  evident, 
at  least,  that  subsequently  he  continued  to  inculcate  the  same 
principles,  and  was  zealously  opposed  to  that  Sjmod.  Let  us 
listen  to  his  own  words  on  this  subject:  "Alas!  several  col- 
leges and  the  multitude  of  those  who  style  themselves  masters 
and  dlen  of  wisdom,  lay  it  down  as  an  ordinance  of  God  in  the 
church,  that  images  of  wood,  of  stone,  and  of  silver,  and  such 
like,  are  to  be  prayed  to  and  worshipped  by  Christians,  though 

1  Membra  fortia  et  multa  antichristi. 
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Holy  Scripture  is  in  plain  and  express  contradiction  thereto  :" — 
where  he  appeals  to  the  law  of  the  Old  Testament.  He  ingenuously 
rejects,  as  we  have  already  shown,  the  testimony  cited  from  Thomas 
Aquinas  and  other  schoolmen,  in  defence  of  this  image-worship. 
Simply  on  account  of  this  was  the  reproach  of  idolatry  cast  upon 
the  church  by  Jews  and  Pagans.  "  Although  a  sopliist  and  logi- 
cian might  perhaps  defend  himself  against  the  arguments  used  by 
the  Jews,  without  doing  violence  to  his  conscience  and  his  faith ; 
yet  the  unlearned  people  of  the  Christian  communities  are  un- 
doubtedly overcome  by  them,  and  seriously  injured  in  purity  of 
Christian  faith."  The  allusion  here  is  to  the  artificial  interpre- 
tations and  distinctions,  employed  among  the  Greeks  since  the 
seventh  century,  and  among  the  Latins  since  the  triumph  of 
image-worship,  to  defend  this  image-worship  against  the  reproach 
of  idolatry,  and  to  reconcile  it  with  the  purely  spiritual  worship 
of  God ;  a  method  which  the  synod  of  Prague  seems  also  to  have 
employed.  But  Matthias  of  Janow,  a  man  so  watchfully  obser- 
vant of  the  wants  of  the  people,  knew  how  little  capable  the  simple 
laity  were  of  comprehending  all  this,  and  how  much  the  purity  of 
£EUth  among  them  must  accordingly  suffer  injury  or  be  disturbed 
thereby.  Hence  he  remarks  :  "  Teachers  say  a  great  deal  in  the 
schools,  which  ought  never  to  be  so  preached  before  the  common 
people ;  though  holy  church  has  tolerated  images  and  figures, 
and  teaches  that  they  may  be  venerated,  yet  she  has  never  taught 
that  they  should  be  prayed  to  or  adored."  Then,  after  having 
shown  the  corrupting  influence  of  an  extravagant  image-worship 
on  the  religious  life,  and  of  the  custom  of  extolling  the  miracles 
wrought  by  them,  he  remarks :  "  Yet  there  are  at  the  present 
day  many  great  and  famous  men  who  hold  that  such  things  are 
of  use  to  the  simple ;  nay,  that  it  is  useful  to  preach  such  things, 
because  men  should  piously  believe,  that  such  things  are  of  God. 
God,  then,  according  to  what  they  affirm,  has,  in  these  times, 
passed  by  his  saints  and  his  chosen,  and  turned  his  regard  to 
images  of  stone.  And  as  God  has  ceased  to  perform  his  wonders 
in  his  own  name  and  by  his  word,  he  now  works  them  through 
wood  and  stone.^  Or  does  a  holy  and  faithful  God,  perhaps, 
display  his  power  by  these  images  and  other  such  lifeless  things? 

1  Igitume  propterea,  quod  cewaTit  dominiu  Jesui  nuracula  et  Tirtutei  tuas  in 
nomine  sao  et  per  Terbom  operari,  jam  per  lapid^  et  ligna  operator  ? 
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And  would  he  thus,  bj  making  that  power  depend  on  such 
images,  secure  an  entrance  among  his  Christian  people  for  the 
idolatry  of  the  pagans  f  Or  would  he,  by  this,  show  favour  to 
Satan,  that  the  latter,  making  himself  like  God,  might,  by  lying 
works,  be  able  to  appropriate  divine  honours  to  himself?  Or  is 
it  perhaps  permitted  the  great  enemy,  in  punishment  of  unthank- 
ful Christians,  to  enter  into  all  forms  of  seduction  and  falsehood, 
carrying  out  through  the  instrumentality  of  men  that  seem  to 
others  very  pious  and  holy,  but  are  not  so  in  fact,  his  work  of 
seduction  by  performing  his  signs  and  wonders  through  them  ? 
They  have  decided  and  ordained  by  synodal  decree  that  it  should 
be  preached  to  the  people  that  they  ought  piously  to  believe  a 
divine  power  resides  in  wooden  images,  and  painted  canvas." 
And  he  goes  on  to  say :  "  Who  can  fail  to  perceive,  how  corrupt- 
ing this  must  be  to  the  rude  and  sensuous  people,  when  he  but 
considers  that  the  people  of  the  laity  at  the  present  day,  who 
have  not  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  are  not  at  all  able  to  rise 
in  spirit  to  spiritual  things  I"  And  he  adds:  Because  some 
preachers  of  the  church  of  Christ  and  of  his  cross,  have  not  dis- 
puted the  propriety  of  the  thing  in  general,  that  men  should  have 
images,  but  have  attacked  by  sound  Christian  doctrine  the  fables 
and  inventions  of  men  and  the  deceptions  of  certain  individuals,^ 
therefore  the  above-mentioned  men  of  wisdom  have  assailed  these 
preachers,  held  them  up  to  public  scorn,  and  sought  in  every 
way  to  compel  them  to  utter  falsehood ;'  then  they  have  taken 
advantage  of  their  silence  for  the  present  to  circulate  these 
stories,  the  truth  of  Christ  being  thus  trampled  under  foot.' 
"  How  then  can  that  man  " — he  says — "  who  sees  that  the  truth* 
stands  thus,  and  judges  correctly  of  individual  facts,  say  or 
believe  otherwise  than  that  those  times  of  antichrist  are  at  hand, 
when  he  finds  that  such  an  ordinance  has  resulted  from  the  long 
deliberation  of  our  wise  men,  teachers  and  doctors  of  theology 

1  Quibusdam  praedicatoribus  ecdesiae  Christi  et  ejus  crucis,  eo  quod  non  qnidem 
imagines  habendas,  led  fabulas  et  talia  fictitia  hominum  atque  deoeptiones  quomn- 
dam  sunt  aggreesi  impugnandum  per  doctrinam  sanam  Christi. 

3  Mox  hi  praefati  sapientes,  comprehensis  ipais  praedioatoribut,  eosdem  Indibrio 
publioe  expositos  omnibas  modis  ipsos  mentiri  compellere  sunt  conati. 

3  Dehino  silentium  ipsis  pro  tempore  posnemnt,  at  proinde  fabulae  supra  de- 
tcriptae  promotionem  habeant  et  processnm,  Teritate  Christi  Jesn  siooine  in  platea 
corruente. 
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and  of  the  canon  law,  in  a  solemn  and  famous  assembly  ?  Hence 
not  a  man  was  found  among  them  to  stand  forth  ingenuously  in 
defence  of  the  truth."  *' All  that  now  remains  for  us  " — he  says 
— "  is  to  desire  and  pray  for  reform  by  the  destruction  of  anti- 
christ himself,  and  to  lift  up  our  heads,  for  our  redemption 
draweth  nigh."  He  remarks,  again,  about  that  Sjmod  of  Prague, 
that  the  masters  who  endeavoured  to  draw  away  the  laity  from 
the  frequent  participation  of  the  Lord's  supper,  had,  in  fact,  for- 
bidden by  a  synodal  decree  that  this  sacrament  should  be  given  to 
the  faithful  who  demanded  it,  oftener  than  once  a  month.  These 
are  his  words  :  "  Alas !  for  myself,  they  have  forced  me  by  their 
importunate  clamour  at  that  synod  to  agree  that  the  faithfrd 
generally  should  not  be  invited  to  daily  communion." 


2.  John  Hu88y  the  Bohemian  Reformer. 

Next  after  these  reformers,  or  men  inspired  with  the  spirit  of 
reform,  came  the  individual  through  whose  instrumentality  it  was 
that  the  more  general  and  violent  movement  for  which  the  way 
had  thus  been  prepared  broke  forth,  in  Bohemia. 

John  Huss  was  bom,  on  the  6th  of  July  1369,  at  Hussinetz, 
a  Bohemian  village  lying  within  the  circle  of  Prachim  and 
towards  the  borders  of  Bavaria.  Descended  from  a  poor  family, 
he  was  early  inured  to  labour  and  deprivation,  and  thus  laid  the 
foundation  for  those  Christian  virtues,  which  afterwards  distin- 
guished him.  He  studied  philosophy  and  theology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Prague.  This  university,  it  is  true,  was  a  seat  of 
churchly  orthodoxy ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  antagonistic  ten- 
dencies of  two  dijBTerent  nationalities  seem  already  to  have  begun 
there  gradually  to  unfold  themselves — the  strict  church  tendency 
c^  the  Germans,  as  opposed  to  the  more  liberal  one  of  the 
Bohemians.  The  teacher  of  Huss,  Stanislaus  of  Znaim,  belonged 
to  the  more  liberal  party,  as  we  shall  hereafW  see.  In  the  year 
1396,  Huss  received  his  master^s  degree,  and  began  himself  to 
lecture,  at  the  university,  in  the  year  1398.  A  man,  however,  of 
his  Christian  seriousness  and  deep-seated  piety,  must  certainly 
have  felt  himself  shocked  and  repelled  by  the  worldly  lives  of  the 
degenerate  Bohemian  clergy  and  monks,  and  driven,  in  this  way. 
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into  a  more  confirmed  habit  of  communing  with  himself  and  seek- 
ing after  God.  We  have  seen  indeed  how,  ever  since  the  times 
of  John  Militz,  an  opposition  had  been  springing  up  between  the 
great  majority  of  worldly  priests  and  a  smaller  company  earnestly 
devoted  to  their  holy  vocation  and  to  the  cause  of  God  among 
the  Bohemian  clergy.  We  have  seen  how  Militz  gave  birth  to  a 
tendency  that  connected  itself  more  closely  with  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  how,  in  particular,  Matthias  of  Janow  directed  atten- 
tion to  the  apostolical  church,  and  to  a  reform  after  the  pattern 
of  that  church.  Huss  could  not  have  remained  unafiected  by 
such  influences.  Between  the  two  parties,  then  already  struggling 
with  each  other  in  Bohemia,  he  must  soon  have  made  his  choice. 
The  influence  of  Matthias  of  Janow's  writings  on  his  direction  as 
a  theologian,  is  not  to  be  mistaken.  A  circumstance  which  had 
much  to  do  in  moulding  the  religious  character  of  Huss,  and  in 
beating  the  path  for  his  active  labours  as  a  reformer,  was  his  call 
to  discharge  the  spiritual  office  in  a  sphere  where  he  could  obtain 
a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  religious  needs  of  the  people, 
and  was  brought  into  more  immediate  and  living  contact  with 
them.  In  the  year  1391,  John  of  Milheim,  a  member  of  the 
royal  council  of  Bohemia,  and  Creutz,  a  merchant  (the  latter  of 
whom  gave  the  real  estate,  a  house  which  belonged  to  him,  for  the 
object),  associated  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  chapel,  to  be 
devoted  particularly  to  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  in  the  vulgar 
tongae,  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  We  have  an  example,  here, 
of  that  practical  Christian  spirit  which,  since-the  time  of  Militz's 
labours,  had  been  awakened  among  the  laity  in  Bohemia,  and  to 
the  existence  of  which  Matthias  of  Janow  bore  his  testimony,  as  we 
have  seen.  This  spirit  is  also  evidenced,  in  a  remarkable  manner, 
in  the  original  title-deed  of  the  foundation,  which  runs  as  follows : 
"  The  merciful  God,  who  in  the  seed  of  his  word  has  left  behind 
him  a  provision  for  them  that  fear  him,  so  ordered  it,  by  the 
institutions  of  the  fathers,  that  the  preaching  of  God's  word 
should  not  be  bound,  it  being  the  freest  as  it  is  the  most  profitable 
act  for  the  church  and  her  members ;"  and  then,  after  appealing 
for  proof  to  Christ's  words,  the  founder  goes  on  to  say :  ^^  For  had 
he  not  bequeathed  to  us  the  seed  of  God's  word  and  of  holy 
preaching,  we  should  have  been  like  unto  Sodom  and  Gomorrha. 
Christ  moreover  had  given  commission  to  his  disciples,  when  he 
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appeared  to  them  after  his  resurrection,  to  preach  the  word,  so 
as  to  preserve  constantly  in  the  world  the  living  memory  of 
himself.  But  since  all  his  actions  are  doctrines  to  them  that 
truly  believe  on  him,  he  (the  founder)  had  carefully  considered 
that  the  city  of  Prague,  though  possessing  many  places  conse^ 
crated  to  the  worship  of  God  and  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes 
connected  with  that  worship,  was  still  destitute  of  a  place  devoted 
especially  to  preaching ;  but  preachers,  particularly  in  the  Bohe- 
miau  tongue,  were  uuder  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  strolling 
about  for  this  purpose,  to-  houses  and  comers ;  therefore  the 
founder  endowed  a  chapel  consecrated  to  the  Innocents,  and 
named  ^  Bethlehem,'  or  the  House  of  Bread,  for  the  use  of  the 
common  people,  that  they  might  be  refreshed  with  the  bread  of 
holy  preaching."^  Over  this  church  a  preacher  was  to  be  placed 
as  rector,  whose  special  duty  it  should  be,  to  hold  forth  the  word  of 
God,  on  every  Sunday  and  festival  day,  in  the  Bohemian  tongue.' 
It  is  a  proof  of  the  high  reputation  in  which  Huss  already  stood, 
and  of  the  expectations  excited  by  the  peculiar  bent  of  his  religi- 
ous character,  that  in  the  year  1401  he  should  be  appointed  the 
preacher  over  this  foundation.  His  sermons,  glowing  with  all 
that  fervour  of  love  from  which  they  proceeded,  and  backed  up 
by  a  pious,  exemplary  life,  coupled  with  gentle  and  amiable  man- 
ners, made  a  powerfiil  impression.  A  little  community  gathered 
around  him,  of  warm  and  devoted  friends ;  and  a  new  Christian 
life  started  forth,  from  him,  among  the  people.  He  became  more 
intimately  acquainted,  as  a  curer  of  souls  to  the  lower  class  of  the 
people,  with  the  corrupting  influence  of  a  religion  reduced  en- 
tirely to  a  round  of  outward  ceremonies,  and  of  the  superstition 
which  gave  countenance  and  support  to  immorality,  and  was 
thus  led  to  attack  the  sources  of  so  much  mischief,  to  dwell  with 
increasing  earnestness  upon  the  essence  of  a  practical  Christianity, 

1  Qoam  Bethlehem  quod  interpretatur  domus  panis,  censui  appellandam  hac  con- 
nderatione,  at  ihidem  popvlns  communis  et  Christi  fidelet  pane  praedloationis  sanctae 
refid  debeant.  See  Pelsel,  account  of  the  life  of  King  Wenoeslaus,  Prague,  1788 ; 
Document  No.  81,  p.  103. 

S  Words  of  the  Record  of  foundation  respecting  his  duties :  Ut  dictus  capeUanus 
ad  sonum  campanum  diebus  singulis  ab  ecclesia  celebribus  mane  et  facto  prandio,  et 
tempore  adventus  et  quadragesimae  mane  tantam  horis  solitis,  et  prout  in  aliis 
tcclesiis  praedicari  est  consuetum,  rerbum  dei  communi  populo  eivitatis  in  Tulgari 
Bohemico  sit  ad  praedicandum  astriotus.    Pag.  105. 

VOL,  IX.  '  X 
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bringing  forth  its  fruits  from  a  principle  seated  in  the  heart, 
and  to  rebuke  with  emphatic  severity  the  .prevailing  vices.  So 
long  as  he  chiefly  attacked  the  corruption  among  the  laity,  he 
was  left  unmolested.  The  new  archbishop  of  Prague,  ZbyHek 
of  Hasenburg,  appointed  to  that  office  in  the  year  1403,  was  not 
himself,  by  any  means,  a  man  of  purely  spiritual  bent,  but  one 
accustomed  to  mingle  freely  in  secular  affairs,  and  even  to  take 
a  part  in  warlike  enterprises  ;  yet  he  was  opposed  to  ecclesiasti- 
cal abuses,  and  to  the  superstition  therewith  connected.  He 
was  desirous  of  introducing  a  stricter  discipline  into  his  diocese, 
and  he  must  have  had  some  knowledge  of  Huss,  and  have  es- 
teemed him  as  a  zealous  reformer;  for,  in  entering  upon  his 
duties  as  archbishop,  he  invited  Huss  to  give  him  direct  informa- 
tion of  all  tlie  abuses  which  came  under  his  personal  observation; 
or,  if  he  should  not  happen  to  be  in  Prague,  to  inform  him  by 
letter.^  Accordingly  he  availed  himself  of  the  assistance  and  ad- 
vice of  Huss  in  an  important  transaction  which  took  place  soon 
after  his  entrance  upon  office,  the  object  of  which  was  to  suppress 
a  certain  superstition  and  the  abuses  which  had  grown  out  of  it. 
The  matter  was  of  this  sort :  at  Wilsnack,  in  the  district  of 
Preignitz,  a  church  had  been  destroyed  by  a  knight  some  time 
in  the  fourteenth  century.  Part  of  a  stone  altar  had  been  left 
standing.  In  one  of  its  cavities  were  found  three  wafers,  coloured 
red,  as  if  with  blood ;  a  phenomenon  the  like  of  which  has 
often  occurred  from  the  earliest  times,  and  which  has  as  often, 
under  various  religions,  been  construed  into  the  miracu- 
lous; but  a  phenomenon  satisfactorily  explained  by  more  recent 
investigations  into,  natural  causes,  it  being  now  well  known 
that  bread  and  similar  substances,  long  exposed  to  moisture, 
are  wont  to  be  covered  with  an  animal  product,  the  consti- 
tuent parts  of  which  are  discernible  only  under  the  miscro- 
scope,  but  which  to  the  naked  eye  bears  a  close  resemblance  to 

1  This  is  evideat  from  a  letter  written  by  Huss  to  this  archbishop  at  the  time 
when  a  rupture  had  already  taken  place  between  the  two  men,  in  which  he  adyerts 
to  the  invitation  then  given  to  him.  His  words  are :  Saepissime  reitero,  qnaliter 
in  principio  vestri  regiminis  mihi  pro  regula  paternitas  vestra  instituerat,  ut  quoties- 
cunqne  aliquem  defectum  erga  regimen  conspicerem,  mox  pcrsonaliter  aut  in 
absentia  per  literam  defectum  htgusmodi  nnntiarem.  This  fragment  of  the  letter 
was  first  published  by  tho  Bohemian  historian,  Palacky,  in  his  history  of  Bohemia, 
III.    Ip.  216. 
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blood.^     But  in  these  times,  the  remarkable  appearance  was  re- 
garded as  a  symbol  of  the  blood  of  Christ.     The  report  of  so 
extraordinary  a  miracle  created  a  great  sensation  :  stories  were 
soon  drccdated,   of  wonderful  cures  performed   on  the  spot ; 
numerous  pilgrimages  were  made  to  it  from  Denmark,-  Sweden, 
Norway,  Hungary,  Poland,  and  Bohemia*    Various  tricks  would 
naturally  be  resorted  to,  in  that  age,  by  the  cormpt  clergy  and 
monks,  to  help  on  the  self-deception,  which  could  not  fail  to  be 
attended  with  great  mischief  to  the  religious  and  moral  life  of  the 
people.     Archbishop  Zbynek  appointed,  therefore,  a  committee 
of  three  masters  to  inquire  into  the  matter ;  and  as  their  report 
was  unfavourable  to  the  pilgrims,  the  spurious  character  of  those 
pretended  miracles  having  been  exposed,  Zbynek  put  forth  an 
order  prohibiting  all  such  pilgrimages  from  his  own  diocese.   One 
of  these  masters  was  Huss,  who  probably  had  great  influence  in 
bringing  about  the  decision.^     This  was  his  first  opportunity  of 
standing  forth  publicly  against  superstition,  and  it  was  done 
under  the  authority  of  the  archbishop  himself.     He  composed, 
<m  this  occasion,  his  paper  on  the  proper  mode  of  regarding  the 
glorified  blood  of  Christ.'    In  this  tract  it  is  very  evident  that 
he  was  still  .entirely  given  to  the  prevailing  doctrines  of  the 
church,  even  on  the  article  of  transubstantiation ;  but  he  ven- 
tured already  to  call  in  question  the  stories  generally  believed 
since  the  time  of  Paschasias  Radbert,  rdative  to  the  miraculous 
appearances  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.    We  already  find 
in  him  a  representative  of  the  genuine  Christian  spirit,  as  opposed  • 
to  the  miracle-hunting  spirit  o£  his  age.     '^  The  glorified  body  of 
Christ^ — he  says — ^^  exists  dimensionally  in  heaven  alone,  though 
truly  and  really  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar.     Nothing  that 
belonged  to  this  body  could  be  separated  firom  it  and  present,  by 
itself,  alone  upon  earth.    All  that  is  said,  therefore,  about  relics 
of  Christ's  body,  or  of  his  blood,  as  being  present  in  this  place  or 
that,  must  be  false.     He  who  pretends  to  believe  anything  of 

1  See  tho  Extract  from  Bhrenberg*t  paper  on  the  Monas  prodigiosa  in  the  monthly 
report  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Berlin,  for  October,  1848. 

S  Hum  himself  mentions  this  eommission :  Etiam  fuimns  tres  magistri  depntati  per 
dominum  arohiepiscopum  ad  examinandum  homines,  de  qnibns  praedicabant  faisse 
facU  miracnla.    Fol.  162, 2. 

S  Betenninatio  qnaestiones,  cum  sue  tractatulo  de  omni  sanguine  Christi  glorifi- 
eato.    Joannk  Hue  opera,  Norimberg.  1668,  torn.  i.  fol.  IftA  pag.  ^sq. 
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this  sort,  dishonours  the  blood  of  Christ,  no  less  than  if  he  wor- 
shipped, under  that  name,  the  blood  of  a  dead  horse.  But  alas  T 
— he^ays — "the  iniquity  of  greedy  ecclesiastics  has  increased  to 
such  extent  that  messengers  of  antichrist,  following  their  master 
the  devil,  have  exhibited  their  own  blood  as  the  blood  of  Christ,  at 
the  eucharist,  and  the  same  is  adored  by  foolish  and  unbelieving 
Christians,  who  unbelievingly  seek  after  wonders.''  He  calls  those 
who  were  seeking  after  such  wonders,  more  unbelieving  than 
Thomas,  because  though  aft»r  the  Lord  had  shown  himself  to  the 
unbelieving  Thomas  he  believed,  they  would  not  believe  on  him 
even  when  glorified  and  exalted  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father, 
but  required  sensible  signs  of  his  presence.  Christ  was  now 
hidden  from  sight,  present  only  to  faith  ;  this  constituted  the 
essence  of  faith,  the  meritum  fidei,  that  it  takes  hold  of  things 
hidden,  invisible ;  this  was  therefore  more  wholesome  and  condu- 
cive to  the  life  of  reh'gion  than  if  the  blood  of  Christ  were  visibly 
present.  We  ought  confidently  to  believe  that  if  it  had  been 
better  for  us  to  see  Christ  bodily  present  among  us,  he  would  not 
have  deprived  us  of  this  privilege.  But  because  faith  would 
be  destitute  of  merit,  if  accompanied  with  the  experience  of 
sense,  therefore  Christ  with  his  blood  has  been  pleased  to  with- 
draw himself  firom  our  sight.  He  applies  to  his  contemporaries 
what  St  Paul  says  of  the  sign-seeking  spirit  of  the  Jews,  to  whom 
Christ  crucified  was  a  stumbling  block.  Like  Matthias  of  Janow^ 
he  is  incUned  to  attribute^  the  miracles  with  which  the  wicked 
clergy  sought  to  delude  the  people^  to  evil  spirits.  The  laity,  by 
their  confidence  in  such  miracles,  were  drawn  away  from  the 
essential  thing,  true  love,  and  hardened  in  their  sins.  Like 
Matthias  of  Janow,  he  applies  the  words  of  Christ  to  those  that 
would  say,  Lo  I  here  is  Christ,  or  there,  to  those  who  said.  The 
blood  of  Christ  is  here,  or  it  is  there  ;  they  were  not  to  be 
believed.  Like  Matthias  of  Janow,  he  looks  upon  those  pious 
frauds  by  which  the  laity  were  led  astray,  as  the  present  secretly- 
working  power  of  antichrist,  and  applies  to  them  what  St  Paul, 
in  the  epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  says  of  the  workings  of  anti- 
christ. The  faithful  should,  in  a  proper  way,  use  all  diligence 
to  live  simply  according  to  the  law  of  the  Gospel,  and  put  no  fidth 
in  fables  and  lying  wonders,  or  wonders  actually  wrought  by  evil 
spirits  or  wicked  men.     Thus  would  they,  in  a  more  quiet  man* 
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ner,  grow  confirmed  in  the  faith  of  the  Lord.  Such  miracles 
rendered  it  the  more  necessary  for  each  individual  to  fortify  him- 
self with  the  word  of  God,  so  as  to  avoid  being  deceived  by  false 
prophets  and  fidse  Messiahs,  whose  appearance  Christ  foretold. 
He  cites  one  example  of  fraud  :  A  citzen  of  Prague,  with  a  lame 
hand,  had  hung  up  a  silver  hand  as  a  votive  offering,  in  honour 
of  the  bloody  wafers  in  Wilsnack.  Wishing,  however,  to  test 
the  honesty  of  the  priests,  he  staid  three  day^  in  the  place ;  bat 
before  the  time  expired,  he  must  hear  how  a  priest  had  publicly 
referred  to  this  offering  of  the  silver  hand,  as  a  proof  of  the  miracu« 
lous  cure  of  the  lame  one.  The  citizen  of  Prague  convicted  him 
of  the  falsehood  by  showing  his  hand,  which  remained  as  lame  as 
ever.  And  for  the  truth  of  this  statement,  Huss  appeals  to  the 
testimony  of  many  who  knew  the  person  referred  to.  "  Truly  " 
— ^he  says — "if  the  priests  faithfully  observed  Christ's  evangelical 
counsel  and  preached  Christ  a  words  to  the  people,  rather  than 
lying  wonders,  our  gracious  Saviour  would  guide  the  steps  of 
both  priests  and  people  out  of  the  bad  way,  the  way  of  sin  and 
falsehood."  He  complains  that,  in  their  distresses,  people  were 
more  inclined  to  invoke  help  from  the  blood  of  Christ,  than  from 
God,  and  to  place  their  hopes  upon  a  mere  creature  than  upon 
the  Creator.  Even  now,  says  he,  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a  district 
which  is  not  famous  for  some  appearance  of  the  blood  of  Christ. 
The  worst  transgressors,  robbers  and  the  like,  were  made  to  feel 
secure  in  sin  by  their  confidence  in  such  blood,  and  these  were 
the  best  patrons  and  firiends  of  this  miraculous  blood,  though 
they  persecuted  Christ  himself,  and  unrighteously  shed  his  blood, 
in  his  members. 

The  archbishop  had  directed  the  curates  to  announce  on  every 
Sunday  that  the  pilgrimage  to  Wilsnack  was  forbidden  on  pain 
of  the  ban. 

But  though  the  young  archbishop  stood  at  the  beginning  on 
these  friendly  terms  with  Huss,  still  we  might  be  led  to  presume 
from  the  different  spirit  of  the  two  men,  thlit  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  them  to  unite  their  efforts  in  promoting  reform  except 
to  a  certain  extent^  and  that  an  occasion  might  easily  arise  in 
which  this  internal  opposition  would  be  forced  to  show  itself  by 
some  outward  manifestation.  It  was  impossible  that  Huss,  with 
the  spirit  of  reform  by  which  he  was  actuated,  should  stop  short 
af  the  bounds  which  the  archbishop  from  the  position  which  he 
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occupied  would  be  apt  to  prescribe  to  himself.  In  connexion 
with  the  anta^nism  of  the  reform  and  anti-reform  tendencies 
existing  in  the  movements  of  the  time,  it  woold  not  be  long 
before  such  an  occasion  must  present  itself.  Aside  from  the 
political  interests,  \Phich  afterwards  became  mixed  in,  Huss 
could  not  fail  in  the  end  to  be  involved  by  his  very  principles  of 
reform,  which  led  him  farther  than  he  could  calculate  upon,  in  a 
quarrel  with  the  archbishop.  For  Hus8,  who  was  governed 
solely  by  the  religious  interest,  woidd  be  continually  led  by  it  to 
take  one  step  after  another  in  his  attacks  on  the  corruption  of 
the  church  ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  Zbynek  was  induced  by 
reasons  of  policy  to  stop  short,  as  soon  as  he  had  any  grounds  to 
apprehend  that  he  was  coming  into  conflict  with  the  hierarchical 
system.  Huss  needed  no  excitement  from  witliout  to  keep  his 
zeal  for  reform  in  vigorous  activity.  One  thing,  moreover,  whidi 
mnai  have  had  great  influence  in  giving  the  turn  to  his  theolo- 
gical development,  was,  that  he  had  diligently  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  Bible,  of  the  old  church  fathers,  particularly 
Augustin,  in  whose  writings  he  seems  to  have  been  deeply  read, 
and  of  Robert  of  Lincoln  ;^of  all  which  we  have  abundant 
evidence  in  his  writings.  In  the  ideas  thrown  out  by  Matthias 
of  J  anew,  the  needftd  matter  had  already  been  supplied;  and 
from  these  alone,  without  any  additional  influence  from  Wicklif, 
a  contest  might  in  these  times  easily  evolve  itself,  capable  of 
being  pushed  to  any' extreme  by  the  oppositicm  of  the  great  anti- 
reform  party.  Whatever  lies  involved  in  principles  that  have 
once  found  entrance  into  human  consciousness,  is  ever  shaped 
forth  and  carried  still  frirther  out  by  the  movements  of  history. 
We  find  in  the  principles  of  Janow  the  incipient  germ  of  the 
whole  reform  movement  in  Bohemia ;  and  it  might  have  remain- 
ed wholly  national,  wholly  independent  of  the  English  spirit. 
And,  in  fact,  we  may  constantly  observe  this  difference,  that,  in 
the  theology  of  Oxford,  the  speculative  spirit  was  the  predomi- 
nant one;  while  the  Bohemian  reform,  from  those  first  pro- 
moters and  representatives  of  it,  whose  characters  we  have  already 
described,  had  taken  an  altogether  practical  direction.  It  is  true, 
that  so  far  as  it  regards  the  consequences  whidi  outwardly  mani- 
fested themselves  at  first,  it  had  great  influence,  as  will  hereafter 
appear,  that  the  reform  spirit  in  Prague  stood  in  some  connection 
with  the  opinions  of  Wicklif,  denounced  as  heretical.   The  reform 
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movements  in  Bohemia  would  not^  perhaps,  separated  from  this 
comiection^have  risen  so  suddenly  to  so  great  importance ;  still 
we  cannot  on  this  acconnt  agree  with  those  who  ascribe  to  Wick- 
lifs  writings  so  great  an  influence  on  the  development  of  the 
reform  opposition  to  the  hieorarchy  in  Bohemia.    It  is,  moreover, 
of  great  importance  here,  to  anything  like  a  right  understanding 
of  the  phenomena  of  the  religious  and  theological  spirit,  to  dis- 
gnish  well  internal  and  external  causes,  int^lmal  and  external 
connections.     And  if,  on  the  one  hand,  through  the  influence  of 
WickliTs  writings,  and  the  connection  of  the  movements  origi* 
nating  with  Huss  with  those  excited  by  Wicklif,  the  position  of 
the  reform  party  in  B(^emia  afterwards  became  a  dangerous  one, 
still  we  must  consider,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  was  precisely 
owing  to  the  way  in  which  Huss  connected  himself  with  Wicklif, 
that  a  lai^  number  of  friends  and  adherents  were  procured  for 
him  at  the  outset,  whom  he  could  hardly  have  gained  by  the 
purely  teiorm  and  anti-hierarchical  interest; — friends,  indeed^ 
who,  for  the  very  reason  that  they  did  not  sympathise  at  all  with 
the  interest  for  a  purely  Christian  reform  which  actuated  Huss 
from  the  b^pbuiing,  did  not  harmonise  with  him  in  temper  and 
spirit,  and  would  on  that  very  account  be  soon  led  to  separate 
from  him,  and  even  to  come  out  against  him.     Only  so  long  as 
it  was  an  afiair  of  the  school,  and  particularly  of  the  philosophical 
schod,  and  this  affiiir  was  treated  as  a  common  cause  of  the  nation, 
could  they  remain  connected  with  him ;  but  this  very  circum* 
stance  which,  at  the  outset,  gave  to  the  party  of  Huss  so  great  an 
ascendancy  at  Prague  University,  could  not  have  existed  inde- 
pendently of  the  connection  between  the  reform  tendency  in  Bo- 
hemia and  the  cause  of  Wicklifs  school ;  as  will  be  apparent 
frxMn  the  &ct8  now  to  be  presented. 

A  Bohemian  princess,  Anna,  sister  to  Eang  Wenceslaus,  had 
married  Richard  H,  king  of  England.^  This  would  of  course 
lead  the  way  to  a  more  £uniliar  intercourse  between  the  two 
nations ;  and  the  disciples  of  Wicklif  who  were  enthusiastic  in 
Uieir  endeavours  to  diiKise  the  writings,  the  philosophical  and 
theological  doctrines  of  their  master,  would  assuredly  not  foil  to 

1  She  WM  ia  the  hiibit  of  reading  the  New  Testament ;  and  carried  with  her  to 
England  a  book  of  the  gospels  in  the  Latin,  German,  and  Bohemian  tongues.  Corap.- 
Palacky  iU.  1  p.  24. 
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take  advantage  of  such  an  opening  for  this  purpose.  The  con- 
nection also  between  the  two  flourishing  universities,  wliich 
doubtless,  independently  of  this  event,  was  a  lively  one,  would 
be  still  more  promoted  by  it.  Young  En^^h  theologians  catne 
irom  Oxford  to  Prague.  Bohemians  studied  ia  Oxford,  and 
were  there  seized  with  enthusiasm  for  the  doctrines  of  Wicklif ; 
though  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  Wicklif  was  not 
merely  the  represientative  of  a  particular  theological  bent,  but 
also  by  philosophical  writings,  having  no  connection  whatever 
with  the  theological  interest,  and  particularly  by  his  work  already 
mentioned,  which  created  an  epoch  of  its  own,  the  treatise  on  the 
reality  of  general  conceptions,  was  one  of  the  most  important 
representatives  of  the  philosophical  school  of  realism ;  and,  though 
with  him,  as  we  have  seen,  the  philosophical  and  theological 
interest,  philosophical  and  theological  principles  were  intimately 
connected,  yet  this  was  not  at  all  a  necessary  connection  in  itself; 
and  one  might  adopt  the  philosophical  opinions  of  Wicklif  esteem 
him  highly  as  a  philosopher,  without  agreeing  with  him  on  that 
account  in  his  theological  views.  From  this  it  is  the  more  easily 
to  be  explained  how  WickliPs  writings  might  already  for  a  long 
time  have  been  considerably  read  at  the  University  of  Prague, 
without  creating  any  ecx^lesiastical  movements  whatever,  or  render- 
ing the  orthodoxy  of  those  persons  suspected,  who  occupied  them- 
selves with  the  study  of  certain  writings  of  Wicklif.  Huss himself 
declares  in  a  paper  composed  about  the  year  1411,^  that  for  thirty 
years,  therefore  from  the  year  1381,  writings  of  Wicklif  were 
read  at  Prague  University,  and  that  he  himself  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  reading  them  for  more  than  twenty  years,  that  is,  before 
the  year  1391.^ 

It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  spread  of  Wick- 
lifs  writings  in  Prague  fell  within  the  last  years  of  the  life  of 
Matthias  of  Janow ;  yet,  although  traces  perhaps  of  a  reference 
to  doctrines  of  Wicklif  may  be  discovered  in  his  work  already 
noticed,  still  he  must  have  occupied  himself  but  very  little  with 
them,  and  they  must  have  exercis^  little  or  no  particular  influ- 

1  Replica  contra  Anglicum  Joannem  Stokes,  opp.  1,  fol.  108. 

3  UniTonitas  ab  aonis  triginta  babet  et  legit  librot  ipsins  Joan.  Wicleff.  Egoque 
et  membra  noftrae  uniyertitatii  babemu§  et  legimus  illot  librot  ab  annit  Tiginti  et 
pluribuB.    Ibid. 
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ence  on  his  mind.      He  pursued  his  course  after  an  independent 
manner  in  the  path  to  which  the  suggestions  that  came  originally 
from  Militz  had  conducted  him.      But  Huss,  as  we  may  gather 
with  certainty  from  his  own  language  already  cited,  had  at  a  very 
early  period  read  many  of  A^cklif  s  writings.      What  attracted 
him  in  these  writings  was  partly  the  philosophical  realism,  partly 
the  spirit  of  reform  as  opposed  to  the  secularization  of  the  church, 
of  the  monastic  orders,  and  of  the  clergy,  which  they  contained, 
and  that  inclination  to  adhere  to  the  New  Testament  as  the  only 
source  of  doctrine,  the  striving  after  a  renovation  of  the  Christian 
life  in  the  sense  of  apostolical  Christianity.     Let  us  hear  the 
words  of  Uuss  himself  on  this  point :  ^^  I  am  dra¥m  to  him** — 
he  says — "  by  the  reputation  he  enjoys  with  the  good,  not  the 
bad  priests  of  the  Univeirsity  of  Oxford,  and  generally  with  the 
people,  though  not  with  the  bad,  covetous,  pomp-loving,  dissipated 
prelates  and  priests.     I  am  attracted  by  his  writings,  in  which  he 
expends  every  effort  to  conduct  all  men  back  to  the  law  of  Christ, 
and  especiaUy  the  clergy,  iaviting  them  to  let  go  the  pomp  and 
dominion  of  the  world  and  live  with  the  apostles  according  to 
the  life  of  Christ.    I  am  attracted  by  the  love  which  he  had  for 
the  law  of  Chiist,  maintaining  its  truth  and  holding  that  not  one 
jot  or  tittle  of  it  could  fail."^     He  mentions  here  in  particular 
for  illustration  the  book  composed  by  Wicklif,  on  the  truth  of 
Holy  Scripture,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  establish  the  validity 
of  the  law  of  Christ  in  its  whole  extent.     And  he  then  adverts 
to  the  fact  that  many  of  Wicklif 's  writings  were  on  purely 
philosophical  subjects,  which,  as  they  did  not  at  all  affect  the 
truths  of  faith,  could  be  read  without  danger.      It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  Hubs  agreed  with  Wicklif  only  up  to  that  point 
to  which  his  interest  for  reform  had  already  led  him  in  follow- 
ing the  steps  of  Matthias  of  Janow.     To  Wicklif,  as  we  have 
seen,  his  attack  on  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  and  his 
peculiar  views  of  the  Lord's  supper,  were  of  especial  importance ; 
but  we  do  not  perceive  that  these  had  had  any  particular  influ- 
ence on  Huss.     On  this  matter  he  never  passed  beyond  what  was 

1  Movent  me  sna  ■cripU,  quibot  nititnr  toto  conaminet  onmet  homines  ad  legem 
Christi redocere,  et  demm  praecipae,  nt  dinrittendo  saeculi  pompam,  domination-* 
em  TiTat  cnm  apostolis  Titam  Chritti.     Movet  me  affectua  ttias,  qnem  ad  Christ i 
legem  habuit,  atserent  de  Teritnte  ^ns,  quae  non  potest  in  nno  iota  Tel  apice  fallere. 
Ibid.  fol.  109,1. 
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simply  practical ; — as  already  seen,  he  gave  special  prominence 
to  the  spiritual  fellowship  with  Christ,  to  the  truth  that  he  him- 
self is  the  bread  of  the  soul,  without  entering  more  minutely 
into  the  question  about  the  relation  of  the  bread  and  wine  to 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.^  Huss  may  have  had  the  less 
hesitation  about  availing  himself  of  the  writings  of  Wicklif, 
inasmuch  as  two  young  men  who  came  from  Oxford  to  Prague, 
— one  an  Englishman,^  the  other  a  Bohemian,  probably  the 

1  We  find  nothing  in  the  writings  of  Huss,  which  indicates  that,  in  respect  of  this 
doctrine,  he  had,  as  Palacky  supposes,  (iii.  1.  s.  197  and  198),  through  the  influ- 
ence of  Wicklif,  been  at  least  led  to  tcctver,  and  did  not,  till  a  later  period,  take  € 
deoidedlj  different  Tiew  from  Wicklif  on  this  point.  In  general,  we  think  we  hare 
not  ohserred  that  Huss  allowed  himself  to  be  determined  in  his  doctrinal  convictions 
at  first  more  and  afterwards  less  by  the  influence  of  Wicklif.  It  seems  to  us  much 
more  to  correspond  with  the  actual  course  of  the  dcTelopment  of  his  doctrinal 
opinions,  to  suppose  that  he  was  led  by  his  principles  and  the  opposition  which  grew 
out  of  them,  step  by  step  farther  away  from  the  church  tendency,  and  not  that  he 
was  more  decided  in  his  opposition  at  the  beginning,  and  afterwards  grew  milder. 
Even,  on  the  occasion  of  his  trial  at  Prague,  in  1414,  of  which  a  protocol  drawn  up 
by  Peter  of  Mladenowits,  secretary  to  the  Knight  of  Chlum,  has  been  published  in 
the  Studien  und  Kritiken  (Jahrg.  1837,  Heft.  1),  Huss  absolutely  repels  the  charge 
that  he  had  ever  attacked  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  Huss  here  declares 
that  he  oould  not  possibly  have  spoken  before  the  people  in  the  Bohemian  tongue 
on  the  acadentibua  tine  mlff'ecto,  because  this  language  contained  no  terms  whatever 
by  which  such  a  conception  could  be  expressed :  but  he  had  said,  guarding  against 
any  misinterpretation  of  hia  language,  that  as  a  man's  body  is  veiled  under  his  shirt, 
so  the  body  of  Christ  is  in  a  certain  sense  veiled  beneath  the  form  of  the  bread,  and 
as  the  soul  is  concealed  within  the  body,  so  the  body  of  Christ  is  concealed  under 
the  figure  of  the  bread.  And  he  appeals  for  proof  to  the  language  of  an  ancient 
hymn,  and  to  words  of  8t  Augustin,  which  maik  a  distinction  between  that  which 
lisith  perceives,  and  that  which  is  manif^  to  the  senses  in  the  Lord's  supper.  That 
when  he  speaks  of  a  forma  panis,  he  means  to  intimate  the  remaining  behind  of  the 
substance,  cannot  be  proved.  He  affirms,  that  when  he  spoke  of  the  remaining 
behind  of  the  bread  in  the  Lord's  supper,  he  meant  only  Christ  the  heavenly  bread, 
which  .is  oflbred  in  the  sacrament.  Now  we  might,  it  is  true,  suapect  that  Huss 
took  the  liberty  to  conceal  his  real  opinion  in  this  ambiguous  phraseology,  or  that 
he,  at  a  later  period,  resorted  to  sophistical  interpretations  of  the  language  earlier 
used  by  him ;  but  still  we  shall  find  no  ground  whatever  to  accuse  him  of  any  such 
thing.  It  ia,  in  fact,  one  of  the  particulars  which  characterize  the  practical  bent 
peculiar  to  Huss,  to  give  special  prominence  to  the  statement  that  Christ  Himself 
is  the  bread  of  the  soul  in  the  Lord's  supper,  and  if  now  he  ever  laid  the  whole 
stress  upon  this,  it  may  have  been  interpreted  by  his  opponents  as  if  he  always 
spoke  only  of  the  bread  present  in  the  Lord's  supper.  In  fact  we  find  that  Huss 
afterwards,  in  a  paper  hereafter  to  be  cited,  was  actually  under  the  necessity  of 
vindicating  himself  against  such  a  perversion  of  his  language,  and  of  explaining  Ms 
real  meaning. 

2  We  have  taken  no  notice  of  the  story  about  a  picture  drawn  by  the  two  En^ish- 
men  on  the  walls  of  a  room  which  they  had  hired,  which  exhibited  the  contrast 
between  the  worldly  entrance  of  the  Pope  into  Rome,  and  the  entrance  of  Christ 
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Count  Nicholas  of  Faulfisch,  hereafter  to  be  mentioned^  had 
brought  with  them  a  document  authenticated  by  the  seal  of  the 
Universily  of  Oxford,  in  which  Wicklif  s  orthodoxy  was  duly 
testified.  Huss  is  reported  to  have  read  this  document  from  the 
pulpit  to  his  congregation  as  a  testimonial  in  fevour  of  that  Wick- 
lif who  had  been  denounced  as  a  heretic  Now  it  is  evident, 
we  admit,  that  such  a  declaration  was  altogether  opposed  to  the 
spirit  of  the  academical  authorities  who  then  ruled  at  Oxford. 
It  was  a  forgery,  to  which  the  seal  of  the  university  had  been 
fradulently  appended — ^the  fabrication  of  false  documents  of  this 
sort  being  at  that  time  no  uncommon  thing  at  Oxford  ;^  but 
it  is  certain  that  Huss  himself  was  deceived  in  this  case ;  he 
could  know  nothing  about  this  manufactory  of  Mae  documents 
at  Oxford,  and  his  admiration  of  Wicklif  might  in  this  case 
easily  incline  him  to  believe  without  further  examination.' 
Furthermore,  the  struj^le  for  and  against  Wicklif,  as  well  as  the 
antagonism  of  realism  and  nominalism,  was  an  afiair  of  national 
interest.  Under  the  Emperor  Charles  IV.,  king  of  Bohemia, 
the  founder  of  the  University  of  Prague,  many  Germans  had 
resorted  thither,  obtained  important  posts,  and  sought  to  gain 
on  their  own  side  the  greatest  influence  at  the  university.  This 
circumstance  had  excited  great  jealousy  betwixt  the  two  nations. 
Much  enthusiasm  was  awakened  at  that  time  among  the  Bohe- 
mians for  the  maintenance  of  their  own  nationality  in  language 

into  Jemsalem,  th«  so  called  AntUkesi*  Chriati  et  AntichrUti^  and  of  the  commo- 
tions to  which  it  led ;  hecaose  we  do  not  certainly  know  that  the  narratiTe  of  the 
HB«it0  historian,  Theohald,  which,  in  other  respects,  contains  many  inaccurate 
statements,  is  to  he  relied  upon,  and  we  have  found  in  the  writings  of  Huss  himself 
no  allusion  whatever  to  this  afiair  which  he  is  said  to  haye  touched  upon  in  his  ser- 
mons at  that  time. 

1  The  seal  of  the  UniTexsity  of  Oxford  was  much  ahuaed  in  those  days.  Petras 
Paganas  or  Payne,  a  clergyman,  had  contrired  to  get  it  into  his  hands,  and  used  it 
for  the  purpose  of  lending  an  appearance  of  authenticity  to  that  paper  got  up  in 
fiiTour  of  Wicklif,  as  if  it  were  an  official  document.  See  Wood  historia  et  antiqui- 
tates  uniTertitates  Oxonieusis  i.  pag.  208. 

S  When  Huss,  at  his  trial  in  Constance,  on  the  8th  of  June,  was  accused  of  pub- 
lishing and  using  such  a  fraudulent  document  of  Englishmen,  he  was  able  to  make  a 
dear  and  simple  statement  of  the  whole  affidr  in  justification  of  his  conduct  in  the 
ease,  and  to  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  his  earlier  like-minded  friend,  Stephen 
Paletx,  who  had  been  equally  deceiTed  with  himself,  and  who  now  appeared  at  Con- 
stimce  as  his  accuser.  Quamqne  confessus  esset,  propterea  quod  sub  signo  universi- 
tatis  a  duobus  soholasticis  allata  esset,  illique  utiam  de  iis  scholasticis  quaererent, 
respondit :  lUe  amicus  mens  (aigniflcabat  autem  Stephanum  Palets)  alterum  ex  iis 
aeque  noTit  atque  ego,  alter  nescio  qui  fuerit.  Hermann  ▼.  d.  Hardt  acta  concilii 
Constant iensis  torn,  iv.,  pag.  328. 
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and  literature.  Among  the  peculiar  qualities  of  Huss  belonged 
an  ardent  love  of  his  country  and  people.  His  efforts  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  Bohemian  language  and  orthography  were 
praised  by  those  competent  to  judge,  and  his  influence  in 
this  regard  is.  said  to  have  extended  even  to  other  Slavic 
populations.^  Now  as  the  Germans  were  zealous  nominalists^ 
so  the  Bohemians,  on  the  other  hand,  were  no  less  zealous 
realists,  and  the  Bohemian  theologians  at  the  university  were  at 
first  more  inclined  to  the  freer  opinions  and  in  favour  of  Wicklif. 
It  was  the  Bohemian  theological  party  to  which  Huss  belonged, 
and  to  the  head  of  which  he  was  constantly  advancing  by  his 
zeal,  his  active  labours,  and  his  theological  culture.  His  teachers 
at  the  University  of  Prague,  Stanislaus  and  Peter  of  Znaim, 
and  his  university  friend,  Stephen  Paletz,  belonged  to  this  bent, 
and  followed  it  in  their  writings  and  lectures.  Stanislaus  of 
Znaim  seems  indeed  to  have  proceeded  farther  in  the  interest  for 
Wicklif  than  Huss  himself,  in  that  he  judged  more  favourably  of 
his  attack  upon  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  Huss  cites 
the  following  words  of  Stanislaus,  which  he  pronounced  in  his 
commentary  on  the  Sentences  of  Wicklif:  *^  A  certain  teacher, 
Wicklif,  in  other  things  a  profound  philosopher  and  theologian, 
delivers  this  opinion,  (which  he  cites),  and  has  publicly  and  often 
protested,  as  one  may  find  in  his  writings,  that  as  an  obedient 
son  of  the  church  he  is  ready  to  believe,  when  he  is  convinced, 
the  contrary,  nay,  if  it  be  necessary,  even  to  suffer  death  in  cor- 
rection of  his  error.  And  many,  who  are  less  able  to  see  than 
he  is,  denounce  him  as  a  heretic  in  this  and  other  things,  and 
defame  the  reputation  of  those  who  read  his  writings,  not  per- 
ceiving that  among  thorns  may  be  found  the  most  beautiful  roses, 
even  though  he  may  really  have  uttered  much  that  is  heretical." 
And  the  same  teacher  says  of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation*: 
"  imless  a  new  determination  of  the  church  or  a  satisfactory 
argument  can  prove  this,  it  is  not  requisite  for  the  catholic  faith 
to  adopt  it."*  We  should  here  undoubtedly  keep  in  mind,  that 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  no  longer,  as  in  the  earlier 
centuries  of  the  middle  age,  corresponded  to  a  bent  of  spirit  that 
ruled  the  whole  age,  and  to  a  form  of  intuition  grounded  therein; 

1  See  Palacky  iii.,  1  S.  298  ff. 
-S  Hub,  retponrio  ad  scripta  magiitri  Stanislaus  de  Znoyma ;  opp.  1  pag.  267  et 
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that  unembarrassed,  childlike  faith  no  longer  predominated; 
doubts  would  rise  even  in  the  minds  of  those  who  were  most 
cheerfully  disposed  to  hold  fast  in  all  things  to  the  authority  of 
the  church,  as  is  plain  from  the  fact  that  from  Duns  Scotus 
onward,  a  William  Occum,  a  Durand,  a  Peter  d' Ailly,  themselves 
had  to  acknowledge  that  reason  and  scripture  would  lead  to  a 
different  view,  if  the  church  had  not  otherwise  decided.  Huss 
subsequently  reproached  his  friend,  Paletz,  for  his  crab-like 
movement,  and  accused  him  of  having  changed  from  a  realist  to 
a  nominalist.^  By  the  German  party  a  mock  mass  upon  their 
Bohemian  opponents,  the  Wicklifites,  was  got  up,  and  in  it  the 
genealogy  of  Christ  was  thus  travestied — Peter  of  Znaim  begat 
Stanislaus  of  Znaim,  Stanislaus  begat  Stephen  Paletz,  and  the 
latter  begot  Huss,  intimating  how  Wicklifitism  had  spread  from 
one  to  the  other.^ 

An  individual,  who  had  great  influence  on  the  movements 
called  forth  in  Prague  by  the  contest  for  and  against  Wicklif, 
was  one  whom  we  shall  often  have  occasion  to  mention  as  a 
fellow-combatant  with  Huss,  the  chevalier  Jerome  of  Prague.' 
He  was  one  of  the  few  knights  in  Bohemia,  distinguished  by  their 
zeal  for  science  and  literary  culture.^  Jerome  of  Prague,  several 
years  younger  than  Huss,  his  youthfrd  friend,  stood  faithftdly  by 

1  Jam  te  cum  Stanislao  noa  poneres  ad  defendendam  librom  de  uniTenalibus ;  ' 
and :  Fnistis  realistae,  com  jam  titis  terministae.     Bespoiuio  ad  scripta  Paleti ; 
opp.  i.  pag.  260.    Jam  reboa  dimissis,  conrersua  m  ad  signa  Tel  terminos,  retroce- 
dens  sicut  cancer.    Ibid.  pag.  262. 

2  Missa,  quam  Tentonici  blaspheme  confinixerant,  in  qua  per  modnm  libri  gene- 
rationis  primo  ponitur  Stanislaus,  qui  genuit  Petmm  deZnoyma,  et  Petrus  de  Znoy- 
ma  genuit  Palets  et  Palets  genuit  Hus.    L.  c  pag.  265,  2. 

S  Jerome  is  mentioned  (according  to  Aeneas  Sylyius  in  his  Historia  Bohemica, 
cap.  xxxT.  who  describes  him  as  a  putridus  piscis :  Turn  quod  erat  familiae  suae 
cognomen,  Putridum  piscem,  id  est,  foetidum  Tims,  in  dTes  suos  OTomuit)  as 
being  connected  with  the  noble  Bohemian  family  of  Faulflsch.  But,  Palacky  has 
shown  that  this  statement  has  grown  out  of  an  error,  by  which  the  ChcTalier  Jerome 
had  been  confounded  with  another  less  known  zealous  friend  of  WickliTs  doc- 
trines in  Prague,  the  ChcTalier  Nicholas  of  Faulfisch.  See  Palacky  iii.  1  s.  192, 
Note  245.  [Palacky  ascribes  the  error  not  to  Aeneas  SyMus  but  to  his  readers 
EdUor.] 

4  In' these  stirring  times  of  the  Bohemian  nation  there  were  some  such.  Pa- 
lacky, for  example,  (iii.  1  p.  187),  mentions  the  CheTalier  Thomas  of  Stitney, 
the  author  of  many  papers,  whose  most  important  woik  appeared  in  the  year  1374, 
and  who  was  still  liTing  at  the  dose  of  the  fourteenth  century.  It  characterises  the 
national  moTementin  Bohemia,  that  CTen  in  the  case  of  this  person,  a  man  zealously 
deToted  to  scientific  and  literary  pursuits,  the  religious  element,  as  Palacky  alleges, 
is  the  predominant  one  in  his  writings. 
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his  side,  as  we  frequently  see  men  the  most  widely  differing  in 
character  and  in  mental  gifb,  in  times  forming  epochs  in  the 
evolution  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  each  supplying  the  other's 
deficiencies,  co-operating  and  contending  together,  as  did  after- 
wards Luther  and  Melancthon,  although  the  relation  in  the 
present  Instance  was  a  somewhat  difierent  one.  Huss,  a  man  of 
more  calmness  and  discretion,  of  a  character  at  once  firm  and 
gentle,  more  inclined  to  moderation,  possessed  of  less  numerous 
and  diversified  giffe,  of  a  less  excitable  spirit,  fonder  of  retire- 
ment within  himself  and  silent  self-seclusion  than  of  mingling  in 
the  busy  turmoils  of  life— Jerome,  full  of  life  and  ardour,  of  an 
enterprising  spirit,  not  disposed  to  remain  still  and  quiet  a  long 
time  in  one  place,  whom  we  find  now  in  Oxford,  next  at  Paris, 
then  at  Jerusalem,  in  Hungary,  at  Vienna,  and  in  Russia,  every- 
where attracting  observation  and  everywhere  provoking  opposi- 
tion, a  man  possessed  of  a  gift  of  discourse  that  bore  everything 
before  it,  but  who  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment  was  easily 
led  to  pass  beyond  proper  bounds,  one  who  needed  the  cool  con- 
siderateness  of  a  Huss  to  act  as  a  check  on  his  activity.  Jerome 
had,  in  1398,  returned  ftom  Oxford  to  Prague,  and  brought  with 
him  many  writings  of  Wicklif  not  before  known,  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  circulate  through  the  whole  country  and  among  all 
ranks  and  conditions  of  people.  He  stood  up,  with  great  enthu- 
siasm, for  the  doctrines  of  Wicklif.  He  is  reported  to  have  said : 
"  Until  now,  we  had  nothing  but  the  shell  of  science ;  Wicklif 
first  laid  open  the  kernel." 

After  the  contest  for  and  against  Wicklif,  ever  excited  afresh 
by  the  connection  between  Orford  and  Prague,  had  gone  on  for 
a  considerable  time  in  secret,  the  matter  finally  came  to  an  open 
rupture.  At  the  request  of  the  archiepiscopal  officials  and  cathe- 
dral chapter  of  Prague,  a  meeting  of  the  university  was  held  on 
the  28th  of  May,  1403,  and  forty-five  propositions  ascribed  to 
Wicklif  were  laid  before  that  body  for  examination.  Here,  for 
the  first  time,  it  came  to  an  open  and  violent  struggle  between 
the  Bohemian  and  the  German  party.  The  representatives  of 
the  former  in  part  defended  the  propositions  complained  of,  and 
partly  they  maintained  that  they  were  not  taught  in  the  sense 
ascribed  to  them.  In  this  assembly,  one  of  the  warm  advocates 
of  WickliPs  cause  in  Bohemia,  Master  Nicholas  of  Leitomysl, 
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declared  that  these  articles  had  been  fiilsified  by  a  certain  Master 
Hiibner,  who  more  richly  des^ved  to  be  burned  than  the  two 
poor  fellows  who  had  been  burned  for  counterfeiting  saffron  (an 
herb  much  sought  for  and  used  in  those  times).  Huss  himself 
declared  at  this  time,  as  ever  afterwards,  that  he  could  not  agree 
to  the  unconditional  condemnation  of  those  propositions,  though 
neither  was  he  disposed  to  defend  them  all ;  for  many  of  them  had 
been  interpolated  by  that  Master  Hiibner.  He  could  not  join  in 
any  such  condemnation,  lest  he  should  bring  on  himself  the  woes 
denounced  on  such  as  called  evil  good,  and  good  evil.^ 

Also  the  teacher  of  Huss,  Stanislaus  of  Znaim,  stood  forth  at 
this  time  as  a  defender  of  the  forty-five  propositions;  and  Huss 
notices  him  as  the  first  who  took  up  the  word  in  defence.^  Still 
by  the  vast  majority  of  votes  on  the  side  of  the  German  nation, 
the  condemnation  of  the  forty-five  articles  was  carried  through. 
According  to  the  then  arrangements  of  the  University  of  Prague, 
the  Grermans,  who  kept  firmly  united,  would,  in  all  public  meet- 
ings, of  course  obtain  the  victory.  The  votes  were  taken  by 
nations ;  and  the  University  of  Prague  was  divided  into  four 
nations.  One  was  the  Bohemian ;  the  three  others.  Bavarian, 
Saxoii,  and  Polish,  of  which  latter,  half  were  Germans,  namely 
Silesians.  Accordingly  the  Bohemians,  who  were  scarcely  one  to 
three,  must  always  succumb.  Every  victcKry  which  the  German 
party  won  in  this  way,  could  only  serve  to  augment  the  bitter 
feeling  of  hostility  between  the  two  nations,  and  between  the 
Wicklifite  and  anti-Wicklifite  parties.  The  defenders  of  the 
writings  and  doctrines  of  Wicklif,  however,  allowed  themselves 
the  less  to  be  disturbed  by  the  condemnation  pronounced  at  this 
convocation,  as  they  had  not  in  fact  acknowledged  all  those  pro- 
positions to  be  propositions  really  laid  down  by  Wicklif.  By  this 
condemnation,  therefore,  nothing  or  what  amounted  to  nothing 
had  been  accomplished ;  and  the  opponents  of  Wicklirs  cause 
were  obliged  to  look  round  them  and  conjure  up  sharper  mea- 


1  From  Haas's  remarks  in  the  trial  aboye  mentioned.  Stud.  n.  Krit.  1837)  i.  s. 
132. 

S  Huss  says  of  him :  Beminisoeretnr,  quomodo  primus  Aiit  ad  defendendum,  n« 
arUonlit  quos  ipse  dieit  erroneos,  damnarentur.  Imo  et  arguebat  audacter  in  con- 
gregatione  universitatis.  Rasp,  ad  seripta  Mag.  Stan,  de  Znojma.  Hus  opp.  i.  pag. 
288. 
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fiures.    Already  Bohemian  prelates  themselves  complained  at  the 
comi;  of  Rome,  that  Wicklifs  heresies  had  spread  even  to  that 
spot,^  and  in  the  year  1405^  Pope  Innocent  VII.  was  moved 
thereby  to  put  forth  a  bull  addressed  to  archbishop  Zbynek, 
calling  upon  him  to  suppress  and  punish  the  Wicklifite  heresies 
then  spreading  in  Bohemia.     The  archbishop  complied  with  this 
call,  and  at  a  synod  held  in  Prague,  in  the  year  140G,  published 
an  ordinance,  threatening  ecclesiastical  penalties  against  those 
who  presumed  to  teach  the  doctrines  of  Wicklif.^      At  the  same 
time  he. enacted,  in  the  same  year,  a  law  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  directing  all  preachers  within 
his  diocese  to  teach,  on  Corpus-Christi  day  and  on  all  other  days, 
the  doctrine  that,  after  the  words  of  consecration,  the  substance 
of  the  bread  and  wine  were  no  longer  present,  but  only  body  and 
blood  of  Christ.     The  name  of  Wicklif,  however,  was  not  here 
mentioned.'   This  of  course  could  not  affect  Huss,  as  he  had  never 
declared  himself  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  In 
the  next  place,  it  was  brought  about  by  the  measures  of  the  arch- 
bishop that,  as  the  three  other  nations  of  the  University  of  Prague 
had  sdways  pronounced  against  the  opinions  of  Wicklif,  and  there- 
fore in  all  further  measures  against  them,  the  only  question  was 
with  regard  to  the  Bohemian  nation,  among  whom  alone  these 
opinions  found  defenders,  the  members  of  this  body  held,  in  the 
year  1408,  a  great  convocation,  in  which  the  condemnation  of 
those  forty-five  propositions  was  again  proposed.     But  as  the 
unconditional  condemnation  of  them  could  not,  on  account  of  the 
resistance  of  the  party  of  Huss,  be  carried  through,  such  a  quali- 
fied one  was  passed  as  nobody  could  find  fault  with,  because  it 
was  left  open  to  each  to  explain  the  propositions  in  his  owii  sense. 
It  was  decreed  namely,  that  no  one  should  presume  to  maintain 

1  See  the  words  from  the  Chronicles  of  Prague  UiUTersity,  in  Palacky  iii.  1  s. 
213:  Innocentius  papa  VII.  instigaTit  et  monuit  ^bynkonem  archiepiscopum  Pra- 
gensem,  nt  sit  diligens  et  sollicitos  ad  errores  Widef  et  haereses  exstirpandas.  Hanc 
monitionem  praelati  procnrayenint. 

3  Item  anno  1406,  D.  Zbynko  aichiepiscopus  Prag.  edidit  statntum,  et  eodem  anno 
in  synodo  publico  mandavit,  quod  quicunque  praedicaret,  assereret  vel  disputaret 
errorres  Wiclef,  in  certas  ibidem  nominatas  incideret  poenas.  Chron.  nnirers.  Prag. 
Palacky  p.  214. 

8  See  tiie  ordinance  in  a  paper  by  the  abbot  'Stephen  of  Dola,  in  the  diocese  ot 
Olmotz,  composed  in  1408 ;  Medulla  tritici  sea  Anti-Wickleffus,  published  by  Pei, 
Thesaurus  anecdotonun  noTissimns  tom.  ir.,  pars  2  pag.  158. 
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any  one  of  those  forty-five  propositions,  in  their  heretical,  erro- 
neous, or  scandalous  sense.^  Men  were  not  satisfied,  therefore, 
with  this  measure,  by  which  the  desired  end  could,  in  no  way, 
be  attained.  While  hitherto  every  graduate  had  liberty  to  read 
lectures  at  the  University  of  Prague  on  any  book  of  a  teacher  of 
the  Universities  of  JPrague,  Paris,  or  Oxford ;'  and  this  permis- 
sion had  given  occasion  for  the  reading  of  lectures  upon  many  of 
WickliTs  writings  in  Prague,  and  was  taken  advantage  of  to 
spread  more  widely  the  enthusiasm  for  him  and  for  his  doctrines ; 
the  liberty  was  now  restricted,  on  this  particular  side.  An  ordi- 
nance was  passed  that,  for  the  future,  no  bachelor  should  hold 
public  lectures  on  any  one  of  the  three  tracts  of  Wicklif,  entitled 
the  Dialogue,  the  Trialogue,  and  the  De  Eucharistia ;  and  no 
person  should  make  any  proposition  relating  to  WickliTs  books 
and  doctrines,  a  subject  of  public  disputation.'  Neither  does 
this  prohibition,  therefore,  extend  to  all  WickliTs  writings,  but 
only  to  those  in  which  he  either  had  set  forth  his  doctrine  of 
the  holy  supper,  or  the  whole  of  his  theological  system. 

Up  to  this  time,  the  good  understanding  between  Huss  and 
the  archbishop  had  not  been  disturbed,  in  any  open  manner. 
Zbynek  could  not,  as  yet,  have  withdrawn  from  him  his  con- 
fidence ;  he  must  still  have  highly  appreciated  his  zeal  for  the 
reform  of  the  Church,  and  for  the  removal  of  abuses ;  for  he 
chose  him,  as  late  as  the  year  1407,  to  deliver  the  exhortatoiy. 
discourse  before  his  clergy  assembled  at  a  sjrnod  of  the  diocese. 
We  recognise  in  it  those  principles  with  regard  to  the  destination 
of  the  clergy,  which  Huss  entertained  in  common  with  Matthias 
of  Janow  and  Wicklif.,  They  were  the  principles  which,  in 
theory  and  practice,  distinguished  the  clergy  who  were  firiendly 
to  reform,  and  who  already  bore,  in  Bohemia,  the  names  clertis 

1  Qaatenui  nemo  quemqumm  Hloram,  artieulornm  xlv.  aadeat  tenere,  docere  Tel 
defendere  in  sentiboi  eormm  haereticU,  ant  erroneis,  aut  scandaloris.  Palacky  i.  c 
d.  p.  222. 

S  Qoi'vis  magistrorom  potent  super  qaolibet  libro  de  facultate  artium  proprie 
dicta  dare,  per  te  vel  per  alium  idoneum  pronuntiando ;  poterit  quoque  scripta 
aliorum  et  dicta  per  te  aut  per  alium  pronuntiare,  dummodo  sint  ab  aliquo  Tel  ali- 
quibus  famoeo  Tel  famoeis  de  uniTersitate  Pragenti,  Parinenai  Tel  Oxoniensi  magistro 
Tel  magistris  oompilata,  et  dummodo  ista  antea  fideliter  correxerit,  et  pronuntia- 
torem  aMumserit  idoneum  et  Talentem.    Palacky,  p.  188. 

S  Palacky,  iu.  1  p.  222. 
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evangelicus  and  pauperes  sacerdotes  Christie  He  had  chosen  for 
his  text  the  passage  in  Ephesians  vi.  14,  and  employed  these 
words  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  clergy  to  a  consciousness 
of  their  vocation,  as  opposed  to  the  then  existing  worldliness  of 
the  clergy  in  Bohemia^  For  the  purpose  of  bringing  clearly  to 
view  the  destination  of  the  clergy,  he  explains  the  grounds  of 
the  division  of  Christendom  into  three  orders,  which  ever  lay  at 
bottom  of  his  proposal  for  the  reform  of  the  entire  social  state, 
'  viz*,  the  clergy,  the  secular  nobility,  who  should  make  their 
power  subservient  to  the  promotion  of  the  law  of  Christ,  and 
the  rest  of  the  people  standing  in  obedience  to  the  two  parts,  as 
their  leaders  in  things  spiritual  and  secular.  The  clergy  ought 
to  take  the  lead  of  all  others  in  following  Christ  under  the  form 
of  a  servant,  in  meekness,  humility,  purity,  and  poverty.  Huss 
was  still  entangled  in  the  distinction  made  between  the  consilia 
evangelica  and  the praecepta^  above  which  Matthias  of  Janow  had, 
as  we  have  earlier  seen,  already  risen  in  recognizing  the  egual 
Christian  vocation  of  all  men.  Huss  regarded  it  as  the  calling 
of  the  clergy  to  exhibit  to  all,  even  in  the  observance  of  the 
**  evangelical  councils,"  a  pattern  of  Christian  perfection.  Hence 
he  must  have  held  to  the  necessity  of  celibacy  in  the  clergy.  The 
clergy  ought  literally  to  fulfil  the  precepts  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount ;  therefore  never  to  give  an  oath ;  their  yea  and  nay  ought 
to  be  sufficient.  They  ought  literally  to  realize  what  Christ  had 
said  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  on  loving  our  enemies,  on  bear- 
ing wrongs.  The  thriving  of  Christian  life  in  all  others  must 
therefore  be  conditioned  on  the  fact  that  the  clergy  let  their  light 
shine  before  others,  in  the  literal  copying  after  Christ.  It  was  in 
the  falling  away  of  the  clei^  from  this,  their  true  destination, 
that  Huss,  as  he  here  declares,  found  the  cause  of  the  corruptions 
in  the  rest  of  Christendom,  the  contemplation  of  which  filled  his 
soul,  more  and  more  every  day,  with  that  heart  sorrow  which 
formed  one  of  the  strong  features  of  his  character.  He  says  in 
this  regard,  contemplating  Christians  as  soldiers  of  Christ,  and 
the  clergy  as  those  who  ought  to  take  the  foremost  position  in  the 

1  PaletB  was  disposed  afterwards  to  find  something  arrogant  in  the  daim,  which 
seemed  to  be  implied  in  these  appellations,  quod  in  doctrina  et  in  scriptis  se  audent 
clerum  evangelicnm  nominare.    Has  resp.  ad  scr.  Paletx ;  opera  i.,  pag.  260. 
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marshalled  host ;  it  is  clearly  evident  that  the  clergy  should  lead 
the  order  of  battle  in  the  spiritual  conflict.  But  if  they  are  unfit 
for  the  contest,  the  victory  is  seldom  or  never  won ;  since  they, 
betaking  themselves  to  flight,  or  struck  down  and  put  into  con- 
fusion, fill  the  next  ranks  of  the  army  with  despair  or  irresolution. 
Now  if  the  clergy  are  struck  down  or  slain,  this  will  hinder  the 
rest  of  the  army  from  conquering  the  enemy ;  but  if  they 
treacherously  enter  into  a  league  with  the  enemy,  they  will  pre- 
pare the  way  for  them  to  vanquish,  more  easily  and  treacherously, 
the  army  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  For  this  is  the  reason  why, 
in  our  days,  the  Christian  army  is  overcome  by  tlie  flesh,  the 
world,  the  devil,  and  pagans.*'^  As  Huss  considered  it  a  part  of 
the  clerical  calling  to  set  the  example  of  following  Christ,  and 
regarded  ^he  clergy,  as  ^^  vicars  of  Christ,"  in  this  sense,  so  when 
they  exhibited  the  opposite  of  this  in  their  lives,  he  stigmatizes 
them  as  antichrist ;  and  accordingly  he  here  expresses,  before  the 
archbishop  and  cUrusy  the  view  which,  from  the  time  of  Militz, 
had  been  transmitted  to  all  the  representatives  of  this  reform 
tendtticy,  and  which  in  the  development  of  the  consequences  pro- 
ceeding therefrom,  would  be  directed  against  the  whole  hierarchi- 
cal &bric,  that  the  true  antichrist  was  already  present  in  the 
corrupt  clergy,  whose  life  and  doctrine  stood  in  mutual  contra- 
diction. He  also  attacks  expressly,  in  this  discourse,  the  coun- 
tenance given  to  superstition.  "  Many'' — says  he — "  stand  wait- 
ing for  gifts  by  letters  of  fraternities,*  by  &r-sought  indulgences, 
by  fictitious  relics,  by  painted  images  of  saints."' 

Still  the  measures  which  the  archbishop,  by  his  interest  to  sup- 
port the  church,  and  by  the  injunction  received  from  Rome,  was 


1  Hu8  opp.  U.  pag.  32. 

8  Documents  whereby  certain  tpiritoal  sodetief  adopted  others  into  the  commu- 
nity of  their  merits.  Against  abuses  of  this  sort,  and  the  confidence  placed  in  thcm» 
Matthias  of  Janow  had  often  spoken.  Attacking  these  epistolae  fVatemitatom  was 
reckoned  also  among  the  pecnliarities  of  Wioklifitism,  as  we  may  see  from  what  the 
abbot  Stephen  of  Dola  says  about  it  in  the  paper  cited  above.  He  tries  to  defend 
them  as  special  testimonies  of  love  to  persons  who  had  conferred  peculiar  favours : 
Si  quas  autem  txadimns  humiliter  et  devote  pro  deo  petentibns  societatis  peculiaris 
in  Christo  litcras,  nihil  alind  agitur,  nbi  recta  intentio  custoditur,  nisi  ut  salvis  com- 
mnnibus  ecdesiae  praedbus,  aliquid  specialis  beneficii  specialibus  benefactoribus 
fadamus  pro  talibns  in  vita  et  in  morte  pariter.    L.  c.  pag.  240.     ' 

S  Mnlti  enim  stant  qnatrentes  munera  per  fratemitatnm  literas,  per  exqnintac 
indnlgentias,  per  flctas  reUquias  et  per  imaginea  coloratas.    Fog.  36. 

Y  2 
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impelled  to  take  to  prevent  the  spread  of  Wicklifitism,  would 
necessarily  bring  about  by  degrees  a  change  in  the  relations  which 
had  subsisted  between  Zbynek  and  Huss.  The  archbishop's 
official,  John  of  Kebel,  presided  over  a  judicial  examination  insti- 
tuted against  several  clergymen  accused  of  Wicklifite  errors : 
Nicholas  of  Welenowitz,  preacher  at  the  church  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  Prague,  Master  Matthias  Pater  of  Knin,  a  certain  bachelor 
Sigmund  of  Jistebnitz,  and  others.  One  of  these,  Nicholas  of 
Welenowitz,  commonly  called  Abraham,  deserves  special  notice. 
He  is  said  to  have  asserted  that  laymen  as  well  as  priests  might 
be  allowed  to  preach  the  gospel.^  This  is  an  important  fact  to  us, 
as  an  indication  of  the  religious  bent  of  spirit  which  had  passed 
over  fipom  Matthias  of  Janow  to  the  party  of  Huss, — ^the  tendency 
which  once  more  brought  up  to  notice  the  universal  priesthood  of 
Christians.  It  is  also  a  circumstance  marking  the  character  of 
these  clergymen,  that  at  his  trial  he  declined  swearing  except  by 
the  living  God,  that  he  would  not  swear  by  the  crucifix,  the 
gospels,  or  the  saints,  because  no  oath  could  be  taken  on  things 
created.  Huss  took  part  with  the  man  in  reference  to  this  point, 
honouring  the  conscientiousness  which  refused  to  transfer  to  any 
created  thing  the  honour  due  to  God  alone.  He  opposed  to  those 
j  udges  the  authority  of  St  Chrysostom.*  In  vain  was  the  interces- 
sion of  Huss.  He  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  afler  some  days 
released,  but  banished  from  the  diocese.  Huss,  in  a  letter, 
vehemently  reproached  the  archbishop  on  account  of  this  pro- 
ceeding. ^^  What  is  this  I  that  men  stained  with  innocent  blood, 
men  guilty  of  every  crime,  shall  be  found  walking  abroad  almost 

1  Froni  the  Acto  of  the  Consistory  of  Prague,  of  the  year  1408,  cited  by  Palacky 
iu.  1.  p.  223,  Note  287. 

9  We  take  this  from  the  Trial  of  Huss,  in  the  year  1414,  a  document  of  which 
much  use  has  been  made  already.  The  words  of  Huss  are :  Istud  dixi  coram  inqni- 
sitoribus  Magistro  Mauricio  et  Jaroslao  episoopo,  et  coram  vicario  in  spiritualibus, 
qaando  vexabant  sacerdotem  Abraham,  dicentes  coram  me,  quod  noluisset  jurare. 
Ad  quem  dixi  coram  ipsis:  Non  yis  tu  jurare?  Qui  respondit:  JuraTi  ipsis  per 
deum  Tirum,  quod  Tolo  veritatem  dicere,  et  ipsi  urgebant  me,  ut  jurarem  supra 
erangelium  et  imaginem  crucifixi.  Qnibus  ego  Joannes  Huss  dixi,  quod  sanetus  Jo. 
Chrysostomus  nos  rocat  stultos,  qui  expetunt  juramentum  super  creatura,  quasi 
xnigus  sit  jurare  per  creaturam,  quam  per  deum.  £t  statim  vicarius  in  spiritualibus 
nomine  Bibel  dixit  furiose :  Ha  Magister,  tos  yenistis  hue  ad  audiendum,  et  non 
arguendum.  Cui  dixi :  £cce  tos  istum  sacerdotem  condemnare,  dicentes  eum  tenere 
errorem  Waldensium,  et  ipse  juravit  Tobis  per  deum,  estne  hoejustum?  Bt  alia 
multa  loquebar  iis.    See  Stud.  u.  Krit.  L  c.  page  139  and  140. 
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with  impunity ;  while  humble  priests,  who  spend  all  their  efforts 
to  destroy  sin,  who  fulfil  their  duties  under  your  church  guid- 
ance, in  a  good  temper,  never  follow  avarice,  but  give  themselves 
for  nothing  to  God's  service  and  the  proclamation  of  his  word, 
are  cast  into  dungeons  as  heretics,  and  must  suffer  banishment 
for  preaching  the  gospel  t"*  Here,  for  the  first  time,  the  thing 
came  out  openly  which  we  have  said  was  inevitable,  that  although 
the  archbishop,  at  the  beginning,  countenanced  the  reform  ten- 
dency in  Huss,  yet  the  opposite  character  of  their  principles  and 
of  their  tempers,  must  lead  to  a  rupture  between  them  as  soon 
as  the  activity  of  Huss  as  a  reformer  passed  beyond  a  certain 
limit.  And  when  the  first  impulse  had  been  given,  he  could  not 
fail  to  be  carried  still  farther,  by  the  movements  in  this  period  of 
a  great  crisis  of  the  church.  A  document  which  bears  testimony 
to  the  extreme  excitement  between  the  Wicklifite  party  in  Bohe- 
mia and  the  representatives  of  the  old  hierarchical  system  in  its 
whole  extent,  is  a  work  composed  in  these  times,  about  the  year 
1408,  by  the  abbot  of  the  convent  of  Dola,  in  the  diocese  of 
Olmutz ;  the  object  of  which  was  to  guard  against  and  to  refute 
the  Wicklifite  heresies.  Dola  was  a  man  by  no  means  disposed 
to  defend  the  abuses  of  simony  and  the  bad  conduct  of  the 
clergy  and  monks.  He  complains  of  it  as  a  grievance,  that 
important  men  in  Bohemia,  a  country  hitherto  exempt  from  all 
heresies,  had  contributed  to  bring  their  nation  into  bad  repute 
with  foreigners,  particularly  with  the  Crermans ;  that  they  openly 
and  secretly  disseminated  the  Wicklifite  doctrines;'  that  the 
Mrritings  of  Wicklif  were  scitttered  over  the  whole  world.'  He 
describes  the  party  as  one  that  boasted  of  having  first  made 
familiar  the  understanding  of  the  Scriptures,  and  taken  pains  to 
have  the  gospel  preached  everywhere.  He  quotes  from  their 
own  lips  the  words :  "  We  preach ;  we  proclaim  the  word  of 


1  Qualiter  hoc  est,  quod  incestuoti  et  vane  oriminofi  absque  rlgo  correctionis — 
incedunt  libcre.  Kacerdotes  autem  bumiles,  spinas  peccati  evellentes,  officium  Vestri 
implentes  regiminis  ex  bono  affectu,  non  sequentes  aTaritiam,  sed  gratis  Pro  deo  se 
offerentes  ad  erangelisationis  laborem,  tanquam  baeretici  manicipantur  carceribus. 
et  exilium  propter  oTangelisationem  ipsius  evangelii  patinntur  ?  caet.  Falacky,  iii. 
1  p.  223,  Note  28S. 

3  Stepbanus  Dolanus  Antiwikleffus,  by  Pes,  tbesaur.  torn.  tI.  pars  2  pag.  184. 

s  Quae  in  orbe  terrarum  bine  iude  ditcumint  scripta  per  cbartula«.  Ibid.  pag. 
213. 
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God;  we  guide  the  people.*  He  gives  us  to  understand  that 
they  attacked  all  others  as  ignorant  men  (no  doubt  in  reference 
to  their  knowledge  of  the  Scripture) ;  that  they  were  opponents 
of  the  monks,  of  the  conventual  clergy ;  as  the  latter,  in  fact, 
were  the  most  deddedly  opposed  to  the  more  liberal  Christian 
tendency.*  Already,  too,  he  found  it  necessary  to  defend  the 
doctrine  of  indulgences  against  the  objections  of  this  party.'  The 
author  of  this  work  attacks  no  individual  name ;  he  does  not 
even  mention  that  of  Huss,  whom  he  undoubtedly  had  in  his  eye 
in  speaking  of  "  men  who  seemed  to  be  of  some  consequence."* 
But  at  this  time  the  Wicklifites,  so  called,  would  be  treated  with 
more  forbearance,  as  the  opposition  within  the  Bohemian  party 
itself,  at  the  University  of  Prague,  had  not  as  yet  broken  out ; 
and  the  abbot  himself  had,  earlier,  stood  on  friendly  terms  with 
Huss,  and  describes  him  as  a  man  formerly  inclined  to  support 
the  chiu*ch,  and  likeminded  with  himself.^ 

But  although  such  excitement  existed  between  the  two  parties, 
yet  archbishop  Zbynek  thought  that  enough  had  been  done  on 
his  part  for  the  suppression  of  the  Wicklifite  heresy.  He  may 
not  have  been,  himself,  so  very  zealous  in  this  matter.  He  had 
his  reasons  for  exercising  forbearance  towards  the  party  of  Huss, 
which  had  important  adherents  in  all  ranks  of  society.  Violent 
steps  might,  in  the  present  times  of  fermentation,  lead  to  fearful 
commotions ;  and  Eang  Wenceslaus  had  not,  since  the  accession 
of  Pope  Boniface  IX.,  stood  on  the  best  terms  with  the  Roman 
court,  as  the  latter  had  failed  to  afford  him  the  desired  assistance 
in  his  struggle  with  Rupert  for  the  imperial  dignity.  His  openly 
avowed  breach  with  the  court  of  Rome  would  be  favourable  to 

1  Ibid.  pag.  209. 

a  Non  sumus,  inquiunt,  sicut  caeteri  hominum,  idiotae  et  daustrales.    Ibid. 

8  Ibid.  pag.  214. 

4  Qui  Tidentur  esse  aliquid. 

6  Tu  Tero  homo  olim  unanimis,  qui  simul  mecum  dulces  capiebas  cibot,  mag^fi- 
caati  super  me  supplaotationem,  in  his  Antihussus,  Fez  thes.  torn.  ir.  pars.  2,  pag. 
38*).  CochlflBus  cites  this  passage  and  much  other  matter  from  this  book  in  his  work 
Hi^itoriae  Hussitarum  lib.  i.  pag.  39 :  but  he  names  the  author  Stephen  Palctz. 
Doubtless  he  was  led  to  confouud  him  with  Stephen  Palets,  on  account  of  his  hay- 
ing the  same  Christian  name,  Stephen,  and  because  the  abbot  in  the  place  cited, 
where  Cochlseus  instead  of  nmtd  reads  temel,  which  would  give  a  totally  different 
sense  at  variance  with  the  context,  speaks  of  himself  as  an  old  fHend  of  Huss ; 
which  confusion  was  already  noticed  by  the  Benedictine  Pes,  the  editor  of  the 
wiitlngs  of  this  abbot. 
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the  reform  party  in  Bohemia ;  and  archbishop  Zbynek  conld  not 
reckon  on  the  king^s  support  in  carrying  out  his  measures  against 
Wicklifitism.  As  it  might  be  very  prejudicial  to  the  king's 
interests  in  relation  to  German  afPairs,  that  suspicions  should  be 
raised  against  the  Bohemians  by  the  spread  of  reports  importing 
that  they  were  inclined  to  the  Wicklifite  heresy,  he  was  the  more 
urgent  with  the  archbishop  to  set  on  foot  an  investigation  whicli 
should  vindicate  the  good  character  of  the  Bohemians.  In  July 
of  the  year  1408,  Zbjmek  declared,  at  a  diocesan  synod  held  at 
Prague,  that  it  had  been  found,  after  investigation,  that  no  Wick- 
lifite heresy  existed  at  present  in  Bohemia.^  At  the  same  time, 
however,  he  ordered  that  the  writings  of  Wicklif  should  be 
delivered  up, — an  order  which  ended  in  mere  words,  the  bishop 
not  having  the  power,  and  perhaps  at  that  time  not  even  a 
serious  intention,  of  actually  carrying  out  so  radical  a  measure. 

Up  to  to  this  time,  the  Bohemians  at  tlie  University  of  Prague 
were  still  united  together,  by  a  common  national  interest,  against 
the  predominance  of  the  Oermans.  The  party  favourable  to 
reform  would  be  the  most  desirous  to  overthrow  this  preponder- 
ance, the  Grermans  being,  on  account  of  their  philosophical  and 
theological  opinions,  the  fiercest  opponents  of  the  new  theological 
tendency ;  and  by  their  co-operation,  as  had  been  shown  at  the  con- 
vocation assembled  to  condemn  the  forty-five  articles  of  Wicklif, 
all  measures  directed  against  this  tendency  might  easily  be  carried 
through.  Combined,  in  the  case  of  Huss  and  Jerome,  with  the 
religious  interest,  was  that  of  patriotism  ;  and  on  this  side  they  - 
might  count  on  receiving  the  su{^rt  of  many  who  did  not  agree 
with  them  in  religious  and  doctrinal  matters.  Huss,  the  confes- 
sor of  Queen  Serbia,  could  for  this  reason  exercise  a  greater  io*- 
flaence  at  court.  His  fiiend  Jerome  moved  in  the  most  respects 
able  circles.  They  were  supported,  in  this  cause,  by  the  most 
influential  of  the  nobility.  Add  to  this  that  King  Wenceslaus 
had  a  strong  political  motive,  connected  with  his  politico-ecclesi- 
astical plans,  for  favouring  the  Bohemian  more  than  the  German 

1  See  whftt  PaUcky  (iii.  1  p.  224),  remarks,  on  the  authority  of  certain  MS. 
reoords,  and  the  worda  of  the  Jvritt,  Makter  Jensenits,  in  his  Repetitio  pro  defen- 
iione  causae  Joann.  Hns :  Cum  in  regno  Boemiae  nollns  fidei  erroneus  vel  haercti- 
esa  higaaque  tit  oompertus  vel  conTietus,  prout  pronunciatio  prinoipom  et  baronnm 
inter  dominum  Sbyuoonem  piae  memoriae  arebieiMSopum  olim  Pragenaem  et  par- 
tem adyertam  approbat    Huss  opp.  i.  fol.  S82,  2. 
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party  in  the  university.  Meantime  took  place  the  renunciation 
of  both  the  rival  popes,  by  the  great  majority  of  the  cardinals, 
and  the  proclamation  of  the  council  of  Pisa.  The  king,  who  had 
been  urged  by  France,  and  had  separated  fix)m  Gregory  XII., 
was  disposed  to  embrace  the  cause  of  the  council.  In  this  view, 
he  might  expect  more  support  from  the  party  in  favour  of  reform, 
than  from  the  Germans  who  were  devoted  to  the  cause  of  papal 
despotism.  Thus  he  was  induced  to  put  forth  an  edict,  whereby 
a  change  was  made  in  the  relation  of  votes  at  the  University  of 
Prague,  three  being  given  to  the  Bohemians,  while  only  one  was 
allowed  to  the  foreigners.  Teachers  and  students  of  the  German 
nation  carried  into  effect,  in  the  month  of  September,  a  resolution 
which  they  had  bound  themselves,  under  the  most  sacred  oaths, 
to  execute  in'  case  the  king  would  give  no  heed  to  their  remon- 
strances, and  forsook  Prague  in  vast  numbers.  The  number  who 
left,  it  seems,  cannot  be  exactly  estimated.  They  who  reckon 
highest,  estimate  it  at  44,000 ;  the  lowest  estimate  is  5,000.^ 
Only  2,000  students  are  said  to  have  been  left  in  Prague. 

This  was  an  event  which,  in  its  consequences,  had  the  most 
important  influence  on  the  development  of  the  contest,^which  is 
now  the  subject  of  our  contemplation.  The  Bohemian  party  at 
the  university  had  now  gained  decidedly  the  ascendency,  as  was 
soon  made  evident  by  the  choice  of  Huss  as  rector  of  the  univer- 
sity. But  it  turned  out  here  as  it  usually  does  in  political, 
ecclesiastical,  and  religious  affairs,  with  combinations  formed  of 
"conflicting  elements,  and  held  together  only  by  the  bond  of  a 
common  opposition.  The  national  interest  had  thus  far  brought 
into  union  with  Huss  a  set  of  men,  who  were  unlike  him  in  spirit 
and  temper,  and  were  only  not  conscious  as  yet  of  the  opposition 
really  existing  between  them.  A  crisis  must  now  arrive,  which 
would  operate  to  separate  those  who  valued  the  interests  of 
Christianity  and  reform  above  all  things  else,  from  those  who 
were  not  disposed  in  any  case  to  renounce  the  dominant  church 
tendency.  The  decisive  events  which  transpired  in  this  stormy 
period  must  soon  bring  about  the  dissolution  of  such  a  union, 
which  was  no  longer  held  together  by  the  interest  of  a  common 

I  See  the  dissertation  of  J.  Th.  Held:  **  Illustratio  rertim  anno  1409  in  uniTersi- 
tate  Pragena  gestarum/'  and  the  essays  of  Pelsel  on  the  history  of  the  Emperor  ' 
Wonceslans,  and  Palacky,  1 .  c. 
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opposition ;  and  men  who  had  fought  side  by  side  must  be  led 
to  fight  against  each  other.  Men  who  had  been  friends  must 
become  the  most  violent  enemies.  Amongst  those  who  left  the 
university  were  to  be  found  eminent  scholars  who  obtained  im- 
portant situations  abroad.  This  emigration  was  the  occasion  of 
the  founding  of  the  new  university  at  Leipsic.  And  the  most 
injurious  reports  were  now*  circulated  abroad  respecting  the 
heresies  of  the  party  of  Huss.  All  who  were  determined  to  main- 
tain the  old  church  system,  not  merely  the  friends  of  the  papal 
absolutism  of  the  middle  age,  but  also  those  disposed  to  favour 
reform,  the  adherents  of  the  Parisian  theology,  believed  they 
saw  a  dangerous  revolution,  threatening  the  overthrow  of  all 
ecclesiastical  order,  breaking  forth  firom  Bohemia,  and  were  > 
therefore  of  the  opinion  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
avert  this  danger.  The  city  of  Prague  suffered  a  great  loss  by 
this  emigration.  Even  commerce  felt  the  blow ;  as  many  mer- 
chants had  sent  their  sons  to  Prague  with  a  view  to  push  their 
business  in  that  city,  and  these  young  men  had  in  part  got  them- 
selves matriculated  in  order  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  univer- 
sity. An  odious  light  was  cast  upon  Jerome  and  Huss  as  the 
authors  of  the  mischief;  and  this  was  marked  as  one  of  the 
ruinous  effects  of  religious  schism.  Jerome  of  Prague  must 
therefore  defend  himself  and  his  friend  against  the  charges 
brought  against  them  on  this  side  also,  at  the  council  of  Con- 
stance ;  and  he  sets  forth  the  motives  of  patriotism,  which  had 
induced  them  to  obtain  this  decree  from  King  Wenceslaus.  Afler 
having  given  an  account  of  the  ascendency  which  the  Grermans 
had  gained  ever  afler  the  foundation  of  the  University  of  Prague, 
he  said,  that  when  he  and  Huss  and  other  nobles,  in  Bohemia, 
perceived  that  the  whole  effect  of  all  this  would  be  to  exterminate 
the  Bohemian  language,  they  had  gone  to  the  king ;  and  he  bad 
persuaded  his  friend  Huss,  in  his  Bohemian  sermons,  to  make  the 
people  take  notice  that  they  ought  no  longer  to  tolerate  such  a 
thing,  nor  suffer  themselves  to  be  so  treated  by  the  Grermans  ; 
and  so,  with  the  help  of  the  Bohemian  nobility  and  others  of 
their  countrymen,  they  had  finally  carried  the  thing  through.^  In 

1  Ipse  vero  Hieronjrmus  Tidens  hoc,  unft  cum  Mag.  Joann.  Hus  iyemnt  ad  regem 
Bohemiae,  ooncludente*,  quod  Ulia  enent  res  mali  exempli  et  tenderent  in  dettruc* 
tionem  linguae  Bohemicalit.      £t  pennant  Mag.  Joann.  Hus,  quod  in  sennonibus 
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like  manner  Huss  was  accused,  as  we  find  it  laid  to  his  charge  in 
his  last  trial  in  Prague,  in  the  year  1414,  of  having  driven  the 
German  students  from  the  university.  But  he  replied;  tlie 
Grerman  students  were  driven  away  by  nobody.  Their  own  oath 
alone  drove  them  away ;  they  pledged  themselves  on  penalty  of 
excommunication  for  perjury,  the  forfeiture  of  their  honour,  and 
a  pecuniary  mulct  of  60  groats,  ihut  not  one  of  them  would 
remain  at  the  university,  if  they  did  not  have  the  right  of  three 
votes.  According  to  the  law  of  God,  and  by  natural  right,  the 
Bohemians  ought  to  have  the  first  claim  to  offices  within  the  Bohe^ 
mian  realm ;  just  as  the  French  have  in  France,  and  the  Germans 
in  their  countries.  Of  what  sort  of  use  would  it  be  for  a  Bohemian 
parish  priest  or  bishop  to  settle  down  in  Germany,  if  he  were  not 
familiar  with  the  German  tongue,  and  therefore  had  about  die 
same  power  over  his  fiock  as  a  dumb  dog  which  could  not  bark  f 
^^  The  same  power  would  a  German  have  among  us  Bohemians. 
Knowing,  therefore,  that  this  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  Gt>d  and 
natural  right,  I  say  that  it  is  not  allowable."^ 

Meantime,  King  Wenceslaus,  who  had  never  been  a  fiiend  of 
the  hierarchy,  became  daily  more  involved  in  controversy  with 
the  archbishop  and  the  clergy.  The  influence  of  this  was,  that 
he  promoted  thereby,  without  intending  it,  the  movements  of 
reform,  besides  contributing  on  the  one  hand  to  strengthen  the 
party  of  Huss,  and,  on  the  other,  to  draw  upon  him  still  more 
numerous  and  more  dangerous  enemies.  The  archbishop  and 
clergy  would  not  abandon  Pope  Gregory  XII.,  whose  obedience 
the  king  had  renounced,  nor  recognize  the  general  council  as- 
sembled at  Pisa,  whose  cause  Wenceslaus  sou^t  to  promote. 
The  king  was  for  carrying  out  his  will  in  his  own  states.  He 
met  with  fierce  resistance  from  the  clergy ;  many  refused  to  con- 
tinue divine  worship.  Violent  attacks  were  madeon  the  archbishop 
and  the  clergy  by  the  king  and  his  favourites,  who,  partly  as  the 
king^s  instruments,  partly  from  private  grudges,  eagerly  sought  to 
humble  the  prelates.      Many  betook  themselves  to  flight ;  their 

Bohemicalibus  deberet  indvoere  populam  Bohemicalem,  qnod  tali  amplios,  susti- 
nere  non  deberent,  quod  ita  traoUrentur  per  Tentonicos.     Jerome,  fn  hie  last  hear- 
ing at  Constance.    See  V .  d.  Hardt,  acta  oondlii  Conttantiensii  torn.  it.  pars  2,  pag. 
758. 
1  Depos.  test,  in  the  Stud.  u.  Krit.  a.  a.  O.  p.  131. 
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goods  were  confiscated.  The  king,  too^  was  probably  inclined  to 
indulge  in  acts  of  arbitrary  self-will.  Huss  now  considered  it 
to  be  his  duty  to  declare  himself  in  favour  of  the  cause  of  the 
council  in  his  sermons^  and  to  promote  it  in  every  way,  as  there 
was  far  more  reason  to  expect  something  might  be  done  for  the 
reform  of  the  church  by  the  council  than  by  either  of  the  popes. 
By  so  doing  he  would  gain  the  favour  of  the  king,  but  so  much 
the  more  draw  upon  himself  the  enmity  of  the  archbishop  and  the 
clergy;  and  this  was  attended  with  important  consequences  on 
the  later  events.  Huss  himself  points  to  this  in  his  letter  hereafter 
to  be  noticed  to  the  college  of  Cardinals  in  Rome,  as  the  prime 
cause  of  the  violent  rupture  between  him  and  the  archbishop.  He 
says,  the  grievous  oppressions  which  he  was  compelled  to  bear, 
originated  in  the  fact,  that  at  the  time  of  the  renunciation  of  Pope 
Ghregory  XII.,  he  had  strongly  recommended  and  constantly 
preached  to  all  the  nobles,  princes,  and  lords,  to  the  clergy  and  the 
people,  the  duty  of  taking  part  with  the  general  council  for  restoring 
unity  to  the  church.  Hence  the  archbishop  Zbynek  had  forbidden 
to  all  masters  of  the  univerdty  who  sided  with  the  college  of  car- 
dinals, and  particularly  to  himself,  by  a  public  notice  posted  on  the 
churches,  the  exercise  of  all  priestly  functions  within  his  diocese.^ 
In  like  manner  Huss  expressed  himself,  on  this  subject,  at  the 
council  of  Constance.  He  was  accused,  namely,  of  having  sowed 
discord  and  schism  between  the  spiritual  and  secular  powers; 
hence  had  arisen  the  persecution  of  the  bishop  and  the  clergy, 
and  the  plundering  of  their  goods.  To  this  Huss  replied : 
Nothing  of  the  kind  had  happened  through  any  fault  of  his. 
The  schism  between  church  and  state  had  fallen  out  eariier,  and 
it  had  arisen  in  this  way :  King  W^iceslaus  had  been  induced 
to  abandon  Pope  Gregory  XU.,  who  fevoured  Duke  Rupert  of 
Bavaria  in  the  competition  for  the  imperial  dignity,  and  to  iqpply 
to  the  college  of  cardinals,  which  held  out  to  him  the  hope  of 
obtaining  the  vote  of  the  pope  then  to  be  elected.  Now  as  arch- 
bishop Zbynek  and  the  clergy  opposed  the  king  in  this  step,  and 
many  suspended  divine  worship  and  left  Prague,  and  in  fsLCt  were 
followed  by  the  archbishop  himself,  the  king  had  easily  granted 
that  the  goods  of  those  who  had  fled  to  avcnd  being  compelled  to 

1  Hum  0pp.  1  fbl.  93. 
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Side  with  the  king,  should  be  taken  from  them.*     By  these  com- 
motions Huss  was  led,  in  setting  forth  the  necessity  of  a  reforma- 
tion of  the  church  to  his  numerous  hearers  in  Bethlehem  chapel, 
to  pourtray  the  corruption  of  the  clergy  in  all  its  parts  in  dark 
colours,  indeed,  but  certainly  not  exceeding  the  truth.     For  this 
he  had  often  been  reproached,  both  at  that  time  and  more  re- 
cently.    While  the  clergy  heard  him  with  pleasure  when  he 
fearlessly  attacked  the  reigning  vices  among  other  classes  of  men, 
they  could  no  longer  tolerate  him  when  hd  attacked  their  own. 
They  laid  a  complaint  against  him  before  the  king ;  but  the  king, 
who  was  not  displeased  with  what  he  had  done,  replied  to  them : 
When  Huss  preached  sharp  discourses  against  the  princes  and 
lords,  they  had  complacently  looked  on ;  now  their  turn  had 
come,  and  they  must  make  the  best  of  it.   Upon  this  was  founded 
the  charge  that  Huss  had  stirred  up  the  laity  to  rebellion  against 
the  clergy.      On  the  occasion  of  his  trial  at  Prague,  in  the  year 
1414,  he  was  forced  to  defend  himself  against  this  charge ;  and 
he  said:  "I  hope  that,  by  the  grace  of  God,  I  have  never 
preached  in  an  unbecoming  manner.    Against  the  vices  of  the 
clergy  I  have  undoubtedly  preached ;  and  I  hope  that  I  shall 
preach  against  them  before  the  council  (of  Constance) ;  not  in 
any  extravagant  and  irregular  way,  nor  so  as  to  show  any  dispo- 
sition to  injure  their  good  name,  but  so  as  to  restore  their  good 
name,  and  to  give  them  occasion  for  correcting  their  faults.  For 
he  who  seeks  to  remove  the  vices  in  his  neighbours,  from  good 
motives,  seeks  most  effectually  to  restore  their  good  name.     O, 
how  much  would  it  conduce  to  the  good  name  of  every  one,  i^ 
whenever  he  heard  his  vices  rebuked  in  a  sermon,  he  would  re- 
nounce them,  and  afterwards,  by  a  good  life,  secure  to  himself 
the  praise  of  God  and  all  holy  men."     When  he  was  accused  of 
drawing  away,  by  his  sermons,  the  laity  of  other  churches  from 
their  parish  priests  and  leading  them  to  disobey  those  priests,  he 
replied,  that  he  had  never,  in  any  way,  enticed  subjects  from  a 
holy  obedience  to  their  superiors,  but  from  unlawftd  obedience ; 
he  had  taught  that  they  should  not  follow  those  set  over  them 
and  parish  priests  in  doing  that  which  is  wrong.^    It  was  cast  aa 


1  See  Hardt  torn.  W.,  pars  2,  pag.  311  et  312. 
3  See  Stud.  u.  Krit.  a.  a.  O.  p.  143. 
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a  special  reproach  upon  Huss,  as  it  had  already  been  before  upon 
Matthias  of  Janow,^  that  he  openly  attacked,  before  the  people, 
in  the  Bohemian  tongne,  the  vices  of  the  clergy.  In  reference 
to  this,  Cardinal  d'Ailly  afterwards  said  to  him,  at  the  council 
of  Constance,  "  Certainly  thou  hast  not  observed  a  just  mode- 
ration in  thy  sermons  and  writings.  Oughtest  thou  not  to 
have  adapted  thy  sermons  to  the  particular  needs  of  thy  hearers? 
For  what  was  the  necessity  or  advantage  of  preaching  before 
the  people  against  cardinals,  when  no  cardinal  was  present? 
Such  things  should  rather  be  said  in  their  presence,  than  to  their 
injury  before  the  laity."  To  this  Huss  replied  :  "  Priests  and 
other  learned  men  were  present  to  hear  my  sermons,*  and  what 
I  said  was  on  their  account,  and  for  the  purpose  of  warning 
them."'  Huss,  at  some  later  period,  composed  a  tract,  in  vindi- 
cation of  himself  against  the  charge  of  having  done  wrong  in 
openly  attacking  the  vices  of  the  clergy  in  his  sermons,  and  pointed 
out  the  reasons  which  had  led  him  to  do  so.  He  states,  in  parti- 
cular, the  following  good  ends,  which  such  discourses  might  sub- 
serve :  first,  it  might  be  of  advantage  to  the  clergy  themselves, 
that  they  should  be  made  ashamed  of  their  faults  and  led  to 
repentance ;  secondly,  that  the  worth  of  good  clergymen  would 
shine  brighter  by  the  contrast.  Thirdly,  that  good  clergyriien 
would,  by  comparison  with  the  bad,  gain  so  much  the  more  the 
love  of  the  people,  and  bad  ones  fall  so  much  the  more  into  con- 
tempt. Fourtlily,  that  the  good  clergy  and  laity  thus  learned  to 
avoid  the  bad,  as  mangy  sheep  and  wolves.  And  he  applies  here 
the  words  of  Christ  on  the  final  separation  (Matt.  xiii.  41)  which, 
after  the  manner  of  Matthias  of  Janow,^  he  understands  as  re- 
ferring to  heralds  or  preachers,  designated  as  Christ's  angels, 
sent  forth  in  the  last  times  for  the  purpose  of  separating  the  good 
firom  the  bad.  Fifthly,  that  the  simple  laity  might  not  imitate 
those  wolves  in  their  hfe  and  conduct.  Sixthly,  that  the  sinful 
laity  might  be  stript  of  every  excuse ;  since  it  was  their  wont  to 
say,  The  priests  preach  against  our  unchastity  and  other  vices, 

1  See  aboTe  p.  266. 

2  What  Hum  here  says  is  confiimed  by  the  words  of  the  abbot  of  Dola  in  his  Dia- 
logues Tolatilis  ady.  Hussnm:  Anditomm  multomm  miUium  dirersi  status  et  gene- 
ris supputatio.    Pes  thesaur.  torn.  ir.  pars  2,  pag.  462. 

8  Quia  sennonibuB  meis  sacerdotes  et  alii  dooti  viri  interfuerunt,  illorum  causa 
haeo  a  me  dicta  sunt,  ut  sibi  carerent.    See  Hardt  torn,  ir.,  pars  2,  pag.  817. 
i  See  abore,  p.  266. 
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and  say  nothing  of  their  own  onchastitj  and  their  own  vices. 
Either  this  is  no  sin,  or  they  are  for  monopolizing  it  to  them- 
selves. And  since  it  was  their  wont  to  say.  The  priests  behold 
the  mote  in  our  eyes,  but  not  the  beam  in  their  own ;  let  them 
first  cast  out  the  beam  in  their  own  eyes,  and  then  tell  us  that 
we  should  cast  out  the  mote  from  ours ;  and  since,  again,  it  was 
their  wont  to  say,  Why  dost  thou  reprove  me  f — ^the  priests  do 
the  same ;  why  dost  thou  not  reprove  them?  Is  it  perchance  no 
sin  in  their  case  ?  Next,  because  if  the  prelate  be  a  bad  man, 
perhaps  an  antichrist,  and  if,  perhaps,  on  account  of  his  wicked- 
ness, the  people  will  not  obey  him  even  in  what  is  right ;  the 
preacher  is  bound  to  call  upon  them  to  act  according  to  the 
example  of  Christ ;  to  follow  the  precepts  which  such  lay  down, 
but  not  imitate  their  actions  (Matt,  xxiii.  2,  3,  and  1  Pet.  ii.  18). 
Finally,  because  the  students,  when  they  listen  with  the  people  to 
sermons  attacking  the  vices  of  the  clergy,  seek  to  avoid  such,  and 
to  prepare  themselves,  in  a  better  way,  for  their  future  calling ;  or 
if  they  are  conscious  of  being  guilty  of  still  greater  sins,  which 
would  be  incompatible  with  their  undeitaking  so  sacred  a  voca- 
tion, they  are  moved  to  forsake  them  betimes.*  In  a  later  perfor- 
mance Huss  appeab  to  the  maxim  that  sin  can  at  most  hurt  a  good 
man  only  when  it  is  not  known  to  be  sin ;  when  exposed  it  is 
rendered  harmless.^  Another  contemporary,  the  Bohemian  theo- 
logian Andrew  of  Broda,  says,  to  be  sure,  in  a  writing  addressed 
to  Huss,  that  he  was  not  persecuted  expressly  because  he 
attacked  the  vices  of  the  clergy ;  for  the  same  thing  liad  been 
done  already,  before  him,  by  John  Militz,  Conrad  of  Wald- 
hausen,  and  John  Stekna.'  But  it  is  evident,  from  our  preced- 
ing narrative,  that  the  two  first-named  individuals  did  actually 
draw  down  upon  themselves  persecution  by  their  castigatory  ser- 
mons against  the  clergy.  It  may  be  gathered  fi'om  the  words  of 
Matthias  of  Janow,  cited  on  a  former  page,  how  certainly  such  cas- 

1  See  the  tract  de  arguendo  clero  pro  concione.    Hus  opp.  i.  fol.  loO,  2  sq. 

2  Nulla  an  tern  res  sic  exterminat  bonum,  quemadmodum  simulatum  bonum.  Nam 
manifettum  malum  tamquam  malum  fugitur  et  caTetur.  Malum  autem  tub  specie 
boni  celatum,  dum  uon  cognosdtur,  nee  cayetur,  sed  etiam  quasi  benum  suscipitur 
et  non  ooigunctum  est  bono,  id  est  Cbristo,  ideo  exterminat  bonum  Responsio  ad 
scriptum  octo  doctomm,  Opp.  i.,  fol.  806,  2. 

S  Andrew  of  Broda,  in  bis  Responsio  to  tbe  opistola,  qua  a  Joann.  Hus  tentatus 
faerat,  ut  Tel  in  partem  ejui  transiret,  Tel  saltem  non  obsisteret :  Nam  et  ab  antiquis 
temporibus  Milliflius,'Conradus,  Sosekna  et  alii  quam  plurimi  contra  dericos  prae- 
dicaTerunt.    See  Cochlaeus,  hist  Huss.  lib<  i.,  pag.  42. 
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tigatory  preachers  exposed  themselyes  to  persecutions  and  to  defa- 
mation as  heretics ;  and  it  lay  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case  that^ 
as  the  excited  feelings  between  the  two  parties^  thatof  the  dominant 
clergy  and  of  the  friends  of  reform^  increased  in  intensity^  so 
the  persecutions  against  the  castigatory  preachers  would  increase 
in  violence.  Now  as  it  concerns  Huss,  his  connection  with 
Wicklifitism,  and  the  complication  of  his  cause  with  many  other 
matters  which  we  have  pointed  out^  contributed  no  doubt  to 
aggravate  his  case.  And  as  he  cultivated  the  growth  of  that 
which  had  been  sown  by  his  predecessors,  so  he  was  imder  the 
necessity  also  of  reaping,  in  the  bad  a  well  as  the  good  sense, 
what  they  had  but  sown. 

The  clergy  of  Prague,  who  had  already,  near  the  end  of  the 
year  1408,  entered  a  complaint  against  Huss  before  the  arch- 
bishop, renewed  their  complaint  in  still  stronger  terms  during  the 
year  in  which,  for  the  reasons  already  mentioned,  the  breach 
grew  more  violent.  The  charges  which  they  brought  against 
Huss  were  as  follows :  that  he  stirred  up  the  people  against  the 
clergy,  the  Bohemians  against  the  Germans;  preached  disre- 
spect to  the  church,  and  disregard  to  her  power  of  punishing ; 
styled  Borne  the  seat  of  antichrist,  and  declared  every  clergy- 
man who  demanded  a  fee  for  distributing  the  sacrament  a  here- 
tic; that  he  openly  praised  Wicklif,  and  had  expressed  the  wish 
that  his  soul  might  finally  arrive  where  WickliPs  soul  was.^  In 
reference  to  the  charge  relating  *to  his  opinion  of  Wicklif  Huss 
in  his  trial  at  Prague,  in  the  year  1414,  remarked  :  ^^  I  say,  and 
have  said,  that  Wicklif  was,  as  I  hope,  a  good  Christian ;  and  I 
hope  he  is  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  and  so  too  have  I  expressed 
myself  in  my  sermons.  Hence  I  hope  also  to-day,  though  I  never 
aiBrmed  it  as  a  fact,  that  Wicklif  belonged  to  the  number  of  the 
saved ;  because  I  do  not  choose  to  condemn  any  man,  respecting 
whom  I  have  no  testimony  of  Scripture  and  no  revelation,  no 
spiritual  knowledge,  that  he  belongs  to  the  number  of  the  repro- 
bate ;  for  our  Saviour  says,  Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged."* 

On  the  presentation  of  these  complaints,  archbishop  Zbynek 
charged  his  inquisitor,  Master  Mauritius  of  Prague,  to  inquire 
into  them,  and  at  the  same  time  to  examine  by  virtue  of  what 

1  Palacky  fii.  I,  p.  246. 

t  Depot,  tent.  1.  c.  p.  129  and  ISo. 
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authority  it  was  that  sermons  and  divine  worship  were  held  in 
Bethelehem  chapel.  We  perceive,  here,  already  a  wish  in  the 
archbishop  to  find  some  reason  for  patting  a  stop  to  those  labours 
of  Hubs  in  Bethlehem  chapel  which  exerted  so  great  an  influence 
on  the  people.  It  is  much  to  be  questioned  whether.  Huss,  under 
the  existing  circumstances,  when  the  bonds  of  the  diocese  were 
relaxed  by  discordant  opinions  respecting  the  recognition  of  the 
council  of  Pisa,  would  have  acknowledged  the  competency  of 
that  spiritual  court.  He  himself,  however,  addressed  to  Bome  a 
complaint  against  the  archbishop,  and  the  latter  was  cited  to 
Bome  on  the  14th  of  December  of  the  year  1409.  Yet  in  the 
meanwhile  the  more  general  commotions  in  the  church  brought 
about  a  change  in  the  whole  situation  of  the  affair. 

After  the  council  of  Pisa  had  successfully  asserted  itself  as  the 
supreme  tribunal  of  the  church,  the  archbishop  dared  no  longer 
to  resist.  He  acknowledged  Alexander  V.,  the  pope  appointed 
by  the  council.  But  when  the  cause  of  the  council  had  made 
good  its  way  through  Bohemia,  Huss  received  no  thanks  for 
what  he  had  done  in  the  struggle  with  the  dominant  church 
party  for  the  furtherance  of  the  cause  of  the  council.  Zbynek 
was  able  to  obtain  more  from  the  pope  for  giving  up  his  opposi- 
tion. His  complaints,  laid  before  the  latter,  respecting  the  disse- 
mination of  the  Wicklifite  heresy  in  these  districts,  met  with  the 
more  ready  acceptance  because  of  his  submission ;  and  Alexander 
V.  was  induced  by  the  archbishop  to  put  forth,  soon  afterwards 
and  as  early  as  December  of  the  year  1409,  a  bull  in  which 
he  declares  he  had  heard  that  the  heresies  of  Wicklif,  and 
especially  his  denial  of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  was 
spreading  far  and  wide  in  Bohemia.  He  called  upon  the  arch- 
bishop to  employ  vigorous  measures  for  the  suppression  of  these 
heresies.  He  should  cause  all  the  writings  of  Wicklif  to  be  de- 
livered up  into  his  liands,  appoint  a  committee  of  four  doctors  of 
theology  and  two  doctors  of  canon  law  to  examine  the  same,  and 
proceed  in  conformity  with  the  judgment  they  should  give.  All 
clergymen  who  reftised  to  deliver  up  those  writings,  or  who  should 
defend  Wicklifite  heresies,  he  should  cause  to  be  arrested  and 
deprived  of  their  benefices,  and  in  case  of  necessity  the  aid  of 
the  secular  power  should  be  called  in.  As  private  chapels  served 
to  spread  errors  among  the  people,  sermons  for  the  ftiture  should 
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be  preached,  in  Bohemia,  only  in  cathedrals,  parish  and  con- 
ventual churches,  and  prohibited  in  all  private  churches.^  This 
papal  bull  did  not  arrive  in  Bohemia  until  ten  weeks  after  it  had 
been  put  forth,  and  was  proclaimed  on  the  9th  of  March  1410.  It 
was  the  first  in  the  series  of  great  convulsions,  which  the  Bohe- 
mian Church  was  destined  henceforth  to  su£Per,  the  beginning  of 
the  great  commotions  in  the  midst  of  which  Huss  was  borne  on, 
firom  one  step  in  advance  to  another.  Zbynek  had  probably  been 
the  more  confici^nt  that  by  means,  of  this  expression  of  the  su- 
preme authority  of  the  Church  he  should  be  able  to  crush  the 
party  at  a  blow,  because  King  Wenceslaus  had  not  only  recognized 
Alexander  V.  as  a  pope  elected  by  the  council  favoured  by  him- 
self, but  in  addition  to  this  had,  in  earlier  times,  been  on  terms 
of  personal  friendship  with  the  new  pope.  For  the  latter,  when 
Cardinal  Yillargi,  had  decidedly  supported  the  cause  of  the 
king  in  his  competition  for  the  imperial  dignity ;  and  it  might 
therefore  be  expected  that  the  king  would  be  ready  to  evince  his 
gratitude  by  obedience  to  all  his  ordinances.  But  the  bull, 
which  bore  evidence  on  its  face  of  being  a  work  of  Zbynek, 
aimed  particularly  against  Huss  and  his  friends,  was  received 
with  great  indignation  by  important  men  in  Bohemia  and  about 
the  king^s  person.  In  the  present  excited  state  of  feeling,  men 
easily  foresaw  that  great  disturbances  must  necessarily  arise  if  the 
archbishop  carried  the  bull  into  execution.  The  cause  of  Huss 
was  espoused  by  the  most  eminent  of  the  nobility  around  the 
person  of  the  king.*  By  their  influence  the  king^s  prejudices 
were  excited  against  the  bull  and  against  Zbynek  the  author  of 
it.  His  suspicions  may  have  been  aroused  against  Zbynek  as 
an  enemy  to  the  realm,  the  man  who  had  brought  it  into  the 
bad  odour  of  heresy,  though  he  himself  had,  as  Huss  asserted, 

1  For  Alexander's  bull,  see  Raynaldi  annales  ecclesiastio.  torn,  xrii.,  pag.  896. 

2  His  connection  with  those  in  power  was  an  odious  imputation  brought  against 
Huss  by  the  aboTe  mentioned  abbot  of  Dola ;  Et  popularis  Tulgi  favor  et  saeculare 
braohium  praestabat  manifestnm  praesidium.  Pes  thes.  ir.  2,  pag.  390.  But  Huss 
stood  by  no  means  in  need  of  the  secular  power  to  promote  the  spread  of  his  princi- 
ples ;  but  it  was  a  consequence  of  the  influence  of  his  mind  and  of  his  principles  on 
the  minds  of  the  people  and  of  the  knights,  from  which  ererything  else  resulted  as 
a  matter  of  course;  just  as  in  later  times  Luther  acquired,  without  seeking  it,  his 
mighty  influence  oyer  the  minds  of  the  people  and  the  knights,  through  the  power 
of  the  truths  which  he  proclaimed.  From  the  respectable  knights  and  barons,  how- 
•Tex,  the  influence  in  Bohemia  passed  oyer  to  the  king. 

VOL.  IX.  Z 
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very  recently  declared  it,  as  the  result  of  an  investigation  made 
under  the  sanction  of  the  assembly  in  Prague  already  mentioned, 
that  no  Wicklifite  heresy  existed  at  present  in  Bohemia.  The 
bull  was  declared  to  be  in  many  ways  a  garbled  and  interpolated 
one,  and  therefore  of  no  force,  ^uss  himself  excited  suspicions 
against  it  on  this  ground,  and  employed  at  first  every  lawful  means 
in  his  power,  under  the  circumstances  of  those  times,  to  withhold 
obedience  while  he  showed  all  respect  to  the  Roman  Church.  He 
appealed  from  the  pope  male  informato  to  the  pQpe  melius  infar- 
mandum.  The  archbishop,  however,  was  not  to  be  disturbed  by 
all  this.  He  issued  his  prohibition  against  preaching  in  private 
chapels,  and  applying  this  also  to  Bethlehem  chapel,  Huss  thought 
this  contrary. to  the  right  granted  in  the  foundation-charter ;  he 
thought  he  was  secured  from  harm  himself  by  his  appeal ;  and 
at  all  events  was  determined  to  act  on  the  principle  that  it  was 
light  to  obey  God  rather  than  men,  and  that  no  man  should  be 
induced  to  desist  from  a  divine  vocation  by  the  arbitrary  will  of 
an  individual.  Zbynek  issued,  moreover,  a  command  that  all 
the  writings  of  Wicklif  should  be  delivered  up  to  him  for  exami- 
nation within  six  days.  Huss  obeyed  this  injunction,  declaring 
himself  ready  (which  certainly  was  honestly  meant  on  his  part, 
and  cannot  justly  be  ascribed  to  any  motive  of  pride)  to  condemn 
them  himself,  whenever  an  error  could  be  pointed  out  in  them. 
Zbynek  now  actually  proceeded,  after  many  writings  of  Wicklif 
had  been  delivered  up,  to  appoint  a  committee  of  examination  in 
the  manner  prescribed  in  the  bull;  and  this  committee  pronounced 
sentence  of  condemnation  on  a  certain  number  of  WickliPs  writ- 
ings :  the  Dialogue,  the  Trialogue,  and  also  (a  thing  which  was 
afterwards  particularly  noticed  by  the  friends  of  Wicklif,  and  with 
good  reason,  and  which  would  cause  the  whole  affair  to  be  regarded 
in  a  more  unfavourable  light)  on  writings  of  simply  philosophical 
import,  as  for  example  his  important  work  on  the  reality  of  general 
conceptions,  and  on  works  containing  nothing  but  mathematical 
and  physical  disquisitions,  as  their  titles  sufficiently  indicated. 
These  books  were  all  to  be  committed  to  the  flames,  and,thus  put 
out  of  the  way  of  doing  harm.  The  very  announcement  of  this 
sentence  produced  disturbances.  At  a  convocation  of  the  univer- 
sity, it  was  resolved  to  send  in  a  petition  to  the  king,  that  he  would 
prevent  the  execution  of  such  a  sentence,  on  account  of  the 
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extreme  peril  to  which  it  would  expose  the  peace  of  the  uniyer- 
sity  and  of  all  Bohemia.^  The  king  promised  the  delegates  of  the 
university  that  he  would  comply  with  their  request.  The  arch- 
bishop, on  hearing  of  this,  hastened  to  get  the  start  of  the  king ; 
and  on  the  next  day,  the  16th  of  June,  repeated  the  proclama^ 
tion  of  the  aboye  sentence  on  the  writings  of  Wicklif.  When 
the  king  learned  of  this,  he  caused  the  archbishop  to  be  asked, 
whether  it  was  really  his  intention  to  bum  the  books.  Zbynek 
promised  that  he  would  do  nothing  against  WickliPs  writings 
without  the  king^s  consent ;  and  for  this  reason  put  o£P  the  execu- 
tion of  the  sentence.  But  he  was  far  from  intending  really  to 
give  up  the  execution  of  the  sentence,  in  spite  of  all  the  remon- 
strances against  such  a  proceeding,  alleging  in  excuse  of  his  con- 
duct that  the  king  had  not  expressly  forbidden  him  to  bum  the 
books.  On  the  16th  of  July,  1410,  haying  surrounded  his 
palace  with  a  watch,  he  actually  caused  two  hundred  volumes, 
among  which  were  not  only  the  writings  of  Wicklif,  but  also 
some  of  Militz  and  others,  to  be  burned,  without  the  slightest 
regard  to  rights  of  private  property,  as  was  afterwards  remem- 
bered to  his  reproach.  This  step  of  the  archbishop  was  the 
signal  for  great  disturbances  and  violent  controversies  in  Prague. 
Even  blood  was  spilt.  So  great  a  movement  in  the  minds  of 
men  could  not  be  put  down  with  force.  The  attempt  to  put  it 
down  by  an  act  of  arbitrary  power,  would  have  only  led  to  still 
greater  violence.  The  burning  of  the  books  had  no  other  effect 
Uian  to  expose  the  archbishop  to  contempt*  and  ridicule ;  and  it 
was  a  great  shock  to  his  authority.  Ribald  and  satirical  songs, 
of  which  he  was  made  the  subject,  were  openly  sung  in  the 
streets  of  Prague,  to  the  purport,  "  the  archbishop  has  yet  to 
learn  his  A  B  C ;  he  has  caused  books  to  be  burned,  without 
knowing  what  was  in  them  I"^  King  Wenceslaus  himself, 
though  no  firiend  of  the  archbishop,  believed  it  necessary  to  put 
some  check  on  these  proceedings ;  and  is  said  to  have  forbidden, 
on  pain  of  death,  these  satirical  songs  on  the  archbishop.'     Two 

1  Ne  exiode  confusio  toti  regno,  domino  regi  et  uniTenitati  inferatur.  See  Pel- 
sel's  account  of  the  life  of  King  Winceslans  I.  in  Urkundsnbucli,  No.  220,  p.  130. 

2  Pekel  Oesch.  Wenceslana  Thl.  ii.  s.  568. 

9  The  abbot  of  Bo'.a  describes  the  impression  produced  by  the  burning  of  the 
books,  in  the  wordT  presently  to  be  cited,  but  unjustly  lays  the  blame  of  all  not  on 
the  caprice  and  folly  of  the  archbishop,  whom  he  designates  as  a  man  of  Ood,  but 
to  the  mischiefous  influence  of  Huss,  though  the  whole  was  a  natural  consequence 
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contemporaries,  belonging  to  the  opposite  parties,  are  agreed  in 
stating  that  by  this  burning  of  his  books,  the  enthusiasm  for 
Wicklif  was  increased  rather  than  diminished.  One  was  Hoss's 
zealous  opponent,  the  abbot  Stephen  of  Dola,  who  at  the  same 
time  was  blind  enough  to  trace  the  origin  of  all  the  troubles  to 
the  disobedience  of  Huss.  This  writer  cites,  from  the  lips  of 
one  of  WickliTs  adherents,  the  following  words :  "  The  arch- 
bishop has  burnt  many  famous  writings  of  Wicklif;  yet  he  has 
not  been  able  to  bum  them  alL  For  we  have  still  quite  a  num- 
ber left ;  and  we  are  continually  searching  in  all  quarters  for 
others  to  add  to  this  number,  and  to  supply  the  place  of  those 
lost.  Let  the  archbishop  again  bid  us  deliver  them  up  to  him, 
and  let  him  see  whether  we  will  obey  himl"*  The  second  is 
Huss  himself,  who  says :  ^^  I  call  the  burning  of  books  a  poor 
business.  Such  burning  never  yet  removed  a  single  sin  from 
the  hearts  of  men  (if  he  who  condemned  could  not  prove  any- 
thing), but  has  only  destroyed  many  truths,  many  beautiful  and 
fine  thoughts,  and  multiplied  among  the  people  disturbances, 
enmities,  suspicions,  and  murders."*  When  now  the  news  of 
the  death  of  Alexander  Y.,  and  of  the  accession  to  the  govern- 
ment of  John  XXin.,  arrived  in  Prague,  Huss  followed  up 
his  earlier  appeal,  already  mentioned,  by  another  addressed  to 
this  new  pope.  In  this  appellatory  document  he  endeavoured 
to  point  out  what  was  arbitrary  and  unreasonable  in  the  conduct 

of  the  affair,  and  tnoh  as  by  the  laws  of  human  nature  always  take  place  under 
similar  drcnmstances.  The  abbot  of  Dola  says  of  the  archbishop :  Factus  fuit  ex 
inobedientia  et  rebellione  illins  Mag.  Hus  velut  contemptibilis  et  paene  fabula  in 
populo,  ita  nt  pleriqne  insolentes  Tnlgares  ac  ironicas  de  eodem  riro  dei  confinge* 
rent  et  decanerent  candones  publice  per  plateas  contra  jastissimam  et  selo  catholicae 
fidei  comroodam  combustionem  librorum  istias  haereticae  pravitatis.  Cigas  cum  fre- 
qnentationem  et  irreyerentiae  Christi  odiosam  multiplioationem  lenooinantis  can- 
tid  didicisset  serenissimns  et  magnifions  princeps  Romanomm  et.  fiohemiae  rex 
Wenceslaus,  divino  edoctus  spiritu,  Tolens  tarn  stolidam  et  publicam  irreyerentiam 
deyota  et  debita  recompensare  reyerentia,  regie  publicae  yods  statnit  decreto,  nt 
neqnaqnam  qnisqnam  amplins  eandem  dementiae  cantileaam  non  solum  sub  facnl* 
tatnm  forensium,  sed  et  snb  capitalis  sententiae  poena  andeat  decantare.  Stephen 
of  Dola  in  Antihassns,  by  Pets,  iy.  2,  p.  417  and  418. 

1  Fez.  thes.  iy.  2,  pag.  386. 

2  Malnpi  dice  combustionem  librorum,  quae  combustio  nullum  peocatum  de  cordi- 
bnshominum  (nisi  condemnatores  probayerint)  sustulit,  sed  yeritateamultasetsetan- 
tias  pulchras  et  subtiles  in  scripto  destruxit,  et  in  populo  disturbia,  inyidias,  di£fama. 
tioDcs,  odia  multiplicayit  et  homicidia.  Hus  pro  defensione  libri  de  trinitate  Joann. 
Wicklef,  opp.  i.  fol.  106. 
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of  Zbjneky  that  he  had  caused  books  to  be  burned  which  con- 
tained no  theological  matter  whatever,  but  which  related  simply 
to  worldly  sciences,  quite  contrary  to  the  example  of  holy  men 
of  old,  as,  for  example,  Moses  and  Daniel,  who  appropriated  to 
themselves  the  knowledge  of  unbelieving  nations.  Paul  cited 
verses  fix)m  Grecian  poets ;  the  church  had  always  sanctioned 
the  practice  of  studying  the  books  of  heretics  for  the  purpose  of 
refuting  them ;  and  at  the  universities  provided  with  papal  pri- 
vileges, the  writings  of  Aristotle  and  Averrhoes  were  studied, 
though  they  contained  much  that  was  contrary  to  the  truths  of 
faith.  The  writings  of  Origen  were  not  burned,  and  yet  heresies 
were  to  be  found  in  them  ;  and  in  the  short  spac«  of  time  occu- 
pied by  the  commission,  it  was  impossible  that  so  many  books 
could  be  so  thoroughly  read  and  examined  as  to  enable  the 
members  to  pass  judgment  upon  them.  Against  the  prohibition 
to  preach  in  Bethlehem  chapel,  he  contends  that  Christ,  who  lef^ 
behind  him  the  seed  of  his  word  as  the  provision  for  souls,  did 
not  mean  to  have  it  bound.  Christ  himself  preached  every- 
where, in  the  streets,  in  the  fields,  and  on  the  lake.  For  if  he 
bad  not  lefl  behind,  for  us,  the  seed  of  his  word,  we  should  have 
been  even  as  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  Afler  his  resurrection,  he 
had  transferred  the  office  of  preaching  to  his  disciples  for  ever. 
With  this  commission  of  Christ,  and  the  ordinances  of  the 
fathers,  this  prohibition  of  Zbynek  stood  in  direct  contradiction. 
And  he  cites  the  rule  that,  in  things  nece^ssary  to  salvation,  one 
should  obey  God  rather  than  man.  Huss  made  this  appeal  in 
conjunction  with  many  other  masters  and  preachers.^  The 
language  which  he  employs  in  it  was  little  suited  indeed  to  be 
understood  or  appreciated  by  the  monster  John  XXIII.  and  the 
court  which  he  had  gathered.  Huss,  from  this  time  onward, 
composed  several  writings,  which  seem  to  have  had  their  origin 
in  public  disputations  held  by  him  in  the  university ;'  and  in 
these  productions  he  expounded,  more  at  length,  the  reasons  why 
he  could  not  obey  the  archbishop  in  those  ordinances,  and 
defended  many  doctrines  and  writings  of  Wicklif  against  the 
condemnation  that  had  been  passed  on  them.     These  papers 

1  AppeUatio  Joann.  Hus  ab  Aichiepiioopo  ad  Mdem  apoetollcam,  opp.  i.  fol.  89. 
S  At  we  infer  from  the  words  with  which  his  tract  Dt  trinitate  begins :  Cathedranv 
a»e«ndo.     Opp.  i.  fol.  106. 
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evince  the  Christian  temper  of  his  mind  at  that  time ;  they  show 
how  firmly  resolved  he  was  already  to  suffer  the  loss  of  all  things 
for  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  that  even  then  martyrdom  was  not 
far  absent  from  his  thoughts;  and  they  also  show  with  what 
enthusiastic  confidence,  inspired  by  a  Christian  sense  of  the  force 
of  truth,  he  looked  forward  to  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  truth 
he  defended.  We  may  mention  here  his  tract  De  trinitatey  which 
he  wrote  in  the  year  1410.  He  begins  the  public  academical  act, 
from  which  that  paper  proceeded,  by  explaining,  that  it  had 
never  entered  into  his  mind  to  persist  in  obstinately  maintaining 
anything  which  was  contrary  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  in  any 
way  erroneous;  but  if  he  asserted  anything  of  this  sort,  from 
ignorance  or  inadvertency,  he  would  cheerfully  and  humbly 
retract  it.  And  if  any  person  of  the  church,  whoever  he  might 
be,  would  teach  him  better  by  quotation  from  Scripture,  or 
rational  argument,  he  was  perfectly  ready  to  concur  with 
him.  **  For  " — he  says — "  from  the  earliest  period  of  my 
studies  until  now,  have  I  laid  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  whenever  I 
heard  a  more  correct  opinion  on  any  subject  whatever  advanced, 
I  would,  with  joy  and  humility,  give  up  my  earlier  opinion ; 
being  well  aware  that  what  we  know  is  vastly  less  than  what  we 
do  not  know."^  In  a  later  paper  on  Tythes,  of  the  year  1412,  he 
points  out  three  different  sources  of  the  knowledge  of  that  truth 
which  is  always  to  be  held  fast — Holy  Scripture,  reason,  and  of 
the  senses  experience.^  Not  as  though  Huss  meant  to  place 
these  truths  on  a  level,  as  to  their  siibstance  and  matter  ;  but  as 
truthfulness,  and  steadfastness  in  maintaining  that  which  had  been 
made  out  as  true,/  belonged  among  the  fundamental  traits  of  his 
character,  so  he  was  resolved  never  to  give  up,  at  any  price,  a 
truth  which  he  had  gained,  whatever  it  might  be,  or  from  what- 
ever source  it  might  have  come.  We  see  how,  in  the  soul  of 
Huss,  it  was  a  principle  already  formed  and  firmly  established,  to 
derive  all  the  truths  of  faith  directly  from  Scripture,  and  to  acknow- 

1  Nam  a  primo  ttndii  mei  tempore  hoc  mibi  Btatui  pro  regula,  ut  qvotiefcnnque 
saniorem  setentiam  in  quaounque  materia  perciperem,  a  priori  Bententia  gaudenter  et 
hnmiliter  dedinarem,  scienn,  quoniam  ilia  quae  scimus,  sunt  minima  illomm,  quae 
ignoramus.    Hut  de  trinitatc,  opp.  i.,  fol.  105. 

3  Videlicet  in  veritate  in  tcriptura  sacra  explidta,  in  yeritate  ab  infallibili  ratione 
elaborata  et  in  yeritate  experimentaliter  a  sensu  cognita.  Hub  de  docimis,  opp.  i., 
foL  126,  2. 
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ledge  nothing  to  be  sach  truth  which  did  not  appear  to  rest  on 
that  foundation.  As  Christ  was  the  great  centre  of  his  faith  and 
of  his  life^  so  he  had  determined  to  adhere  only  to  his  word  as  the 
rule  of  faith  and  life.  But  with  this  he  could  still  join  a  firm 
adherence  to  the  existing  doctrines  of  the  church,  being  not  as  yet 
conscious  of  any  contradiction  between  them  and  the  sacred  Scrip* 
tures ;  because  his  whole  theological  development  had  sprung  out 
of  the  practical  element.  As  he  had  not  the  remotest  idea  of 
deserting  the  actual  church  and  forming  a  new  one,  so  he  could 
still  seek  to  unite  the  two  things  together ;  though  he  was  already 
firmly  resolved  to  sacrifice  everything  to  the  truth  as  clearly 
gathered  from  the  Scriptures,  and  to  reject  all  that  stood  in  con- 
flict with  it,  or  which  he  clearly  made  out  to  be  such.  He  still 
clung  to  church  tradition ;  but  it  appeared  to  him  only  as  the 
historical  evolution  of  the  truth  contained,  as  to  its  essence,  in 
the  sacred  Scriptures,  an  evolution  of  the  germs  therein  contained, 
as  he  expresses  it  in  his  tract  De  dedmisy^  mentioned  just  above, 
where  he  says :  "  Law,  as  determined  by  the  prelates,  is  styled 
canonical  law ;  and  its  purpose  is  to  restrain, .  within  due  limits, 
whatever  stands  in  conflict  with  the  holy  laws  of  the  church.  It 
may  be  compared  with  the  evangelical  law,  the  latter  being  the 
articles  of  faith  which  have  been  determined  by  the  holy  synods. 
As  the  man  remains  the  same,  though  he  may  appear  in  a  difie- 
rent  dress,  and  under  different,  changeable,  and  accidental  charac- 
ters, so  it  is  in  the  same  law  or  the  same  evangelical  truth  which  is 
contained  implicitly^  or  unfolded  in  the  gospel,  and  is  afterwards 
expounded  by  the  church  in  another  but  not  contradictory  man- 
ner.***  He  declares,  in  reference  to  the  forty-five  propositions  of 
Wicklif,  ^^  Because  it  tends  to  prejudice  too  much  the  interests  of 
salvation,  to  condemn  any  truth  without  examination,'  as  our 


1  Hnsopp.  i.  fol.  128,  2. 

S  Jos  canonicmn  Tocatur  jos  a  praelato  yel  praelatis  iostitatum  et  promulgatum 
ad  rebelles  tacrit  regnlis  ooercendam.  £t  potest  etiam  intelligi,  nt  commiinicant 
juii  eTangelioo,  ut  sunt  artiouli  fidei,  in  sanctia  tynodis  dye  conefliis  ezplanati.  Sicnt 
eaim  idem  est  homo  in  yettibot  aut  aooidentibaf  notitiam  indncentibat  yaiiant,  no 
eadem  est  lex  yel  yeritaa  eyangelica  in  eyangelio  implicita  yel  detecta,  et  per  ecele- 
riam  poitmodom  alitor,  sed  non  contrarie  explanata. 

S  In  the  edition  lying  before  nt  we  find,  it  it  true,  examine  oondemnare  yeri- 
Utem ;  but  we  think  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  this,  as  many  other  passages 
in  this  edition  of  the  works  of  Hnss,  is  incorrect,  and  that  the  text  ^onld  read,  sine 
examine.    Defens.  qnor.  art.  J.  Widef,  opp.  i.  fbl.  111. 
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Lord  says,  Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  jadged,  the  University  of 
Prague  demands,  so  far  as  it  dois  not  concur  in  the  condemna- 
tion of  those  forty-five  articles,  the  proof,  fix)m  the  appointed 
doctors,  of  the  reasonableness  of  that  condemnation,  and  that  they 
should  show  wherein  each  of  those  articles  is  fidse,  by  the  autho- 
rity of  Scripture,  or  by  arguments  of  infidlible  reason." 

In  reference  to  the  prohibition  directed  against  preaching  in 
Bethlehem  chapel,  he  says :  "  Where  is  there  any  authority  of 
Holy  Writ,  or  where  are  there  any  rational  grounds  for  forbid- 
ding preaching  in  so  public  a  place,  fitted  up  for  that  very  pur- 
pose, in  the  midst  of  the  great  city  of  Prague  t  Nothing  else  can 
be  at  the  bottom  of  this,  but  the  jealousy  of  antichrist.^  He 
exhibits  Pope  Alexander  V.  in  contrast  with  the  apostles.  "  For" 
says  he — "when  that  pope  heard  at  his  court  that  Bohemia 
received  the  word  of  God,  he  did  not  send  Peter  and  John 
to  pray  for  the  Bohemians,  and  to  lay  their  hands  on  them,  that 
in  hearing  the  word  of  God  they  might  receive  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
but  he  sent  back  some  iU-disposed  persons  belonging  to  Bohe- 
mia, and  commanded,  in  his  bull,  that  the  word  of  God  should 
not  be  preached  in  private  chapels."^  Huss  opposes  to  the  arbi- 
trary self-will  of  a  man,  which  would  hinder  him  firom  preaching, 
his  own  divine  call.  He  says :  "  He  who  lives  comformably  to 
the  law  of  Christ,  and  animated  by  a  disposition  of  sincere  love, 
has  singly  in  view  the  glory  of  God,  and  his  own  and  his  neigh- 
bour's salvation,  and  preaches  not  lies,  not  ribaldry,  not  fables, 
but  the  law  of  Christ  and  the  doctrines  of  the  holy  fathers  of  the 
church,  he  who  so  preaches  when  times  of  distress  come,  when  a 
pope  or  a  bishop  is  wanting,  or  he  who  takes  his  stand  in  opposi- 
tion to  heretics  or  false  teachers,  such  a  person  never  arrogates 

1  De  triuit.,  opp.  i.  fol.  106,  2.  The  abbot  of  Dola  quotes  as  a  common  saying 
among  the  party  of  Hubs,  that  the  word  of  God  cannot  be  bound.  His  opinion  on 
the  contrary  was,  that  Huss  had  not  been  forbidden  to  preach  at  all,  but  only,  for 
special  reasons,  to  preach  in  this  particular  chapel ;  and  heie  the  duty  of  obedience 
to  his  superiors  ought  to  haye  been  felt  by  him  as  of  paramount  obligation.  The 
Bethlehem  Chapel  is  here  denominated  the  Wicleftstarum  insidiosa  spelunca.  It 
had  not  been  forbidden  him  to  preach,  but  to  found  a  school  in  this  place ;  which, 
howeyer,  in  the  sense  of  Huss,  was  nothing  else  than  to  found  here  a  genuine  Chris- 
tian Church ;  though  to  tliis  abbot  it  would  appear  only  as  a  *'  School  of  Satan."  So 
he  expresses  himself:  Non  ut  verbum  Christi  oocultetur,  sed  ut  occasio  oonyenticuli 
»i  satanicae  scholae  illus  impii  Wicleif  haeretici  de  medio  tolleretur.  Antihussus 
Pes  thcs.  iy.  2,  pag.  373. 

3  Responsio  ad  scriptum  octo  dootorum,  opp.  i.  fol.  298,  I. 
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to  himself  the  call  to  preach  without  authority ;  and  it  is  not  to 
be  doubted,  that  the  man  in  such  case  is  sent  of  God."  The 
internal  divine  call,  Huss  asserts,  which  springs  from  the  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  soul,  is  of  more  authority  than  any  out- 
ward call  proceeding  fix)m  men ;  and  a  person  may  be  con- 
strained by  this  internal  call  fix)m  God  to  stand  forth  even  in 
opposition  to  the  ordinances  of  man.  Those  ecclesiastical  laws 
had  been  given  only  for  the  purpose  of  restraining  the  bad.  Not 
for  a  righteous  man  is  the  law  made,  but  for  sinners.  Where 
the  spirit  of  Gt)d  is,  there  is  liberty.*  Now  we  may  easily  con- 
ceive how  revolting  such  langaage  of  Christian  freedom  of  spirit 
.  must  have  appeared  to  those  who  knew  of  nothing  higher  than 
the  stiff  ordinances  of  the  church;  how  they  must  have  looked 
upon  it  as  tending  to  the  overthrow  of  all  ecclesiastical  order. 
But  the  objection  now  brought  up,  was  that  such  an  internal  divine 
call  was  hidden  fix)m  all  but  the  subject  of  it.  Every  man  could 
a£Srm  this  of  himself:  every  heretic,  every  &natic,  might  stand 
up  under  that  pretence.  Some  outward  sign  of  such  an  internal 
divine  call  was  requisite  therefore ;  either  an  express  testimony 
of  Holy  Scripture,  or  an  evident  miracle.  To  this  Huss  replied : 
and  the^  reader  will  be  struck  with  the  coincidence  of  the  views 
he  expresses  with  those  of  Matthew  of  Janow, — "  Antichrist  was 
to  have  the  power  of  deceiving  by  wonders.  In  the  last  times, 
miracles  are  to  be  retrenched  from  the  church.  She  is  to  go 
about  only  in  the  form  of  a  servant;  she  is  to  be  tried  by  patience. 
The  lying  wonders  of  the  servants  of  antichrist  are  to  serve  for 
the  trial  of  faith.  By  its  own  intrinsic  power,  faith  shall  preserve 
itself  in  the  elect,  superior  to  all  arts  of  deasption.  This  is  the 
substance  of  that  which  Huss  sets  forth  and  illustrates  by  copious 
extracts  from  the  sayings  of  the  older  church  teachers.  Pro- 
phecy"— he  says — "is  wrapt  in  obscurity;  the  gift  of  healing 
removed  ;  the  power  of  long-protracted  fasting  diminished ;  the 
word  of  doctrine  silent ;  miracles  are  withheld.  Not  that  divine 
providence  utterly  suspends  these  things ;  but  they  are  not  to  be 
seen  openly  and  in  great  variety,  as  in  earlier  tiroes.  All  this,  how- 
ever,is  so  ordered  by  awonderfxil  arrangementof  divine  providence, 

1  Jntto  enim  lex  non  est  poaita,  ted  ubi  spiritus  dei,  ibi  libertas,  et  si  spiritn  dei 
dncimini,  non  efti»  rob  1^.     Pef.  artirul.  quor.  J.  Wicleff,  opp.  i.  fol.  116. 
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that  God's  mercy  and  justice  may  be  revealed  precisely  in  this 
way  ;  for  while  the  church  of  Christ  mast,  after  the  withdrawal 
of  her  miracnlons  gifts,  appear  in  greater  lowliness,  and  the 
righteous  who  venerate  her  on  account  of  the  hope  of  heavenly 
good,  not  on  account  of  visible  signs,  fail  of  their  reward  in  this 
eaithly  life,  there  will,  on  the  other  hand,  be  a  more  speedy 
manifestation  of  the  temper  of  the  wicked  who,  disdaining  to 
follow  after  the  invisible  things  which  the  church  promises,  cling 
fast  to  visible  signs."* 

In  this  mode  of  contemplating  the  condition  of  the  church  in 
the  last  times,  we  recognize  an  adherent  of  the  doctrine  of  absolute 
predestination ;  though  the  truth  contained  in  these  same  views 
might  also  be  held  independent  of  this  doctrine.  The  servant- 
form  of  the  true  church,  in  which  the  power  of  the  invisible  god- 
like is  all  that  attracts,  as  contrasted  with  the  abundance  of  lying 
wonders  in  the  worldly  church  of  antichrist,  appearing  in  visible 
glory,  serves  as  a  means  of  separating  the  elect  from  the  repro- 
bate. The  elect  must  pass  through  this  trial  in  order  to  bring 
out  their  genuine  character;  the  reprobate  must  be  deceived 
according  to  the  just  judgment  of  God.  He  proceeds  to  infer, 
therefore,  from  what  had  been  said,  that  in  these  times  it  is  rather 
the  servants  of  antichrist,  than  the  servants  of  Christ,  who  will 
make  themselves  known  by  wonders.  He  says :  "  It  is  a  greater 
miracle  to  confess  the  truth  and  practise  righteousness,  than  to 
perform  marvellous  works  to  the  outward  senses."  And  he  then 
adds  :  The  priest  or  deacon  who  loves  his  enemies,  despises 
riches,  esteems  as  nothing  the  glory  of  this  world,  avoids  entang- 
ling himself  in  worldly  business,  and  patiently  endures  terrible 
threatenings,  even  persecutions  for  the  gospel's  sake,  such  a 
priest  or  deacon  perfonAs  miracles,  and  has  the  witness  within 
him  that  he  is  a  genuine  disciple  of  Christ.      He  appeals  to 

1  Nam  prophetia  absconditur,  curationmn  gratia  aufertnr,  prolixioriB  abstinentiae 
Tirtus  imminuitor,  doctrinae  verba  conticesciint,  miraculorum  prodigia  tollentur. 
Quae  quidem  neqaaquam  supema  dispositio  f\indita8  subtrahit,  sed  non  haec,  sicut 
prioribos  temporibus  aperte  ac  mnltipUciter  oetendit,  quod  tamen  mira  ditpensaUone 
agitur,  ut  una  ex  re  dlTina  simul  et  pietas  et  justitia  compleatur,  dum  enim  tubtractis 
miraculorum  yirtutibus  sancta  ecclesia  Telut  abjectior  apparet  et  bonorum  praemium 
quiescit,  qui  illam  propter  spem  coelestium,  non  propter  praesentiasignavenerantur, 
et  malorum  mens  contra  ilia  citius  ostenditur,  qui  sequi  quae  promittit  invisibilia 
negliguut,  dum  signis  Titibilibus  continentur.  Defensio  ariicul.  qoor.  J.  Wideff, 
opp.  i.,  fol.  115,  2. 
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varioiis  fine  remarks  of  Augostin,  Gregory,  and  Chrysostom,  on 
miracles,  those  witnesses  to  the  genuine  Christian  view  of  the 
miracle,  which,  in  spite  of  all  errors,  runs  through  the  whole 
history  of  the  church,  and  also  to  the  words  of  Christ,  Matt.  v. 
16 ;  JTohn  x.  38 ;  Matt.  viL  22,  and  then  concludes :  "  It  is 
evident  that  every  priest  or  deacon,  who  confesses  the  truth  and 
practises  righteousness,  has  a  virtual  testimony  in  this  very  thinj^, 
that  he  is  sent  of  God,  and  that  he  needs  not  prove  this  divine 
mission  by  miracles,  nor  by  an  express  passage  of  Holy  Writ, 
relating  personally  to  himself  as  one  sent  of  God  to  preach  the 
gospel."* 

Even  now  Huss  gives  utterance  to  the  resolution,  which  he  ob- 
served faithfully  to  the  end.  ^^  In  order  that  I  may  not  make 
myself  guilty,  then,  by  my  silence,  forsaking  the  truth  for  a  piece 
of  bread,  or  through  fear  of  man,  I  avow  it  to  be  my  purpose  to 
defend  the  truth  which  Gt>d  has  enabled  me  to  know,  and  especi- 
ally the  truth  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  even  to  death ;  since  I  know 
that  the  truth  stands,  and  is  forever  mighty,  and  abides  eternally ; 
and  with  her  there  is  no  respect  of  persons.'  And,  if  the  fear  of 
death  should  terrify  me,  still  I  hope  in  my  God  and  in  the  assis- 
tance of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  the  Lord  himself  will  give  me  firm- 
ness. And  if  I  have  found  favour  in  his  sight,  he  will  crown  me 
with  martyrdom.'  But,  what  more  glorious  triumph  is  there  than 
this  t  Inciting  his  faithful  to  this  victory  our  Lord  says :  Fear 
not  them  that  kill  the  body,  (Matt.  x.  28)."  We  may  here  add 
the  words  uttered  by  Huss  in  his  tract  on  Tythes :  ^^  As  it  is 
necessary  for  men  gifted  with  reason  to  hear,  to  speak,  and  to 
love  the  truth,  and  to  guard  carefully  against  everything  that 

1  £x  hit  patet,  quod  quilibet  diaconus  yel  sacerdos  confiteni  yeritatem  et  facient 
jattitiam  habet  testimonium  efficax,  quod  ipse  est  missus  a  deo,  et  quod  non  oportet 
ipeum  probare  illam  missionem  per  operationem  miraeuli,  propter  operationem  jus- 
titiae,  nee  per  scripturam,  quae  expresse  ipsum  nomine  exprimerot,  quod  ad  erange- 
lisandum  a  domino  foret  missus.    Ibid.  fol.  116,  2. 

S  Ne  ergo  istis  speciebus  consensus  percuterer  et  specialiter  consensu  non  repre- 
hensionis,  mutescens  oulpabiliter,  propter  buccellam  panis,  aut  propter  timorem 
humanum  deserens  reritatem,  toIo  yeritatem,  quam  mihi  deus  cognoscere  conces- 
•erit,  et  praesertim  tcripturae  diyinae  usque  ad  mortem  defendere,  sciens,  quia 
yeritas  manet  et  inyalesdt  in  aetemum  et  obtinet  in  saecula  saeculorum,  apud  quam 
non  est  aocipere  personas  neque  differentias.    Be  trin.,  opp.  i.,  106. 

8  £t  si  timor  mortis  terrere  yoluerit,  spero  de  deo  meo  et  spiritus  sancti  auxilio, 
quod  ipse  dominus  dabit  constantiam.  Et  ri  gratiam  inyenero  in  oculis  suis,  martyrio 
coronabit.    Ibid. 
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might  thwart  it ;  as  the  truth  itself  triumphs  over  everything  and 
is  mighty  forever,  (where  he  refers  to  the  words  of  Christ :  Let 
your  communication  be  Yea,  yea ;  nay,  nay);  who,  but  a  fool, 
would  venture  to  condenm  or  to  affirm  any  article,  especially  in 
what  pertains  to  faith  and  manners,  imtil  he  has  informed  him- 
self about  the  truth  of  it  t''*  J£  some  writers,  both  in  ancient' 
and  in  modem  times,  have  been  disposed  to  find  in  Huss  a  proud 
or  a  fanatical  striving  after  martyrdom,  we  cannot  in  this  agree 
with  them  at  all.  It  was  simply  the  presentiment  of  death, 
which  could  not,  in  such  a  time,  fail  to  fill  the  mind  of  a  ¥ritne8s 
for  the  truth,  coming  out  in  the  fiu^e  of  the  world :  for  that  truth 
to  which  he  had  devoted  his  entire  life  as  a  sacrifice.  The  con- 
duct of  Huss  down  to  the  hour  of  his  martyrdom  will  show  us 
nothing  but  the  genuine  Christian  martyr,  who  ¥ritk  enthusiasm, 
yet  with  cool  self-possession  and^  resignation  to  the  divine  will, 
seeks  not,  but  accepts  when  offered  the  martyr^s  crown  in  godly 
joy  from  the  hand  of  the  giver.  It  was  laid  as  a  serious  charge 
against  Huss,  as  we  have  seen,  that  he  publicly  discussed  con- 
tested articles  of  faith.  In  reference  to  this,  he  says :  "  How 
often  did  Christ  dispute  with  companies  of  the  Jews  and 
priests ;  how  often,  according  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
did  his  disciples,  how  often  have  the  holy  teachers  of  the  church, 
and  the  scholastic  doctors,  disputed  on  the  matters  of  faith."' 

The  principles  of  Wicklif  which  Huss  defended,  contained 
much  that  would  make  him  appear  to  the  advocates  of  the  old 
heirarchical  system  a  very  dangerous  adversary,  a  destructionist ; 
and  Huss  himself,  in  defending  these  principles,  was  led  to  say 
many  things  which  doubtless  were  liable  to  misapprehension. 
We  have  already  remarked  that,  with  Wicklif,  he  looked  upon  it 
as  the  destination  of  the  clergy  to  copy,  in  all  things,  the  example 
of  Christ,  who  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  to 

1  De  deciinis,  opp.  i.  fol.  126»  2. 

S  Tlie  abbot  of  Dola,  in  the  year  1411,  already  Ends  that  Haas  will  die  at  the  stake 
rather  than  recant ;  but  from  his  false  conception  of  hnmility  and  obedience,  taken 
from  the  position  of  Roman  Catholicism,  he  sees  in  this  only  a  want  of  humility,  and 
spiritual  pride.  So  he  says :  Antequam  humiliatus  reTocans  revocanda  de  tuae  su- 
blimitatis  descenderes  pestilenti  cathedra,  ut  yel  sic  tuorum  lapidea  corda  confir* 
mares  te  sequentium,  traderes  te  potaus  flammis  ultriclbns  concremandum.  Antihus- 
sus,  Pes  thes.  ir,  2,  pag.  383. 

*  De  trinitate,  opp.  i.  fol.  1(»7,  2. 
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resemble  him  therefore  in  poverty.  Whatever  the  clergy  obtained 
for  their  support,  should  be  regarded  simply  as  gift  of  free  love. 
The  spontaneous  affection  of  those  for  whose  spiritual  benefit 
they  laboured,  should  afford  them  what  was  necessary  for  the 
body.  But  they  should  require  only  what  was  absolutely  need- 
ftd  for  their  support,  and  nothing  which  ministered  to  super- 
fluity.^ From  the  superfluous  abundance  of  temporal  goods,  he 
derived  the  corruption  of  the  worldly  clergy,^  He  was  forced  to 
complain  that,  especially  in  Bohemia,  the  fourth  part  of  all  the 
landed  estates  were  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy.  Accordingly, 
with  Wicklif,  he  finds  the  princes  to  be  in  the  right ;  and  looks 
upon  it  as  a  work  of  Christian  charity  in  them  to  deprive  the 
clergy  of  that  superfluity  of  earthly  goods  which  they  abused,  and 
which  was  the  means  of  their  corruption.'  Thus  should  the 
clergy  be  brought  back  to  poverty  and  to  the  holy  life  of  the 
primitive  apostolical  church.  This  was  an  error,  indeed,  in  the 
case  of  Huss  as  well  as  of  Wicklif;  an  error  that  was  followed  by 
mischievous  consequences,  and  which  arose  from  their  not  paying 
sufficient  regard  to  the  course  things  had  actually  taken  in  his- 
tory, and  from  their  supposing  that  a  glorious  condition  of  the 
church  connected  with  an  altogether  different  stage  of  progress, 
was  to  be  thus  suddenly  restored  from  without.  In  expres- 
sing these  views,  Huss  attached  them  to  a  proposition  already 
laid  down  by  the  ancient  teachers  of  the  church,  which, 
theoretically  considered,  contained  in  it  a  sublime  truth,  lead- 
ing the  mind  back  to  Christ  himself  and  the  apostles;  but 
which,  empirically  apprehended  and  applied  to  practice,  might 
lead  to  the  overthrow  of  all  social  order;  the  proposition, 
namely,  that  all  rightftd  holding  of  property,  in  the  sight  of  God, 
was  conditioned  on  the  subjective  worth  of  the  owner;  that 
ownership  could  be  predicted  only  of  the  righteous ;  in  support 
of  which  it  was  already  customary  among  the  ancients  to  quote 
Prov.  xvii.  6,  according  to  the  Septuagint  version  and  the  Vul- 

1  Compare  his  tract  Be  decimis,  of  the  year  1412. 

S  Cum  plus  qnam  qoarta  pars  regni  sit  dOToluta  ad  manum  mortoam.  De  abla- 
ttone  bonoram,  toI.  i.  1412,  opp.  i.  fol.  122,  2. 

3  L.  c.  fol.  120,  2 :  Rectifioatio  fadllima  deri  ad  ritam  Christi  et  apostolomm  et 
pertinentior  laids,  ne  ipd  derid  yivant  Christo  ooatrarie,  yidetur  esse  eleemosTiiarum 
subtraetio  et  collatanim  ablatio. 
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gate.  Now  when  this  proposition  was  employed  in  justification 
of  the  act  of  depriving  the  unworthy  of  their  property,  the  con- 
sequences, no  doubt,  would  be  very  bad.  Huss  cites,  iii  favour 
of  it,  1  Cor.  iii.  21.^  To  the  same  category  belongs,  also,  his 
defence  of  Wicklifs  proposition  that  no  man  is  lord  over  any 
possession,  no  man  can  be  king,  or  bishop,  if  he  is  in  mortal  sin. 
Huss  distinguished  three  kinds  of  property,  that  grounded  in 
nature,  that  grounded  in  civil  law,  and  that  proceeding  from 
grace  and  justice.  It  never  entered  his  thoughts  to  make 
sovereignty  and  supreme  authority  dependant  on  the  personal 
worth  of  the  incumbent,  or  to  approve  of  rebellion  against 
authority  not  so  founded.  The  very  distinction  just  set  forth 
stood  opposed  to  any  such  mode  of  apprehending  and  applying 
the  proposition.  He  affirms  what,  rightly  understood,  could  not 
be  denied,  that  mortal  sin  infected  not  the  whole  life  only,  but  as 
well  every  single  action  of  the  man  in  detail ;  that  everything 
depended  on  the  governing  disposition,  which  gave  to  everything 
its  moral  character.  But  nothing  could  be  gained  by  this ; 
nothing  but  mischief  could  ensue  when  a  proposition,  correct  in 
itself,  was  so  paradoxically  expressed,  and  applied  to  questions  of 
right,  a  province  of  life  where  it  ought  never  to  be  applied.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  barren,  subtle  method  of  scholasticism  in  which 
the  fifteenth  century  was  still  entangled  to  a  far  greater  degree 
than  the  flourishing  period  of  scholasticism  had  been  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  Huss  would  not  have  expended  so  much  labour 
in  demonstrating  a  point  so  unfruitful  in  its  practical  application 
and  so  liable  to  be  misapprehended.  But  Huss  defends  Iiimself 
against  the  reproach,  that  by  his  mode  of  representing  office  as 
being  conditioned  on  the  personal  worth  of  the  holder,  he  destroyed 
its  objective  efficiency.  He  says,  "  we  concede  that  a  bad  pope, 
bishop,  or  priest,  is  an  unworthy  minister  of  those  sacraments  by 
which  God  baptizes  and  consecrates,  or  in  other  ways  operates 
for  the  advancement  of  his  church.  But  in  the  same  way  he 
ordains  much  that  is  good  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
devil  as  his  minister,  being  very  mighty,  glorious,  and  praise- 
worthy in  this,  that  he  effects  such  glorious  ends  by  so  reprobate 

1  Temporales  autem  domini  procedentes  secandum  caritatis  regmam  Juste  poni- 
dent  ilia  temporalia,  cum  joatorum  sunt  omnia.      De  ablat.  bon.,  opp.  i.  fol.  119,  2. 
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a  minister.      But  the  minister  effects  it  to  his  own  condemna- 
tion."^ 

We  have  already  remarked  that  the  adversaries  of  Huss^  who 
would  have  been  very  glad  to  represent  him  as  an  opponent  of 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  since  this  would  have  served 
beyond  anything  else  to  fix  upon  him  the  charge  of  heresy,  availed 
themselves  for  this  purpose  (perverting  his  words)  of  that  spiri- 
tual apprehension  of  this  sacrament  in  its  significance  for  the 
internal  Christian  life,  which  was  made  specially  prominent  by 
Huss  in  his  preaching.  As  Huss  ever  laid  great  stress  on  the 
expression  that  Christ  is  himself  the  bread  of  the  soul,  the  pro- 
vision for  eternal  life,  his  enemies  seized  on  such  expressions  to 
create  a  suspicion  that  he  did  not  really  believe  in  the  flesh  and 
blood  of  Christ  in  the  Lord's  supper,  as  that  into  which  the  bread 
and  wine  had  been  transformed.  It  was  the  whispering  about  of 
such  a  suspicion  which  seems  to  have  led  Huss  to  compose  his 
tract  De  Corpore  Christu  In  this  treatise  also,  we  see  how  he 
gives  prominence  only  to  the  practical  side  of  religion  ;  how  very 
far  he  is  fix)m  wishing  to  contend  against  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation.  He  portrays,  in  this  tract,  first  the  character  of  the^ 
gross  Jews  (grossi  Judaei),  who  would  not  acknowledge  Christ 
to  be  the  bread  of  the  soul,  who  said  the  body  of  Christ  was 
broken,  comminuted  with  the  teeth,  seen  with  the  bodily  eyes, 
and  touched  with  the  hands.  We  recognize  here  the  same  class  of 
people  that  appeared  first  against  Berenger,  who,  for  the  purpose 
of  cutting  off  all  possibility  of  a  spiritual  apprehension  of  the 
mystery,  selected  the  most  carefully-sought  crass  style  of  expres- 
sion respecting  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  supper,  and  who  were 
ready  to  detect,  in  every  more  spiritual  mode  of  expression,  a 
denial  of  transubstantiation.  He  says  of  these  people  that  in 
grossness  of  apprehension  they  were  to  be  compared  with' those 
Jews  who  murmured  against  Christ  in  the  synagogue  of  Caper- 
naum (John  vi.).  He  joins  those  opponents  of  the  crass  phrase- 
ology respecting  the  body  of  Christ  produced  by  the  consecration, 
Hugo  de  St  Victor,  Hildebert  of  Mans,  and  even  Innocent  IH., 
in  saying  that  "  Christ  is  manducated  spiritually.  He  abides  in 
his  divinity  and  his  body  wholly  in  heaven,  and  he  abides  in 

1  Retponsio  ad  tcripta  Paletx,  opp.  {.,  fol.  266. 
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his  divinity  and  bis  humanity  wholly  within  the  heart,  so  long 
as  the  sacrament  is  with  thee.  Bat  when  thou  art  not  receiving 
the  sacrament,  and  art  without  mortal  sin,  although  he  does  not 
sacramentally  and  in  his  humanity  abide  in  thee,  he  still,  in  his 
divinity  and  through  grace,  dwells  in  thy  heart."  He  thinks  it 
of  importance  to  note,  distinctly,  that  what  the  senses  perceive 
is  one  things  and  what  the  eye  of  faith  discerns,  quite  another,  a 
distinction  which  could  be  made  without  affecting  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation. 

Meantime  the  cause  of  Huss  assumed  a  much  darker  aspect 
in  the  Boman  court.  The  report  of  Archbishop  Zbynek  relative 
to  the  Bohemian  disturbances  met  with  a  far  more  cordial  recep- 
tion than  the  appeal  of  Huss,  which  was  scarcely  noticed.  The 
pope  committed  the  matter  for  investigation  into  the  hands  of 
Cardinal  Otto  of  Colonna,  the  same  who  was  afterwards  chosen 
pope  by  the  council  of  Constance.  This  cardinal  confirmed  the 
sentence  passed  by  Archbishop  Zbynek,  and  cited  Huss  to  appear 
at  Bologna,  where  the  pope  was  then  residing.  This  mode  of 
proceeding  aroused  the  indignation  of  the  important  party  of 
Huss  in  Bohemia.  Huss  and  his  friends  could  with  justice  affirm 
'that,  owing  to  the  great  number  of  his  enemies  in  Grermany,  it 
would  not  be  safe  for  him  to  undertake  such  a  journey ;  that  it 
would  be  sacrificing  his  life  for  nothing.  In  truth,  the  worst, 
and  nothing  >)ut  the  worst,  was  to  be  expected,  even  should  Huss 
succeed  in  getting  to  the  Boman  court,  where  there  were  so 
many  to  whom  he  had  made  himself  odious  by  attacking  the 
corruptions  that  prevailed  at  that  court.^  Queen  Sophia  used 
all  her  interest  in  behalf  of  her  father  confessor.  Wenceslaus, 
who  looked  upon  Archbishop  Zbynek  as  the  author  of  all  the 

1  The  abbot  of  Dola,  in  his  dialogue  written  in  the  year  1414,  repretenti  the 
'*  Goos$t*  that  is,  Huss,  his  name  signifying  this  in  the  Bohemian  language,  as  say- 
ing, "  I  hare  many  reasons  for  not  obeying  the  citation  to  Rome.  It  was  my  inten- 
tion, at  first,  to  appear  there ;  but  my  counsel  and  the  counsel  of  tbe  other  party 
wrote  me,  that  I  should  not  come,  because  it  would  be  sacrificing  my  life  to  no 
purpose.  I  refused,  then,  because  I  did  not  wish  to  neglect  the  people  in  the  word 
of  Ood,  nor  to  expose  my  life  when  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  it ;  for  when  a  man 
stands  before  him  as  his  judge,  whose  sins  he  has  recklessly  attacked,  he  manifeaUy 
gives  himself  up  to  death."  To  this  his  antagonist  replied :  '*  Huss,  placing  his 
confidence  in  God,  had  nothing  to  fear,  and,  after  the  example  of  Christ,  ought  to 
haye  appeared  even  before  an  uigust  judge."  Staph.  Dol.  dialogus  rolatiUs,  Fti 
iy.,  2,  pag.  464  et  466  auca  et  passer. 
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disturbances,  the  man  who  had  brought  his  kingdom  imder  sus- 
picion, wrote  in  favour  of  Huss  to  the  pope  in  Bologna  and  to 
the  college  of  Cardinals.  He  begged  the  pope  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  whole  process,  to  impose  silence  on  the  enemies  of  Huss, 
to  suppress  the  dispute  concerning  the  books  of  Wicklif ;  since  it 
was  evident,  that  in  his  kingdom  no  man  had  fallen  into  error  or 
heresy  by  occasion  of  those  writings.  "  It  is  our  will,  too" — he 
wrote — "  that  Bethlehem  Chapel^  which,  for  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  saving  good  of  the  people,  we  have  endowed  with  iran- 
chises  for  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  should  stand,  and  should 
be  confirmed  in  its  privileges ;  so  that  its  patrons  may  not  be  de- 
prived of  their  rights  of  patronage,  and  that  Master  Huss  (whom 
he  styles  the  loyal,  devout,  and  beloved)  may  be  established  over 
this  chapel  and  preach  the  word  of  God  in  peace.**  He  demanded 
of  the  pope,  moreover,  that  the  personal  citation  of  Huss  should 
be  revoked ;  and  if  any  one  had  anything  to  object  to  him,  that 
he  should  present  his  objections  there  within  the  realm  and 
before  the  University  of  Prague,  or  some  other  competent  tribu- 
nal.^ ^ng  Wenzel  sent,  in  company  with  this  letter  to  the  pope. 
Doctor  Nass,  and  Master  John  Cardinalis  of  Beinstein,  a  man 
often  employed  in  embassies,  a  firiend  of  Huss,  and  one  who 
afterwards  took  an  important  part  in  the  Hussite  movements ; 
and  they  were  to  request  the  pope  to  send  a  legate  to  Bohemia  at 
the  kingf  s  expense.  He  also  wrote  to  Cardinal  Colonna ;  and 
requested  him  to  come  to  Prague  himself,  and  inform  himself  of 
the  actual  state  of  things  by  personal  observation.  He  directed 
that  the  pope  should  be  informed  by  Doctor  Nass,  to  whom  the 
pope  was  a  personal  firiend,  that  nothing  but  his  respect  for  the 
pope  prevented  him  from  bringing  the  author  of  all  these  dis- 
turbances in  his  kingdom  to  condign  punishment.  Huss  at  the 
same  time  sent  with  these  persons  three  procurators  to  Rome,  as 
his  representatives  and  advocates  in  the  canying  on  of  the  pro- 
cess— ^his  friend,  Master  Jesenic,  a  jurist,  and  two  doctors  of 
theology.  Cardinal  Colonna  had  already,  in  February  1411, 
pronounced  sentence  of  excommunication  in  contumaciam  against 
Huss,  for  not  obeying  the  citation.     Still,  however,  the  pope  was 

1  The  letter,  according  to  a  manuscript  in  the  Imperial  library  at  Vienna,  in 
Palacky  iii.  1.  p.  258,  and  the  letter  to  the  cardinals,  in  Pelzel,  Urkundenbuch 
Nr.  221, 

VOL.  IX.  2  A 
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moved  by  the  intercession  of  the  king  to  take  the  cause  out  of  the 
hands  of  Colonna,  and  to  appoint  a  new  commission ;  among  the 
members  of  which  we  may  mention  Cardinal  Francisco  a  Zaba- 
rellis,  archbishop  of  Florence,  as  one  who,  on  account  of  his  dis- 
position to  favour  reform,  stood  better  affected  towards  Huss  than 
many  others.  Meanwhile  Archbishop  Zbynek  had  made  every 
exertion  through  his  delegates  at  Bologna  to  prevent  the  course 
already  taken  against  Huss,  ayd  his  citation  from  being  revoked. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  most  lavish  in  his  presents,  sending 
horses,  vases,  and  costly  rings,  to  the  pope,  and  other  gifts  of  the 
same  kind  to  the  cardinals.*  But,  through  some  unknown  influ- 
ence, the  cause  was  afterwards  transferred  to  Cardinal  Brancas 
alone,  who,  in  spite  of  all  the  remonstrances  made  by  the  procu- 
rators of  Huss,  kept  the  whole  affair  in  suspense  for  a  year  and  a 
half.  Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  the  excommunication  of  Huss  had 
not  been  revoked,  the  archbishop  regarded  it  as  valid,  and  had  it 
published  in  all  the  churches  except  two,  whose  rectors  declined 
to  read  it.  As  regards  the  procurators  of  Huss,  since  they  per- 
sisted in  demanding  that  his  cause  should  undergo  a  new  investi- 
gation, some  of  them  were  thrown  into  prison,  the  others  returned 
back  to  Prague  when  they  saw  that  nothing  was  to  be  done.  At 
length.  Cardinal  Brancas  brought  up  the  process  against  Huss. 
The  former  sentence  was  confirmed  with  additional  severity.  The 
cardinal  issued  a  public  declaration,  styling  Huss  a  heresiMx;h, 
and  laying  the  city  where  he  resided  under  interdict.*  Archbishop 
Zbynek  carried  this  measure  into  effect,  and  the  interdict  was 
imposed  on  Prague.  But  Huss  and  his  friends  did  not  consider 
themselves  bound  by  these  arbitrary  sentences,  passed  without 
giving  both  parties  a  hearing.  King  Wenzel,  whose  remon- 
strances addressed  to  the  archbishop  had  had  so  little  effect, 
warmly  espoused  the  side  of  Huss.  The  clergy  who  were  inclined 
to  observe  the  interdict,  had  to  endure  violent  persecutions ;  their 
goods  were  confiscated ;  many  of  them  fled  the  country.  Thus 
the  contest  between  the  clergy  and  the  secular  power  in  Bohemia, 
seemed  to  have  reached  its  acme ;  when  the  whole  affair  took 


1  Chronic,  univen.  Prag.    Ms.  in  Palacky  iii.  1,  8.  264,  and  compare  what  Master 
Jcnseric  sajs  on  the  matter  of  the  hribes  in  his  protest.    Huss  opp.  i.,  fol.  832. 

2  See  the  report  giyen  by  Huss  himself,  which  may  serve  as  the  authority  for  the 
facts  related  in  the  foregoing  pages.    Opp.  i.,  fol.  86  sq. 
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another  turOy  and  a  hope  began  to  be  cherished  that  the  present 
commotions  would  yet  be  hashed  to  rest.  Zbynek  was  forced  to 
perceive  that  he  was  too  weak  to  carry  through  his  purpose  in 
opposition  to  the  king  and  the  party  of  Huss.  Reflecting  that  the 
schism  in  the  church  still  continued  to  subsist,  looking  at  the 
feebleness  of  Pope  John,  who  made  himself  every  day  more  odious 
by  his  abominable  life,  and  his  disgraceful  adminbtration,  Zbynek 
could  not  hope  for  assistance  from  the  Roman  court ;  and,  besides, 
Pope  John  was  too  deeply  involved  in  other  afiairs  lying  nearer 
his  heart,  to  be  able  to  bestow  any  particular  attention  on  the 
disturbances  in  Bohemia.  The  archbishop  was  forced,  therefore, 
to  the  conviction,  that,  if  he  pushed  matters  to  the  extreme,  he 
would  only- run  the  risk  of  losing  all  his  authority  in  Bohemia; 
a  result  which  would  be  inevitable,  if  sharper  spiritual  measures 
were  continually  resorted  to,  while  yet  every  one  of  them  was 
trifled  with.  Hence  he  was  the  rather  inclined,  for  the  sake  of 
saving  his  authority,  finaUy  to  give  way  to  the  efforts  of  the  king 
and  of  the  university  for  the  restoration  of  pekce,  and  to  offer  his 
hand  for  reconciliation. 

In  the  beginning  of  July,  1411,  a  committee  was  appointed, 
consisting  of  ten, — ^princes,  notables  of  the  secular  and  spiritual 
orders — persons  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  preceding  contro- 
versies, to  devise  the  best  means  for  establishing  peace  in  Bohe- 
mia. Wenzel,  Archbishop  Zbynek,  and  both  parties  pledged 
themselves  to  submit  to  the  decision  of  this  committee.^  They 
settled  upon  the  following  terms  of  agreement :  King  Wences- 
laus  and  the  archbishop  should  both  write  to  the  pope,  and  the 
latter  report  to  him,  that  no  heresies  existed  in  Bohemia ;  a  new 
inquiry,  however,  should  be  made  into  this  matter,  and,  if  any- 
thing of  a  heretical  character  might  still  be  found,  it  should  be 
condignly  punished.  Zbynek  should  obtain  the  pope's  consent, 
that  if  any  person  belonging  to  the  Bohemian  realm,  of  the 
secular  or  spiritual  order,  lay  under  the  ban,  this  should  be 
removed  by  the  pope;  both  parties  should  recal  their  procurators 
from  Rome,  and  be  satisfied  with  the  decision  of  the  king ;  the 
archbishop  should  remove  the  ban  and  interdict ;  and,  on  the 

1  See  the  report  of  Peniel,  with  the  doonmenti  in  the  hiitorieal  work  aboTe  dted, 
end  the  nmmtiw  hj  Hum  quoted  on  the  preceding  pege. 

2  a2 
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other  handy  the  king  should  restore  the  salaries  which  had  been 
withholden  from  the  clergy,  and  release  such  as  were  under 
arrest.  Zbynek  actually  drew  up  such  a  letter  to  the  pope, 
reporting  that  no  heresies  were  propagated  in  Bohemia,  and 
requesting  him  to  remove  the  excommunication  which  had  been 
pronounced  on  Huss,  and  to  revoke  the  citation  which  had  been 
served  on  him.^  In  connection  with  this  compact,  Huss  laid 
before  the  university  of  Prague,  in  official  form,  near  the  begin- 
ning of  January,  in  this  year,  1411,  a  confession  of  faith  designed 
to  vindicate  himself  against  those  aspersions  which  had  been  cast 
upon  his  orthodoxy,  which  confession  was  to  be  transmitted  to 
Rome.  Huss  declares  in  this  paper,  that  "  to  show  due  obedience 
to  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ  and  to  its  supreme  head,  1  am 
ready  to  give  to  every  man  an  account  of  the  £aith  that  is  in  me, 
and  confess  with  my  whole  heart  that  Jesus  Christ  is  true  God 
and  true  man,  that  his  whole  law  is  of  such  stable  truth,  that 
not  one  jot  or  tittle  thereof  can  fail ;  next  that  his  church  is  so 
firmly  established  on  the  firm  rock,  that  the  gates  of  hell  can 
never  prevail  against  it ;  and  I  am  ready,  trusting  on  my  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  to  endure  the  punishment  of  a  terrible  death, 
sooner  than  consciously  to  say  anything  which  would  be  contrary 
to  the  will  of  Christ  and  of  his  church."  And  so  he  testified 
that  he  had  been  falsely  accused  before  the  apostolical  see  by  his 
enemies.  Among  these  false  accusations,  he  cites  the  fi>llowing : 
that  he  had  taught  the  people  that  the  substance  of  the  bread  and 
wine  still  remained  after  the  consecration ;  that  at  the  elevation 
of  the  host,  Christ's  body  was  present,  but  not  when  it  was  set 
down  again ;  that  a  priest  in  mortal  sin  could  not  consecrate ;' 
that  the  lords  should  deprive  the  clergy  of  their  temporal  goods ; 

1  See  the  letter  in  the  Works  of  Huss,  i.,  fol.  S7,  2. 

S  Huss  in  his  work  on  Tythes  has  distinctly  expressed  this  conviction  of  his 
respecting  the  objective  character  of  sacramental  acts  independent  of  the  subjectiTe 
character  of  the  person  administering  them :  Cum  non  yirtute  propria,  sed  dei  haec 
faciunt  satis  rite  prosunt  ecdesiae.  De  dednus,  opp.  i.  fol.  Id4, 1.  He  was  actually 
accused  of  haying  asserted  in  his  sermons  about  the  year  1399,  that  only  a  priest  in 
the  state  of  grace  and  not  one  chargeable  with  mortal  sin  can  truly  consecrate ;  but 
Huss  was  able  to  appeal  to  the  fact,  that,  from  the  first  year  of  his  active  labours  as 
a  preacher  and  onward,  he  had  uniformly  taught  the  opposite  to  this.  Comp.  Depos. 
test,  in  the  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1837,  1.  p.  127. 
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that  tythes  ought  not  to  be  paid  ;^  that  indulgences  were  nothing;' 
that  he  had  advised  to  the  employment  of  the  secular  sword 
against  the  clergy ;  that  he  had  taught  some  heresy  or  other,  or 
drawn  the  people  aside  from  the  right  faith ;  that  he  had  driven 
the  Grermans  from  the  University  of  Prague,  etc.* 

We  may  observe  it  as  a  thing  of  no  rare  occurrence  in  great 
epochs  of  the  history  of  the  wcnrld,  where  one  mode  of  thinking 
and  feeling  has  been  brought  into  direct  conflict  with  its  opposite, 
and  by  means  of  such  conflict  the  way  is  preparing  for  new  and 
important  developments,  thatwhentheseantagonisms  havearrived 
at  their  utmost  tension,  a  way  of  compromise  or  adjustment  from 
some  foreign  quarter  seems  to  be  ready  prepared  for  the  occasion. 
A  superficial  view  of  history  might  lead  one  to  suppose,  that  now, 
if  some  other  disturbing  cause  had  not  interfered  to  prevent  the 
adoption  of  this  compromise,  and  if  but  this  or  that  means  had 
been  added  by  a  cunning  policy,  the  whole  course  of  events 
would  have  taken  an  altogether  different  direction.  But,  on  the 
contrary,  we  should  understand,  that  such  a  compromise  as 
would  seem  desirable  by  those  who  contemplate  the  case  only 
from  the  outside,  and  are  simply  wishing  for  quiet  and  peace, 
without  any  sympathy  for  the  internal  struggle  of  the  antago- 
nistic forces,  is  a  thing  idle  and  nugatory  in  itself,  bearing  within 
it  the  causes  of  its  failure,  the  seeds  of  its  own  frustration ;  for  it 
is  utterly  impossible  to  sesrer  by  outward  interference  the  threads 
of  history,  to  force  back  again  by  some  diplomatic  mediation  or 
other,  deep-grounded  antagonisms  taken  in  the  midst  of  their 
development.  The  impelling  principles  and  ideas,  which  con- 
stitute history,  are  of  mightier  force  than  the  purposes  and  designs 
of  men.  This  was  seen  in  the  present  instance.  The  reform 
tendency  which  had  begun  with  Militz,  and  had  been  continually 
developing  itself,  and  which  must,  finally,  come  into  inevitable 
conflict  with  the  hierarchical  system — the  antagonism  between 
the  two  tendencies  in  the  Bohemian  church,  which  from  this  time 

1  Hum  hftd  not  assetted  this  unconditioiiaUy ;  but  only  that  if  the  clergy  yiolat^d 
their  duty  and  abnsed  their  ix>wer,  they  might  be  depriyed  of  the  tythes. 

3  Hum  had  hitherto  ipoken  only  against  the  abuse  of  indulgences  by  such  as 
made  a  trade  of  spiritoal  things ;  not  against  the  right  of  granting  indulgences 
itself,  with  regard  to  which  right  it  was  still  under  controrersy  how  far  it  extended. 

S  This  confession  is  in  the  Works  of  Huss,  but  more  correctly  printed  in  PeUeb 
Urkundenbuch  Nr.  280. 
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became  daily  more  distinctly  pronounced,  could  not  be  sup- 
pressed by  the  momentary  interest  of  the  king  and  the  archbishop, 
and  by  a  compromise  of  their  respective  policies.  Although, 
for  the  moment,  the  letter  of  the  compact  might  actually  be 
fulfill^  by  all  the  parties  concerned,  yet  sooner  or  later  would 
the  more  deep-grounded  antagonism  again  come  to  an  out- 
break. Archbishop  Zbynek,  however,  could  hardly  be  quite 
in  earnest  about  this  compromise.  He  could  not  become 
reconciled  with  the  anti-hierarchical  party  in  Bohemia  ;  nor 
could  they,  any  more,  abandon  their  principles.  In  truth, 
Zbynek  afterwards  expressly  declared  in  his  exculpatory  letter  to 
the  king,  that  he  could  not  report  to  the  pope  that  priests 
who  did  not  observe  the  interdict,  should  not  be  regarded  as 
punishable.  He  must  once  more  complain,  that  what  he  called 
heresy  was  preached  by  many  clergymen,  and  that  he  was  not 
permitted  to  apply  his  ecclesiastical  power  of  punishing  to  those 
who  set  forth  erroneous  doctrines.  It  did  not  require,  therefore, 
the  dissatisfaction  with  King  Wenzel,  who,  as  Zbynek  pretended, 
had  failed  in  Ailfilling  the  conditions  of  the  compromise,  to  pre- 
vent the  archbishop  from  complying  with  his  part  of  the  agree- 
ment. Since  then  he  could  not  but  foresee  that  under  these 
circumstances  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  maintain  his 
authority  in  Bohemia,  or  to  carry  out  his  measures  by  force,  he 
resolved,  instead  of  Ailfilling  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  to  quit 
Bohemia  for  the  present,  and  to  seek  assistance  from  Wenzel^s 
brother,  King  Sigismund,  in  Ofen.^  In  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember of  the  year  1411,  he  carried  this  resolution  into  effect. 
But  death  surprised  him  before  he  could  have  an  interview  with 
King  Sigismund.* 

1  The  abbot  of  Dola  rightly  apprehended  the  state  of  the  case  from  hU  own  pmnt 
of  view,  as  we  see  from  what  he  says  respecting  the  flight  of  the  archbishop :  Affeo- 
tns  taedio  (sciens,  quod  metus  pro  tempore  etiam  in  constantem  Tirum  cadere  possit) 
panlulnm  abscondit  se,  dum  dimissa  sui  episcopatus  pontificali  cathedra  exivit  de 
terra  et  dioecesi  proprii^  Bohemia. 

3  If  we  may  credit  the  abbot  of  Dola,  this  was  represented  by  the  Hussite  party  as 
a  dirine  judgment,,  of  which  interpretation,  howeyer,  not  a  trace  is  to  be  found  in 
the  writings  of  Husi.  The  abbot  views  it  rather  in  the  light  of  a  martyrdom,  in 
which  the  archbishop  passes  away  in  the  midst  of  contests  to  receive  the  crown  of 
victory.  He  says  :  M.  Hos  se  et  suam  rebelUonem  justificans  magna  cum  laetitia 
eum  fuis  omnibus  vooiferans  affirmabat,  eundem  antistitem,  tanquam  primum  et  capi- 
talem  adversarium  suum,  in  vindietam  et  causae  suae  triumphum  sic  esse  tanquam 
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The  successor  of  Zbynek  was  not  inclined  to  take  a  very  lively 
interest  in  church  controversies ;  and  if  an  event  had  not  soon 
after  happened  by  which  the  opposite  parties  were  necessarily 
thrown  into  a  more  violent  and  important  contest  with  each  other 
than  any  which  had  yet  occurred,  a  temporary  truce  might  have 
ensued.  The  individual  who  assumed  the  archiepiscopal  dignity 
was  a  man  on  good  terms  with  King  Wenceslaus,  quite  ignorant 
of  theological  matters  and  ecclesiastical  afiairsy  and  who  would 
have  been  glad  to  let  eveiything  go  on  quietly,  a  man  who  had  been 
elevated  to  this  post  for  reasons  quite  different  from  a  spiritual 
all.  This  was  Albic  of  Unitzow,  the  king's  physician,  who,  after 
obtaining  some  reputation  as  a  medical  author,  had  but  recently 
passed  through  the  inferior  spiritual  grades,  and  was  already  at 
an  advanced  period  of  life.  To  him,  peace  was  the  most  desirable 
of  all  things.  But  where  so  many  combustible  materials  were 
present,  it  required  but  a  small  spark  to  set  everything  in  flames. 
An  occasion  of  this  sort  grew  out  of  circumstances  connected 
with  the  entrance  of  the  new  archbishop  upon  his  office,  though 
without  any  fault  of  his  own.  The  papal  legate,  who  bore  the 
pallium  to  the  newly  appointed  primate,  was  directed  at  the  same 
time  to  publish  the  bull,  put  forth  in  a  manner  worthy  of  himself 
by  Pope  John  XXIH.,  pronouncing  in  the  most  awful  forms  tlie 
curse  of  the4>an  on  the  pope's  enemy.  King  Ladislaus  of  Naples, 
adherent  of  Gregory  XII.,  as  on  a  heretic,  a  schismatic,  a  man 
guilty  of  high  treason  against  the  majesty  of  God ;  and  proclaim- 
ing a  crusade  for  the  destruction  of  his  party ;  together  with  a 
bull  granting  full  indulgence  to  all  who  took  part  in  this  crusade. 
All  who  personally  bore  arms  in  this  crusade  were  promised,  if 
they  truly  repented  and  confessed  themselves  (which,  in  this  con- 
nection, surely  could  mean  nothing  but  a  mere  form,)  the  for- 
giveness of  their  sins,  as  fully  as  in  participating  in  any  other 
crusade.  Following  the  example  of  cupidity  set  up  by  Boni&ce 
IX.,  this  bull  offered  the  like  indulgence  to  those  also  who  would 
contribute  as  much  in  money,  as  in  proportion  to  their  means, 
they  would  have  expended  by  actively  engaging  in  this  crusade 
for  the  space  of  a  month.  The  papal  legate,  who  from  what  he 
had  heard  about  Huss  mig^t  probably  expect  to  meet  with  oppo- 

profugum  exstinctum.   On  the  oontrtry,  says  he :  ut  sui  certaminis  optunae  retiibu- 
tionis  reciperet  praemla.    Antihussus,  Pez  {▼.  2,  pag.  418  ft  419. 
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sition  on  his  part^  requested  archbishop  Albic  to  suminon  Huss 
before  him,  and,  in  the  archbishop's  presence,  demanded  of  him 
whether  he  would  obey  the  apostolical  mandates  t  Huss  declared 
that  he  was  ready  witli  all  his  heart  to  obey  the  apostolical  man- 
dates. Then  said  the  legate  to  the  archbishop  :  ^^  Do  you  see  t  the 
master  is  quite  ready  to  obey  the  apostolical  mandates  t"  But 
Huss  rejoined:  ^^  My  lord,  understand  me  well.  I  said  I  am  ready, 
with  all  my  heart,  to  fulfil  the  apostolical  mandates ;  but  I  call 
apostolical  mandates  the  doctrines  of  the  apostles  of  Christ ;  and 
so  far  as  the  papal  mandates  agree  with  these,  so  &r  I  will  obey 
them  most  willingly.  But  if  I  see  anything  in  them  at  variance 
with  these,  I  shaJl  not  obey,  even  though  the  stake  were  star- 
ing me  in  the  fiice.*'^  In  fact  he  was  too  deeply  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  the  gospel  not  to  turn  with  disgust  from  such  papal 
bulls  as  these.  He  had  the  good  of  souls  too  near  at  heart  not 
to  feel  constrained,  by  a  sort  of  necessity,  to  prevent  the  corrup- 
tion and  ruin  which  must  accrue  to  religion  and  morality,  fix>m 
the  execution  of  such  bulls.  He  had  until  now,  as  we  have  seen, 
simply  attacked  the  abuses  in  the  matter  of  indulgences,  practised 
by  the  vricked  clergy.  He  was  now  led  to  enter  more  deeply 
into  the  whole  subject ;  and  by  so  doing  would,  of  necessity,  be 
led  also  to  advance  another  stage  in  his  attacks  upon  the  pope. 
King  Wenzel,  who  was  incapable  of  calculating  the  consequences 
of  this  afiair,  was  induced  fix)m  motives  of  policy  to  grant  his 
consent  to  the  publication  of  the  bull.  The  forms  of  absolu- 
tion, drawn  up  in  accordance  with  this  bull,  were  such  that 
Stephen  Paletz,  thus  fer  the  friend  of  Huss,  and  then  dean  of  the 
theological  faculty,  himself  first  directed  the  attention  of  Huss  to 
the  objectionable  features  in  them,  and  declared  to  him  that  such 
things  ought  not  to  be  approved.     Huss  says  of  Paletz  :  "  If  he 

1  RequiMtus  coram  Pragensi  archiepiscopo  Albico  per  legates  Romani  Pontificis 
Joannis  XXIII.,  an  Telim  mandatit  apostolicis  obedire,  respondl,  qaod  affecto  oor- 
dialiter  iniplere  mandata  apostoUca.  Legati  yero  habentes  pro  ooavertibili  maadata 
apoBtolica  et  mandata  Romani  Pontifids,  aestimabant,  quod  yellem  erectionem 
crucia  contra  regem  Apuliae  Ladislaum  et  contra  omnem  gentem  sibi  subditam 
et  contra  Gregorium  XII.  populo  praedicare.  Unde  dioebant  legati:  Ecce  domint 
archiepiscope !  ipse  jam  mandatia  domini  nostri  ynlt  parere.  Quibui  dizi :  Domini 
intelligatis  me.  Ego  dixi,  quod  affecto  cordialiter  implere  mandata  apostolica  et 
ipsis  omnino  obedire  scd  toco  mandata  apostolica  doctrinas  apostolomm  Chriatii  et 
de  qnanto  mandata  Pontificis  ooncordayerint  cum  mandatis  et  doctrinis  apostolicis, 
secundum  regulam  legis  Christi,  de  taato  toIo  iptis  paratissime  obedire.  Sed  si  quid 
adversi  concepero,  non  obediam,  etiamsi  ignem  pro  combustions  mei  corporis  i 
oculis  praeponatis.    Responsio  ad  scriptum  octo  doctorum,  opp.  i.,  fol.  293,  2. 
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confesses  the  trath^  he  will  own  that,  in  relation  to  the  articles  of 
absolution  which  he  was  the  first  to  make  known  to  me^  he 
declared  them  to  contain  palpable  errors."^  Hnss,  therefore, 
might  still  be  hoping  to  stand^united  with  his  old  friends  in  this 
contest.  But  the  contraiy  was  soon  manifest.  The  oppo- 
site temper  of  the  men  must  needs  come  forth  to  the  light, 
when  the  question  to  be  decided  was,  as  at  present,  whether 
the  cause  of  evangelical  truth  should  appear  paramount  to  all 
temporal  and  churchly  interests.  And  in  the  minds  of  Stephen 
Paletz  and  Stanislaus  of  Znaim  the  course  to  be  taken  in  such  a 
crisis  seems  to  have  been  already  decided  by  impressions  left  at 
an  earlier  date,  and  the  force  of  which  could  never  be  lost  on  men 
of  their  stamp,  who  had  no  idea  of  becoming  martyrs  for  the 
cause  of  gospel  truth.  Among  the  persons  sent  by  King  Wen- 
ceslans,  in  the  year  1408,  as  envoys  to  Pope  John  at  Bologna,  to 
treat  for  his  vote  in  fevour  of  that  prince  as  a  candidate  for  the 
imperial  dignity,  were  these  two  individuals;  and  the  stand 
which  they  had  taken  until  this  time,  amid  the  controversies  in 
Bohemia,  may  have  brought  it  about — unless,  perhaps,  it  was 
brought  about  by  the  fireedom  of  their  remarks  on  the  way — 
that  they  were  cast  into  prison  and  deprived  of  all  they  possessed. 
It  was  only  by  the  interposition  of  the  college  of  cardinals  that 
they  recovered  their  liberty.  Huss  certainly  had  just  reasons  for 
suspecting  that  they  were  intimidated  by  this  danger,  into  which 
they  had  been  brought  by  the  free  expression  of  their  opinions, 
and  that  they  meant  to  be  more  cautious  for  the  Aiture.  He 
says  of  Stanislaus,  he  had  boldly  defended  those  forty- five  articles 
in  the  convocation  of  the  university^  and  continued  to  do  so  till 
he  was  forced  to  write  the  contrary,  till  he  was  oppressed  by  the 
court  of  Rome,  and  robbed  of  his  property  by  him  whom  he  now 
calls  head  of  the  holy  Catholic  church.'  And  in  replying  to  a 
statement  of  Stanislaus,  that  the  pope  was  the  safest  refuge  for 
all  the  faithful,  Huss  remarked  that  Christ,  with  infinitely  more 
ease,  could  have  prepared  a  safer  place  of  refuge  for  Stanislaus 
and  Paletz,  than  in  the  Roman  court,  by  enabling  them  to  arrive 

1  Si  enim  Tult  Teritatem,  fateri,  recognosoet,  quod  articnloe  absolutionnm,  qnot 
ipse  mihi  manu  sua  praeMntaverat,  dice  bat  esse  erroret  manu  palpabilet.  Retp.  ad 
•cript.  Steph.  PaleU,  opp.  i.  fol.  264,  2. 

S  Resp.  ad  script.  Stanit^lni  de  Zoojma,  opp.  i.  fol.  288,  1. 
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at  the  certain  truth  in  a  doubtful  matter  without  subjecting  them 
to  robbery  and  imprisonment.^  Intimidated  in  this  way  already, 
the  two  men  were  not  disposed  to  resist  the  execution  of  a  bull 
in  Bohemia  which  met  with  the  king's  approbation,  and  to  fall 
wholly  out  with  the  pope.  They  now  appeared  as  defenders  ot 
the  pope's  authority  against  Huss,  and  stood  up  for  obedience  to 
superiors,  whose  commands  no  man  should  presume  to  examine 
into.  Paletz,  in  the  name  of  the  theological  faculty,  offered  a 
resolution  of  this  sort :  "  We  do  not  take  it  upon  us  to  raise 
objections  against  the  lord  apostolical  or  bis  letters,  to  pass  any 
judgment  whatever  upon  them,  or  to  determine  anything  with 
regard  to  them ;  as  we  have  no  authority  for  it."*  But  Huss,  in 
accordance  with  his  principles,  could  not  believe  in  any  such  blind 
obedience ;  obedience  to  his  Master  Christ,  the  observance  of  his 
doctrine,  and  the  copying  of  his  example,  stood  first  in  importance 
with  him.  This  was  the  rule  by  which  everything  was  to  be 
examined,  by  which  the  limit  of  all  obedience  was  determined  ; 
and  this  principle  it  was,  by  occasion  of  which  it  was  laid  to  his 
charge  that,  by  making  the  commands  of  the  superior  dependant 
on  the  criticising  judgment  of  his  subjects,  he  relaxed  the  bonds 
of  all  civil  and  ecclesiastical  order ;  and  accordingly  it  was  re- 
marked, that  by  the  course  he  pursued  he  would  introduce  the 
dangerous  error  that  obedience  might  be  refused  to  letters  patent 
of  popes,  emperors,  kings,  and  lords,  if  the  truth  and  reasonable- 
ness of  such  letters  could  not  be  made  clear  to  the  understand- 
ing of  the  subjects.  And  who  could  calculate  what  disorders 
would  spring  up,  all  over  the  world,  from  tliis  opinion?"^  So  he 
was  called  a  revolutionist.  His  opponents  believed,  it  is  true, 
that  men  were  bound  to  unconditional  obedience  to  those  in 
power  only  in  that  which  was  not  absolutely  wicked,  or  that 
which   is   in  itself  indifferent.*      But  to  what  extent  was  the 


1  Reap.  ad.  Script.  Stanislai  de  Znoyma  opp.  i.  ful.  268,  1. 

2  Nolumus  neo  attendimus  attentaro  aliquid  contra  dominum  apostolicum  aut 
Buas  literas,  aut  eas  quovis  modo  judicare  tcI  definire,  cum  ad  hoc  nuUam  auctorita- 
tern  habeamus.    Ady.  indulgentias  papales,  opp.  i.  fol.  175, 1. 

t  Resp.  ad  script,  octo  doct.,  opp.  i.  fol.  294,  1. 

4  Iprf  enim  posuerant,  quod  Papae  semper  est  obediendum,  dum  praecipit  quod 
est  purum  bonum,  et  quod  non  est  parum  malum,  sed  medium.  Resp.  ad  script.  St 
Paletz,  opp.  i.  fol.  263, 2. 
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phrase,  "  tliat  wliich  is  in  itself  ihdifierent,"  to  be  stretched  t 
As  for  Hoss,  he  could  not  look  upon  that  which  the  bull  required 
as  a  thing  indifferent,  but  only  as  a  thing  directly  opposed  to  the 
law  of  Christ,  and  sinful.  To  obey,  in  this  case,  would  be  the 
same  as  to  abandon  his  principle  of  obeying  God  rather  than 
man.  He  then  spoke  for  the  last  time  with  his  old  friend 
Paletz,  whom  he  next  met  as  his  fiercest  enemy,  preparing 
destruction  for  him  at  Constance.  His  last  words  to  him,  the 
words  with  which  he  must  sunder  the  tie  of  friendship  that 
had  so  long  united  them,  were  an  adaptation  of  Aristotle's 
remark  in  speaking  of  his  relation  to  Socrates  :  ^^  Paletz  is  my 
friend,  truth  is  my  friend ;  and  both  being  my  friends,  it  is  my 
sacred  duty  to  give  the  first  honour  to  truth."*  An  important 
crisis  for  the  fitte  of  Huss  and  the  reform  movements  in  Bohemia, 
was  the  sundering  of  the  bond  which  united  the  Bohemian 
party  at  Prague  University,  a  party  which  had  thus  far  been 
kept  together  by  identity  of  philosophical  and  theological,  as  well 
as  of  national  interests.  In  proportion  to  the  cordiality  of  their 
earlier  firiendship,  was  now  the  virulence  of  the  animosity 
between  these  men,  as  generally  happens  in  transitions  from 
friendship  to  enmity.  Neither  his  friend  nor  his  teacher  could 
ever  forgive  Huss  for  presuming  to  stand  forth  against  their 
authority,  as  well  as  the  authority  of  the  whole  theological 
faculty,  composed  of  eight  doctors,  for  presuming  to  be  more 
bold  and  more  free  minded  than  themselves.  Huss  himself 
marks  the  critical  moment  which  separated  him  for  ever  from 
his  former  associates :  ^^  The  sale  of  indulgences  and  the  lift- 
ing of  the  standard  of  the  cross  against  Christians,  first  cut 
me  off  from  my  old  friends."'  Compelled  to  stand  forth  as  an 
opponent  to  his  old  teacher  Stanislaus  of  Znaim,  he  still  never 
forgot  his  obligations  to. him  as  an  instructor ;  as  he  says  in  the 
paper  he  wrote  against  him: — "Though  Stanislaus  was  my 
teacher,  fiY>m  whom,  in  the  discipline  of  the  school,  I  learnt  a 
great  deal  that  is  valuable,  still  I  must  answer  him  as  the  truth 

1  Amicus  Palets,  arnica  yeritas,  utritque  amicis  ezistcntibus,  sanctum  estpraehono- 
rare  Tcritatem.    Ibid.  fol.  264,  2. 

S  Nam  indulgentiamm  Tonditio  el  cmds  adyersus  Christianos  erectio  me  ab  isto 
doetore  primum  separaTit.    Ibid. 
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impels  me  to  do^  that  the  tmth  may  be  more  apparent.'*^  Hnss 
felt  himself  called  upon  to  lay  a  firm  foundation  for  his  convic- 
tions on  these  subjects.  He  resolved  to  hold  a  disputation  on 
indulgences,  before  a  numerous  convocation  of  the  university, 
where  also  his  fiiend  Jerome  intended  to  appear,  having  first,  by 
many  posted  bills,  directed  public,  attention  to  this  disputation, 
which  was  to  be  held  on  the  7th  of  June.  We  learn  in  what 
way  Huss  attacked  the  papal  bulls  and  the  whole  subject  of  in- 
dulgences, in  this  disputation,  fix>m  the  paper  in  which  he  drew 
out  at  length  his  remarks  on  that  occasion ;'  and  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  a  more  exact  knowledge  of  the  Christian  position  on 
which  Huss  planted  himself,  and  of  his  activity  at  this  particular 
crisis,  we  propose  to  enter  a  little  more  minutely  into  the  con- 
tents of  this  performance.  Huss  begins  by  explaining  what  had 
led  him  into  the  contest :  ^^I  was  moved  to  engage  in  this  affiur  ** 
— ^he  says — "  by  a  threefold  interest ;  the  glory  of  God,  the  ad- 
vancement of  holy  church,  and  my  own  conscience.  Therefore 
in  relation  to  all  that  is  now  to  be  said,  I  call  God  Almighty  and 
omniscient  to  witness^  that  I  seek  first  of  all  things  God's  glory 
and  the  good  of  the  church.  For  to  these  objects  every  mature 
Christian  is  strictly  bound  by  the  commandment  of  the  Lord ; 
and  for  the  good  reason  that  every  one  should  love  Christ  and 
his  church  infinitely  more  than  his  bodily  parents,  temporal 
goods,  his  own  honour,  or  himself.  It  is  moreover  my  opinion, 
that  the  glory  of  Christ,  and  of  his  bride  the  church,  consist  par- 
ticularly in  the  practical  imitation  of  the  life  of  Christ  himself 
in  this,  that  a  man  lay  aside  all  inordinate  affections,  and  all 
human  ordinances  that  would  hinder  or  obstruct  him  in  the  pur- 
suit of  his  object."  He  protests  that  he  will  never  affirm  any- 
thing contrary  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  that  contain  Christ's  law, 
or  against  his  will.  ^^  And  when  I  am. taught,  by  any  member 
of  the  church,  or  by  any  other  creature  whatsoever,  that  1 
have  erred  in  my  speech,  I  will  openly  and  humbly  retract  it" 

1  Et  qaamTis  ipse  Stanislaui  magister  mens  exstiterit,  a  quo  in  suis  exercitii  et 
actibnt  scholasticis  multa  bona  didid,  tamen  reritate  instigante  «»>imMni  nienm, 
rogor  ad  sua  dicta,  ut  magis  Teritas  appareat,  ntcunque  dabitur,  respondere.  Rcfp 
st<\  scr.  Stanislai  de  Znoyma,  opp.  i.  fol.  266, 1. 

3  Quaestio  de  indulgentiis  sire  de  cniciata papae  Joanniit  XXIII.  fulminata  conlra 
l^aditlaum  Apnliae  regem,  opp.  i.  fol.  174  teq. 
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** Therefore" — says  he — "in  order  that  1  may  proceed  more 
safisly^  I  will  place  myself  on  the  immovable  foundation;  the 
comer  stone,  which  is  the  truth,  the  way,  and  the  life^  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ ;  and  I  hold  it  fiEtst,  as  the  faith  of  the  church,  that 
he  who  observes  not  the  ordinance  and  the  law  which  Christ 
established,  and  which  he  also  taught  and  observed  by  himself  and 
by  his  apostles,  does  not  follow  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  the  nar- 
row way  that  leadeth  to  life,  but  goes  in  the  broad  way  which  leads 
the  members  of  the  devil  to  perdition."  Here  Huss  has  laid  down 
the  principle  by  which  he  conceived  himself  boundto  try  all  human 
ordinances,  and  the  bulls  of  the  popes  as  well.  He  maintains, 
on  this  principle,  that  it  is  not  permitted  the  faithful  to  approve 
these  bulls.  Nothing  but  what  proceeds  from  love,  can  be  ap- 
proved by  Christ ;  but  assuredly  neither  the  shedding  of  blood 
among  Christians,  nor  the  laying  waste  and  impoverishing  of 
countries,  can  have  proceeded  firom  love  to  Christ ;  nor  could 
such  an  enterprise  afford  any  opportunity  for  martyrdom.  He 
explains  what  is  meant  by  "  indulgence, "  holding  to  the  term 
and  sense  in  which  it  was  no  doubt  understood  in  the  papal 
bulls,  and  not  going  back  to  the  original  import  of  the  old  word 
indulgentioy  viz.,  remission.  Indulgence  denotes  the  pardon  of 
sin ;  which,  in  his  view,  was  the  work  of  Gt>d  alone :  but  priestly 
absolution  consbted  in  this,  that  the  priest  in  the  sacrament 
declared  the  person  confessing  to  him  to  be  in  such  a  state  of 
contrition  as  fitted  him,  if  he  died  immediately,  to  enter,  without 
passing  through  the  fires  of  purgatory,  into  the  heavenly  man- 
sions. And  the  power  of  the  priest,  in  the  last  extremity,  was 
not  so  restricted  that  he  might  not  promise,  so  &r  as  Gt>d  who 
revealed  it  to  him  permitted,  the  pardon  of  sin ;  but  it  would  be 
too  great  presumption  to  suppose  that  any  vicar  of  Christ  could 
rightfully  attribute  to  himself  such  power  of  absolution,  if  God 
had  never  given  him  a  special  revelation  on  the  subject;  for 
otherwise  he  would  be  guilty  of  the  sin  of  blasphemy.  But  how 
would  it  hdp  the  matter,  supposing  the  subjects  should  clamor- 
ously demand  such  absolution ;  for  assuredly  they  must  believe 
that  Christ,  the  most'  righteous  judge,  would  judge  them  accord- 
ing to  the  measure  of  their  merit  or  demerit.  But  though  with 
Christ,  who  is  present  everywhere,  contrition  suffices,  still  the 
sacrament  of  penance  is  very  necessary,  though  it  can  avail 
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nothing  except  on  the  presupposition  of  contrition.  It  was  a 
foolish  thing,  therefore,  for  a  priest  not  informea  by  divine  reve- 
lation that  penance  or  some  other  sacrament  availed  for  the  sal- 
vation of  the  individual  to  whom  it  was  administered,  to  bestow 
on  him  unconditional  absolution.  "  Hence  the  wise  priests  of 
Christ  give  only  a  conditional  absolution,  conditioned  namely  on 
the  fact  that  the  person  confessing  feels  remorse  for  having 
sinned,  is  resolved  to  sin  no  more^  trusts  in  Grod's  mercy,  and 
is  determined  for  the  fiiture  to  obey  God's  commandments." 
Hence  he  argues  that  every  one  who  receives  such  indulgence 
will  actually  enjoy  it  just  so  ikr  as  he  ia  fitted  to  do  so  by  his  re- 
lation to  God.  He  holds  it  to  be  the  duty  of  prelates  to  instruct 
the  people  in  this  truth,  so  that  the  laity  may  not  spend  their 
time  and  labour  on  that  which  cannot  profit  them.  He  declared 
it  to  be  allowable  for  a  Christian  man  to  contribute  in  aid  of  a 
war  carried  on  by  the  secular  power,  if  it  be  a  Christian  power ; 
which  implies  that  it  be  not  waged  for  a  mere  earthly  advantage, 
which  the  Christian  should  count  as  dross,  but  for  the  defence  of 
the  faith,  to  bring  back  to  unity  those  with  whom  the  war  is 
carried  on  ;  or  if  this  end  is  frustrated  on  their  part,  that  charity 
should  ever  hold  the  reins,  and  the  force  of  arms  be  employed 
only  so  long  as  might  be  necessary  to  open  the  way  for  reason- 
able negotiations.  He  next  declares  that  it  was  neither  permis- 
sible nor  advantageous  for  a  pope  or  for  any  bishop  or  clerk 
whatsoever,  to  fight  for  worldly  dominion  or  worldly  wealth.  This 
might  be  understood  firom  the  example  of  Christ,  whose  vicar  the 
pope  was ;  for  Christ  did  not  fight,  nor  did  he  command  his  dis- 
ciples to  fight,  but  forbade  them.  He  here  cites  the  words  of  Christ, 
Luke  xxii.  51.  In  the  language  of  St  Bernard,  he  maintains  that 
the  pope  ought  not  to  contend  for  secular  things.  Without  doubt 
he  may  exhort  princes  to  protect  the  faithful,  by'force,  against 
the  invasions  of  infidels  or  barbarians ;  but  the  secular  sword 
t>elongs  not  to  priests,  but  to  the  worldly  profession  of  urms,  the 
special  intention  of  which  is  to  defend  the  law  of  Christ,  and  of  his 
church.  But  the  safer  way  was  to  contend  spiritually,  not  with  the 
secular  sword,  but  with  prayer  to  almighty  God,  to  persuade  the 
enemy  to  concord  by  negotiations,  even  though  by  such  a  course, 
which  to  men  might  seem  like  madness,  one  should  in  case  of 
need  sufier  death.      This  rule  St  Paul  gives,  in  Rom.  xii.  19 ; 
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•^  would  that  the  pope  might  humbly  adopt  this  rule  of  St  Paul.** 
He  looked  upon  the  pope's  conduct  as  contrary  to  the  example 
of  Christ,  who  reprimanded  his  disciples  for  desiring  to  call  down 
fire  from  heaven  upon  his  enemies,  Luke  ix.  54.  **  O  that  the 
pope,  then" — he  says — "  would,  like  the  apostles,  who  desired  to 
avenge  their  Lord,  have  addressed  himself  to  the  Lord,  and  with 
the  cardinals  said  to  hira.  Lord,  if  it  be  thy  will,  we  would  call 
upon  all,  of  both  sexes,*  to  combine  for  the  destruction  of  Ladis- 
laus  and  Gregory  and  their  companions  in  guilt ;  and  perhaps 
the  Lord  would  have  answered.  Ye  know  not  what  spirit  ye  are 
of,  when  ye  seek  to  ruin  so  many  souls  of  men  by  ban,  sentence 
of  condemnation,  and  destruction  of  life.  Why  do  ye  thus  set 
at  nought  my  example,  I  who  forbade  my  disciples  to  be  so  cruelly 
zealous  against  those  that  crucified  me,  who  prayed.  Father  I 
forgive  them,  they  know  not  what  they  do  ?  If  the  pope,  then, 
would  subdue  his  enemies,  let  him  follow  the  example  of  Christ, 
whose  vicar  he  styles  himself,  let  him  pray  for  his  enemies  and 
the  church  ;  let  him  say.  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world ;  let 
him  show  them  kindness ;  let  him  bless  those  that  curse  him ;  for 
then  will  the  Lord,  according  to  his  promise,  give  him  a  power 
of  utterance  and  wisdom,  which  they  will  never  be  able  to  gain- 
say." Next,  Huss  noticed  the  objection  of  those  who  said,  in 
those  days.  Such  literal  imitation  of  Christ  is  confined  to  the 
"  evangelical  counsels,"  designed  for  those  that  strive  after  Chris- 
tian perfection, — for  the  monks.  As  we  may  conclude  from  several 
expressions  of  Huss  already  cited,  he  would  doubtless  have  pre- 
ferred to  say  that  all  Christians  were  bound  to  strive  after  the 
same ;  and  instead  of  fighting  with  the  secular  sword,  should 
contend  only  with  the  weapons  of  prayer  and  the  word  ;  but  he 
was  sensible  that,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  .this  was.  not  to 
be  looked  for.  He  distinguishes,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
the  three  difierent  ranks  of  society ;  but  he  demands  of  the 
clergy  that  they  at  least  should  so  deport  themselves,  as  if  they 
considered  that  to  be  a  command  for  them  which,  to  others,  was 
only  a  counsel.  All  priests,  he  says,  should  aim  at  the  highest 
perfection,  because  they  are  representatives  of  the  apostles,  and 

1  Alluding  to  an  ezpresuon  in  the  bull  in  which  all  persons  of  both  sexes  and  of 
every  rank,  are  called  upon  to  famish  aid  to  the  pope  for  destroying  Ladislans,  and 
arc  promised,  on  this  condition,  the  pardon  of  their  sins. 
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particularly  the  pope^  who  should  exhibit,  in  his  conduct,  the 
highest  degree  of  perfection,  after  the  example  of  Christ  and  of 
Peter.  ^^  All  priests  are  bound  to  the  same  rule  of  perfection ; 
certainly  the  priesthood  is  the  summit  of  perfection  in  the  mili- 
tant church.  The  precepts,  therefore,  that  forbid  contention  for 
earthly  things,  concern  all  priests  in  general."  The  clergy, 
according  to  him,  should  literally  observe  the  precepts  of  the 
sermon  on  the  mount ;  as,  for  example,  Afatt.  v.  40,  ^^  from  which 
it  is  evident" — he  says — "  that,  although  not  to  go  to  law  about 
earthly  matters,  is  for  Christians  of  a  subordinate  stage  a  coxmsel, 
yet  as  appKed  to  priests  it  changes,  according  to  place  and  time, 
into  a  command.  Ignorance  in  these  matters  is  no  excuse  for  a 
priest ;  because  they  are  commanded,  as  persons  ordained  to  act 
as  presidents,  judges,  and  teachers,  to  have  knowledge  of  the  law, 
and  to  explain  it  to  those  under  them  in  all  its  several  parts.  This 
ignorance  of  holy  Scripture,  being  a  guilty  ignorance,  renders 
the  priests  the  more  condemnable,  as  it  is  the  mother  of  all  other 
errors  and  vices  among  themselves  and  the  people."  He  then 
passes  to  the  laity,  and  endeavours  to  show  that  if  they  followed 
the  invitation  of  the  bull,  and  by  their  contributions  upheld  the 
pope  in  things  at  variance  with  his  calling,  they  could  not  wholly 
excuse  themselves  by  pleading  ignorance,  since  it  was  ignorance 
which  they  might  doubtless  have  avoided ;  in  fact  it  seemed  that 
^  there  was  no  such  ignorance,  but  on  the  contrary,  they  had  know- 
ledge enough,  only  it  was  asleep;  for  when  they  saw  priests 
attending  spectacles,  putting  themselves  on  a  par  with  the  world, 
meddling  in  secular  business,  they  directly  murmured  against 
them,  in  accordance  with  the  Catholic  tradition,  though  these 
were  trifles  when  compared  with  carrying  on  war  and  legal  suits 
for  earthly  ends.  After  showing  that  the  laity  were  without 
excuse  for  their  ignorance,  which  he  ascribes,  moreover,  to  the 
lack  of  a  real  interest  in  religion,  he  proceeds  to  speak  of  the 
absolute  indifference  which  led  many  to  obey  the  bull,  who  said, 
^' What  matters  it  to  us,  whether  the  bull  is  a  good  or  a  bad  one! 
We  can  eat  and  drink  without  disturbance,  if  we  are  left  to  our 
peace;  others  may  do  what  they  please."  He  then  comes  to  a 
third  dajBs,  who  obeyed  from  cowardice.  And  this  i*eproach  he 
casts  particularly  upon  the  theologians;  men  conversant  with 
the  Scriptures,  who  obeyed,  he  says,  in  opposition  to  their  own 
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consciences,  who  thought  of  the  bull  in  one  way  and  spoke 
openly  of  it  in  another.  ^^They  tremble  "—-he  says— ^^  who 
should  yield  to  no  fear  of  the  world ;  tremble  lest  they  should 
lose  their  temporal  goods,  the  honour  of  this  world,  or  their  lives.** 
He  then  attacks  the  unchristian  expressions  in  the  bull,  where 
it  spoke  of  destroying  Ladislaus  to  the  third  generation,  in  con- 
tradiction to  Ezek.  xviii.  20 ;  where  it  calls  Ladislaus  and  his 
adherents  blasphemers  and  heretics,  although  this  was  not  mani* 
fest  from  any  trial  to  which  he  had  been  subjected,  and  although 
his  subjects  were  included,  poor  weak  people,  men  and  women, 
acting  under  constrainL  Beferring  to  the  definition  above  given 
of  indulgence,  he  says:  ^^On  this  point,  he  who  is  blind  may 
-judge,  whether  pardon  of  sin  is  not  bestowed  for  a  consideration 
in  money."  Is  not  this  true  simony  ?  He  then  quotes  some  of 
the  really  scandalous  language  used  by  the  papal  commissioners 
for  the  sale  of  indulgence6,-^-language  well  calculated  to  revolt 
every  Christian  feeling,  as  it  had  at  first  revolted  even  the  feel- 
ings of  Paletz — such  expressions  as  the  following:  ^^By  the 
apostolical  power  entrusted  to  me,  I  absolve  thee  fi*om  all  the 
sins  which,  to  God  and  to  me  thou  hast  truly  confessed,  and  for 
which  thou  hast  done  penance.  If,  as  tliou  art  not  able  per- 
sonally to  take  part  in  this  enterprise,  thou  wilt  act  according  to 
my  directicm,  and  that  of  the  other  commissioners  in  furnishing 
means  and  helps  fi^r  this  cause*  and  if  thou  hast  done  all  according 
to  thy  ability,  I  bestow  on  thee  the  most  perfect  forgiveness  of  all 
thy  sins,  both  from  the  guilt  and  the  punishment  of  them,  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost."  Having  first,  not 
without  reason,  remarked  that  the  words  ^^  as  thou  art  not  able," 
might  probably  contain  a  falsehood,  Huss  dwells  more  particu- 
larly on  the  blasphemous  style  in  which  absolution  is  declared. 
It  was  one  and  the  same  thing,  he  said,  to  bestow  the  forgive- 
jness  of  all  sins,  and  to  impart  the  Holy  Ghost.  Both  presup- 
posed divine  power.  And  for  a  sinful  man  to  pretend  to  impart 
the  Holy  Ghost,  was  too  enormous  a  presumption ;  for  Christ 
alone,  on  whom  the  heavenly  dove  descended  as  a  symbol  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  could  bestow  tho  baptism  of  the  Spirit  God 
grants  the  pardon  of  sin  to  none  but  those  whom  he  has  first 
rendered  fit  to  receive  it.  Since  then  a  Christian  can  render 
another  person  fit  no  otherwise  than  by  labouring  fi)r  it  by 

VOL.  IX.  2  B 
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prayer  or  preaching,  or  by  contributing  to  it  through  his  own 
merits,^  it  was  evident  that  the  being  rendered  fit  for  it  by  Grod, 
must  precede  forgiveness.  He  then  takes  notice  of  a  subterfuge : 
it  might  be  said  it  was  but  a  conditioned  indulgence,  given  to 
the  truly  contrite,  and  therefore  to  the  elect.  This  was  sophis- 
tical. In  this  case  there  would  be  no  need  of  indulgences.  So, 
it  might  be  said  of  any  one  that,  on  the  supposition  he  was  of  the 
divine  essence,  he  would  be  very  Grod.  He  then  takes  notice  of 
the  sophistical  pretence,  that  the.  pope's  real  object  was  neither 
more  nor  less  than  this,  to  rule  the  church  of  Christ  in  peace 
and  tranquillity ;  but  to  secure  this  object,  he  must  resist  his 
adversaries.  The  pope  could  not  deceive  God.  Grod  knew  per- 
fectly on  what  the  pope's  heart  was  intent,  his  ruling  aim  impUeite 
or  eaplicite.  And  if  he  who  should  imitate  the  poverty  of 
Christ,  fought  for  worldly  rule,  he  committed  a  grievous  sin,  of 
which  every  man  was  an  abettor  who  upheld  him  in  so  doing. 
He  thinks  that  if  the  pope  really  possessed  a  plenitude  of 
power  to  bestow  indulgence  on  all.  Christian  charity  required 
no  less  of  him  than  that  he  should  show  this  kindness  to  all 
alike.  Huss  portrays  the  injurious  effects  produced  by  these 
indulgences.  '^  The  foolish  man  of  wealth  is  betrayed  into  a 
false  hope ;  the  law  of  God  is  set  at  nought ;  the  rude  people 
give  themselves  up  more  freely  to  sin ;  grievous  sins  are  theaght 
lightly  of;  and,  in  general,  the  people  are  robbed  of  their  pro- 
perty. Far  be  it,  therefore,  from  the  faithful  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  such  indulgences."  With  regard  to  those  expressions 
which  referred  to  the  common  fund  of  all  the  good  works  in  the 
church,  to  be  distributed  by  the  pope,  Huss  remarks :  individuals 
share  in  this  common  fimd  only  in  proportion  as  they  are  quali- 
fied to  share  in  it  by  their  charity ;  but  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
the  pope ;  it  belongs  to  God  alone  to  determine  the  greater  or 
less  degree  of  charity  in  individuals ;  for  to  do  this  presuppose^ 
infinite  power;  it  depends  on  the  good  pleasure  of  GK)d.  There- 
fore it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  pope  to  give  any  one  a  share  in 
intercessions  by  the  cx)mmunity  of  holy  church ;  and  consequently 
it  was  absurd  for  him  to  attribute  any  such  power  to  himself 
since  the  pope  himself  should,  with  David,  humbly  say,  ^^Make 

OrandOy  praedieando,  merendo. 
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me,  O  Ood,  a  companion  of  all  them  that  fear  thee,  and  of  them 
that  keep  thy  precepts.  In  place  of  snch  an  imparting  of  spiritual 
fellowship  wiA  all  the  good  in  the  church,  Huss  would  rather 
substitute  this :  Let  the  Christian  live  a  righteous  life,  following 
Christ  his  head  in  all  virtue,  and  especially  in  humility  and 
patience ;  and  then  let  him  rely  on  partaking  of  his  merits,  so 
far  as  God  may  grant  it,  and  assuredly  if  he  thus  perseveres 
unto  the  end,  he  will  attain  to  the  most  complete  forgiveness  of 
his  sins;  and  as  his  life  grows  conformed  to  the  example  of 
Christ,  in  the  same  proportion  will  he  share  of  his  mercy  and  of 
the  glory  of  the  blessed."  He  says  that,  from  the  proclaipations 
of  the  commissioners  for  granting  indulgences,  it  was  evident 
that  their  sole  object  was  to  extort  money  from  the  people.  Not 
an  instance  was  to  be  found  in  Scripture  of  a  holy  man  saying 
to  any  one,  I  have  forgiven  thee  thy  sins ;  I  absolve  thee.  Nor 
were  any  to  be  found  who  had  absolved  from  punishment  or 
guilt  for  a  certain  number  of  days.  The  theological  faculty,  who 
said  that,  hundreds  of  years  ago,  the  holy  fathers  instituted  in- 
dulgences, had  taken  good  care  not  to  express  themselves  more 
definitely,  and  to  say,  a  thousand  years,  two  or  three  hundred, 
or  any  other  particular  number  of  centuries  ago.  Nor  had  they 
ventured  to  name  any  of  these  holy  fathers.  He  will  not  allow 
that  the  sentence  of  the  pope  is  an  ultimate  and  definitive  one ; 
Christ  is  the  highest  expounder  of  his  own  law,  as  well  by  his 
words  as  by  his  deeds ;  and  he  is  ever  with  his  faithfrd,  accord- 
ing to  his  promise  that  he  would  be  with  themeven  unto  the  end 
of  the  world.  He  then  points  to  examples  of  uneducated  and 
ignorant  popes,  not  omitting  to  notice  die  fisibulous  pope  Joan. 
He  disputes  the  position,  that  when  the  great  mass  of  the  clergy, 
monks,  and  laity  have  approved  of  the  papal  bulls,  it  would  be 
foolish  to  contradict  so  large  a  majority.  By  the  same  sort  of 
reasoning,  anything  might  be  justified,  however  wicked  and  vile, 
provided  only  that  it  was  approved  by  the  majority ;  and  any- 
thing condemned,  however  true  and  good,  if  sanctioned  only  by 
a  minority.  He  quotes,  in  illustration,  Jer.  viii.  10 ;  according 
to  the  principle  above  stated,  it  was  folly  in  the  prophet  to  con* 
tradict  so  vast  a  multitude.  ** Therefore** — says  he — " it  is  the 
custom  of  wise  men,  whenever  difiSculties  occur  with  regard  to 
any  truth,  laying  it  open  for  discussion,  to  consider,  first  of  all, 
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what  the  fkith  of  holy  Scripture  teaches  on  the  point  in  question ; 
and  whatever  can  be  so  determined^  that  they  hold  fast  as  a 
matter  of  fidth.  But  if  holy  Scripture  decides  neither  on  one 
side  nor  the  other,  they  let  the  subject  alone,  as  one  which 
does  not  concern  them,  and  cease  to  dispute  whether  the  truth 
lies  on  this  side  or  that. "  In  resisting  the  authority  of  the  pope, 
Huss  was  accused  of  having  resisted  the  ordinance  of  God,  ac- 
cording to  Bom.  xiii.  To  this  he  replies  :  The  charge  is  true,  if 
by  the  authority  of  the  pope  is  meant  his  authority  as  ordained 
of  God ;  but  it  is  false  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  pretended  and 
arrogated  authority  of  the  pope.^ 

After  Huss  had  thus  attacked  the  papal  bulls  with  arguments 
calculated  to  impress  every  thinking  mind  that  lay  open  to  the 
truth,  his  friend  Jerome  came  foward  and  delivered  a  Rowing 
discourse,  which  kindled  the  greatest  enthusiasm  in  the  hearts  of 
the  youth.  In  the  evening  he  was  escorted  home,  in  triumph, 
by  large  bodies  of  the  students.^  The  excitement  produced  by 
the  transactions  of  this  day  spread  further ;  and,  as  it  usually 
happens  when  the  impulse  has  been  given  to  some  great  move- 
ment, however  pure  and  unobjectionable  at  the  outset,  that  it  no 
longer  stands  in  the  power  of  those  who  began  it,  to  control  and 
keep  it  within  bounds,  but  violent  passions  soon  enter  iny  and 
with  their  fierce  burnings  vitiate  the  purity  of  the  beginning,  so 
it  turned  out  on  the  present  occasion.  Jerome  of  Prague  wanted 
the  prud^ice  and  moderation  of  Huss.  A  mock  procession  was 
got  up ;  the  papal  bulls,  suspended  from  the  necks  of  certain 
indecent  women,  were  carried,  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  concourse 
of  people,  through  the  principal  quarters  of  the  city.  The 
chariot  conveying  the  women  was  surrounded  by  armed  men  of 

1  The  abbot  of  Dola,  who  aocuses  Hum  abo  as  a  contemner  of  indulgences,  seraplee 
not  to  signalise  these  indulgences,  which,  in  the  period  of  which  we  are  writing, 
were  the  occasion  of  so  much  mischief,  as  Romanae  sedis  consuetas  et  salntares  indnl- 
gentias,  and  he  ascribes  the  force  supposed  to  reside  in  them  to  the  merit  of  Christ's 
passion.    Dialog.  Tolatilis,  Pes  thesaur.  iy.  2,  pag.  474. 

2  At  the  second  hearing  of  Jerome  of  Prague  at  Constance,  the  subject  was  also 
brought  up  of  his  attack  at  this  time  on  indulgences.  Being  a^ed  what  he  held 
concerning  indulgences,  he  declared,  the  indulgences  of  the  pope  and  cardinals  were 
legal,  and  such  could  be  bestowed— wherein.it  was  still  left  doubtful  what  notion  he 
framed  to  himself  of  indulgences,  and  to  what  extent  he  would  allow  them — ^but  a 
purchased  indulgence,  an  indulgence  made  a  matter  of  barter  and  sale  by  aeUera  of 
indulgences,  quaestuarii  was  no  indulgence  at  all,  but  an  abuse  of  indulgences. 

d.  Hardt,  iy.  2,  pag.  752  et  763. 
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the  partjy  vociferating^  ^<  To  the  stake  with  the  letters  of  a  heretic 
and  rogue  T  In  this  way  the  bulls  were  finally  conveyed  to  the 
Pranger,  where  a  pile  of  fagots  had  been  erected^  upon  which 
they  were  laid  and  burned.  It  was  intended  as  a  parody  on  the 
burning  of  Wicklifs  books  two  years  before.^  That  every  foolish 
proceeding  ought  not  to  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  Huss,  which  the 
passionate  leader  of  his  adherents  undertook,  that  he  was  far 
from  approving  of  all  that  these  persons  either  did  or  said,  is 
evident  from  his  own  words  in  many  of  his  letters,  plainly  inti- 
mating his  dissatisfaction  with  many  who  professed  to  be  of  his 
party,  but  whose  life  did  not  correspond  with  the  doctrines  they 
supported,  and  his  disapprobation  of  the  violent  language  em- 
ployed by  many  of  his  adherents.  Thus,  in  reply  to  Paletz,  who 
had  accused  him  of  apostacy  from  the  whole  faith  of  Christendom, 
he  says,  *^  Verily,  if  I  aUowed  this  to  be  true  of  myself  and  of 
my  Christian  brethren,  I  should  be  as  false  as  he  is ;  &r  I  hope, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  that  I  am  a  Christian,  departing  in  no 
respect  from  the  faith,  and  that  I  should  prefer  to  suffer  a 
horrible  death  rather  than  to  affirm  anything  contrary  to  the 
fiuth,  or  to  transgress  the  cx)mmandments  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  And  the  same  I  hope  also  of  many  of  my  adherents, 
though  I  observe  with  deep  pain  that  some  of  them  are  blame- 
worthy in  their  morals."'  He  also  says,  in  this  tract  against 
Paletz,  with  regard  to  the  abusive  language  which  he  used 
towards  his  adversaries,  whom  he  styled  heretics,  '^  Hitherto  I 
have  used  no  such  language  as  this  against  my  adversaries; 
and  I  should  be  worry  if  any  one  of  my  par^  should  brand 

1  We  join  what  we  find  ttated  in  the  articles  of  oomplaint  against  Jerome  of 
Prague,  in  Constance  (V.  cL  Hardt  ir.  2,  pag.  672),  with  Palatzy's  representation, 
who  appeals  to  the  manuscript  report  of  a  student,  who  had  himself  borne  a  part  in 
the  procession,  (Palatiy  iii.  1,  p.  278).  At  the  council  of  Conatanoe  (where,  how- 
erer,  the  year  1411  is  erroneously  put  down  by  V.  d.  Hardt,  as  it  must  hare  been  the 
year  1412)  Jerome  of  Prague  is  designated  as  the  getter  up  of  this  whole  thing. 
But,  Palatsy  proTcs  from  the  manuscript  articles  of  complaint  laid  before  the  oeondl 
of  Constance  against  King  Wenceslaus,  (ilL  1,  p.  277  note)  that  not  Jerome  of 
Prague,  but  Woksa,  of  Waldstein,  one  of  Wensel's  fuTOurites,  was  tiie  author  of  this 
buffoonery,  though  Jerome  may  not  hare  been  ayerse  to  it.  Hence  it  is  erident, 
that  Jerome  said  nothing  untrue,  when  on  his  second  hearing  at  Constance  ha 
asserted,  tiiat  he  did  not  bum  the  buU,  (V.  d.  Hardt  ir.  2,  pag.  758). 

t  QoamTis  dolenter  perdpio  aliqnos  in  more  deriare.  Resp.  ad  ser.  Paleta,  opp.  i. 
fol.  200,  1. 
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his  opponent  as  a  heretic,  or  style  him  a  Mohammedan,  or 
ridicnle  or  attack  him  in  any  other  way  that  implied  a  disre- 
gard to  the  law  of  love."^  Alluding  to  the  same  person,  he 
says,  in  another  place :  He  holds  ns  all  to  be  WickUfites,  and 
all  therefore  to  be,  in  his  opinion,  reprobates ;  bnt  I  hope  there 
is  much  which  is  good  on  both  sides,  and  believe  that  there  are 
sinners  also  on  both  sides ;  and  it  never  was,  nor  will  it  ever  be, 
agreeable  to  me,  to  hear  any  who  should  style  the  party  opposed 
to  them  Mohammedans  or  seducers."'  Great  self-control  and 
prudence  were  assuredly  required  to  enable  a  man  standing  at 
the  head  of  his  party,  in  a  time  of  such  violent  excitement,  to 
judge  so  dispassionately  of  his  opponents,  including  some  who 
were  once  his  friends,  but  who  now  indulged  the  most  violent 
animosity  towards  him,  and  to  pass  so  severe  a  criticism  on  the 
conduct  of  his  own  party.  We  cannot  fail  to  recognize  here  the 
spirit  of  Him  who  knew  how  to  distinguish  blasphemers  against 
the  Son  of  man  from  blasphemers  against  the  Holy  Ghost.  And 
this  is  one  trait  which  distinguishes  Huss  fix)m  Wicklif. 

The  co-political  ecclesiastical  motives  which  governed  King 
Wenceslaus  did  not  leave  him  at  liberty  to  contemplate  these 
movements  any  longer  without  disquietude,  though  it  was  already 
too  late  to  think  of  putting  a  stop  to  them  by  a  single  enactment. 
As  the  king  had  approved  the  papal  bull,  had  ordered  it  to  be 
proclaimed,  and  permitted  the  preaching  of  indulgences ;  as  he 
wished  to  maintain  a  good  understanding  with  Pope  John,  he 
must  look  about  for  the  means  of  asserting  and  carrying  out 
what  he  had  begun.  He  summoned  around  him  the  lords  of 
counsel  and  the  elders  of  the  communities  of  all  the  three  towns 
out  of  which  the  great  capital  had  arisen,  and  directed  them  to 
forbid  for  the  iuture  all  public  insolt  of  the  pope,  as  well  as  all 
public  resistance  of  the  papal  bulls,  on  pain  of  death,  and  to  be 
vigilantly  careful  that  all  occasions  of  excitement  on  both  sides 
should  be  avoided.    This  royal  edict  was  proclaimed  by  a  herald 

1  Et  doleo,  e^m  aliquis  de  parte  nostra  aliquem  haereticat  rel  appellat  Maho- 
metistam,  to}  aliter  iofamat  aut  jmpugnat  caritatis  regula  praetermiasa.  Ibid.  fol. 
262,  2, 

9  Ego  amtem  ex  iitra<itie  parte  spero  esse  multos  bonos,  et  ex  vtraque  etiam  parte 
aestimo  esse  peocatpres,  aec  unqoam  mihi  plaooit,  imo  nee  plaoebit,  quod  qnidam 
Tocant  dootoris  partem  Mahometistas  Tel  seductores.    Ibid.  fol.  264, 1. 
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through  the  whole  city  as  a  wamiDg  to  all.^  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  the  king  after  all  was  not  so  very  solicitous  that  these 
measures  should  be  rigorously  executed  in  their  whole  extent ; 
nor  is  it  clear  that  he  had  power  enough  to  enforce  them.  The 
getter  up  of  the  mock  procession  against  the  bull  of  which  we 
have  just  spoken  still  retained  his  relations  with  the  king.^  Huss 
could  not  be  prevented  by  any  power  on  earth  from  fulfilling  his 
vocation  as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  and  from  saying  to  his  con- 
gregation whatever  his  duty  as  a  preacher  and  curer  of  souls 
made  it  incumbent  on  him  to  say.  He  could  not  keep  silent  con- 
cerning the  errors  connected  with  the  subject  of  indulgences ;  he 
must  point  out  the  great  peril  to  which  a  reliance  on  indulgences,  as 
he  had  already  demonstrated  in  his  public  disputation,  exposed  the 
souls  of  the  people.  And  yet  Queen  Sophia  did  not  cease  her 
attendance  at  the  chapel  of  Huss ;  and  this  new  contest  could  only 
serre  to  increase  the  number  of  his  hearers  and  their  enthusiasm. 
The  large  concourse  of  noblemen,  knights,  men  and  women  of  all 
ranks  and  conditions,  who  assembled  around  Huss,  is  described 
by  his  opponents ;  especially  the  thousands  of  pious  women  who 
were  denominated  Beguines — a  nick-name  like  the  term  Pietists 
in  later  times ;  and  one  which  had  been  applied  already  to  the 
followers  of  Militz.'  Now,  when  the  hearts  of  the  laity,  of  men 
who  belonged  to  the  class  of  industrious  artisans,  among  whom 
Huss  had  many  adherents,  were  seized  by  the  power  of  truth  in 
his  sermons,  and  then  going  into  the  churches  heard  the  sellers 

1  Palatsy  ill.  1,  p.  27Sy  and  Steph.  Dolanus  in  his  Antflinisnt :  Dun  enim  Wen- 
cetUns  regio  sum  potestatiy  imperio  eonstituiaset  etiam  Tooe  praeconiB  per  civita- 
tern  Pragensem  decreto  publico,  ut  nequaquam  aliquii  audeat  rebellare  et  contradi- 
cere  oconlte  rel  pnblice  sab  capitali  poena  indnlgentiis  papalibus  caet.  Pez  iv.  2, 
pag.880. 

2  Palacky,  iii.  1,  p.  278. 

S  See  abore,  p.  247.  The  words  of  the  abbot  of  Dola  in  Antihnssus :  Nobilibus, 
militaribns,  plebeiis,  mnlieribos,  tuorum  tibi  conceptuam  cumulum  multiplicas. 
Pes  iT.  2|  pag.  390.  The  Beguines  are  mentioned,  as  followers  of  Huss,  in  Anti- 
hnssus, Pes  ir.  2,  p.  381,  and  in  Dial.  Tolat.,  ibid.  pag.  492.  In  the  trial  at  Prague^ 
we  learn  that  OTer  3000  penrons  met  around  Huss  in  the  Bethlehem  chapel.  Vid. 
Depos.  test  in  the  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1837,  1,  p.  147.  It  was  thrown  out  as  a  reproach 
against  Huss,  that  he  had  no  congregation  of  his  own,  but  drew  hearers  to  him  from 
other  parishes,  and  away  from  other  parish  priests.  But  to  this  he  replied :  l^o 
man  was  bound  to  listen  to  Ood*s  word  nowhere  else  except  in  his  own  parish- 
ehuroh ;  for  else  no  monk  could  ever  preach,  and  no  parish  priest  or  parish  vicar 
could  allow  persons  belonging  to  other  parishes  to  hear  the  word  of  Ood  in  his  own 
church.    Ibid.  p.  146. 
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of  indulgences  preacliing  np  with  shameless  effixmterj  the  value 
of  their  spiritual  merchandize^  in  direct  outrage  to  the  gospel 
truth  they  had  listened  to  in  Bethlehem  chapel^  nothing  else  was 
to  be  expected,  especially  in  a  state  of  so  much  excitement  among 
the  youth,  than  that  violent  scenes  should  ensue. 

A  number  of  priests,  distributed  among  the  several  parish 
churches,  were  engaged,  on  the  10th  of  July,  in  publishing  the 
papal  bulls  and  inviting  the  people  to  purchase  indulgences.  On 
this  occasion  three  young  men  belonging  to  the  class  of  common 
artisans,  by  the  name  of  John,  Martin,  and  Stasek,  stepping 
forward,  cried  out  to  one  of  these  preachers,  "  Thou  liestl 
Master  Huss  has  taught  us  better  than  that.  We  know  it  is  all 
false."  After  a  while  they  were  seized,  conducted  to  the  council- 
house,  and,  on  the  next  day,  in  pursuance  of  the  royal  edict,^ 
condemned  to  death.  Huss,  on  being  informed  of  this,  felt  it  to 
be  his  duty  to  interpose  and  ^ideavour  to  save  these  young  men, 
doomed  to  fall  victims  to  the  gospel  truth  which  they  had  heard 
from  his  lips,  and  which  burned  in  their  hearts.  Accompanied 
by  2000  students  he  repaired  to  the  counsel  house.  He  demanded 
a  hearing  for  himself  and  some  of  his  attendants.  At  length  he 
was  permitted  to  appear  before  the  senate.  He  declared  that  he 
looked  upon  the  fault  of  those  young  men  as  his  own,  and  that 
he,  therefore,  much  more  than  they,  deserved  to  die.  They  pro- 
mised him  that  no  blood  should  be  shed,  and  bade  him  tranquillize 
the  excited  feelings  of  the  others.  Hoping  that  they  would  keep 
their  word,  he  left  the  counsel  house  together  with  his  followers.^ 

1  It  is  noticeable  that  when  Dr  Nas  of  Prague  had  testified  against  Hun  at  his 
trial  in  Constance,  that  he  himself  was  present  cum  rex  mandasset,  blasphemos  ulti- 
mo supplicio  affici,  Huss  directly  declared  this  to  be  false.  Tet,  after  what  has  been 
said,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  king  did  issue  such  an  edict  against  the  disputert 
of  indulgences.  There  was  something  then,  we  know  not  what,  perhaps,  in  the  form 
of  that  testimony,  which  led  Huss  to  express  himself  in  this  way.  Third  hearing  of 
Huss  in  Constance,  V.  d.  Hardt  iv.  2,  p.  327. 

2  The  Abbot  of  Dola  relates  the  transaction  as  follows :  Facto  siquidam  praedio- 
tonim  rebellium  justo  animadTcrsionis  excidio,  accessisti  yel  misisti  pluribus  ral- 
latus  sociis  ad  matuium  et  discrftum  magnae  ciyilis  prudentia  Pragensium  consulum 
concilium,  et  praedicatione  pompatica  ausus  es  damosa  Toce,  nonsolum  ipeorum 
debitam  executionem,  sed  et  regiam  et  in  hoc  omnino  sanctam  maturi  deoreti  jus 
tionem,  non  solum  reprehendere,  sed  et  damnare  in  quo  utique  crimen  laesae  miges- 
tatis  perpetrasti,  asserente  te  et  dicente  :  Iiguste  iUi  damnati  sunt ;  ego  feci  et  ego 
feram..  Ecce  ego  et  omnes  qui  mecum  sunt  parati  sumus  eandem  exdpere  sen^en- 
tiam.     Steph.  Dol.  in  Antihussus,  Pes.  ir.  2,  pag.  380  et  3S1. 
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But  some  houra  afterwardsy  when  the  multitade  had,  for  the  most 
party  dispersed,  they  ventured  to  proceed  to  the  execution  of  the 
sentence.  Resistance  being  apprehended  from  the  Hussite  party, 
the  prisoners  were  conducted  under  a  large  escort  of  soldiers  to 
the  place  o£  death,  and,  as  in  the  meantime,  the  concourse  of 
spectators  running  together  in  the  highest  state  of  excitement, 
increased  every  moment,  they  hurried  the  execution,  and  finished 
it  even  before  arriving  at  the  destined  spot.  But  the  adherents 
of  Huss  had  no  intention  of  resorting  to  violence.  When  the 
headsman,  after  his  work  was  done,  cried  out,  ^^  Let  him  who 
does  the  like  expect  to  suffer  the  same  fate,"  many  among  the 
multitude  excUdmed  at  once :  ^^  We  are  all  ready  to  do  the  like 
and  to  suffer  the  same."  This  execution  could  have  no  other 
efiect  than  to  increase  the  excitement  of  feeling  and  the  «ithu- 
aiasm  of  the  people  for  the  cause  of  Huss.  Those  three  young 
men  would  of  course  be  regarded  by  the  party  they  belcmg  to 
as  martyrs  for  the  truth.  It  would  be  impossible  to  devise  any- 
thing better  calculated  to  promote  any  cause,  bad  or  good,  thaa 
to  give  it  martyrs.  Several,  and  in  particular  the  so  called  Be- 
guines  of  this  party,  of  whom  we  have  spoken  above,  dipped  their 
handkerchiefs  in  the  blood  of  the  victims,  and  treasured  them 
up  as  precious  relics.^  A  woman  who  v^tnessed  the  execution 
offered  white  linen  to  enshroud  the  dead  bodies ;  and  another 
individual  who  was  present.  Master  von  Jitzin,  attached  to  the 
party  of  Huss,  hastened  with  a  company  of  students  to  convey 
the  bodies  to  Bethlehem  chapel.  Borne  thither  as  saints,  with 
chanted  hymns  and  loud  songs,  they  were  buried  amid  great 
solemnities,  und^  the  direction  of  Huss.  This  event  gave  new 
importance  to  Bethlehem  chapel  in  the  eyes  of  the  party  of  Huss. 
They  named  it  the  chapel  of  the  three  saints.^  It  is  certain  that 
Huss  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  death  of  these  young  men.  He 
thought  they  might  justly  be  called  martyrs  for  Christian  truth, 
like  others  whose  memory  is  preserved  in  the  history  of  the 
church.  Nor  was  there  any^  thing  in  this  which  could  justly 
subject  him  to  the  slightest  reproach.     Certainly  by  his  sermons 

1  Words  of  the  Abb^t  of  Dola :  T7t  fllonnn  sanguinem  linteii,  maxinie  beginae 
ttiae  et  qnidam  alii,  extergerent.    Ibid.  pag.  881. 

3  Ita  ut  to  largiente  et  te  donante  locus  flle  toae  cathedrae  sammus  non  jam 
Bethlehem,  sed  ad  tres  sanotosper  te  et  tuos  complices  Tooaretur.    Ibid. 
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he  contributed  to  nourish  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  memory 
of  these  witnesses  for  the  truth  was  cherished  among  the  people. 
But  as  public  rumour,  in  such  times  of  commotion,  is  not  wont 
to  discriminate  between  the  different  agents,  and  the  different 
shares  taken  by  each  in  a  transaction,  but  is  inclined  to  lay  the 
whole  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  one  who  happens  to  be  the  most 
important  individual,  so  Huss  soon  came  to  be  pointed  out  as  the 
person  who  headed  the  procession  at  the  burial  of  the  three 
young  men.  This  is  reported  by  the  Abbot  of  Dola.^  Accord- 
ingly the  blame  of  the  whole  affair  is  thrown  upon  Huss  at  the 
Council  of  Constance ;  but  he  could  deny,  with  truth,  that  the 
procession  had  been  got  up  at  his  instigation.'  It  is  indeed  pos- 
sible, though  the  statement  of  so  violent  an  opponent  as  the 
Abbot  of  Dola  cannot  be  received  as  altogether  trustworthy,  that 
it  was  remarked  by  Huss  or  some  one  of  his  followers :  If  that 
Wenceslaus,  whom  his  brother,  Boleslav,  the  cruel,  caused  to  be 
executed,  deserved  to  be  called  a  martyr,  much  more  were  those 
three  young  witnesses  to  evangelical  truth  entitled  to  be  honoured 
as  martyrs ;  or  that  Huss,  following  the  precedent  of  Matthias 
of  Janow,  spoke  disapprovingly  of  the  superstition  and  quackery 
with  which  the  traflSc  in  relics,  whether  genuine  or  counterfeit, 
was  carried  on ;  or  that,  one  of  his  adherents  had  said,  the  bones 
of  these  three,  who  ought  certainly  to  be  reverenced  as  witnesses 
for  the  truth,  must  be  more  preicious  to  the  memory  of  the  pious 
than  those  relics  that  were  held  to  be  present  at  one  and  the 
same  time  in  several  places.'    But  we  may  hear  what  Huss  him- 

1  Acoeaaitti  siquidem  et  jacentia  rebellium  corpora  sub  mediastino  sustolisti :  et' 
cum  ea,  quae  tibi  Tidebatur,  summa  reverentia  ad  cathedram  tuae  superbiae,  capel- 
1am  dictam  Bethlehem  detulisti ;  te  ipso  et  scholaribus  tuae  societatisi  Banctae,  obe- 
dientiae  contrariis,  clamosis  et  altiasimiB  Tocibua  luque  ad  infemi  noTistima  concre- 
pantibos :  Isti  tant  sancti,  et  htyusmodi  plnrima.  Ibid.  This  serves  to  oonfirm  the 
account  giren  aboTe  of  the  solemnities  observed  in  conveying  the  bodies  of  those 
three  yonng  men  to  Bethlehem  chapel,  except  that  the  abbot  makes  no  distinction  of 
persons,  and  charges  Huss  alone  with  the  whole  affair. 

3  At  the  council  of  Constance  this  also  was  introduced  among  the  articles  of  com- 
plaint against  Huss,  regarding  the  burial  of  the  three  young  men :  Eos  per  eundem 
Hus  cum  pompa  scholasticorum  elatos  et  publica  condone  in  sanctorum  numemm 
relatos  esse.  But  Huss  declares  this  to  be  false,  as  he  was  not  present  when  the  a£Gur 
occurred :  Falsum  est,  cadavera  a  me  ad  sepulturam  cum  aliqua  pompa  delata  esse, 
cum  ego  ne  adfuerim  quidem.    V.  d.  Hardt  iv.  2,  pag.  327. 

3  They  are  the  words  of  the  abbot  of  Dola :  Venerationem  sanctorum  ossium 
juxta  ritum  ecclesiae  sanctae  cum  tuia  reprobas  dioens,  quod  S.  Wenceslaus  modioo 
martyrio,  id  est  fratricidio  regnum  promeruit  martyrii :  et  hie  cum  aliis  Sanctis,  quot 

2 
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self  says  concerning  these  witnesses  of  the  truth,  as  his  words  are 
recorded  in  his  book  De  JEcclesia,  written  at  a  somewhat  later 
period.  After  citing  the  passage  in  Dan.  xi.  33,  he  remarks ; 
"  Experience  gives  ns  the  right  interpretation  of  these  words, — 
since  persons  made  learned  by  the  grace  of  God,  simple  laymen 
and  priests,  many  taught  by  the  example  of  a  good  life,  because 
they  openly  resisted  the  Ijdng  word  of  antichrist,  have  fSsdlen 
under  the  edge  of  the  sword ;  of  which  we  have  an  example  in 
those  three  laymen,  John,  Martin,  and  Stasek,  who,  because 
they  contradicted  the  lying  disciples  of  antichijst,  fell  victims  to 
the  sword."  Then,  in  allusion  to  what  afterwards  transpired  in 
consequence  of  these  commotions,  he  adds :  ^^  But  others  who 
gave  up  their  lives  for  the  truth,  died  the  death  of  martyrs,  or 
were  imprisoned,  and  still  have  not  denied  the  truth  of  Christ, 
priests,  and  laymen,  and  even  women."^ 

This  first  blood  having  been  shed,  the  persecuting  party 
thought  it  inexpedient  to  venture  immediately  upon  any  thing 
further.  They  perceived  the  danger  of  attempting  to  put  a  stop 
to  these  commotions  by  force.  They  had  learned  by  experience 
to  what  a  height  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  had  already 
mounted  by  the  death  of  those  three  young  men.  Accordingly 
the  other  prisoners,  who  were  now  looking  for  nothing  but  mar^ 
tyrdom,  were  set  at  large.  The  conflict  between  the  two  parties, 
which  had  divided  the  university,  since  the  dispute  about  the 
papal  bulls  relating  to  indulgence  and  a  crusade,  still  went  on, 
and  grew  more  violent ;  the  smaller  party,  consisting  of  those 
who  now  declared  themselves  opposed  to  all  Wicklifite  doctrines 
and  in  fii.vour  of  the  whole  system  of  papal  absolutism,  and  the 
larger  party  of  those,  who  espoused  the  cause  of  reform,  at  the 
head  of  whom  stood  Huss.  The  former  had  on  their  side  all 
who  were  attached  to  the  hierarchy ;  and  they  supposed  they 
could  reckon  also  on  the  help  of  King  Wenceslaus,  whom,  in 
fact,  they  had  joined  on  defending  the  bull,  and  who  had  issued 
the  edict  against  its  opponents.  Those  eight  doctors,  at  whose 
head  stood  at  that  time  Paletz,  as  Dean,  believed  they  were  en- 

Moerdotes  et  montchi  prftedicaat,  habent  nnins  multa  capita,  multa  braoehia  et 
diTena  otsa,  quae  ntiqiie  non  •anetomm,  tad  Tflium  oadayenim  esse  potiui  repntan- 
tnr.    Ibid. 

1  D«  acolana,  opp.  i.  fol.  245,  2. 
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titled  to  represent  themselves  as  constituting  the  theological 
faculty.  They  now  united  in  condemning  the  45  articles  of 
Wicklif,  although  some  of  them  had  before  this  defended  those 
articles;  and,  hence,  Huss  calls  them  the  cancrisantes.  They 
declared  to  the  prelates  their  agreement  with  them  in  the  earlier 
resolutions  against  those  articles:  and,  by  a  course  which  to 
Huss  appeared  retrograde,  though  to  the  advocates  of  hierarchy  it 
could  appear  no  otherwise  than  an  advance,  gave  them  the  highest 
satisfaction.  They  next  proceeded  to  condemn  the  45  articles  in 
a  solemn  session.^  To  these  propositions  they  added  six  others. 
1.  ^^That  he  is  a  heretic  who  judges  otherwise  than  the  Roman 
church  concerning  the  sacraments  and  the  spiritual  power  of  the 
keys,"  which  doubtless  refers  to  the  proceedings  of  Huss  against 
indulgences.  2.  ^^That  in  these  days,  to  suppose  that  great 
antichrist  is  present  and  rules,  who,  according  to  the  faith  of 
the  church,  and  according  to  Holy  Scripture,  and  the  holy 
teachers,  shall  appear  at  the  end  of  the  world,  is  shown  by  expe- 
rience to  be  a  manifest  error."  This  refers  to  the^octrine  con- 
cerning antichrist,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  proceeded  first  {torn 
Militz,  had  been  further  unfolded  by  Matthias  of  Janow,  and  so 
possed  over  to  Huss.  3.  ^^  To  say  that  the  ordinances  of  the  holy 
fathers,  and  the  praiseworthy  customs  in  the  church,  are  not  to 
be  observed,  <  because  they  are  not  contained  in  Holy  Scripture, 
is  an  error."  This  is  evidently  directed  against  a  doctrine  of 
Huss,  which  we  have  explained  on  a  former  page.  4.  **  That 
the  relics,  the  bones  of  the  saints,  the  clothes  and  robes  of  the 
faithful  are  not  to  be  reverenced,  is  an  error.  5.  "  That  priests 
cannot  absolve  from  sins  and  forgive  sins,  when,  as  ministers  of 
the  church,  they  bestow  and  apply  the  sacrament  of  penance,  but 
that  they  only  announce  that  the  penitent  is  absolved,  is  an 
error."  This  also  plainly  enough  refers  to  the  doctrine  set  forth 
by  Huss  in  the  controversy  about  indulgences.  6.  "  That  the 
pope  may  not,  where  it  becomes  necessary,  call  upon  the  faithful 
or  demand  contributions  of  them  for  the  defence  of  the  Apostoli- 

1  Huss  says  of  Palets :  Recepit  articulos,  qui  sunt  praelatis  contrail  et  cncnrrit  ad 
eos,  qui  gayisi  sunt  Tidentes  ipsum  et  Stanislaum  cancrisantes.  Unde  initio  oonsilio 
pactum  fecerunt  invioem,  ut  articulos  in  praetoiio  condemnarent.  "Eiesp,  ad.  scr. 
Palets,  opp.  i.,  fol.  269,  2.  This  is  the  condemnation  in  praeterio  to  whidi  Huss  in 
his  writings  subsequent  to  this  time  in  defence  of  these  articles  often  alludat. 
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cal  See,  of  the  Roman  church  and  city  and  for  the  coercion  and 
subjection  of  opponents  and  enemies  among  Christians,  while  he 
bestows  on  the  faithftd  who  loyally  come  to  the  rescue,  show  true 
penitence,  have  confessed  and  are  mortified,  the  full  forgiveness 
of  all  sins,  is  an  error."^  Huss  represents  it  as  a  piece  of  arro- 
gance in  those  eight  doctors  to  think  themselves  entitled  to  act 
in  the  name  of  the  entire  faculty,  and  to  put  forth  their  condem- 
nation as  a  condemnation  by  the  whole  faculty.'  Now,  as  this 
party  could  not  reckon,  as  appears  evident  from  what  has  been 
said,  on  the  concurrence  of  the  whole  university,  and  therefore 
could  not  take  any  open  step  in  common,  they,  as  the  theological 
faculty,  applied  to  the  ma^^stracy  of  Prague,  and  petitioned  tibem 
to  obtain  the  king's  consent,  that  the  teaching  and  spreading 
abroad  of  those  articles  should  be  forbidden  by  a  royal  edict. 
This  theological  ftumlty  had,  moreover,  declared  that  certain 
preachers,  on  whose  account  violent  insurrections,  strifes,  and 
divisions  had  sprung  up  among  the  people,  ought  to  be  silenced. 
And  they  stated,  as  their  last  reascm,  that  this  was  the  way  to 
restore  peace  among  the  people.'  A  cunningly  devised  means, 
to  be  sure,  for  putting  an  end  to  all  strife,  to  allow  only  one 
party  to  speak,  and  enjoin  absolute  silence  on  the  other.  Such 
an  edict  was  now  to  be  procured  firom  the  king.^  The  king 
granted  but  a  part  of  the  demand.  He  actually  issued  an  edict, 
forbidding  the  preaching  of  those  doctrines  on  penalty  of  banish- 
ment from  the  land ;  at  the  same  time,  however,  he  caused  the 
foculty  to  be  told,  that  they  had  better  employ  themselves  in  re- 
futing those  doctrines,  than  in  trying  to  effect  the  suppression  of 

1  We  cite  the  unprinted  articles  from  the  Latin  original  published  by  Palacky. 
Palacky  iii.  I,  p.  282.  ; 

t  He  protests  against  their  arrogance  in  calling  tbemielTes  Uie  alma  et  TeneraUlis 
fiMoltas  thefdogica,  and  prefers  to  designate  them  as  the  octo  doctores,  remarking  In 
his  tract  against  Stanislaus :  Est  autem  ilia  facultas  theologica,  quae  aciem  contra 
nos  dirigit,  magistrorum  theologiae  octonarios.  Resp.  ad  scr.  Stanisl.  a  Znoyma. 
opp.  i.,  fol.  266,  1. 

9  Quod  certi  praedicatores,  propter  qnoa,  nt  timetur,  insultns  et  discordiae  et  dis- 
sensiones  sunt  exortae  in  populo,  cessent  a  praedicatione.  Et  adducunt  in  fine  pro 
cansa :  Et  speratur,  quod  per  hoc  fiet  pax  in  populo  et  insultus  conquiescent,  Resp. 
ad  scr.  Stanislaiy  opp.  i.,  fol.  266, 2. 

4  Huss  remarks  concerning  this  design  of  the  faculty :  ''  Behold  a  design  of  these 
doctors  similar  to  that  of  those  priests  and  Pharisees ;  and  both  cases  resulted  in  the 
same  way,  for  neither  did  tiie  fivrmer  nor  the  latter  secure  the  peace  which  tiiey 
sought,  but  were  in  more  trouble  than  before.  And,  rightly ;  fi>r  the  Truth  did  not 
come  to  bring  peace  upon  the  earth  but  a  sword :  and  nerer  ought  we  to  be  frightened 
away  from  the  truth  by  fear  of  reproach  fttim  the  worM  or  from  the  doeton."    Ibid. 
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them  by  an  edict  of  prohibition.  But  an  edict  of  prohibition  against 
the  preaching  of  this  or  that  indiyidoa!,  was  a  thing  he  would  never 
consent  to.  As  the  faculty  could  not  fail  to  see  the  reproach  implied 
in  this  language  of  the  king,  they  sought  to  justify  what  they  had 
done,  affirming  that  for  them  to  refute  those  doctrines  was  impos- 
sible as  long  as  Huss  refused  to  lay  before  them  in  a  written  form 
as  they  had  requested  him  to  do,  what  he  had  to  object  against  the 
two  bulls.^  When  Huss  was  now  summoned  to  appear  with  his 
opponents  before  the  king's  privy  council,  in  Zebrak,  he  first 
appealed  to  the  words  of  Christ  before  the  High  Priest  (John 
xviii.  20),  and  applying  them  to  his  case,  remarked :  ^*  I  have 
spoken  openly,  and  taught  in  the  schools,  and  in  the  temple  in 
Bethlehem,  where  masters,  bachelors,  students,  and  multitudes 
of  the  common  people  congregate,  and  nothing  have  I  spoken  in 
secret,  by  which  I  could  be'  seeking  to  draw  men  away  from  the 
truth."  At  the  same  time  he  declared  that  he  was  ready  to 
comply  with  the  demand  of  those  doctors,  provided  that,  as  he 
bound  himself  to  suffer  at  the  stake,  in  case  he  could  be  convicted 
of  holding  any  erroneous  doctrine,  the  eight  doctors  would  also 
on  their  part  collectively  bind  themselves  to  suffer  in  the  same 
way  on  the  same  condition.  They  requested  time  for  delibera- 
tion and  withdrew ;  then  they  came  forward  and  said,  that  one  of 
them  would  bind  himself  by  this  pledge  for  all.  To  this,  how- 
ever, Huss  would  not  consent,  'but  declared,  as  they  were  all 
combined  together  against  him,  and  he  stood  opposed  to  them 
without  associates,  this  would  not  be  fair.^  Finding  that  the 
two  parties  would  never  be  able  to  agree  in  settling  the  prelimi- 
nary arrangementsy  the  privy  council  dissolved  the  meeting, 
having  first  admonished  both  that  they  should  try  to  make  up 
the  matter  between  themselves' — an  admonition  which,  in  their 
present  state  of  exasperated  feeling,  would  pass  unheeded,  and 
which  was  intended,  perhaps,  simply  to  intimate  that  the  council 
would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  business. 

The  consequences  which  had  followed  in  the  train  of  the  dis- 
pute about  indulgences,  could  easily  be  taken  advantage  of  to 

1  Quod  non  stat  per  magistrot  theologiae,  quod  nihil  Bcribitnr  et  non  est  flcriptnm 
contra  dicta  M.  Joannis  Has  de  bullis  papae,  quia  saepios  requisitos,  diotorom  suo- 
mm  non  dedit  oopiam,  nee  hnonsque  dare  Tolnit  magistris  snpradietis. — 8o  the  words 
mn  in  a  mannscript  copy  cited  by  Palacky  iiL  1,  p.  281. 

3  Eefht  script!  oeto  doct,  opp.  L,  fol.  292,  2. 
Coneofdetis  pnlchre  inTioem.    Ibid. 
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represent  Uuss,  in  Rome,  as  a  dangerous  man,  hostile  to  the 
papacy.  His  enemies  at  home  found  a  worthy  instrument  to 
play  their  first  cards  at  the  Eoman  court,  in  Michael  of  Deutsch- 
brod,  formerly  a  parish  priest,  commonly  known  as  Michael  de 
Causis,  parochial  priest  to  St  Adalbert's  church  in  the  New  City 
in  Prague.  This  man,  more  interested  about  reforms  in  mining 
than  reforms  in  the  church,  had  left  his  charge  and  entered  the 
service  of  the  king  to  carry  out  a  project  for  the  improvement  of 
mining  by  some  new  method  of  exploring  veins  of  gold.  The 
king,  induced  by  certain  representations  he  had  laid  before  him, 
gave  him  a  sum  of  money  to  be  expended  on  this  object.  But 
failing  to  accomplish  what  he  had  promised  about  improvements 
in  mining,  he  absconded  with  a  part  of  the  money,  getting  still 
more  from  the  enemies  of  Hu^s,  to  assist  them  in  carrying  out 
their  designs  against  the  latter  by  bribery,  an  all-powerful  agent 
with  the  creatures  of  that  monster  Pope  John,  though  hardly 
needed  to  secure  the  ruin  of  a  man  who  had  shown  himself  so 
hostile  as  Huss  had  done  to  the  Roman  papacy.  Before  the 
pope  was  yet  informed  of  all  that  had  transpired  in  Prague,  he 
had  taken  the  case  of  Huss  out  of  the  hands  of  Cardinal 
Brancas,  to  whom  it  had  last  been  committed,  and  given  it  over 
to  another  cardinal,  Peter  de  St  Angelo,  charging  him  to  employ 
the  severest  measures  against  the  recusant.  Upon  this,  the  pro- 
curators of  Huss  appefded  to  a  future  general  council,  and  were 
immediately  placed  under  arrest.  The  friend  of  Huss,  Master 
Jesenic,  made  his  escape  and  got  back  to  Prague.  The  Cardi- 
nal now  pronounced  sentence  of  excommunication  on  Huss,  in 
the  most  terrible  formulas.  If  he  persisted  twenty  days  in  his 
disobedience  to  the  pope,  the  ban  was  to  be  proclaimed  against 
him  in  all  the  churches,  on  Sundays  and  festival  days,  with  the 
ringing  of  all  the  bells  and  the  extinguishing  of  all  the  tapers,  and 
the  same  punishment  should  be  extended  to  all  who  kept  com- 
pany with  him.  The  interdict  should  be  laid  on  every  place 
that  harboured  him.  By  a  second  ordinance  of  the  pope,  the 
people  of  Prague  were  called  upon  to  seize  the  person  of  Huss, 
and  deliver  him  up  to  the  Archbishop  of  Prague,  or  to  the  bishop 
of  Leitomysl,  or  to  condemn  and  bum  him  according  to  the 
laws.  Bethlehem  chapel  was  to  be  destroyed  fix>m  its  founda- 
tion, that  the  heretics  might  no  longer  nestle  there.^  King  Wen- 

1  Sm  the  Chron.  unir.  Png.,  cited  from  the  mannieript  in  Palacky  iii.  1,  p.  386. 
OXFORD        '  ^ 
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ceslaus  offered  no  resistance  to  the  proclamation  of  these  papal 
ordinances ;  at  the  same  time  he  did  nothing  to  promote  their 
ezecation.  The  party  opposed  to  Huss  wonld  have  been  eaf^rer 
therefore  to  carry  the  whole  into  effect,  had  they  been  powerfol 
enough  to  do  so.  With  the  concurrence  of  the  senators  in  the 
Old  City  of  Prague,  the  majority  of  whom  were  still  Grerraans, 
and  therefore  opponents  of  Huss,  many  citizens,  who  were  also 
Grermans,  assembled  at  the  consecration  festival  of  the  church  of 
Prague,  Oct.  2,  under  Bemhard  Chotek,  a  Bohemian,  as  their 
leader,  for  the  purpose  of  dispersing  the  congregation  in  Bethe- 
hem  chapel  and  getting  possession  of  the  person  of  Huss.  But  the 
firm  resolution  with  which  they  were  met  by  the  congregation  who 
gathered  around  Huss,  induced  them  to  abandon  their  plan.  They 
returned  back  to  the  senate  house,  .where  it  was  resolved  at  least 
to  carry  into  execution  the  pope's  command  to  destroy  Bethlehem 
chapel.  But  when  this  resolution  came  to  be  known,  such  violent 
commotions  arose,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  abandon  this  pro- 
ject also.  The  party  of  Huss  did  not  allow  itself  to  be  intimidated 
by  the  pope's  bull  of  excommunication.  His  procurator.  Master 
Jesenic,  to  whom  the  pope's  bull  was  extended,  published  on  the 
18th  of  December  of  this  year,  at  the  University  of  Prague,  an  ar- 
gument which  is  still  preserved,  in  which  he  undertook  to  demon- 
strate the  invalidity  of  everything  that  had  been  done  in  the 
process  against  Huss.  Huss  himself  could  not,  consistently  with 
his  own  principles  as  they  have  been  explained,  attribute  any 
significance  to  an  unjust  excommunication.  He  caused  to  be 
engraved  on  the  walls  of  Bethlehem  chapel  a  few  words,  show- 
ing the  invalidity  of  such  an  excommunication,  to  which  he  seve- 
ral times  refers;  and  finally,  when  no  other  earthly  remedy  was 
left  him,  he  appealed  firom  the  venality  of  the  court  of  Rome  to  the 
one  incorruptible,  just,  and  infallible  judge,  Jesus  Christ  Already, 
in  his  tract  against  Stephen  Paletz,  he  expresses  himself  on  this 
subject  in  the  following  language.  After  describing  what  pains 
he  had  taken  to  obtain  justice  at  the  Roman  chancery,  he  says : 
"  But  the  Roman  court,  which  cares  not  for  the  sheep  without 
the  wool,  would  never  cease  asking  for  money,  therefore  have  I 
finally  appealed  firom  it  to  the  most  just  Judge  and  High  Priest 
over  all."^    This  appeal  he  published  to  his  congregation  from 

1  Opp.  i.  fol.  266,  1. 
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the  pulpit  of  Bethlehem  chapel.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  tim^ 
that  this  act  shoald'  also  be  objected  to  him  as  a  contemptuous 
trifling  with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  church,  as  an  insolent  act  of 
disobedience  to  the  pope,  and  an  overleaping  of  the  regular  order 
of  ecclesiastical  tribunals.  The  abbot  of  Dola  says,  in  his  invec- 
tive against  Huss,  "  Tell  me,  then,  who  accepted  your  appeal  t 
From  whom  did  you  obtain  a  release  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
subordinate  authorities  I  You  would  not  say  fit)m  the  laity,  and 
your  daughters  the  Beguins."^  The  parish  priests  of  Prague, 
however,  paid  no  regard  to  all  this,  but  only  obeyed  the  pope ;  a 
course,  too,  which  perfectly  fell  in  with  their  own  passions  and 
interests.  From  all  the  pulpits  they  .published  the  ban  against 
Huss ;  they  strictly  observed  the  interdict ;  no  sacraments  were 
administered ;  no  ecclesiastical  burial  was  permitted.  Such  a 
state  of  things  would,  as  ever,  provoke  the  most  violent  disturb- 
ances among  the  people.  The  king  himself,  therefore,  was  urgent 
with  Huss  that,  to  preserve  peace,  he  should  leave  Prague  for  a 
time.  Archbishop  Albic  did  not  feel  able  to  sustain  the  con- 
flicts at  Prague ;  nor  did  such  kind  of  activity  suit  his  love  of 
repose.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1412  he  laid  down  his  o£Sce, 
and  Conrad  of  Yechta,  bishop  of  Olmutz,  a  Westphalian,  a  zeal 
ous  advocate  of  the  hierarchy,  and  more  inclined  to  severe  mea- 
sures in  support  of  it  than. his  predecessor,  obtained,  first  under 
the  name  of  ministratorf  the  administration  of  the  archbishopric 
of  Prague,  till  finally,  after  long  protracted  negotiations  with  the 
Roman  court,  he  became,  in  July  1413,  archbishop  in  the  full 


By  the  removal  of  Huss  from  Prague,  quiet  was  by  no  means 
restored  in  Bohemia.  His  principles  still  continued  to  operate 
among  his  important  party  at  Prague.  There  was  a  sharp  op- 
position between  the  two  parties,  the  Hussites  and  the  church 
party.  Eling  Wenzel  thought  it  wrong  to  allow  the  matter, 
which  continually  grew  more  serious,  and  involved  in  its  train 
important  political  consequences,  to  go  on  thus  any  longer.  The 
college  of  the  ancient  nobles  of  the  land  had  alr^y  assembled 
before  the  Christmas  of  1412,  for  the  purpose  of  advising  about 

1  Die  ergo  qumeto,  quit  detolit  tuae  appeUmtioni  ?  a  quo  petilfti  dimiasoriM  lito> 
rat  iiT«  apoftoloi?  Nonne  a  lasdt  et  filialms  tuif  beginli  ?  Dial.  Tolat  Pet  {▼.  2, 
?H'4»2, 

VOL.  IX.  2  C 
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the  restoration  of  peace  and  the  rescue  of  the  good  name  of  the 
Bohemian  people  in  foreign  lands.  The  assembling  of  a  national 
synod  for  this  purpose,  before  which  the  leaders  of  the  two  parties 
should  appear,  was  resolved  upon.    At  first  the  little  city  Boh- 
misch-Brod,  which  belonged  to  the  archbishop  of  Prague,  was 
selected  for  the  place  of  meeting,  since  it  was  thought  that  the 
appearance  of  Huss  in  this  small  city,  notwithstanding  the  ban 
under  which  he  lay  and  the  interdict  on  his  place  of  residence, 
would  create  little  or  no  disturbance.     Here  the  proposals  of  the 
two  parties  were  to  be  investigated.     On  the  one  side  were  the 
Prague  theological  faculty  of  the  eight  doctors,  at  whose  head 
were  Stephen  of  Paletz  and  Stanislaus  of  Znaim,  with  arch- 
bishop John  the  Iron,  of  Leitomysl ;  on  the  other  side,  John 
Huss.    But  in  the  memorials  drawn  up  by  the  two  parties,  no- 
thing appeared  but  the  most  diametrical  opposition  of  principles. 
The  theological  faculty  traced  all  the  schism  to  the  defending  of 
the  forty-five  erroneous  doctrines  of  Wicklif,  and  insisted  that 
the  condemnation  of  them  should  be  rigorously  observed,  and 
th  at  the  decision  of  the  church  of  Bome  should  be  submitted  to 
in  every  point.     The  church  in  their  view  was  the  pope  as  head, 
and  the  college  of  cardinals  as  the  body.     Errors  they  found, 
especially  in  the  widely-spread  doctrines  about  the  power  of  the 
keys  being  vested  in  the  church;  errors  concerning  the  hier- 
archy ;  concerning  the  seven  sacraments ;  concerning  the  vene- 
ration of  relics;  and  concerning  indulgence.    They  traced  all 
these  errors  to  one  cause,  that  the  party  admitted  no  other  autho- 
rity than  the  sacred  Scriptures,  explained  in  their  own  sense  and 
in  contrarieiy  with  the  doctrine  of  the  church  and  of  entire 
Christendom.    They  regarded  themselves,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  the  people,  who  alone  were  in  possession  of  the  truth,  inas- 
much as  they  agreed  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  church 
and  of  entire  Christendom.     They  required  in  all  matters  in 
themselves  indifferent,  among  which  were  to  be  reckoned  the 
late  ordinances  of  the  pope  and  the  process  against  Huss,  uncon- 
ditional submission  to  the  Roman  church.    The  disobedience  of 
Huss  and  his  party  to  the  commands  of  their  superiors  passed, 
with  them,  for  the  greatest  crime.      The  interdict  should  be 
strictly  observed ;  the  order  forbidding  Huss  to  preach,  should 
remain  in  full  force.    They  maintained  that,  since  the  proceed- 
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ings  against  Huss  had  been  accepted  by  the  collective  body  of 
the  clergy  of  Prague,  and  they  had  submitted  to  them,  therefore 
all  should  do  the  same,  especially  as  they  related  only  to  things 
in  themselves  indifferent,  forbade  nothing  goody  and  commanded 
nothing  lorong;  and  it  was  not  the  business  of  the  clergy  of 
Prague  to  judge  whether  the  ban  pronounced  on  John  Huss  was. 
a  just  or  an  unjust  one.  Severe  punishment  for  publicly  holding 
{orth  any  of  those  things  which  they  from  their  particular  point 
of  view  called  heresy,  was  required  by  them.  Their  proposals  for 
peace,  therefore,  looked  to  nothing  else  thfui  a  total  suppression 
of  the  other  party  and  the  triumph  of  their  own.  Huss,  on  the 
other  hand,  began  by  laying  down  the  principle,  that  the  sacred 
Scriptures  alone  should  pass  as  a  final  authority ;  no  obedience 
could  be  required  to  that  which  was  at  variance  with  their  teach- 
ing. He  said,  in  answer  to  the  challenge  of  obedience  to  the 
interdict  and  ban  :  ^^  It  were  the  same  as  to  argue  that,  because 
the  judgment  pronouncing  Christ  a  traitor,  an  evil  doer,  and 
worthy  of  death,  was  approved  by  the  collective  body  of  the  pries'ts 
in  Jeru3alem,  therefore  that  judgment  must  be  acquiesced  in."^ 
Looking  at  the  matter  from  this  point  of  view,  he  was  conscious 
of  no  heresy  himself,  nor  could  he  see  any  ground  for  asserting 
that  heresies  existed  in  Bohemia.  He  demanded,  therefore,  that 
they  should  return  back  to  the  earlier  compact  concluded  under 
archbishop  Zbynek.  He  declared  that  he  was  ready  to  clear  him- 
self from  the  charge  of  heresy  against  any  man,  or  else  suffer  at 
the  stake,  provided  his  accusers  would  also  bind  themselves  under 
the  same  conditions.  Every  man  who  took  it  upon  himself  to 
accuse  another  of  heresy,  should  be  required  to  come  forward 
and  take  this  pledge.  But  if  none  could  be  found  that  were  able 
to  do  so,  then,  it  should  be  prodaimed  anew  that  heresy  did  not 
exist  in  Bohemia.  The  hierarchical  party  would  naturally  look 
upon  all  this  as  a  mare  shift  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  submitting 
to  the  church,  and  of  giving  up  the  defence  of  heresy.  Arch- 
bishop John  the  Iron,  of  Leitomysl,  approved  the  propositions  of 
the  other  party,  and  declared  strongly  against  those  of  the  party 
of  Huss.  He  advised  that  all  writings  in  the  vulgar  language  of 
Bohemia,  relating  to  religious  subjects,  writings  that  had  oontri- 

1  Opp.  i.,  fbl.  347/2. 
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buted  in  a  special  manner  to  the  spread  of  heresy^  should  be  con- 
demned, and  the  reading  of  them  forbidden.^  Where  there  was 
such  contrariety  in  principles,  as  we  here  see  manifested,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  all  attempts  at  compromise  would  necessarily  prove  idle, 
or  only  terminate  in  making  the  breach  still  wider.  These 
.transactions  afforded  Huss  a  good  opportunity  for  more  folly 
expounding  and  defending,  in  the  tracts  which  he  wrote  in  con- 
futation of  the  propositions  above  stated,  of  the  arrogant  preten- 
sions clearly  avowed  therein  by  the  other  party,  and  of  the 
accusations  brought  against  him  and  his  friends,  the  principles 
which  had  guided  him  in  these  disputes,  and  which  by  occasion 
of  these  disputes  became  more  distinctly  evolved  to  his  own  con- 
sciousness. We  shall  state  them  more  "folly  in  the  next  section, 
where  we  shall  recur  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  a  more  distinct 
exposition  of  the  doctrines  and  principles  of  Huss,  and  of  their 
bearing  on  the  aims  and  tendencies  of  the  dominant  party.  The 
synod  above-mentioned  was  not  held,  as  at  first  intended,  at 
Bohmisch-Brod,  but  in  Prague  itself,  on  the  6th  of  February, 
1413.  Huss  therefore  could  not  be  present.  His  place  was 
represented  by  his  advocate.  Master  John  of  Jesenic.  Before 
this  synod  were  laid  the  propositions  of  the  two  parties.  And 
here  it  should  be  mentioned,  that  one  of  the  most  zealous  friends 
of  Huss,  Master  Jacobellus  of  Mies,  submitted  a  resolution  to 
this  effect :  that  if  the  matter  now  in  question  related  to  the 
restoration  of  peace,  it  should  first  be  settled  what  peace  was 
meant,  whether  peace  with  the  worldy  or  with  6rorf;*  the  latter 
depended  on  keeping  the  divine  commandments.  The  origin  of 
the  strife  was  this  :  that  the  attempts  of  some  to  bring  back  that 
peace  of  God  met  with  such  unholy  and  violent  resistance  on 
the  part  of  others.  Yet  the  peace  of  the  world  without  Christian 
and  divine  peace,  would  be  as  unstable  a3  it  was  worthless.  Let 
the  king  but  give  his  thoughts  to  the  latter  first,  and  the  other 
would  follow  of  itself.*  The  result  of  this  synod  was  such  as 
might  be  expected  in  a  case  where  the  direct  contrariety  of  the 
propositions  offered  rendered  compromise  impossible.  It  broke 
up  without  having  accomplished  anything.  But  the  king,  who 
looked  at  nothing  but  the  interests  of  his  government,  and  there- 

1  See  the  documents  in  Cochlieus,  p.  29  sq.,  and  Palacky  Hi.  1,  p.  289  ff. 

2  Palacky  iii.  1,  p.  203. 
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fore  desired  nothing  but  a  peaceful  compromise,  tried  yet  another 
expedient.  He  appointed  a  committee  composed  of  four  mem- 
bers: the  archbishop  Albic,  the  Wysehrad  dean  Jacob,  the 
provost  of  All-Saints  Master  Zbenek  of  Labaun,  and  the  rector 
of  the  university  Master  Christann  of  Prachatic.^  This  committee 
was  empowered  to  take  every  measure  necessary  for  the  resto- 
ration of  concord  and  tranquillity.  They  carried  it  so  far  as  to 
oblige  the  two  parties  to  bind  themselves  under  the  penalty  of  a 
pecuniary  forfeit  and  of  banishment  from  the  country,  to  abide 
by  the  decision  of  this  committee.  But  the  same  reasons  which 
had  operated  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  synod,  would  operate 
with  equal  force  against  this  experiment  also.  No  sooner  did 
they  proceed  to  reduce  to  form  the  first  proposition,  expressing 
the  agreement  of  the  two  parties  with  the  faith  of  the  church  on 
the  matter  of  the  holy  sacraments  and  tlie  authority  of  the 
church,  than  a  dispute  arose  out  of  this,  namely,  that  Paletz, 
who  with  his  firiends  did  not  consider  themselves  as  a  party 
standing  over  against  the  others,  but  as  defending  the  cause  of  the 
church  against  a  party  standing  opposed  to  that  cause,  thought 
he  could  not  concede,  that  he  and  his  were  also  to  be  called  a 
parsy  a  mere  party.  ^  He  then  directly  "proceeded  to  lay  down  his 
definition  of  the  church,  a  definition  which  the  other  party  would 
not  admit ;  against  which  indeed  they  had  always  protested,  as 
is  evident  from  the  writings  of  Huss ;  a  definition  by  admitting 
which  the  party  of  Huss  would  have  surrendered  all  their 
principles ;  namely,  that  by  the  church  is  to  be  understood  the 
body  of  cardinals  under  the  pope  as  their  head.  Master  John 
of  Jesenic,  who  represented  the  party  of  Huss,  finally  yielded, 
but  with  the  qualifying  clause  that  he  and  his  party  accepted 
the  decisions  of  the  church  as  every  faithful  Christian  ought  to 
accept  and  understand  them.  Now  by  this  clause  the  definition 
chosen  with  a  purpose  by  the  other  party,  was  indeed,  of  itself, 
rendered  impotent ;  for,  under  the  phrase,  ^^  such  acceptation  as 
every  believing  Christian  is  bound  to  give,"  was  meant  to  be 
understood,  by  those  firom  whom  this  clause  proceeded,  that 
everything  was  excluded  thereby  which  might  stand  at  variance 
with  their  principle  that  the   sacred  Scriptures  are  the  sole 

1  Palacky  iii.  I,  p.  294» 
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determining  rule  of  faith.  The  commission^  who  had  no  other 
interest  in  view  than  that  of  securing  an  agreement^  and  who 
were  ready  to  welcome  any  terms  of  agreement  however  ambi- 
guously expressed,  would  be  satisfied  with  this.  But  looking 
upon  the  thing  from  their  own  point  of  view,  the  other  party 
could  not  be  blamed  when  they  were  led,  by  the  same  interest 
which  had  induced  them  to  propose  their  narrow  definition  of 
the  church,  to  protest  against  a  clause  by  which  their  whole 
object  would  be  defeated.  Stanislaus  of  Znaim  and  Stephen 
Paletz  declared  that  this  was  only  a  shift,  a  pretext,  under  which 
to  conceal  discord  and  disobedience.  And  in  this,  judged  accord- 
ing to  their  own  point  of  view,  they  were  right.  For  two  days 
they  vainly  disputed  on  this  point.  On  the  third,  Paletz  and 
the  other  doctors  who  had  protested,  wholly  absented  themselves, 
accusing  the  Commission  of  weakness  and  partiality.  King 
Wenceslaus  now  looked  upon  the  four  members  of  the  theologi- 
cal faculty,  who  by  their  protest  had  hindered  the  compromise, 
as  the  promoteY^  of  schism,  being  unfaithful  to  the  pledge  under 
which  they  had  engaged  to  submit  to  the  decision  of  the  com- 
mittee ;  and  he  deprived  them  of  their  places  and  banished  them 
from  the  country.  Thus  fell  the  party  which  regarded  itself  as 
exclusively  the  party  of  the  church.  Another  defeat  awaited 
it.  In  the  senate  of  Prague  the  German  element  had  hitherto 
had  the  ascendancy;  and  it  was  in  fact  this  element  chiefly 
which  resisted,  in  a  decided  manner,  every  tendency  to  reform ; 
and  hence  those  measures  adopted  by  the  senate  against  the 
cause  of  Huss,  of  which  we  have  spoken  before.  But  King  Wenzel 
was  now  induced  so  to  alter  the  relation,  tliat  out  of  the  two  races, 
Bohemians  and  Germans,  all  the  nine  members  should  be  chosen 
into  the  senate  by  the  king.  At  the  same  time  a  German,  who 
had  hitherto  been  a  leader  among  the  opponents  of  Huss,  the 
senator  John  Oertel,  was,  for  some  unknown  reason,  executed. 
Thus  another  victory,  if  it  might  be  called  such,  was  gained  by 
the  Hussite  party.  But  the  hatred  of  the  hierarchical  party  in 
Bohemia  towards  the  Hussites  would  only  be  fanned,  by  such 
events,  to  more  violent  flame,  and  its  organs  subsequently  obtained, 
by  the  concatenation  of  greater  events  in  the  progress  of  church 
development,  an  opportunity  to  exercise  their  revenge.  Stanislaus 
of  Znaim  died,  it  is  tru^  Boon  af);erwards ;  but  Paletz  had  the 
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sadsimction  to  appear  as  the  fiercest  accuser  of  Huss  at  the 
council  of  Constance.  We  now  return  back  to  the  personal 
history  of  Huss. 

He  had  in  the  meantime  retreated  to  castles  belonging  to  hi/s 
fnends ;  and,  while  the  seed  scattered  by  him  in  Prague  was  pro- 
ducing its  fruits,  he  was  enabled  to  prosecute  at  greater  leisure 
the  defence  of  his  principles  by  writings.     He  spent  the  first  part 
of  the  time  chiefly  at  the  castle,  Kozi-hradek,  which  belonged  to 
the  lords  of  Austie.     Here  he  wrote  the  most  important  of  all  his 
works, — the  one  chiefly  appealed  to  in  conducting  the  process 
against  him  which  brought  him  to  the  stake.    This  was  his  book 
De  eeclesiay  and  the  controversial  writings  therewith  connected, 
tracts  directed  against  the  theological  faculty  in  Prague,  against' 
Stephen  Paletz,  and  against  Stanislaus  of  Znaim, — writings,  of 
which  we  have  already  availed  ourselves  in  tracing  the  thread  of 
the  author's  history,  in  explaining  hi^  principles  and  describing 
his  labours,  although  in  point  of  chronology  they  presuppose  the 
work  De  ecclesicu     It  is  characteristic  of  Huss,  that  precisely  at 
this  critical  juncture,  where  the  contest  threatened  to  be  most 
dangerous,  he  should  unfold  in  this  work  Pe  ecclesia^  without 
regard  to  consequences,  those  doctrines  which  would  inevitably 
most  contribute  to  fix  upon  him  tlie  stigma  of  heresy.    Accord- 
ingly, Cardinal  IVAilly  remarked  of  this  work,  before  the  council 
of  Constance,  that  through  an  endless  multitude  of  arguments  it 
attacked  the. papal  authority  and  the  plenitude  of  the  papij 
power,  as  much  as  the  Koran  did  the  Catholic  faith.^     Huss  in 
this  work  traces  the  origin  of  the  whole  dispute  to  his  attacks  of 
the  secularized  clergy.      He  distributes  the  entire  body  of  the 
clergy  into  two  classes :  the  clerus  Ghriati  and  the  clerus  Anti-* 
christL    "We  must  regard  the  clerical  body" — ^he  says — "as 
made  up  of  two  sects :  the  clergy  of  Christ  and  those  of  anti- 
christ.   The  Christian  clergy  lean  on  Christ  as  their  leader,  and 
on  his  laws.     The  clergy  of  antichrist  lean  for  the  most  part  or 
wholly  on  human  laws  and  the  laws  of  antichrist ;  and  yet  pre- 
tend to  be  the  clergy  of  Christ  and  of  the  church,  so  as  to  seduce 
the  people  by  a  more  cunning  hypocrisy.     And  two  sects  which 

1  Qui  quidem  liber  per  infinita  argmnenta  ita  impugnat  auctoritatem  papalem  et 
•jut  plenitudinem  poteetatis,  eicut  Alooranui  impugnat  cathoUcam  fldem.  D'Ailly, 
de  neceedtate  refonnationit,  in  Works  of  Gerpon,  Tom.  ii.,  p.  901. 
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are  «o  directly  opposed,  must  necessarily  be  governed  by  two 
opposite  heads  with  their  corresponding  laws."^  He  says :  *^  The 
priests  of  Christ  preached  against  the  vices  of  a  corrupt  clergy. 
Hence  arose  the  schism,  and  hence  that  clergy  sought  to  suppress 
such  preaching."  He  says,  "  how  can  there  be  anything  more 
senseless  than  a  clergy  giving  themselves  up  to  the  dross  of  this 
world,  and  making  a  mockery  of  the  life  and  teaching  of  Christt 
For,  so  exceedingly  corrupt  are  the  clergy  already,  that  they  hate 
those  who  frequently  preach,  and  frequently  mention  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ ;  and,  if  a  man  ventures  to  quote  Christ  for  himself 
they  say  with  scorn  and  bitterness,  Art  thou  Christ  ?  And,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Pharisees,  they  trouble  and  excommunicate 
those  who  acknowledge  Christ.  It  was  because  I  preached  Christ 
and  the  gospel,  and  exposed  antichrist,  anxious  that  the  clergy 
should  live  according  to  the  law  of  Christ,  that  the  prelates  first, 
with  Archbishop  Zbynek,  contrived  to  get  a  bull  from  Pope 
Alexander  V.,  to  prohibit  preaching  in  the  chapels  before  the 
people,  from  which  bull  I  had  appealed  :  but  I  was  never  able  to 
get  a  hearing.  Therefore,  on  good  and  reasonable  grounds,  I 
did  not  appear  when  I  was  cited.  Therefore,  by  the  instrumen- 
tality of  Michael  de  Causis,  they  got  me  placed  under  the  ban, 
when  a  compromise  had  already  been  effected ;  and,  finally,  they 
contrived  to  obtain  an  interdict,  by  which  they  oppress  the  Chris- 
tian people  for  no  fiiult  of  their  own."  In  accounting  for  his  non- 
appearance in  Kome  he  explains  himself  further,  as  follows: 
"  What  reason  had  I  for  obedience — a  man  summoned  from  a 
distance  of  1200  miles.  What  reason  that  I,  a  man  unknown  to 
the  pope,  informed  against  by  my  enemies,  should  be  so  very  so- 
licitous and  put  myself  to  such  extraordinary  pains,  to  pass 
through  the  midst  of  my  enemies,  and  place  myself  before  judges 
and  witnesses,  who  are  my  enemies,  that  I  should  use  up  the 
property  of  the  poor  to  defray  the  enormous  expenses,  or  if  I 
could  not  meet  the  expenses,  miserably  perish  fix)m  hunger  and 
thirst?  And  what  was  to  be  gained  by  my  appearance  t  One 
consequence  certainly  would  be  neglect  of  the  work  which  God 
gave  to  me  to  do,  for  my  own  salvation  and  that  of  others.  There 
I  should  be  learning,  not  how  to  believe,  but  how  to  conduct  a  pro- 

1  De  ecclesia,  opp.  i.,  fol.  226,  1. 
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cess,  a  thing  not  permitted  to  a  servant  of  God.  There  I  should 
be  robbed  by  the  consistory  of  cardinals — made  lukewarm  in 
holy  living;  be  betrayed  into  impatience  by  oppression  ;  and,  if  I 
had  nothing  to  give,  must  be  condemned,  let  my  cause  be  ever  so 
good ;  and,  what  is  still  worse,  I  should  be  compelled  to  worship 
the  pope  on  my  bended  knees."  Appealing  to  the  words  in- 
scribed on  the  walls  at  Bethlehem,^  he  mentions,  as  a  reason 
why  the  pretended  ban  could  not  a£Pect  him,  that  his  judges  and 
witnesses  at  Rome  were  his  enemies,  and,  in  particular,  that  his 
judge  was  a  party  concerned  in  the  cause.'  "  It  is" — says  he— 
^  a  great  distance ; — everywhere  on  this  journey  I  should  be 
surrounded  by  my  enemies  the  Germans.'  I  see  no  advantage 
to  be  gained  by  my  appearance ;  but  the  contrary ; — I  must 
neglect  iny  people  in  the  word  of  God.  I  hope  Christ  has 
warned  against  any  such  peril,  when  he  says :  Lo,  I  send  you 
as  sheep  in  the  midst  of  wolves ;  be  ye,  therefore,  wise  as  ser- 
pents and  harmless  as  doves,  (Matt.  x.  16)."  With  regard  to 
the  interdict,  he  speaks  of  that  as  an  unchristian  thing  in  itself. 
He  traces  its  origin  to  the  twelfth  century,  under  Poge  Hadrian 
lY.,  who,  for  some  ill-treatment  or  other  of  a  cardinal,  laid  an 
interdict  on  the  place  where  Arnold  of  Brescia  resided — which, 
to  be  sure,  is  not  strictly  correct — and  he  remarks «  "  O,  how 
patient  was  that  pope ;  but  yet  not  like  Christ,  and  the  apostles, 

1  Et  si  non  Tie  credere,  diaoe  in  Bethlehem  in  pariete,  ibi  reperiet,  qaomodo  jutto 
non  nocet  excommunicatio,  sed  proficit,  et  quare  debet  etiam  justnt  timere  excom- 
municationem  injnstam  praelaticam  Tel  Pilaticam.    Fol.  249,  2. 

3  Jodioem  principaliter  tangit  causa.    Fol.  244,  2. 

3  The  naire  manner  in  which  the  abbot  of  Dola  labours  to  refute  these  arguments, 
reproaching  Huss  with  cowardice,  exhorting  him  to  trust  in  Ood  and  fear  nothing, 
and  holding  up  to  him  the  example  of  Christ  when  he  appeared  before  Pilate,  is 
quite  charaoteristio.  We  will  quote  a  specimen  of  his  fine  logic :  Eoce  cum  neodum 
audieris  proelia  et  seditiones,  jam  contra  Christi  exhortationem  stoUde  terreris.  £t 
ubi  sermo  sapientiae :  Pro  justitia  certa  usque  ad  mortem  ?  Et  tu  dices  te  intrepi- 
dum  praedicatorem  esse  pro  Teritate  exponenda  (quae  Teritas  Christus  est),  qui 
etiam,  ubi  non  est  timer,  times  mortem  ?  Numquid  oommortuus  Aiit  in  te  sermo 
domiuicus :  Nolite  timere  eos,  qui  corpus  ocddunt ;  an  imam  autem  non  possunt 
oocidere  ?  Numquid  legisti :  Quis  accusabit  adrersus  electos  dei  ?  Deus,  qui  justi- 
ficat ;  quis  est  qui  condemnet  ?  Ad  curiam  eitatus  debuisti  potins  humiliter  parere 
et  cum  apbstolo  dicere :  Si  deus  pro  nobis,  quis  contra  nos  ?  Ecce  deus  proprio  filio 
sno  non  peperdt,  sed  pro  nobis  omnibus  tradidit  ilium,  etiam  judicandum  impio 
judid  Pilato,  numquid  tu  mi^or  es  Christo  ?  Christus  pro  nobis  non  reAigit  judi- 
oari  ab  iniquo  judice :  et  tu  contemnis,  imo  oondemnas  pro  expurgandis  tuis  propriis 
peocatiK  judicium  tummi  p^ntJfieis,  Ticarii  Jesu  Christi  ?  Dial.  Tolat.  Fez  ir.  2,  pag. 
465  et  466. 
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Peter,  Paul,  and  Andrew."  "Perhaps" — says  he  afterwards — 
"  that  language  of  the  Roman  court  is  founded  upon  the  exhor- 
tation :  We  ought  always  to  pray  and  not  faint,  (Luke  xviii.  1)  ; 
or,  on  the  words :  Praise  the  Lord,  all  ye  people,  (Ps.  cxvii.  1). 
But  what  would  the  people  say  who  hold  such  language  should 
it  happen  that  John  Huss  arrives  at  the  city  of  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem,  where  cherubim  and  seraphim  cease  not  daily  to  cry 
with  one  voice :  *  Holy  is  our  Grodt'  Will  these  on  account  of 
the  papal  bull  cease  to  praise  God,  so  that  Christ,  the  true  inter- 
cessor with  God,  must  cease  to  intercede  in  behalf  of  the  faithful 
his  members  t" 

Though  Huss  was  very  far  from  harbouring  any  intention  to 
toxaxd  a  new  church,  or  to  renounce  the  church  of  that  time,  yet 
the  principle  from  which  such  a  renunciation  would  necessarily 
follow,  was,  it  must  be  owned,  sharply  expressed  and  clearly  un- 
folded in  this  book  and  the  controversial  tracts  which,  as  we 
have  said,  were  connected  with  it.  From  the  direct  immediated 
reference  of  the  Christian  consciousness  to  the  Saviour,  such  as 
we  find  in  these  works,  results  already  a  new  and  more  spiritual 
conception  of  the  church,  another  conception  of  the  necessity  of 
the  church  unity,  opposed  to  the  theory  of  a  necessary  visible 
head.  Already,  we  find,  in  its  germ,  the  distinction  of  visible 
and  invisible  church.  Li  reference  to  this  last,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  remark,  that  Huss,  taking  his  start  from  the  strict 
Augustinian  system — though  his  predominant  practical  bent 
prevents  him  from  using  such  hard  expressions,  amounting  to  a 
denial  of  all  freedom,  as  are  to  be  foimd  in  Wicklif — must  never- 
theless define  the  church,  so  far  as  it  corresponds  to  its  true  idea 
as  the  community  of  the  elect ;  and,  though  with  Augustin,  he 
gives  prominence  to  the  notion  of  a  living  faith,  yet  he  also,  with 
Augustin  and  the  entire  western  church,  apprehended  the  notion 
of  justification  after  a  wholly  subjective  manner ;  and  hence  by 
him,  too,  it  was  argued,  that  no  man  could,  without  a  special 
revelation,  have  any  certainty  on  the  point,  whether  or  not  he 
belonged  to  the  number  of  the  predestinated  or  the  elect  Thus 
in  adverting  to  Christ's  words :  "  Where  two  or  three  are 
gathered  together  in  my  name,  I  am  in  the  midst  of  them,"  he 
says:  Tliere^  then,  would  be  a  true  particular  church;  and, 
accordingly,  where  three  or  four  are  assembled,  up  to  the  whole 

1 
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number  of  the  elect ;  and,  in  this  sense,  the  term  church  was 
often  used  in  the  New  Testament.  "  And  thus'' — says  he — "  all 
the  righteous  who  now,  in  the  archbishopric  of  Prague,  live 
under  the  reign  of  Christ,  and  in  particular  the  elect,  are  the 
true  church  of  Prague."  But,  the  one  CathoUe  Church  is  the 
univeraitas  praedestinatorunij  ue^  the  praedestinate  of  all  times. 
He  then  distinguishes  the  church  in  the  proper  and  in  the  im- 
proper sense,  vere  et  nuncupative.  The  former  is  the  community 
of  the  elect,  in  the  second  sense  also,  the  conffreffoiio praescitorum. 
Then  the  church  is  denominated,  in  a  miieed  sense,  the  commu- 
nity of  the  praesciti  and  of  the  praedesiinati  at  once ;  so  that,  in 
this  case,  one  part  is  the  church  in  the  properj  the  other  in  the 
improper  sense.  That  would  be  jhe  visible  church,  therefore, 
in  which,  as  we  should  say,  those  who  partake  of  the  essence 
of  the  invisible  church,  and  those  who  belong  merely  to  the 
visible,  are  commingled.  But,  then,  acxxirding  to  his  above  de- 
scribed doctrine,  no  one  can  have  any  certainty  on  the  point, 
whether  he  belongs  or  not  to  the  number  of  the  elect :  and  hence 
neither  can  any  one  be  certain  that  he  is  a  tfiember  of  the  true 
church.  "It  would" — ^says  he — "be  the  height  of  arrogance 
for  any  man  fearlessly  to  assert,  without  a  special  revelation, 
that  he  is  a  member  of  that  holy  church  ;  for  none  but  the  prae- 
destinate is  a  member  without  spot  or  wrinkle  of  that  church. 
Therefore " — says  he—"  we  may  well  be  amazed  to  see  with 
what  effix)ntery  those  who  are  most  devoted  to  the  world,  who 
live  most  worldly  and  abominable  lives,  most  distant  from  the 
walk  with  Christ,  and  who  are  most  unfruitful  in  performing 
the  counsels  and  commandments  of  Christ,  with  what  fearless 
effrontery  such  persons  assert,  that  they  are  heads,  or  eminent 
members  of  the  church,  which  is  His  bride."  When  he  wrote 
this,  Huss  may  have  had  in  his  thoughts  Pope  John  XXUI.,  of 
whose  vices  he  had  doubtless  already  heard.  Hence,  too,  he  dis- 
tinguishes those  who  may  at  a  certain  time,  by  the  indications  of 
their  life  in  righteousness,  seem  to  be  members  of  the  church, 
and  who  yet,  as  they  do  not  belong  to  the  number  of  the  prae- 
destinate, are  not  members  of  the  mystical  body  of  Christ.^ 

1  Qui  nude  seoundam  prtMeutem  juttitiam  et  talker  rant  praesciti  de  eoelesia  pro 
tempore  quo  lunt  in  gratia.  Ola  autem  ccoleda  non  est  eorpua  Chrieti  mjfticum. 
S<*e  the  paeeaget  cited  thus  far  in  De  ecclesia,  opp.  i.  fol.  196—906. 
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Paletz  had  oflFered  it  as  an  objection  to  the  party  of  Huss,  that 
they  talked  of  four  parties  in  tfie  church,  the  parties  of  the  three 
popes,  and  a  fourth  neutral  party.  This  led  Huss  to  remark  : 
Pdetz  did  not  understand,  then,  that  the  universal  church  of  the 
faithful,  which  is  in  the  whole  world  where  believers  are  to  be 
found,  the  church  which  is  engaged  in  the  warfare  and  scattered, 
is  divided  not  merely  mto  three  parts,  but  into  very  many  parts, 
all  which  went  to  constitute  the  entirety  of  the  church.  Had 
not,  then,  this  church  its  members,  and  its  sons  in  Spain  under 
Benedict,  and  in  Apulia  and  on  the  Rhine  under  Gregory,  and 
in  Bohemia  under  John  XXIII.  t  God  forbid  that  the  Chris- 
tian faith  should  be  extinguished  in  the  simple  faithful,  and  that 
the  grace  of  baptism  should  be  annihilated  in  baptized  children 
on  account  of  the  three  beasts  that  are  quarrelling  with  one 
another  for  their  dignity,  their  pomp,  and  their  avarice.* — "  Let 
him  retreat  within  himself — says  he  of  Paletz — "  and  sing  that 
song  of  the  church :  The  holy  church,  throughout  all  the  world, 
doth  acknowledge  thee."  And  pray  in  the  song  of  the  mass  : 
"  To  thee  we  offer  the  gifts  for  thy  holy  Catholic  church  which 
thou  wilt  preserve  and  guide,  scattered  throughout  all  the  world. 
When  he  sings  and  prays  thus,  and  meditates  on  Christ's  gospel 
with  the  sayings  of  Augustin,  Jerome,  and  other  saints,  should 
he  not  be  surprised  rather  to  learn  that  the  church  of  Christ  is 
divided  into  three  parts  t"  '  He  adverts  here  also  to  the  words  of 
Christ,  that  where  two  or  three  were  assembled  in  his  name,  he 
was  in  the  midst  of  them. — He  gives  special  prominence  to  the 
truth  that  Christ  alone  is  the  all-sufficient  head  of  the  church ; 
that  the  church  needs  no  other,  and  that  therein  consists  its 
imity.  Afler  having  cited  Ephesians  i.  21,  to  show  that  Christ 
is  the  sole  head,  he  argues  that  if  a  Christian  in  connection  with 
Christ  were  the  head  of  the  universal  church,  we  should  have  to 

1  Non  oognoicit  iste  fietor,  quod  aniTenftlia  ecoleaia  ChriBti  fideliom,  w^niVn*  per 
totum  orbem,  ubi  sunt  Chriati  fideles,  est  diffusa,  quae  non  solum  tripartitur,  imo 
multipliciter)  ultra  diWditur  in  partes  ipeam  uniTersalem  eodesiam  integrantes. 
Numquid  non  habet  sua  membra  et  sues  Alios  in  TTifpflnfa  sub  Benedicto,  et  in 
Apulia  et  in  Rheno  sub  Gregorio,  et  in  Bohemia  sub  Joanne  XXIII.  ?  Absit,  quod  sit 
exstincta  Christi  fides  in  simplicibus  Christi  fidelibus  et  in  baptisatis  parrulis  sit  ex- 
stinota  papalis  (doubtless  we  should  read  baptismalis)  gratia  propter  tres  bestias, 
pro  dignitate  et  fastu  et  araritia  contendentes.  Reap,  ad  scr.  Taletz,  opp.  i.  fol 
260,2. 
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concede,  that  such  a  Christian  was  Christ  himself,  or  that  Christ 
was  subordinate  to  him,  and  only  a  member  of  the  church. 
Therefore  the  apostles  had  never  thought  of  being  aught  else 
than  servants  of  that  head,  and  humble  ministers  of  the  church 
his  bride ;  but  no  one  of  them  had  ever  thought  of  excepting 
himself  and  asserting  that  he  was  head  or  bridegroom  of  the 
chxmjh.  " Christ" — says  he — "  is  the  all-suiBcient  head  of  the 
church ;  as  he  proved,  during  300  years  of  the  existence  of  the 
church  and  still  longer,  in  which  time  the  church  was  most 
prosperous  and  happy."  And  the  law  of  Christ  was  the  most 
effectual  to  decide  and  determine  ecclesiastical  affairs,  since  God 
himself  had  given  it  for  this  purpose.  "  For  Christ  never  allows 
the  case  to  occur  in  which  the  church  can  fail  to  be  governed  by 
his  law,  since  pious  priests  bring  that  law  before  the  people  to 
be  applied  according  to  the  rules  of  holy  teachers, — rules  which 
they  have  made  known  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
as  is  evident  from  the  examples  of  an  Augustin,  a  Gregory,  an 
Ambrosius,  who,  after  the  apostles,  were  given  to  the  chxmjh  to 
be  her  teachers."  Hence  it  was  manifest,  that  an  Augustin  had 
benefited  the  church  more  than  many  popes  had  done ;  and  in 
instruction  had  done  more  perhaps  than  sJl  the  cardinals  from 
their  first  creation  down  to  the  present.^  Following  out  certain 
maxims  of  Augustin,^  he  declares  that  Christ  himself  was  the 
rock  which  Peter  professed,  and  on  which  Christ  founded  the 
church,  who  would  therefore  come  forth  triumphant  out  of  all 
her  conflicts.'  He  says,  the  pope  and  the  cardinals  might  be 
the  most  eminent  portion  of  the  church  in  respect  of  dignity,  yet 
only  in  case  they  followed  more  carefully  the  pattern  of  Christ, 
and  laying  aside  pomp  and  the  ambition  of  the  primacy,  served 
in  a  more  active  and  humble  manner,  their  mother  the  church. 
But  proceeding  in  the  opposite  way,  they  became  the  abomination 
of  desolation,  a  college  opposed  to  the  humble  college  of  the 
apostles  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ*  Why  should  not  Christ, 
who,  in  the  holy  supper,  grants  to  believers  the  privilege  of  par- 

1  De  ecolena,  opp.  L,  fol.  202,  2,  and  fol.  224,  2. 

3  Which  w«  haTe  cited  in  Church  History,  toI.  ii.,  p.  168. 
8  De  eceleda,  opp.  i.,  fol.  210, 1. 

4  Ibid.  fbl.  207,  2. 
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tidpating  in  a  sacramental  and  spiritaal  manner  of  himself ;  why 
should  not  he  be  more  present  to  the  churchy  than  the  pope,  who, 
living  at  a  distance  of  more  than  800  miles  from  Bohemia,  could 
not  by  himself  act  directly  on  the  feelings  and  the  movements  of 
the  faithful  in  Bohemia,  as  it  was  incumbent  on  the  head  to  do ! 
It  would  be  enough  then,  to  say  that  the  pope  is  a  representative 
of  Christ ;  and  it  would  be  well  for  him,  if  he  were  a  faithful 
servant,  predestinated  to  a  participation  in  the  glory  of  hb  head 
— Jesus  Christ.  Huss  asserts  that  the  papacy,  by  which  a  visible 
head  was  given  to  the  church,  derived  its  origin  from  the  Em- 
peror Constantino ;  for,  until  the  gifl  of  Constantino,  the  pope 
was  but  a  colleague  of  the  other  bishops.^  If  the  Aln)ighty  God 
could  not  give  other  true  successors  of  the  apostles  than  the  pope 
and  the  cardinals,  it  would  follow,  that  the  power  of  the  emperor, 
a  mere  man,  by  whom  the  pope  and  the  cardinals  were  instituted, 
had  set  limits  to  the  power  of  God.^  Speaking  of  the  sove- 
reignty of  Rome  conferred  on  the  pope  by  Louis  the  pious,  he 
says;  "The  Apostle  Peter,  if  God  pleased,  might  surely  have 
said  to  Louis,  I  accept  not  what  thou  ofierest  me ;  for,  when  I 
was  bishop  of  Rome,  I  forsook  all,  and  desired  not  to  receive  the 
sovereignty  of  Rome  from  Nero ;  neither  did  I  need  it,  and 
I  see  that  it  is  a  great  injury  to  my  successors  ;  for  it  is  a  hind- 
ranee  to  them,  this  same  honour,  in  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel, 
in  wholesome  prayer  in  fulfilling  the  divine  commandments  and 
counsels ;  and  the  greater  part  of  them  are  betrayed  by  it  into 
pride.  Since,'  then,  the  Almighty  God  is  able  to  take  away  the 
prerogatives  o^all  those  emperors,  and  to  bring  back  his  church 
once  more  to  the  condition  in  which  all  the  bishops  shall  be  on 
the  same  level,  as  it  was  before  the  gif);  of  Coiistantine^  it  is  evi- 
dent that  he  can  give  others  besides  the  pc^  and  the  cardinals 
to  be  true  successors  of  the  apostles,  so  as  to  serve  the  church  as 
the  apostles  served  it."*  He  cannot  agree  with  those  who  re- 
quired an  unconditional  obedience  to  the  popes  and  prelates,  in 
relation  to  things  indifierent.  "  Reason  ^ — he  says — "  must 
be  man's  guide  not  only  in  regard  to  that  which  is  good  in  itself, 
but  likewise  to  things  indifierent.   As  regards  that  which  is  good 

1  Ibid.  fol.  224,  2.  S  Ibid.  &1.  224,  2  et  224. 

S  Ibid. 
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in  itself^  should  a  prelate  bid  his  subject  give  alms  while  he 
left  his  sons  to  famish,  or  impose  a  fast  on  him  which  he  could 
not  endure^  or  bid  him  make  many  prayers,  for  confessors  are 
wont  to  prescribe  such  oppressive  things — certainly  in  such 
matters  not  even  the  pope  is  to  be  obeyed ;  since  a  father  is  more 
bound  to  support  his  sons  than  to  give  alms  to  others ;  and  he  is 
bot  bound  to  take  upon  himself  an  intolerable  burden.  And 
the  same  holds  good  also  of  things  indifferent.  For,  should  a 
pope  command  me  to  play  on  a  flute,  to  build  towers,  to  cut  out 
clothes,  or  to  weave,  must  not  my  reason  decide  for  me,  that  the 
pope  lays  on  me  a  senseless  command?  WherefiMre  should  I  not 
place  my  own  thought  before  the  pope's  dictum  ?  Nay,  should 
he  with  all  the  doctors  lay  on  me  any  such  command,  reason 
would  still  decide,  that  their  command  was  a  senseless  one.  If 
the  pope  of  his  own  motion  determined  to  confer  a  bishopric  on 
one  whose  vicious  life  and  ignorance  in  the  language  of  the  com- 
munity whom  he  had  to  guide,  disqualified  him  for  the  duty, 
even  with  the  command  that  he  should  accept  of  such  a  charge, 
would  the  man  be  obliged  to  obey  him  in  this  ?  It  is  clear  that 
he  is  by  no  means  obliged  to  do  so.  Neither  would  the  people 
be  obliged  to  accept  such  a  person ;  for  they  would  not  even 
make  one  a  tender  of  swine  or  of  goats,  who  was  not  qualified  to 
take  charge  of  such  animals."  And  he  lays  it  down  as  a  prin- 
ciple, that  the  true  disciples  of  Christ  must  look  at  the  primitive 
pattern  of  Christ  himselfy  and  so  fisur  hearken  to  the  prelates,  as 
he  prescribed  to  his  flock  the  law  of  Christ,  that  which  was  con- 
formable to  reason  and  tended  to  edification.  In  relation  to 
things  inclifferent  he  remarks  :  to  what  a  condition  of  slavish 
servility  would  Christians  be  degraded  by  such  a  principle ;  to 
wliat  abuse,  intolerable  to  Christian  men,  would  such  a  principle 
be  liable*  The  pope  in  such  case  might  order  that  no  Christian 
should  do  anything  in  the  whole  range  of  things  indifierent, 
which  he  might  not  approve ;  and  so  he  might  commission  his 
satraps  to  cite  any  man  whom  they  pleased  and  make  him  respon- 
sible to  their  tribunal ;  and  thus  might  they  torment  the  people 
after  their  own  good  pleasure,  and  practise  extortions  upon  them, 
as  they  have  done  by  their  absolutions,  reservations,  and  dispen- 
sations. And  it  may  be  believed  they  would  do  it  more,  did 
they  not  fear  that  the  people,  seeing  through  their  trick,  would 
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rise  up  in  rebellion  against  them.  "  jFor" — says  he — ^^  already 
God  gives  light  to  the  people^  that  they  may  not  be  led  astray  from 
the  ways  of  Chrietr^  The  pain  which  Huss  felt  in  contemplat- 
ing the  worldliness  of  the  church,  his  earnest  longing  for  its  puri- 
fication, express  themselves  in  these  words  of  a  prayer  to  Christ : 
"  Almighty  Lord,  thou  who  art  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life, 
thou  knowest  how  few,  in  these  times,  walk  in  thee,  how  few  fol- 
low after  thee,  as  the  head,  in  humility,  poverty,  chastity,  laboiu*, 
and  patience  I  Broad  and  open  lies  the  way  of  Satan,  and  many 
walk  therein.  Help  thy  little  flock,  that  they  may  never  forsake 
thee,  but  follow  on  through  the  narrow  path,  even  unto  thyself' 
To  this  worldly  spirit  Huss,  too,  with  others,  attributes  the  long, 
wearisome  schism  of  the  church  in  those  days.  ^^  As  to  the  ques- 
tion " — says  he — "  whence  this  devilish  schism  has  arisen,  the 
very  blind  may  know,  that  it  sprung  out  of  the  worldly  dowry 
of  the  church."^  Conceiving  the  unity  of  the  church  in  the 
more  free  and  spiritual  manner  we  have  described,  Huss  was 
prepared  also  to  understand  more  clearly  the  multifarious  ways 
of  appropriating  Christianity,  determined  by  the  various  peculi- 
arities of  individual  character,  and  it  is  a  fine  remark  which  he 
makes  on  thb  subject  when  he  says :  ^^  Some  love  Christ  more 
in  reference  to  his  divinity,  as  we  suppose  to  be  the  case  with 
the  evangelist  John  ;  others,  more  in  reference  to  his  humanity, 
as  is  thought  to  be  true  of  Philip ;  others,  more  in  reference 
to  his  body  which  is  the  church,  and  so  in  many  other  relations."* 
Here,  then,  we  find  characterized  three  rp&iroi  iraiZelw:  three 
different  bents  of  Christian  experience ; — the  predominant  ten- 
dency to  the  godlike  in  Christ,  the  predominant  bent  to  the 
human,  and  to  his  revelation  in  the  church.  Huss,  in  a  confer- 
ence with  Paletz,  had  required  a  proof  fix>m  Holy  Scripture 
in  support  of  something  the  latter  had  asserted.  Paletz  and 
his  associates  seized  upon  this  to  bring  home  against  him  the 

1  Jam  enim  dent  popnlum  flluminrnt,  ne.seduoatar  a  tub  Christi.  Ibid.  fol.  246,  2. 

2  Ommpoteni  domine  qui  es  via  Tcritas  et  rita  tu  noati,  quam  paad  in  te  ambu- 
lant istis  temporibos,  pauci  te  caput  suum  in  humilitate,  paupertate,  castitate,  labo- 
riodute  et  patientia  imitantur.  Aperta  eat  Tia  Satanae,  multi  Tadunt  per  eam, 
a4)UYa  punllum  gregem  tuum,  ut  non  te  deterat,  sed  per  riam  angustiae  finiditer  te 
sequater.    Ibid.  fol.  206. 

8  Ibid.  fol.  230,  2. 
4  Ibid.  fol.  212,  2. 
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charge,  that  he  recognized  merely  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  not 
God,  nor  the  apostles,  nor  holy  teachers,  nor  the  universal 
church,  as  judge  in  the  final  appeal.  To  this  accusation  Huss 
replies :  ^^  One  thing  Paletz  must  assuredly  know,  that  in  the 
matter  of  faith  we  agree  neither  with  him,  nor  with  any  of  his 
adherents,  except  so  fiur  as  they  can  sustain  themselves  on  the 
foundation  of  Sacred  Scripture  or  on  reason."^  Huss,  who 
showed  his  Christian  freedom  in  this,  that  he  felt  bound  to  follow 
the  Divine  Word  and  reason  independent  of  all  other  authority, 
and  in  opposition  to  all  other,  and  who,  for,  this  reason,  was 
accused  of  pride  by  those  who  stood  up  for  a  servile  obedience 
to  church  authority,  was,  however,  very  far  fJrom  being  inclined 
to  persist  obstinately  in  holding  an  opinion  which  he  had  once 
expressed.  He  says :  '^  Oflen  have  I  allowed  myself  to  be  set 
right  even  by  one  of  my  own  scholars,  when  I  saw  that  the 
reasons  were  good,  and  I  felt  bound  to  thank  him  for  the  correc- 
tion.*'* 

In  this  work  we  find  laid  down  the  four  principles  of  reform 
which  constitute  the  soul  of  the  whole  movement  that  proceeded 
fix>m  Huss ;  the  germ  and  beginning  of  the  four  articles  sub- 
sequently held  fast  by  the  more  moderate  portion  of  the  Hussite 
party.  To  wit :  in  opposition  to  the  charge  that  the  people  were 
led  astray  by  his  party,  he  says — 1.  It  was  their  endeavour  rather 
to  make  the  Christian  people  one;  to  bring  them  into  a  har- 
monious unity  by  the  law  of  Christ;  2.  That  antichristian  ordi- 
nances should  not  delude  the  people,  which  could  not  divide  them 
from  Christ ;  but  that  the  law  of  Christ  in  its  purity  should  rule, 
together  with  the  customs  of  the  people  which  harmonized  with 
the  law  of  the  Lord ;  3.  That  the  clergy  should  live  pure,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  Christ ;  should  banish  pomp,  cupidity,  and 
luxury ;  4.  That  the  militant  church  should  consist  of  the  orders 
instituted  by  our  Lord,  namely,  the  priests  of  Christ,  who  faith- 
fully fulfilled  his  law,  the  secular  nobles,  who  should  compel 
the  rest  to  observe  Christian  ordinances,  and  the  lower  class  of 
people,  who  should  serve  both  orders  according  to  the  law  of 
Christ.' 

1  Ibid.  fol.  227, 1. 

t  SJont  mihi  firequentiiii  aeddeimt,  dum  mandari  et  doctui  de  meliori  etiam  gra- 
tanter  informntioneiii  totdpiens  ditdpmlo  obediri.    Ibid.  fol.  247»  1. 
t  Ibid.  fol.  281,  1. 
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We  would  join,  with  what  we  have  taken  from  the  book  of 
Hubs  on  the  church,  what  he  said  akin  to  this-  in  the  tract  already 
mentioned  as  having  been  composed  about  this  time  and  directed 
against  Stanislaus  of  Znaira.  Had  he  affirmed  that  a  bad  pope, 
who  was  a  reprobate,  could  not  be  head  of  the  church,  his  adver- 
saries, who  were  glad  of  a  chance  to  cany  spiritual  matters  over 
into  politics,  hoping  thus  to  make  the  doctrines  of  Huss  appear 
the  more  dangerous  to  secular  authority,  woidd  have  argued  ftt)m 
it  that  the  king  of  Bohemia  then,  if  he  were  a  praescitusj  could 
not  be  king.  And  so  Huss  would  have  been  held  up  to  view  as 
the  representative  of  a  radical  and  revolutionary  party.  But 
Huss  uniformly  declared  himself  opposed  to  this  method  of  car- 
rying the  subject  over  into  a  wholly  different  province.  Christ, 
he  said,  was  the  head  in  spiritual  things,  and  governed  the  church 
in  a  far  more  necessary  way  than  the  emperor  who  was  head  in 
temporal  things.  For  Christ,  who  is  seated  at  the  right  hand  of 
the  Father,  must  necessarily  govern  the  militant  church  as  its 
head.^  Against  the  necessity  of  a  visible  head,  Huss  cited  the 
papal  female  reign  of  the  tenth  century,  the  time  of  the  vacancy 
in  the  papal  chair.*  Christ  can  better  govern  his  church,  says 
he,  by  his  true  disciples  scattered  through  all  the  world,  without 
such  monsters  of  supreme  heads.'^  The  theological  facidty  had 
called  the  pope  the  secure  never-failing  and  all-sufficient  refuge 
for  his  church.  Against  this  Huss  says :  No  created  being  can 
hold  this  place.  This  language  can  be  applied  only  to  Christ. 
He  alone  is  the  secure,  unfailing,  and  all-sufficient  refuge  for  his 
church,  to  guide  and  enlighten  it.  And  he  appeals  to  the  words 
of  Christ,  Without  me  ye  can  do  nothing  (John  xv.  5).*  What 
sound  views  he  entertained  of  the  progressive  advance  of  the 
church  as  a  necessarily  free  progression,  is  evidenced  by  these 
words  :  "  It  injures  not  the  church,  but  benefits  it,  that  Christ  is 
no  longer  present  to  it  after  a  visible  manner :  since  he  himself 
says  to  his  disciples  and  therefore  to  all  their  successors  (John 
xvi.  7),  It  is  good  for  you  that  1  go  away,  for  if  I  went  not  away, 
the  Comforter  would  not  come  to  you ;  but  if  I  go,  I  will  send 
him  unto  you."     It  is  evident  from  this,  as  the  truth  itself  testis 


liesp.  ad  scr.  Stanislai,  opp.  i.  fol.  277,  1. 

2  Ibid. 

S  Ibid.  fol.  277,  2. 

4  Ibid. 
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fies,  that  it  was  a  salutary  thing  for  the  church  militant  that 
Christ  should  ascend  from  it  to  heaven^  that  so  his  longer  pro- 
tracted bodily  and  visible  presence  on  earth  might  not  be  preju- 
dicial to  her.^  Accordingly  he  concludes  that  the  church  is 
sufficiently  provided  for  in  the  invisible  guidance,  and  shoidd  need 
no  visible  one  by  which  she  might  be  made  dependant.  Suppose 
then  that  the  pope  who  walks  visibly  among  men,  were  as  good  a 
teacher  as  that  promised  Spirit  of  truth,  for  which  one  need  not 
to  run  to  Rome  or  Jerusalem,  since  he  is  everywhere  present,  in 
that  he  fills  the  world.  Suppose  also  that  the  pope  were  as  secure, 
un&iling,  and  all-sufficient  a  refuge  for  all  the  sons  of  the  church 
as  that  Holy  Spirit,  it  would  follow  that  you  supposed  a  fourth  per- 
son in  the  Divine  Trinity.^  Huss  sees  clearly  how  the  mistaken 
endeavour  to  secure  unity  to  tlie  church  by  extemalization,  by 
making  it  dependant  on  a  visible  head,  instead  of  operating,  as 
was  intended,  to  prevent  heresies  and  divisions,  provoked  the  con- 
trary and  multiplied  tl^^m.  "  For  " — says  he — "  it  is  evident  that 
the  greatest  errors  and  the  greatest  divisions  have  arisen  by  occar 
sion  of  this  head  of  the  church,  and  that  they  have  gone  on 
multiplying  to  this  day.  For  before  such  a  head  had  been  insti- 
tuted by  the  emperor,  the  church  was  constantly  adding  to  her 
virtues ;  but  af^r  the  appointment  of  such  a  head,  the  evils  have 
continually  mounted  higher ;  and  there  will  be  no  end  to  all  this, 
until  this  head,  with  its  body,  be  brought  back  to  the  rule  of  the 
apostles."  It  was  not  Saracens,  Greeks,  and  Jews  alone  that 
took  umbrage  at  this ;  but  since  the  schism  between  the  popes, 
there  had  sprung  up  such  divisions  among  the  people,  that  few 
were  to  be  found  who  agreed  together  in  their  walk  according  to 
the  law  of  Christ.  All  true  unity  must  have  its  foundation  in 
Christ.'  When  the  opponents  of  Huss,  following  the  fSsishion  of 
their  age,  resorted  to  a  very  arbitrary  system  of  so-called  philo- 
sophy and  fidse  analogies  drawn  from  the  organism  of  the  body, 

1  Ibid.  fol.  269, 1. 

J  Ponat  ergo  doctor  papam  oonTersaatein  in  humanii  ita  boniun  doctorem,  ricut 
bonut  doctor  est  itto  promisiiu  spiritot  Yeritatii,  ad  qnem  non  est  necease  Hierusalem 
Tel  Romam  cnrrere,  cum  sit  ubique  praetent,  replens  orbem  terranim.  Ponat  etiam 
doetor  papam  ita  teciinim,  certom  et  indeficiens,  sed  omnioo  raffieiens,  refhgiu^ 
omnibne  flliit  eccleaiae,  ricnteet  itte  spiritas  sanotos,  et  dicam,  quod  poiniit  quartam 
peraonem  in  diTinit.    Ibid.  fol.  288,  1. 

S  Omiiem  rero  conoordiam  Teram  et  tanetam  in  miUtante  ecclecia  oportet  e«e  in 
Cbritto  domino  stabilitam.    Ibid.  fol.  279,  1. 

2i>2 
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to  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  such  an  organism  as  that  of  the 
existing  hierarchy,  confounding  together,  as  was  so  common  in 
those  times,  philosophy  and  theology  in  a  way  equally  injurious 
to  both,  Huss  might  justly  accuse  them  of  unwarrantably  mix- 
ing up  worldly  wisdom  with  revealed  truth,  and  substituting  the 
water  of  a  cistern  for  that  of  the  living  spring.*  Of  the  only 
necessary  and  truly  uninterrupted  agency,  in  the  church,  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  Huss  says :  "  This  Spirit,  in  the  absence  of  a  visible 
pope,  inspired  prophets  to  predict  the  future  bridegroom  of  the 
church,  strengthened  the  apostles  to  spread  the  gospel  of  Christ 
through  all  the  world,  led  idolaters  to  the  worship  of  one  only 
God,  and  ceases  not,  even  until  now,  to  instruct  the  bride  and 
all  her  sons,  to  make  them  certain  of  all  things  and  guide  them 
in  all  things  that  are  necessary  for  salvation."*  To  show  that 
the  church  may  be  governed  best  by  organs  ordained  and  guided 
by  Christ,  he  says :  *^  As  the  apostles  and  the  priests  of  Christ 
ably  conducted  the  afiairs  of  the  church  in  all  things  necessary 
to  salvation,  before  the  office  of  pope  had  yet  been  introduced, 
so  they  will  do  it  again  if  it  should  happen,  as  it  is  quite  possible 
it  may,  that  no  pope  shoidd  exist,  until  the  day  of  judgment ;  for 
Christ  is  able  to  govern  his  church,  after  the  best  manner,  by 
his  faithAil  presbyters,  without  a  pope.'"  So  in  pcnnting  out  tlie 
contrast  between  pious  priests  and  the  cardinals,  he  says :  ^^  The 
cardinals,  occupied  with  worldly  business,  cannot  teach  and 
guide,  by  sermons,  in  the  articles  of  faith  and  the  precepts  of  the 
Lord,  the  members  of  the  universal  church  and  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  But  the  poor  and  lowly  priests  of  Christ,  who 
have  put  away  out  of  their  hearts  all  ambition,  and  all  ungodli- 

1  Quit  uon  oomciperet  ratioiie  diBoutieiis,  quod  lioe  est  dBteraam  eictraneam,  prae- 
ter  aquam  Christi  fodere,  philoiophiam  fallaciter  cum  scriptura  sacra  commisoere  ? 
Ibid,  fol  279,  2. 

S  lUe  ergo  ipiritiiB,  nnllo  papa  conversante  in  homa&is  visibiliter,  prophetas  aspi- 
ravit,  ut  spoiuam  futurum  ecdesiae  praeoinerent,  apoatolos  confortarit,  ut  Christi 
eTangelinm  per  mundum  veherent,  idolatras  ad  coltam  roYOoaTit,  et  uunc  nou  deficit 
ipsam  sponsam  et  omnes  ejus  filios  informare,  certificare  ac  dirigere  in  neoessariis  ad 
salutem.    Ibid.  fol.  2Sd,  1. 

S  Sicut  apostol^  et  fideles  sacerdotes  domini  strenue  in  neoessariis  ad  salutem  reg«- 
laront  ecoleslam,  anteqnam  papae  offidum  faerat  introductom,  sic  faoerent,  defi- 
ciente  per  summe  possibile  papa,  usque  ad  diem  judidi ;  cum  ipse  Christus  potest 
suam  ecolesiam  optima  per  suos  fideles  presbsrteros  regere  sine  pi^.  Ibid.  fol. 
2S3,  2. 
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nesB  of  the  world,  being  themselves  guided  by  the  grace  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  teach  and  guide  the  sons  of  the  church, 
quickened  by  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  give  them  cer- 
tunty  in  the  articles  of  faith  and  the  precepts  necessary  to  salva* 
tion."^  He  shows  how  the  church  has  all  tliat  it  needs  in  the 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  ought  to  require  nothing  else ; 
nothing  else  can  be  a  substitute  for  that.  Stanislaus  of  Znaim 
had  affirmed  that  the  church  could  not  have  been  left  by  Christ 
without  a  visible  head,  for  it  would  be  leaving  her  in  a  condition 
of  too  great  embarrassment.  Huss  replies :  ^^  Far  be  it  from  our 
hearts  ever  to  utter  a  sentiment  so  heretical  as  this.  For  it 
directly  contradicts  the  declarations  of  the  gospels.  How  can 
the  church  be  embarrassed,  when  she  has  the  bridegroom  with 
her  to  the  end  of  the  world ;  when  she  has  a  sure  consolation 
and  an  in&llible  promise,  the  promise  of  Christ's  own  word,  that 
if  we  ask  the  Father  anything  in  his  name,  he  will  give  it  us? 
And,  Whatever  ye  ask  of  the  Bridegroom,  he  will  do.  From 
no  pope  can  she  obtain  this."'  Uuss  says  of  himself:  ^^  Relying 
on  Christ,  that  Witness  whom  no  multitude  of  witnesses  can 
draw  away  from  the  truth,  whom  the  Boman  court  cannot 
terrify,  whom  no  gift  can  corrupt  and  no  power  overcome,  £  will 
confess  the  gospel  truth,  so  long  as  he  himself  gives  me  grace 
to  do  so."'  In  the  time  of  those  earlier  proceedings  for  the 
restoration  of  concord,  Huss  expressed,  in  letters  addressed  to  his 
friends  in  Prague,  his  high  assurance  of  faith,  his  firm  resolution 
never  to  give  up  a  particle  of  the  truth,  never  to  purchase  peace 
and  quiet  by  any  denial  of  the  truth.  We  find  him  already  with 
a  mind  fully  made  up  to  die  rather  than  to  swerve  from  strict 
integrity  and  an  honest  avowal  of  his  convictions.  So  he  writes 
to  a  firiend.  Master  Christann  of  Prachatic,  rector  of  Prague 
University :  "  As  to  the  advice  of  the  faculty,  with  Christ's  help 
I  would  not  receive  it,  if  I  stood  before  a  stake,  which  was  ready 
prepared  for  my  execution ;  and  I  hope  that  death  will  sooner 
remove  me  or  the  two  who  have  deserted  the  truth  (Stephen 
Paletz  and  Stanislaus  of  Znaim),  either  to  heaven  or  to  hell,  than 

1  Ibid.  3  Ibid. 

3  Uade  d«  i«to  testa  confid^ns,  quern  nulla  multitudo  teetittm  potest  a  reiitate 
flectere,  nee  Romana  cnria  exterrere,  nee  aliquod  munus  cunrare,  nee  aliqua  po- 
tentia  vinoere,  Teritatcm  eYangelicam/  quamdiu  ii>so  donaverit,  confitebor.  Ibid.  fol. 
287,2. 
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I  shall  be  induced  to  adopt  their  opinions.  For  I  knew  them 
both  as  men  who,  in  earlier  times,  truly  confessed  the  truth  as  it 
is  in  Christ ;  but,  overcome  by  fear,  they  have  turned  to  flatter- 
ing the  pope,  and  to  lies."  "If" — he  writes — "I  cannot  make 
the  truth  free  in  all,  I  will  at  least  not  be  an  enemy  to  the  truth, 
and  will  resist  to  the  death  all  agreement  with  falsehood.  Let 
the  world  flow  on  as  the  Lord  permits  it  to  flow  1  A  good  de^th 
is  better  than  a  bad  life.  One  ought  never  to  sin  through  fear 
of  death.  To  end  this  life,  by  God's  grace,  is  to  pass  out  of 
misery.  The  more  knowledge  of  truth  one  gains,  the  harder  he 
has  to  work.  He  who  speaks  the  truth,  breaks  his  own  neck« 
He  who  fears  death,  loses  the  joy  of  living.  Truth  triumphs 
over  all ;  he  triumphs  who  dies  for  the  truth ;  for  no  calamity- 
can  touch  him,  if  no  sin  has  dominion  over  him  1  Blessed  are 
ye  when  men  curse  you,  says  the  Truth.  This  is  the  foundation 
on  which  I  build ;  this  is  the  food  for  my  spirit,  recruiting  it 
with  fresh  vigour  to  contend  against  all  adversaries  of  the  truth." 
Alluding  to  the  deliberations  then  in  progress  about  the  course 
which  ought  to  be  pursued  in  order  to  clear  the  kingdom  from 
the  reproach  of  heresy,  Huss  in  a  letter  to  the  same  person 
remarks :  "  As  to  the  disgrace  of  the  king  and  the  realm,  of 
what  harm  is  it,  if  the  king  is  good,  and  some  at  least  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  realm  are  good  t  Christ  passed  through  the 
greatest  reproach  together  with  his  chosen,  to  whom  he  said 
(John  xvi.  2 ;  Matt.  x.  21,  22),  Ye  shall  be  delivered  up  by  your 
parents  and  kinsmen  ;  which  is  more  than  to  be  reproached  by- 
Stanislaus  or  Paletz,"^ 

With  this  rector  of  Prague  University,  Huss  kept  up  a  corres- 
pondence from  Kozi.  The  same  person  had  written  him  a  letter 
of  consolation,  placing  before  him  several  passages  of  Scripture 
which  speak  of  the  sufierings  of  the  righteous,  such  as  2  Tim.iii.  12, 
and  reasoning  from  them  that  he  should  not  allow  himself  to  be 
troubled  by  his  temporal  afflictions  and  separation  from  his 
friends,  but  rejoice  over  all.  "  Very  thankftilly,"  answers  Huss, 
^^  do  I  accept  this  consolation,  while  I  fasten  on  those  passages,  of 
Scripture  and  rely  on  this,  that  if  I  am  a  righteous  man,  nothing 
can  trouble  me  or  induce  me  to  swerve  from  the  truth.     And  if 

1  Extraets  from  these  m  yet  unpublished  letters  in  Palacky  iii.  1,  p.  297  and  29S, 
note. 
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I  live  and  will  live  devoutly  in  Christ,  then  in  the  nanie  of  Christ 
must  I  suffer  persecutions ;  for  if  it  became  Christ  to  suffer  and 
so  enter  into  his  glory,  it  surely  becomes  us,  poor  creatures,  to 
take  up  the  cross  and  so  follow  him  in  his  sufferings.  And  I 
assure  you  that  persecution  would  never  trouble  me,  if  my  sins 
and  the  corruption  of  Christian  people  did  not  trouble  me.  For 
what  harm  could  it  do  me  to  lose  the  riches  of  this  world,  which 
are  but  dross  ?  What  harm,  to  lose  the  favour  of  the  world, 
which  might  lead  me  astray  from  the  way  of  Christ?  What 
liarm,  to  suffer  reproach,  which,  if  borne  with  patience,  purifies 
and  transfigures  the  children  of  God,^  so  that  they  shine  like  the 
sun,  in  the  kingdom  of  their  Father?  And  finally,  what  harm, 
to  have  my  poor  life  taken  from  me,  which  is  death ;  if  he  who 
loses  this,  lays  death  aside,  and  finds  the  true  life?  But  this  is 
what  they  cannot  comprehend,  who  are  blinded  by  pomp,  honour, 
and  avarice,  and  by  whom  some  have  been  seduced  from  the 
truth  through  fear,  where  nothing  was  to  be  feared."  "  As  to 
my  body  " — says  he — "that  I  hope,  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  if 
mercy  bestow  the  strength  on  me,  to  offer  up,  since  I  desire  not 
to  live  longer  in  this  miserable  world,  if  I  cannot  stir  up  myself 
and  others,  according  to  the  will  of  Grod,  to  repentance.  This  I 
wish  for  you  also ;  and  I  exhort  you,  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
with  all  the  companions  of  your  board,  that  you  be  ready  for 
the  trial ;  for  the  prelude  of  antichrist  must  begin  first,  and  then 
the  contest  will  go  on  in  right  good  earnest.  And  the  goose 
must  flap  her  wings  against  the  wings  of  behemoth,  and  against 
the  tail  which  always  conceals  the  abominations  of  antichrist.  The 
Lord  will  reduce  the  tail  and  his  prophets  to  nothing,  i.e^  the  pope 
and  his  prophets,  the  masters,  teachers,  and  jurists,  who,  imder 
the  hypocritical  name  of  holiness,  conceal  the  abominations  of  the 
beast.**  He  then  adverts  to  it,  that  the  papacy  is  the  abomina- 
tion of  self-deification  in  the  holy  place,  as  the  papacy  made 
traffic  of  spiritual  things.  "  Wo  then  is  me  " — he  writes — "  if  I 
do  not  preach  of  that  abomination,  if  I  do  not  weep  over  it,  write 
about  it."^  It  was  a  great  grief  to  Huss  to  be  obliged  to  leave 
the  scene  of  the  conflict,  and  suspend  his  labours  for  his  belov^ 
community  in  Bethlehem  chapel.      He  had  a  severe  struggle 

1  Hus  opp.  i.  fol.  94, 1  et  2. 
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with  himself)  his  most  earnest  wishes  calling  him  back  to  his  flock, 
while  on  the  other  hand  imperative  reasons  bade  him  to  remain 
concealed  a  while,  that  the  best  interests  of  this  community  might 
be  promoted.  He  considered  it  of  prime  importance  here  to 
make  the  words  and  the  example  of  Christ  his  rale  of  action.  To 
this  a  great  deal  relates,  in  the  letters  which  he  wrote  to  his  com- 
munity or  to  his  fellow-combatants  among  the  clergy,  whose 
opinion  he  consults  on  this  subject.^  In  a  letter  to  two  clergy- 
men, he  writes :  ^^  Having  an  earnest  desire  to  preach  the  gospel, 
I  am  troubled,  since  I  kqow  not  what  I  ought  to  do.  I  have, 
indeed,  pondered  in  my  soul  those  words  of  our  Lord  (John  x. 
11, 12),  A  good  shepherd  giveth  his  life  for  the  sheep.  But  he 
that  is  an  hireling,  and  not  the  shepherd,  whose  own  the  sheep 
are  not,  seeth  the  wolf  coming,  and  leaveth  the  sheep  and  fleeth, 
and  the  wolf  catcheth  them  and  scattereth  the  sheep."  And  then 
he  says :  ^^  But  I  have  thought  also  of  the  words  of  our  Lord 
(Matt.  X.  23),  But  when  they  persecute  you  in  one  city,  flee  ye 
into  another.  Behold  the  precept  or  promise  of  Christ :  I  know 
not  which  of  these  two  opposite  things  I  ought  to  do."  He  then 
cites  a  letter  of  Augustin,  wiitten  during  the  persecutions  of  the 
Vandals,  and  addressed  to  Honoratus,  a  clergyman,  who  had 
asked  his  advice  as  to  the  course  of  duty.  ^^  Give  me,  then, 
your  opinion.  Could  you  rest  satisfied  with  the  advice  of  Au- 
gustin ?  For  my  conscience  troubles  me.  I  know  not  but  my 
absence  may  give  scandal,  though  the  sheep  do  not  want  for 
needful  nourishment  from  the  divine  word.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  encounter  the  fear  lest  my  presence  should,  through  that  exe- 
crable device  of  an  interdict,  be  laid  hold  of  as  a  pretext  for 
depriving  them  of  their  nourishment,  namely  the  communion, 
and  other  things  ministrant  to  salvation.  Therefore  let  us  humbly 
beg  that  the  Almighty  God  would  teach  us  what  I,  a  poor  crea- 
ture, ought  to  do  in  this  present  case,  so  as  not  to  swerve  from 
the  path  of  uprightness."  Accordingly  he  writes,  just  before 
the  Christmas  festival  of  1413,  to  his  Bethlehem  congr^ation  : 
**  Dearly  beloved — ^the  day  of  our  Lord's  nativity  draws  near ; 
therefore  make  clean  the  inner  house,  that  it  be  pure  from  all  sin. 
6o  far  as  you  are  able,  hear  diligently  and  devoutly  the  wOrd  of 

l^p.  ad  Mag.  Martinumet  Mag.  Nicol.  de  Milicxin,  opp.  i.  fol.  93,  2  and  fol.  94, 1. 
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GrocL  Care  not  for  those  enemies  who  would  keep  you  firom 
hearing  the  sermons  in  Bethlehem  chapeL  Once  I  myself  was 
the  reason  why  they  endeavoured  to  draw  you  away  from  that 
house.  Now  they  have  no  such  reason.  But  if  they  say^  I  have 
run  away  and  left;  you ;  be  assured  that  I  did  it  voluntarily,  to 
fulfil  the  word  of  Christ  and  in  imitation  of  his  example,  who 
says,  Whosoever  shall  not  receive  you,  nor  hear  your  words,  when 
ye  depart  out  of  that  house  or  city,  shake  off  the  dust  of  your 
feet "  (Matt.  x.  14  and  x.  23),^  and  he  adverts  to  the  fiict  that 
Christ  oft;en,  when  the  Jews  would  have  killed  him,  escaped  from 
their  hands  (John  x.  39,  xi.  54  ff.).  "  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore  " 
— he  proceeds — ^  that,  in  imitation  of  his  example,  I  have  with- 
drawn myself,  for  the  present ;  and  that  the  priests  seek  for  me, 
and  ask  where  I  am.  Know  then  that  I,  led  by  this  exhortation 
of  Christ  and  by  his  example,  have  withdrawn  myself,  that  I  may 
not  prove  to  the  wicked  an  occasion  of  everlasting  damnation ; 
and  to  the  good,  cause  of  oppression  and  trouble :  and  then 
again,  that  the  godless  priests  may  not  wholly  prevent  the  preach- 
ing of  the  divine  word.  I  have  not  yielded,  therefore,  with  any 
intention  that  divine  truth  should  be  denied,  through  me,  for 
which  truth  I  hope,  with  God's  help,  to  die.  In  the  next  place, 
you  know  that  it  became  Christ,  as  he  himself  says,  to  suffer 
until  the  time  appointed  by  the  Father.  Of  this,  then,  be  well 
assured,  that  whatever  God  has  determined  to  do  with  me,  will 
be  done.  And  if  I  am  worthy  to  die  for  his  name,  he  will  call  to 
me  suffering.  But  if  it  be  his  pleasure  to  draw  me  forth,  once 
more,  to  the  preaching  of  his  word,  this  depends  upon  his  own 
will."  He  then  observes  that  ^^  it  was  no  doubt  the  wish  of 
many  priests  in  Prague  that  he  should  return  thither ;  for  the 
interdict  would  then  supply  them  with  an  excuse  for  their  indo- 
lence :  no  masses  would  have  to  be  read,  no  hours  to  be  sung ; 
but  all  sucli  were  enemies  to  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  because 
their  vices  were  exposed  thereby  to  the  light.  Nevertheless  you, 
he  adds,  who  love  God's  word  and  strive  to  become  one  wiU)  it, 
would  be  glad  to  see  me  because  you  love  me  as  your  neighbour. 
I  too  would  be  ^ad  once  more  to  see  you,  that  I  might  [Hreach 
to  you  God's  word :  for  this  must  ever  be  the  great  and  especial 
concern  of  the  ministers  of  the  church,  to  preach  to  the  people 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  in  its  purity  and  with  fruit,  so  that  the 
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people  may  know  God's  will,  avoid  the  bad  and  be  led  in  the 
good  way  of  a  just  and  virtuous  life.  Wo  therefore  to  the  priests 
who  neglect  God's  word,  who  lead  lives  of  indolent  repose  when 
they  might  be  preaching  it.  And  wo  to  those  who  hinder  the 
preaching  and  the  hearing  of  the  divine  word.  '  But  blessed  are 
they  who  hear  it  and  treasure  it  up  in  their  hearts,  and  by  good 
works  observe  it."^  On  the  festival  of  Christmas,  he  wrote  to 
that  community :  ^^  Though  I  am  at  present  separated  from  you 
in  the  body,  because  perhaps  I  am  not  worthy  to  preach  to  you 
any  longer  the  word  of  God ;  yet  the  love  with  which  I  infold 
you,  impels  me  to  come,  in  the  way  at  least  of  addressing  you  a 
few  words."  The  few  words  were  to  this  effect :  that  what,  in 
other  circumstances,  he  would  have  said  to  them  from  the  pulpit, 
was  briefly  summed  up  in  this  letter ;  that  they  should  lay  to 
heart  the  significance  of  tlie  festival ;  that  he  wished  them  the 
heavenly  blessings  secured  to  the  faithful  by  the  event  which  this 
festival  commemorated.^  In  another  letter  to  the  same  community, 
he  applies  to  himself  the  words  of  Paul  in  the  epistle  to  the 
Philippians  (i.  23) :  ^^  I  say  to  you,  my  beloved,  though  I  am  not 
in  prison,  yet  I  would  gladly,  for  Christ's  sake,  die  and  be  with 
him ;  and  yet  I  woidd  gladly  too,  for  your  good,  preach  to  you 
God's  word ;  but  I  am  in  a  strait  betwixt  two,  and  know  not 
which  to  choose.  For  I  await  God's  mercy,  and  1  fear  again 
lest  something  bad  be  done  among  you,  so  as  to  expose  the  faith- 
ful to  persecution  and  the  unbelieving  to  eternal  death."  He 
says  of  his  enemies :  ^^  They  at  present  rejoice,  and  wish  that 
not  only  in  me  the  word  of  God  may  perish,  but  also  that  Bethle- 
hem church,  where  I  preached  to  you  the  gospel  of  Christ,  may 
be  closed.  But  without  God's  permission  they  will  accomplish 
nothing ;  if,  however,  he  permits  it,  it  will  be  done  on  account  of 
the  sins  of  unthankful  men ;  as  Bethlehem  where  he  was  bom, 
and  Jerusalem  where  he  redeemed  us,  were  utterly  destroyed."* 
Although  a  presentiment  of  the  death  which  might  befal  him 
in  contending  for  the  truth  had  long  been  on  his  mind,  yet  he 
had  at  the  same  time  a  prophetic  consciousness  that,  though  his 
person  might  perish,  the  truth  would  come  forth  triumphant  out 

1  Ibidfol.  08,  2andfol.  99,  1. 

2  Ibid.  fol.  09,  1  and  2. 
9  Ibid.  fol.  97,  1. 
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of  the  contest,  and  would  by  other  instrumentalities  be  still  more 
powerfully  attested.  We  may  look  upon  such  utterances  of  Huss, 
which  we  shall  occasionally  come  across,  as  a  prophecy  of  the 
German  Reformation,  though  Huss  was  really  thinking  of  that 
which  was  presently  to  take  place  on  the  theatre  of  his  own  past 
labours.  Thus  he  writes  a  letter  to  the  Bethlehem  community, 
at  the  time  when  various  attempts  were  made  to  break  it  up : 
"  They  have  directed  their  attacks  against  many  churches  and 
chapels,  that  the  word  of  God  might  not  be  preached  in  them. 
Yet  Christ  has  not  permitted  them  to  accomplish  their  purpose. 
Already,  as  I  hear,  they  are  seeking  the  destruction  of  Bethlehem 
chapel,  and  in  other  chapels  they  forbid  the  preaching  of  God*s 
word.  Yet  I  trust  in  God  that  they  will  accomplish  nothing. 
At  first  they  prepared  snares,  citations,  and  ban  for  the  ^  goose,' 
and  already  they  are  lying  in  wait  for  some  of  you.  But  since 
the  goosey  a  tame  animalj  a  domestic  animal^  with  no  wings  to  soar 
aloftj  has  broken  through  their  snaresy  we  may  the  more  confidently 
expect  that  other  birds  whoy  by  the  word  of  God  and  ilieir  lives  do 
soar  alofty  will  turn  their  toils  and  plottings  to  nought J^  And  after 
having  remarked  how,  by  the  interdict,  they  were  seeking  to 
suppress  the  worship  and  word  of  God  in  Prague,  he  adds  : 
'^  BtU  the  more  they  seek  to  conceal  their  own  real  charactery  the 
more  openly  it  betrays  itself;  and  the  more  tJiey  seek  to  spread  out 
their  decrees  like  a  nety  the  more  they  are  rent  in  pieces ;  and  in 
seeking  to  have  the  peace  of  the  world,  they  lose  that  and  spiri- 
tual peace  at  the  same  time ;  in  seeking  to  injure  others,  they 
injure  themselves  most.  It  happened  to  them  as  to  the  priests 
of  the  Jews ;  they  lost  that  which  they  were  endeavouring  to 
secure,  and  fell  into  the  evil  they  were  aiming  to  avoid,  in  fancy- 
ing that  they  could  overcome  and  suppress  the  truth,  which 
always  conquers  ;  since  this  is  its  hcJnt  and  naturcy  that  the  more 
it  is  obscured  the  more  it  shines  outy  and  the  more  it  is  beat  down 
the  higher  it  rises.  PriestSy  scribesy  and  phariseesy  Herody  Pilatey 
and  Oie  other  dwellers  in  Jerusalemy  condemned  truthy  and  gave  it 
over  to  death  and  the  grave ;  but  it  arose  againy  aUrconqueringy  and 
substituted  in  place  of  itself  twelve  otiier  heralds.  And  this  same 
Truth  has  sent  to  Prague  instead  of  one  feeble  goose,  many  fal- 
cons and  eagles,  which  excel  in  sharpness  of  vision  all  other  birds. 
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These^  by  the  grace  of  God,  soar  upward,  high  upward,  and 
swoop  away  other  burds  to  Jesus  Christ,  who  will  strengthen 
them,  and  confirm  all  his  faithfiil  ones.     For  he  declares  I  am 
with  you  always,  unto  the  end  of  the  world.     If  He  then  be 
with  us,  the  true  Ood  and  mightiest,  best  defender,  who,  in  his 
malice,  shall  be  against  us?      What  fear  or  what  death  shall 
separate  us  from  Him?    What  do  we  lose  when,  for  his  sakey  we 
lose  earthly  goods,  friends,  honours,  and  this  wretched  life?  Surely 
we  shall  then  first  be  delivered  from  this  wretchedness  and  obtain 
a  hundred-fold  greater  possessions,  dearer  friends,  and  a  more  per- 
fect joy.    Death  shall  not  deprive  us  of  these  things.    For  he  who 
dies  for  Christ  conquers,  and  will  be  delivered  from  all  sorrows  and 
attain  to  that  eternal  joy  to  which  may  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ 
bring  us  all.   This  letter  " — he  concludes — ^^  dearest  brethren  and 
beloved  sisters,  I  have  written,  to  the  end  that  you  might  stand 
&st  in  the  truth  you  have  known,  fear  no  citations  and  attend 
not  a  whit  less  than  you  ever  did,  on  account  of  their  cruel 
threats,  to  the  preaching  of  God's  word.      For  God  is  faithfril, 
who  will  establish  you  and  preserve  you  fix)m  evil."    Then  follows 
a  postscript  of  requests,  hinting  at  the  labours  to  which  Huss  was 
then  devoting  himself  in  his  retirement.    -^^  Pray  for  those  who 
preach  God's  truth  with  grace,  and  pray  also  for  me,  that  I  may 
more  richly  write  and  preach  against  antichrist,  and  that  God 
may  lead  me  in  the  battle,  when  I  am  driven  to  the  greatest 
strait,  that  so  I  may  be  able  to  maintain  hU  awn  truth.     For 
know,  that  I  shrink  not  fix>m  giving  up  thb  poor  body  for  God's 
truth,  when  I  feel  assured  there  is  no  want  of  the  preaching  of 
God's  word,  but  that  daily  the  truth  of  the  gospel  is  more  widely 
spread.    But  I  desire  to  live  for  their  sakes  to  whom  violence  is 
done,  and  who  need  the  preaching  of  God's  word,  that  in  this 
way  the  malice  of  antichrist  may  be  discovered  as  a  warning  to 
the  pious.     I  preach  therefore  in  other  places,  ministering  to 
whoever  may  be  found  there ;  since  I  know  that  God's  will  is 
frilfiUed  in  me,  whether  it  be  by  a  death  hung  over  me  by  anti- 
christ, or  whether  I  die  in  sickness.     And  if  I  come  to  Prague,  I 
am  certain  that  my  enemies  will  lie  in  wait  for  me  and  persecute 
you,  they  who  do  not  serve  God  themselves  and  hinder  others 
from  serving  him.     But  let  us  pray  God  for  them,  if  i)erftdven- 
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tare  there  may  be  some  elect  ones  among  them,  that  they  may 
be  tamed  to  the  knowledge  of  the  trath."*  Respecting  the 
attempts  to  shut  ap  or  destroy  Bethlehem  chapel,  he  says : 
^  They  would  suppress  God's  holy  word,  tear  down  a  chapel 
erected  for  its  service,  and  hinder  the  people  in  their  salvation." 
He  calls  upon  them  to  ponder  well  the  disgrace  which  would  be 
brought  upon  their  country,  their  nation,  their  race;  the  calumny 
and  shame  which  would  fall  upon  themselves  without  any  iault 
of  their  own.  Antichrist  and  the  devil  could  do  them  no  harm, 
if  they  remained  faithful  to  divine  truth.  They  had  now,  for 
some  years,  been  lying  in  wait  for  himself,  and  had  not  (as  he 
hoped  in  Grod)  hurt  a  hair  of  his  head,  but  only  occasioned  him 
greater  cheerftilness  and  hilarity.  Great  pains  would  be  taken 
to  induce  them  to  abjure  the  errors  imputed  to  them.  Huss 
warns  them  that,  by  so  doing,  they  would  either  deny  the  truth, 
or  wrongly  accuse  themselves  of  errors  which  they  were  far  from 
cherishing.  He  exhorts  them  to  trust  in  Christ  the  Almighty.' 
He  reminds  the  Bethlehem  congregation  of  his  many  years  of 
labour  among  them  and  of  its  fruits,  and  says :  ^^  For  the  sake  of 
this,  as  God  is  my  witness,  I  have  laboured  more  than  twelve 
years  in  preaching  among  you  the  divine  word :  and  in  this  my 
greatest  consolation  was  to  observe  your  earnest  diligence  in  hear- 
ing God's  word  and  to  witness  the  true  and  sincere  repentance 
of  many."  He  warns  them  against  the  fickleness  of  those  who 
once  fought  by  him  and  then  went  over  to  the  other  side.  *^  Have 
no  regard  for  those  persons  walking  a  crooked  path,  who  have 
turned  about  and  are  now  the  most  violent  enemies  of  Gody  and 
cur  enemies."  He  reminds  them  that,  even  among  the  disciples 
of  Christ,  were  those  who  once  walked  with  him  and  then  fell 
away  frt)m  him.  Exhorting  them  not  to  follow  such  examples, 
but  faithftdly  to  persevere  in  the  confession  of  the  truth  and  in 
attachment  to  those  whom  the  Lord  had  sent  to  preach  it  to 
them,  he  requests  them  to  pray  for  himself  that  God  would  give 
him  good  success  in  preaching  his  word.  /^  In  all  the  places  " — 
says  he — ^^  where  a  need  exists,  in  cities,  in  viUages,  in  castles, 
in  the  fields,  in  fi>re8t8,  wherever  I  can  be  of  any  use,  pray  for 

1  Ibid.  fol.  96,  2  and  fol.  97»  I. 

S  See  Ferd.  B.  Milowec,  Letters  of  John  Hum,  written  at  Conttaaoe  1414—1416, 
publiahed  in  the  original  Bohemian  Leipt.  1849.    Let.  4. 
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me,  that  the  word  of  God  may  not  be  kept  back  in  me."*  Sym- 
pathy with  the  cause  of  Huss,  we  perceive,  had  spread  into  other 
cities  of  Bohemia.  Thus  we  find  a  letter  of  his  to  a  foreign  com- 
munity, exhorting  them  to  concord  and  warning  them  against 
internal  dissensions.^  To  a  parish  priest  in  Prachatic,  one  who 
had  been  concerned  in  passing  the  sentence  of  condemnation 
against  the  forty-five  propositions  of  Wicklif  and  in  burning  his 
writings,  and  who  persisted  in  clamouring  against  Huss  himself 
as  a  heretic,  he  wrote  a  letter  challenging  the  man  to  convict 
him  of  a  single  heresy,  but  upbrsuding  him  with  the  fact  that, 
with  all  his  pretended  zeal  for  orthodoxy,  he  had  constantly 
neglected  the  duties  of  the  pastoral  office,  for  which  he  had  been 
thirty  years  responsible.  "  You  might  yourself  call  to  mind 
how,  for  about  thirty  years,  you  have  sheared  the  sheep  in  Pra- 
chatic. And  whei'e  is  your  residence,  your^work ;  where  the 
pasturage  of  your  sheep  ?"  He  reminds  him  of  what  Christ,  to 
whom  he  must  render  an  account  of  his  doings,  says  against 
unfaithful  shepherds  (John  x.),  and  adds :  "  This  you  should 
have  thought  of  before  you  denounced  your  neighbour  as  a 
heretic."^ 

From  expressions  which  dropped  from  him  in  several  of  these 
letters,  it  is  evident  that  his  separation  from  his  beloved  flock 
bore  heavily  upon  his  spirits.  There  may  be  some  ground, 
therefore,  for  the  report  that  Huss  in  the  course  of  this  year, 
1413,  went  privately  several  times  to  Prague,  and  resided  there ; 
leaving  the  city,  as  soon  as  his  presence  became  known,  and 
began  to  make  a  stir."^  Some  time  afterwards,  to  be  nearer  to 
his  church,  he  changed  his  residence  and  accepted  the  invitation 
of  a  friend,  belongly  to  the  knightly  order,  Henry  of  Lazan,  who 
ofiered  him,  as  a  place  of  refuge,  his  castle,  the  strong-hold  of 
Cracowec.  From  this  spot,  too,  he  laboured  for  the  spread  of 
evangelical  truth,  visiting  those  places  where  large  multitudes 
w^re  wont  to  gather,  and  preaching  before  them.  From  all 
quarters,  it  is  said,  the.  people  flocked  together  in  crowds  to  bear 
him. 

Meanwhile  the  time  drew  near  for  the  assembling  of  the 

1  Opp.  i.  fol.  99,  2,  and  100,  1.  s  Ibid.  fol.  93,  2. 

S  Ibid.  fol.  100,  2.  4  Palacky  iii.  1,  p.  804. 
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general  council  at  Constance.  To  the  objects  of  this  council^  the 
reformation  of  the  church  in  its  head  and  members,  the  restora^ 
tion  of  concord,  tranquillity,  and  peace  in  the  church,  necessarily 
belonged  the  adjustment  of  the  controversies  in  Bohemia  and 
Moravia,  which  threatened  to  spread  wider  every  day,  and  which 
had  already  attracted  universal  attention.  .Chancellor  Gerson 
had  at  an  earlier  period  already  apprized  Archbishop  Conrad,  of 
Yechta,  of  the  danger  which  threatened  the  church  of  a  revolu- 
tion growing  out  of  the  commotions  in  Bohemia,  and  exhorted 
him  to  apply  strenuous  measures  for  the  suppression  of  heresies. 
Nor  could  it  fail  to  happen  that  the  Emperor  Sigismund  would 
be  urged  to  bring  this  matter  also  witliin  the  circle  of  business  to 
be  transacted  at  the  council.  He  invited  his  brother,  Eang  Wen- 
ceslaus,  to  send  Huss  to  Constance,  and  promised  to  iumish  the 
latter  with  a  safe  conduct.  He  caused  Huss  to  be  informed  by 
Lefi,  of  Lazan,  one  of  the  two  knights  employed  to  negotiate  this 
afiair  between  him  and  the  emperor,  that  he  would  make  suffi- 
cient provision  for  his  being  heard  before  the  council,  and  that  if 
h^  did  not  submit  to  the  decision  of  the  council,  he  would  send 
him  back  unharmed  io  Bohemia.^  Huss  needed  no  such  invita- 
tion either  from  the  emperor  or  the  king.  An  opportunity  to 
defend  himself  from  the  charge  of  heresy,  to  give  an  account  of 
his  fiiith  in  presence  of  the  representatives  of  all  Western  Chris- 
tendom, and  to  testify  against  the  corruptions  of  the  church,  was 
what  he  most  earnestly  desired.  But,  before  he  set  out  on  his 
journey  to  Constance,  he  appeared  once  more,  in  the  August  of 
1414,  in  Prague.  Here,  by  a  public  notice  posted  on  all  the 
church  doors,  he  invited  any  man  who  pleased,  under  the  condi- 

1  £p.  34,  opp.  i.  fol.  09, 1.  The  inttrnmeat  relating  to  this  matter  drawn  np  by 
the  emperor,  whereby  Huts  is  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  emperor  and  the  em- 
pire, speaks  expressly  not  only  of  the  journey  of  Huss  to  Constance,  but  also  of  his 
rttnm  home :  Ut  ei  transire,  stare,  morari,  rtdire  libere  permittatis.  Opp.  L  fol.  1, 
•  2.  We  notice  this  on  account  of  the  sophistical  interpretations  of  that  document  in 
modem  times,  as  though  it  were  merely  a  passport  giren  to  Huss  for  his  journey  to 
Constance,  and  as  though  the  emperor,  therefore,  had  not  bound  himself  by  his 
word  to  secure  safety  to  Huss  in  Constance  itself.  To  be  sure,  there  is  no  express 
mention  of  this,  nor  ought  there  to  be  any  if  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  document 
which  is  addressed  not  to  the  council  but  to  the  lords  and  magistrates  in  the  districts 
through  which  Huss  would  be  obliged  to  trarel :  but  as  Huss  was  taken  uncon- 
ditionally under  the  protection  of  the  emperor  and  the  empire,  as  it  speaks  not  barely 
of  his  journey  to  Constance  but  also  of  his  return  home,  it  is  implied  that  he  should 
haye  it  in  his  power  to  return  home  unharmed  from  Constance. 
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tion  that  if  he  could  not  make  good  his  case  he  would  agree  to 
suffer  the  same  punishment  which  Huss  would  be  liable  to  if  con 
victedy  to  convict  him  before  the  archbishop,  or  a  synod  to  be 
convoked  by  him,  of  any  heresy.  Huss  could  not  get  permission, 
it  is  true,  either  for  himself  or  for  his  advocate  Jescnic,  to  appear 
before  the  synod.  He  was  put  aside  with  the  declaration,  that 
they  were  too  busily  occupied  with  other  afiairs  of  the  kingdom, 
to  be  able  to  attend  to  his  matter.  He  got  a  certificate  drawn  up 
to  that  effect.  He  had  an  interview,  moreover,  with  the  arch- 
bishop,^ after  which  the  latter  made  out  for  him  a  declaration, 
stating  that  he  found  him  guilty  of  no  heresy ;  that  he  had  no- 
thing to  lay  against  him,  save  this  only  that  he  had  remained  so 
long  under  the  ban,  and  nothing  to  advise,  ^ave  only  that  he 
should  get  it  removed  as  soon  as  possible.'  He  also  submitted  to 
a  special  examination  of  the  charges  brought  against  him,  and 
undertook  to  demonstrate  their  futility.'  He  procured  an  investi- 
gation of  his  creed  under  the  direction  of  the  pope's  inquisitor, 
the  bishop  of  Nazareth,  and  he  too  drew  up  a  testimonial,  certi- 
fying that  he  found  nothing  heretical  in  him.  But,  though  many 
false  accusations  had  been  brought  against  Huss,  and  his  expre^ 
sions  often  perverted  by  his  enemies,  yet  it  is  evident  from  the 
expositions  we  have  already  given,  that  outwardly  devoted  as 
Huss  at  that  time  really  was  to  the  dominant  church  system,  the 
principles  expressed  by  him  did,  in  fact,  contain  within  them 
germs  of  doctrine  which  would  lead  to  an  overthrow  of  that  sys- 
tem. But  it  depended  entirely  upon  the  fisu^t,  how  far,  how 
sharply  and  profoundly,  the  individual  who  conducted  his  exami- 
nation was  capable  of  seeing,  whether  or  not  that  individual  would 
be  able  to  detect  in  die  obedience,  which  appeared  so  obvious  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  germ  of  resistance  which  lay  concealed  at 
bottom.  And  we  certainly  should  not  omit  to  notice,  that  the 
advocates  of  the  church  party  in  Prague  at  that  time  might  be 

1  There  wai  probably  no  personal  interview.  The  ttatement  if  simply  (fbl.  8,  2) : 
Supplex  petebat  a  dominis  baronibns,  nt  tno  nomine  agerent  cum  domino  archi- 
episcopo.    Neither  does  Palaoky  know  of  any  such  interview. 

S  0pp.  i.  fol.  3,  2.  . 

8  The  report  of  this  trial  from  a  copy  made  by  Peter  of  Mladenowio,  secretary  to 
that  sealoos  friend  of  Huss,  the  Knight  John  of  Chlnm,  is  printed  in  the  Stud.  u. 
Kritik.  1837, 1,  Heft.     . 
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determined  in  some  measa^  by  a  regard  to  the  party  opposed  to 
them,  to  act  otherwise  than  they  would  have  done  in  different 
circumstances.^  Huss  before  his  depailure  wrote  to  the  Emperor 
Sigismund,  thanking  him  for  the  trouble  he  took  on  his  account* 
He  says :  ^^  I  will  humbly  trust  my  life  on  it,  and  under  the  safe- 
conduct  of  your  protection  shall,  with  the  permission  of  the 
Highest,  appear  at  the  next  council  at  Constance."  He  begs  the 
emperor  to  provide  for  it;  that,  coming  in  peace  to  Constance,  he 
might  there  have  an  opportunity  publicly  to  confess  his  fidth. 
"  For,  as  I  have  taught  nothing  in  secret,  so  I  wish  to  be  heard, 
to  be  examined,  to  preach,  and,  under  help  of  the  Divine  Spirit, 
to  answer  all  who  are  disposed  to  accuse  me,  not  in  secret  but 
publicly.  And  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  afraid  to  confess  the  Lord 
Christ,  and,  if  it  must  be,  to  die  for  his  law,  which  is  the  most 
true."  The  emperor,  as  we  find  fix)m  this  letter,  had  promised 
Huss  that  his  cause  should  be  conducted  to  a  happy  issue,* 
whence,  it  is  evident,  how  far  the  emperor  was  firom  wishing  or 
anticipating  any  such  result  &s  that  which  actually  came  about. 
Huss  thanked  the  emperor  for  his  kind  intentions,  and  in  allu- 
sion to  his  promise,  said  "  Which,  too,  your  Majesty  will  per- 
form to  the  honour  of  the  Eang  of  kings."  It  b  evident  fix)m 
many  things  which  he  says,  in  his  farewell  letter,  that  Huss  set 
out  on  his  journey  to  Constance  with  a  feeling  of  perfect  con- 
fidence in  the  emperor's  word,  and  the  promised  letter  of  safe- 
conduct,  though  that  paper  had  not  yet  been  put  into  his 
hands.  Several  of  his  friends  cautioned  him  against  trusting 
too  much  in  the  emperor's  word — ^he  could  deliver  him  over 
to  his  enemies.^  Afterwards,  in  the  midst  of  his  trials  at  Con- 
stance, the  words  of  one  of  his  congregation,  Andrew,  a  Polish 
taUor,  recurred  to  his  thoughts,  who,  in  taking  leave,  said  to 

1  As  Palets.  expresses  himself:  No  one  yentured  to  call  the  followers  of  Huss  by 
their  proper  name,  quia  reniin  et  corporum  periculom  immineret.  0pp.  i-  fol. 
266,2. 

3  Yolens  ad  finem  laudabilem  deducere.  See  this  letter  in  Palacky  iii.  1,  p.  312 
and  313  note. 

S  Huss  himself  called  to  mind,  when  his  death  was  near  at  hand,  what  his  friends 
in  Bohemia  had  said  to  him  on  this  subject :  Quod  carere  deberem  a  suo  oonducto,  et : 
Ipse  te  dabit  inimicis,  and  the  vrordB  addressed  to  him  by  a  certain  knight :  He 
might  bo  sure  that  he  would  be  condemned.  He  supposes  this  person  must  have 
known  the  purpose  of  the  emperor.    £p.  34,  opp.  i.  fol.  6S,  2. 

VOL.  IX.  2  E 
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him  :  "  God  be  with  thee ;  for  hardly,  think  I,  wilt  thou  get  back 
again  unharmed,  dearest  Master  John,  and  most  steadfast  in  the 
truth  I  Not  the  king  of  Hungary  but  the  King  of  Heaven 
reward  thee  with  all  good  for  the  good  and  true  instruction  that 
I  have  received  from  thee,"*  It  was  the  consciousness  of  follow- 
ing a  divine  call,  which  animated  Huss  in  directing  his  steps  to 
Constance,  though  the  presentiment  of  death  was  not  absent 
from  his  mind.  He  was  resigned  to  the  will  of  God,  let  his 
cause  issue  as  it  might,  the  glory  and  triumph  of  divine  truth,  the 
weal  of  the  souls  &r  whom  he  had  laboured,  being  his  sole  wish. 
So  he  expresses  himself  in  his  last  letter,  taking  leave  of  his  con- 
gregation, written  the  day  before  his  departure,  October  10th, 
1414.  "You  know" — he  begins — "my  brethren,  that  I  have 
now  long  instructed  you  in  good  faith,  setting  before  you  GocPs 
word,  not  things  remote  from  the  faith  in  Christ,  not  Mae  doc- 
trines. For  I  have  always  sought  and  will  ever  seek,  so  long  as 
I  live,  your  welfare."  He  then  says,  that  he  had  intended, 
before  leaving,  to  preach  before  them,  and  defend  himself  from 
the  false  accusations  against  his  faith,  but  had  been  prevented  by 
want  of  time,  and  reserved  it  for  a  friture  opportunity.  He  tells 
them,  that  he  is  going  into  the  midst  of  his  worst  enemies. 
"There  will  be  more  against  me" — he  says — "in  the  council  of 
my  enemies,  than  there  were  against  our  Saviour :  first,  of  the 
number  of  bishops  and  masters ;  next  of  the  princes  of  this  world 
and  pharisees.  But  I  hope  in  God,  my  Almighty  Saviour,  that 
on  the  ground  of  his  own  promise  and  in  answer  to  your  fervent 
prayers,  he  will  bestow  on  me  wisdom,  and  a  skilful  tongue,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  stand  up  against  them.  He  will,  too,  bestow  on 
me  a  spirit  to  despise  persecutions,  imprisonment,  and  death ; 
for  we  see  that  Christ  himself  suffered  for  the  sake  of  his  chosen, 
giving  us  an  example,  that  we  should  suffer  all  things  for  Him 
and  for  our  salvation.  He  certainly  cannot  perish,  who  believes 
on  him  and  perseveres  in  his  truth."  "  If  my  death" — says  he 
— "  can  glorify  his  name,  then  may  he  hasten  it,  and  give  me 
grace  to  endure  with  good  courage  whatever  evil  may  befal  me. 
But,  if  it  is  better  for  me  that  I  should  return  to  you,  then  let 
us  beseech  God  for  this,  that  I  may  come  back  to  you  from  the 
council  without  wrong ;  that  is,  without  detriment  to  his  truth, 

1  Ibid.  ep.  33. 
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80  that  we  may  from  thenceforth  be  able  to  come  to  a  purer 
knowledge  of  it,  to  destroy  the  doctrines  of  antichrist,  and  leave 
behind  us  a  good  example  for  our  brethren."  "  Perhaps  " — says 
he — "you  will  never  see  me  again  in  Prague  ;  but,  if  God 
should,  in  his  mercy,  bring  me  back  to  you  again,  I  will  with 
a  more  cheerful  courage  go  on  in  the  law  of  the  Lord ;  but 
especially  when  we  shall  meet  together  in  eternal  glory.  God 
is  merciful  and  just,  and  gives  peace  to  his  own  here,  and  beyond 
death.  May  He  watch  over  you,  who  has  cleansed  us,  his  sheep, 
through  his  own  holy  and  precious  blood,  which  blood  is  the 
everlasting  pledge  of  our  salvation.  And  may  He  grant,  that 
you  may  be  enabled  to  fulfil  his  will,  and  having  fulfilled  it, 
attain  to  peace  and  eternal  glory  through  our  Lord  Jesfls  Christ, 
with  all  who  abide  in  his  truth."^  He  sent  back  also  a  letter  to 
his  disciple,  Martin,  a  young  man  who  had  been  trained  up  f5pom 
childhood  under  his  care,  superscribed  with  the  injunction  that 
he  was  not  to  open  it  till  he  received  certain  intelligence  of  his 
death.  It  contained  touching  exhortations  to  purity  of  morals, 
warned  him  against  extravagance  in  dress,  a  foible  which  still 
clung  to  the  young  candidate,  and  enjoined  it  upon  him  never 
to  seek  a  parish  for  any  earthly  advantage,  but  only  fix)m  a  desire 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  souls.'  He  cautions  him  against 
imitating  what  was  faulty  in  his  own  example,  mentioning  among 
other  things,  his  passionate  fondness,  before  he  entered  the 
priesthood,  for  the  game  of  chess,  in  pursuing  which  amusement 
he  had  allowed  himself  to  grow  excited  even  to  anger  against 
others.  Such  was  the  delicate  sensibility  of  his  conscience.* 
He  departed  fix)m  Prague,  on  the  11th  of  October,  1414,  in 
company  with  four  others — ^the  two  knights,  who  had  it  in  charge 
to  protect  him  fix)m  all  injury,  Wenzel  of  Duba,  and.  John  of 
Chlum,  that  zealous,  noble  friend  of  Huss,  whom  we  shall  often 
have  occasion  to  mention  hereafter :  Chlum's  secretary,  the 
Bachelor  Peter  of  Mladenowic,  who  also  was  sincerely  attached 

1  Opp.  i.  fol.  67  ep.  2f  and  Mikowec,  1,  Letter. 

2  Si  Yocatns  faerU  ad  plebaniam,  honor  dei,  salus  animarum  et  labor  te  moTcat, 
non  habitio  scrophanun  Tel  praedionim.    Opp.  i.  fol.  67, 1 ;  ep.  1. 

8  Scifl,  quia  (prob  dolor)  ante  sacerdotum  meum  libenter  et  saepe  schacos  Insi, 
tcmput  neglcxi  et  laepe  alios  et  me  ad  iracundiam  per  ilium  ludum  infeliciter  pro- 
vocavi. 

2  E  2 
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to  Huss,  and  bis  friend,  the  delegate  from  Prague  University, 
Priest  John  Cardinalis,  of  Keinstein. 

Though  it  was  more  particularly  with  the  party  of  the  Grer- 
man  theologians  that  Huss  had  thus  far  to  contend,  yet  the 
reception  he  met  with  in  his  journey  through  Germany,  was  by 
no  means  such  as  he  might  have  been  led  to  expect  in  a  country 
where  the  report  of  his  heresies  had  been  so  industriously  circu- 
lated by  his  enemies.  A  great  longing  for  the  reformation  of 
the  church  had  already  spread  wide  among  the  German  people ; 
and  this  perhaps  inclined  many  to  look  favourably  on  a  man 
who  had  distinguished  himself,  as  they  may  have  heard  in  various 
ways,  by  his  zeal  against  the  corruption  of  the  spiritual  orders, 
and  for  the  purification  of  the  church.  Their  personal  inter- 
course with  Huss,  the  impression  conveyed  by  his  looks  and  his 
discourse,  would  tend  to  strengthen  this  inclination  to  regard 
him  with  favour.  He  nowhere  avoided  notice  :  in  every  town 
he  showed  himself  openly  in  his  carriage,  travelling  in  the  dress 
of  a  priest.^  In  all  the  places  through  which  he  passed,  he 
posted  up  public  notices  in  Bohemian,  Latin,  and  German, 
ofiering  to  give  any  one  who  wished  to  speak  with  him,  on  the 
matter  of  his  faith,  an  account  of  his  religious  convictions,  and  to 
prove  that  he  was  very  far  fix)m  cherishing  anything  like  heresy. 
In  the  little  town  of  Pemau,  the  parish  priest  with  his  vicars 
waited  upon  him  in  person  at  his  quarters,  drank  to  his  health  from 
a  large  tankard  of  wine,  conversed  with  him  on  matters  of  Christian 
faith,  avowed  that  he  fully  agreed  with  him,  and  declared  that  he 
had  always  been  his  friend.*  In  Nuremburg,  the  ancient  seat 
of  the  Friends  of  God,  merchants,  who  arrived  earlier  than  him- 
self, had  already  spread  the  news  that  he  was  on  his  way  and 
might  soon  be  expected,  and  large  bodies  of  the  people  came  out 
to  meet  him.  Before  dinner  he  received  a  letter,  from  a  parish 
priest  of  the  church  of  St  Sebaldus,  requesting  an  interview 
with  him,  to  which  he  cheerfully  consented.  During  dinner  a 
note  was  handed  to  him  by  one  of  his  attendants,  Wenzel,  of 
Duba,  purporting  that,  in  consequence  of  the  notice  he  had 
posted  up,  many  citizens  and  masters  wished  to  speak  with  him. 

1  Mikowec,  2,  Letter,  of  the  16th  of  Not.  »  1414. 

2  0pp.  i.,  fol.  67,  2  ;  ep.  3. 
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This,  too,  was  welcome  tidings.  He  left  his  table  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conversing  with  them.  The  masters  were  for  having  a 
private  interview,  becaose  they  had  scruples  about  the  propriety 
of  speaking  on  such  matters  before  laymen.  But  Huss  would 
listen  to  no  such  proposal  of  discussing  matters  of  faith  privately, 
declaring  that  he  had  always  testified  of  gospel  truth  openly,  and 
meant  to  do  so  still.  In  presence  of  the  burgomaster  and  many 
citizens,  he  conversed  about  his  doctrine  till  night-fall,  and  his 
hearers  professed  to  be  satisfied  with  him.  If  Huss  sought  to 
approve  himself  as  a  genuine  witness  of  gospel  truth,  before  all 
the  world,  we  surely  ought  not  to  look  upon  this  as  an  ambitious 
effort  on  his  part  to  court  the  approbation  of  the  many ;  unless 
we  are  disposed  to  raise  the  same  objection  against  every  zealous 
preacher  of  evangelical  truth ;  wfiicli,  to  be  sure,  is  often  done. 
While  Huss  was  disputing  with  certain  persons  in  the  little 
Suabian  town  of  Bibrach,  the  noble  Knight  John,  of  Chlum, 
took  so  lively  an  interest  in  this  disputation,  and  spoke  with  so 
much  warmth  in  favour  of  the  doctrines  of  Huss,  that  he  was 
taken  for  a  doctor  of  theology ;  hence  Huss  was  wont,  afterwards 
in  his  letters,  playfully  to  call  him  the  Doctor  of  Bibrach.^  Well 
aware  of  the  great  ignorance  of  the  people  in  the  things  of  reli- 
gion, Huss  was  accustomed  wherever  he  lodged  to  leave  for  his 
hosts  on  departing  a  copy  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  or  even  to 
write  them  in  the  meal,  as  he  had  written  them  on  the  walls  of 
Bethlehem  Chapel. 

He  reached  Constance,  on  the  third  of  November,  some  days 
afler  the  arrival  of  Pope  John,  whom  he  met  on  the  way. 

During  the  first  four  weeks,  which  Huss  spent  at  Constance, 
nothing  was  proposed  or  said  with  regard  to  his  affair.  He 
would  have  found  no  friends,  he  writes,  in  Constance,  if  his 
adversaries  from  Bohemia  had  not  taken  pains  to  make  him 
hated.'  Meantime  his  most  violent  enemies,  the  already  men- 
tioned Michael  de  Causis,  Paleta^  and  the  prime  author  of  all 
the  last  commotions  in  Prague,  the  man  who  as  papal  legate  had 
brought  to  Bohemia  the  bull  of  indulgence  and  crusade,  Wenzel 


i  Ibid.  fol.  71,  1 ;  ep.  4^  in  the  marf^nal  note. 
2  Mikowec,  2,  Letter. 
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Tiem,  formerly  dean,  then  provost  of  Passau,  had  also  arrived.^ 
These  persons  set  everything  in  motion  against  him.  Michael  de 
Causis,  on  the  next  day  after  his  arrival,  caused  a  notice  to  be 
posted  on  all  the  churches,  accusing  him  as  the  vilest  heretic 
His  opponents  brought  with  them  the  writings  which  he  had 
composed  during  the  last  disputes  and  attempts  at  compromise ; 
writings  in  which  he  had  most  fireely  expressed  his  opinions ; 
and  these  they  now  put  in  circulation.     These  were  especially 
to  be  used  against  him.     The  form  of  accusation,  drawn  up  by 
Michael  de  Causis,  was  well  calculated  to  aiouse  against  Huss 
the  anxious  suspicions  of  the  hierarchy.    Assertions  ascribed 
wrongly  to  Huss,  and  assertions  which  had  really  been  made  by 
him,  were  lumped  together ;  and  his  accuser  declares,  that  if  he 
should  be  acquitted,  the  clergy  in  Bohemia  must  suffer  griev- 
ous persecutions  in  their  property   and  persons  :  ^everything 
would  be  turned  to  confusion,  and  the  evil  would  spread  through 
all  Germany ;  and  such  a  persecution  of  the  clergy  andj^the 
faithful  would  ensue,  as  had  never  been  known  since  the  days  of 
Constantine.     If  he  should  in  any  way  get  safely  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  council,  he  and  his  adherents  would  have  it  to  say, 
that  his  doctrines  must  have  been  approved  by  the  council.  The 
princes  and  laity  generally  would  fall  upon  the  clergy,  as  they 
had  already  done  in  Bohemia,    and   as  they  were  generally 
inclined  to  do.^     The  pope  sent  as  his  delegate  to  Huss,  the 
bishop  of  Constance,  accompanied  by  his  officials,  and  the  Audi- 
tor sacri  palatiiy  a  high  officer  of  the  papal  court  They  informed 
him  it  had  been  with  the  pope  a  matter  of  much  deliberation 
how  to  dispose  of  the  interdict  pronounced  on  the  place  where 
he  resided.     Finally,  the  pope  had  concluded  to  resort  to  the 
pope's  plenitude  of  power,  and  to  suspend  the  interdict  and  the 
ban  for  the  present.     It  was  only  requested  that,  in  order  to 
avoid  giving  scandal,  he  would  keep  away  from  mass  and  other 
churcli  solemnities ;  m  all  other  respects,  he  should  have  liberty 
to  go  wherever  he  pleased.     But  Huss  had  never  relinquished 

1  Words  of  Huss :  Mnlti  adversaiii  et  fortes  insurgunt  contra  me,  quos  prae- 
sertim  concitat  Tenditor  indulgeatiarum,  Pathariensis  dccanus.  0pp.  t  fol.  68,  2  ; 
op.  6. 

2  Hist.  Hu88i,  opp.  i.  fol.  6  sq. 
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his  right,  as  a  priest,  to  hold  mass ;  nor  did  he  mean  to  do  it 
now ;— a  pertinacity,  which  conid  not  fail  to  give  great  offence 
to  the  hierarchical  party.*  When  many  of  the  friends  of  Huss, 
protesting  to  his  innocence,  urged  the  pope  to  retract  all  that 
had  hitherto  been  done  in  the  matter,  he  gave  an  evasive  answer, 
laying  all  the  blame  on  the  enemies  of  Huss  in  Bohemia,  who 
refused  to  take  back  anything,  but  warmly  persisted  in  their 
accusations  against*  him.^  Yet  many  no  doubt  were  anxious 
that  the  whole  affair  should  be  settled  before  it  was  brought  up 
as  a  matter  for  public  deliberation.  And  perhaps  Huss,  if  be 
could  have  been  prevailed  upon  to  humble  himself  before  the 
papal  authority,  and  to  give  in  a  recantation  of  the  heresies  of 
which  he  had  been  accused,  might  have  secured  to  himself  this 
advantage.  Two  bishops  and  a  doctor  of  theology  actually 
made  to  him  a  proposition  of  this  sc^rt.^  But  Huss  would  con- 
sent to  nothing  like  it.  He  wanted  a  public  hearing  before  the 
assembled  council ;  before  that  council  he  felt  impelled  to  give 
in  the  account  of  his  faith,  and  bear  witness  of  the  truth,  for 
which  he  contended.  He  hoped  that  nothing  would  be  done 
in  his  afiair  until  the  Emperor  Sigismund  should  arrive,  who 
had  already  caused  him  to  be  informed  of  his  satisfaction  at 
learning  that  he  had  started  on  his  journey  without  waiting  for 
the  letter  of  safe-conduct,  which  had  first  reached  him  in  Con- 
stance. When  the  emperor  arrived  he  hoped  by  his  intercession 
to  obtain  a  public  hearing.*  Though  he  could  not  foresee  what 
was  to  be  the  issue,  and  was  far  from  amusing  himself  with  any 
false  hopes,  yet  trust  in  God  and  in  his  truth  raised  him  even 
now  above  all  fear,  and  regarding  himself  simply  as  an  instru- 
ment of  that  truth,  he  confidently  expected  that  it  would  come 
forth  triumphant  out  of  every  conflict.     "Assuredly" — says  he 

1  Words  of  the  Magitter  Job.  Cardinalis  of  Reinstoin:  Magister  quotidie  divina 
peragit  et  in  tota  via  pcregit  hucusqne.    0pp.  i.  fol.  58, 1 ;  op.  4. 

S  Papa  non  tuU  toUere  processus  et  dixit :  Quid  ego  possum  tamen  ?  vestri  faciunt. 
Ibid.  fol.  58,  2  ;  ep.  6. 

S  Sed  locttti  sunt  duo  episoopi  et  unus  doctor  cum  Jo.  Lepka,  quod  ego  sub  silcntio 
con  ordarem.    Ibid. 

4  Huss  remarks  of  one  of  the  knights :  D.  Latscmbock  iigunxit  mihi,  quod  ante 
adyentum  regis  nihil  attentcm  quoad  actus.  Et  sp^ro,  quod  respondebo  in  publica 
audicntia.  Ibid.  ep.  5.  Obsenring  that  men  feared  his  public  answer,  ho  adds : 
Quam  spero  de  dci  fn*ntia,  quotl  sim  earn  oonsccuturus,  dura  rex  Sigismundus  adf\i- 
crit.     Ibid.  ep.  6. 
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in  a  latter  to  Prague — "  Christ  is  with  me  as  a  strong  champion  ; 
therefore  fear  I  not  what  the  enemy  may  do  to  me."  He  says, 
speaking  of  the  plots  of  his  enemies :  "  I  fear  nothing ;  for  I  hope 
that,  after  a  great  conflict,  will  ensue  a  great  victory,  and  after 
the  victory  a  still  greater  reward,  and  a  still  greater  discomfiture 
of  my  enemies."^ 

Belying  upon  the  expectation  that  he  would  be  permitted  to 
speak  before  the  assembled  council,  he  availed  himself  of  his 
leisure  at  Constance  in  preparing  several  discourses  which  he 
meant  to  deliver  on  that  occasion.  Accordingly  we  find  a  dis- 
course in  which  he  designed  to  give  an  account  of  his  faith.* 
He  testified  in  it  his  assent  to  the  church  confession  of  faith ; 
appealing  to  the  fact  that  the  Apostle's  Creed  had  been  inscribed 
by  him  on  the  walls  of  Bethlehem  chapel.'  He  declares,  too, 
that  it  was  not  his  design  to  teach  anything  contrary  to  the  de- 
cisions of  the  general  councils,  or  contrary  to  the  ancient  canon 
and  the  authority  of  the  approved  church  teachers ;  always  pre- 
supposing, however,  that  they  asserted  nothing  but  what  was 
contained,  implicite  or  explicitey  in  the  sacred  Scriptures.*  And 
since  his  disputes  on  the  matter  of  indulgence  had  given  occasion 
to  the  charge  brought  against  him  by  some,  that  he  did  not 
acknowledge  the  common  fund  of  the  merits  of  the  saints ;  since 
he  was  accused  of  contending  against  the  veneration  of  the  saints, 
their  intercession,  the  veneration  of  Mary,  he  vindicates  himself, 
as  he  could  with  truth  and  propriety  do,  against  all  such  accusa- 
tions. With  regard  to  several  of  these  doctrines,  he  was  not 
conscious  as  yet  of  the  contradiction  in  which  they  stood  with 
his  biblical  principles.  All  this  would,  in  time,  have  more 
clearly  developed  itself  to  his  understanding  if  he  had  been  per- 
mitted to  continue  his  labours  for  a  longer  period  ;  and  as  to  that 
matter,  his  opponents  may  doubtless  have  seen,  more  distinctly 
than  he  himself  did,  to  what  his  principles  were  leading.  With 
regard  to  several  other  points,  which  sJso  had  something  to  rest 

1  Ibid. 

2  De  fidoi  suae  elucidatione. 

8  Symbolum  i>lebein  docui,  et  ipsum  in  pariete  capelloc,  in  qua  praedicavi,  dc- 
scribere  praecepi  Tulgariter.    Opp.  i.,  fol.  61,  2. 

4  Veneror  ctiam  omnia  concilia  generalia  ct  specialia,  decrcta  et  decretalcs,  et 
omnes  lege9,  canoncs  et  constitutiones  >  de  quanto  consonant  explicite  Tel  implicite 
Icgi  dei.     Ibid.  fol.  48,  2. 
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upon  in  the  purely  Christian  consciousness,  he  never,  perhaps, 
would  have  been  led  to  oppose  the  doctrine  of  the  church  even 
by  a  still  further  development  of  his  principles ;  for,  in  defining 
the  doctrine  of  the  community  of  saints,  a  doctrine  which  he  also 
believed  was  taught  in  the  New  Testament  (Eph.  iv.  3,  15;  1 
Cor.  iii.  4  ff.),  he  says  :  ^^  This  communion  of  the  saints  is  a  par- 
ticipation in  all  the  good  which  belongs  to  all  the  members  of 
the  mystical  body  of  Christ,  so  long  as  they  are  found  in  a  state 
of  grace."  From  this  he  argues  that  the  glorified  saints  assist 
and  sustain  the  elect  on  the  earth,  take  joy  in  their  repentance 
and  their  progress,  just  as  the  saints  on  earth  assist  those  who 
are  passing  through  the  refining  process  of  the  purgatorial  fire, 
with  their  prayers,  their  good  works,  their  fasts  and  alms,  so  that 
they  are  more  speedily  delivered  out  of  this  state  and  brought  up 
to  their  heavenly  home.  *^  And  as  I  heartily  believe" — he  goes 
on  to  say — ^^  in  this  community  of  saints,  and  have  now  publicly 
avowed  it  with  my  lips,  so  I  entreat  the  most  gracious  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  who  never  refuses  his  grace  to  the  truly  penitent, 
that  he  would  forgive  the  sin  of  those  who,  privately  or  publicly, 
have  said  of  me  that  I  denied  the  doctrine  of  the  intercession  of 
saints,  whether  in  relation  to  those  who  go  on  pilgrimages,  or 
those  who  have  died  in  grace."  He  argues  this  from  the  fellow- 
ship of  all  the  members  of  the  body  of  Christ  with  one  another, 
where  one  sustains  the  other ;  adducing  as  proof  those  cases  in 
Scripture  where  the  centurion's  intercession  with  Christ  had 
benefited  his  servant,  and  where  the  Syrophenician  woman  had 
helped  her  daughter,  and  then  goes  on  to  argue :  ^^  If  a  saint  on 
earth,  Still  afiected  with  sin,  can  benefit  another  believer  and  the 
whole  church  by  his  intercession,  how  foolish  it  would  be  to  say 
that  one  who  is  present  with  Christ  in  glory  could  not  do  the 
same  "  The  second  discourse  relates  to  the  restoration  of  peace. 
He  distinguishes  three  kinds  of  peace, — ^peace  with  God,  with 
ourselves,  and  with  our  neighbour.  The  first  he  considers  to  be 
the  foundation  of  all  other  peace.  He  then  makes  a  like  three- 
fold distinction  in  speaking  of  the  assembly  which  had  been  con- 
voked for  the  restoration  of  peace,  describing  peace  with  God  as 
having  its  foundation  in  supreme  love  to  God  in  the  church ; 
peace  with  ourselves  as  consisting  in  this,  that  the  church  should 
govern  itself  in  holhiess ;  peace  with  our  neighbour,  that  it  should 

2 
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satisfy  every  neighbour  in  all  that  is  requisite  for  his  eternal 
welfare.  To  deficiency  in  the  first,  he  traces  all  failure  in  re- 
spect to  the  last.  The  worldliness  of  the  church  he  designates 
as  the  ground  of  corruption  and  schism ;  giving  special  promi- 
nence to  the  corruption  of  the  clergy.  The  evil  was  bad 
enough  already,  when  they  failed  in  that  which  constitutes 
the  chief  end  of  their  vocation,  to  hold  forth  the  word  of  God 
to  the  laity.  When  priests  neglected  this,  they  were  already 
angels  of  darkness,  clothing  themselves  like  angels  of  light ; 
servants  of  antichrist,  not  servants  of  Christ;  and  their  neglect 
to  study  the  divine  word,  their  want  of  fidelity  to  that  word,  was 
the  source  of  all  the  other  corruptions,  which  he  then  goes  on  to 
portray.^  Again,  as  Huss  had  been  accused  of  rejecting  the 
authority  of  church  traditions  and  of  the  ecclesiastical  laws,  of 
disturbing  the  foundations  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  order,  it  was 
his  wish  to  explain,  in  a  discourse  before  the  council,  the  sense  of 
the  propositions  really  expressed  by  him  and  perverted  by  his 
opponents.  This  he  did  in  his  discourse  on  the  sufficiency  of  the 
law  of  Christ  for  the  guidance  of  the  church,*  where  we  shall 
recognize  a  great  deal  that  corresponds  with  the  doctrines  of 
Matthias  of  Janow.  He  begins  with  saying :  "  I,  an  ignorant 
man,  being  about  to  speak  before  the  wise  of  all  the  world,  entreat 
you  by  the  mercy  of  Jesus  Christ,  true  God  and  true  man,  that 
you  would  calmly  listen  to  me.  For  I  know  firom  the  words  of 
Nicodemus  (John  vii.  51)  that  the  law  judgeth  no  man  before  it 
hear  him  and  know  what  he  doeth.  I,  the  poorest  of  priests,  wiU 
however  endeavour,  as  I  have  aforetime  endeavoured,  to  carry 
out  the  law  of  Christ  in  myself,  by  taking  heed,  so  far  as  the 
grace  of  God  enables  me,  against  revenge,  envy,  and  vain-glory ; 
since  fi'om  my  heart  I  strive  only  for  the  glory  of  God,  the  con- 
fession of  his  truth,  the  banishment  of  all  evil  thoughts  against 
my  neighbour,  and  the  defence  of  the  law  of  Christ.  For  I  am 
bound  carefully,  humbly,  and  patiently  to  defend  the  most 
excellent  law  of  Christ,  as  Christ  himself  and  his  disciples  did  the 
same."  "  As  I  have  often  said  before" — ^he  adds — "  so  now  too  I 
solemnly  protest,  that  I  never  have  and  never  will  pertinaciously 
affirm  anything  which  is  contmry  to  the  truth  of  faith.      I  hold 

1  Dp  pace,  opp.  i.  fol.  62  sq. 

2  Dc  sufficicntia  legis  Christi  a<l  regendam  ccclesiam. 
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firmly  all  the  truths  of  faith,  as  I  have  ever  firmly  held  them  and 
am  resolved  that  I  will  ever  firmly  hold  them  ;  so  that,  rather 
than  defend  an  error  opposed  to  them,  I  would  prefer,  hoping  in 
the  Lord  and  with  his  help,  to  suffer  a  terrible  punishment  of 
death ;  nay,  sustained  by  ike  grace  of  God,  I  am  ready  to  give 
up  this  poor  life  for  the  law  of  Christ.  As  I  have  in  my  academi- 
cal answer  and  acts  and  in  my  public  preaching  often  submitted, 
80  now  too  I  submit  and  will  in  the  future  humbly  submit  tiiyself 
to  the  order  of  this  most  holy  law,  to  the  atonement  by  the  same, 
and  to  obedience  to  it ;   ready  to  retract  anything  whatever  that 
I  have  said,  when  I  am  taught  that  it  is  contrary  to  truth."    In 
the  prosecution  of  his  theme  he  takes  notice  of  an  objection, 
namely,  that,  according  to  the  above  supposition  of  the  sufficiency 
of  the  law  of  Christ,  all  other  laws  would  be  superfluous,  and 
ought  therefore  to  be  done  away  with.     He  disposes  of  this  ob- 
jection by  referring  all  other  laws  to  this  one  law,  by  holding 
that  they  are  to  be  regarded  only  as  dependant  on  the  latter, 
their  force  consisting  in  their  harmony  and  correspondence  with 
the  same.      All  other  laws  were,  in  their  principle,  contained 
impUcite  in  this  law,  were  only  the  evolution  of  this   law,  or 
simply  designed  to  establish  and  promote  its  claims  in  all  circum- 
stances and  relations :    therefore,  subservient  to  it.      ^^  Human 
laws" — says  he^ — "  are  included  in  the  divine  law  ;  nay,  they  are 
themselves  the  law  of  Christ  in  so  far  as  they  are  subsenient  to 
this  law."      Of  the  "  canon  law,"  he  remarks  that  it  was  partly 
derived  from  the  divine  law,  and  partly  akin  to  the  civil  law,  and 
included  in  both  these  parts.       Civil  laws  had  been  created  by 
occasion  of  the  sins  of  mankind,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
forcibly  the  state  of  justice  in  the  common^vealth,  so  far  as  it 
concerned  earthly  goods ;  while  the  evangelical  law  was  designed 
for  the  preservation  of  goods  in  the  kingdom  of  grace.     Accord- 
ingly he  is  of  the  opinion  that  everything  else  should  be  made 
subservient  to  Christianity ;   because  the  trades,  professions,  and 
liberal  arts  should  all  be  regulated  with  reference  to  the  law  of 
Christ  as  the  highest  end,  should  be  subservient  to  that  law ;  the 
trades,  and  professions,  in  preparing  what  is  requisite  for  the 
supply  of  bodily  wants ;  the  liberal  arts,  in  promoting  the  under- 
standing of  the  Holy  Scriptures.^     But  the  expectation  of  Huss, 

1  De  suffic.  Icj?.  (Thristi,  opp.  i.,  fol.  44,  2  sq. 
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that  he  would  have  liberty  to  speak  freely  before  the  assembled 
council,  was  not  fulfilled.  The  intrigues  of  his  enemies ;  the 
tickets  sent  about,  by  his  friends  or  his  enemies,  announcing  that 
he  would  appear  and  preach  in  public  on  a  certain  Sunday  ;^  the 
fear  that  Huss  might  escape  from  Constance,  a  rumour  to  this 
effect  having  already  got  abroad  ;*  the  uncompromising  zeal  with 
which  he  unfolded  and  explained  his  principles  before  all  who 
visited  him  in  his  place  of  abode ;  all  these  things  co-operated  to 
bring  it  about  that,  on  the  28th  of  November,  1414,  Huss  was 
deprived  of  his  liberty. 

On  that  day,  towards  noon,  an  embassy  from  the  pope  and  cardi- 
nals, consisting  of  the  bishops  of  Augsburg  and  Trent,  the  burgo- 
master of  Constance,  and  the  lord  Hans  of  Baden,  visited  Huss,  with 


1  It  was  an  announcement  of  this  tort,  that  whoeyer  would  come  to  church  to 
hear  him  on  this  particular  Sunday,  should  hare  a  ducat.  Master  Cardinalis  of 
Reinstein,  who  reports  the  fact,  does  not  himself  decide,  whether  this  was  done  by 
a  friend  or  an  enemy :  Alias  nescitnr,  an  amicus  tcI  inimicus  heri  intimavit  in  ec- 
desia,  quia  Hus  dominica  proxima  praedicabit  ad  derum  in  ecclesia  Constanticnsi, 
et  cuilibet  praesenti  dabit  unum  ducatum.  0pp.  i.,  fol.  58,  1 ;  ep.  4.  And  among 
the  articles  of  complaint  afterwards  brought  against  Huss,  one  was  that  he  had 
preached  openly.    .V.  d.  Hardt  iv.,  p.  213. 

S  It  is  plain  how  this  rumour  arose  when  we  compare  what  Palacky  (iii.  1,  p.  321 
note)  has  communicated  from  the  manuscript  report  of  Peter  of  Mladenowio,  the 
freshest  and  most  trustworthy  witness,  who  was  at  that  time  in  the  yicinity  of  Huss, 
A  hay-waggon  covered  with  canyas  had  left  the  city  and  afterwards  returned  with- 
out the  coTering.  Hence  it  was  subsequently  noised  abroad  that  Huss  had  been 
concealed  under  the  canvas.  The  canonical  Ulrich  of  Reichenthal,  and  the  court- 
martial  Dacher,  in  their  histories  of  the  council  of  Constance,  are  cited  as  witnesses 
of  the  flight  of  Huss.  To  say  nothing  of  the  confusion  of  dates  in  the  former,  it  is 
easy  to  see  how  he  may  have  been  deceiyed  by  the  rumour  ;  and  their  histories,  hay- 
ing been  drawn  up  long  after  the  time  of  the  events,  are  on  this  account  the  less 
worthy  to  be  relied  on  as  vouchers  for  facts.  The  silence  of  Huss  and  of  his  accusers 
with  regard  to  any  such  event  is  assuredly  the  most  certain  testimony  of  his  inno- 
cence. As  everything  was  raked  up  which  could  possibly  be  made  use  of  against 
him,  as  there  was  so  great  a  desire  especially  to  smooth  over  the  affair  of  his 
imprisonment,  they  certainly  would  not  have  neglected  to  mention  any  such  attempt 
of  Huss  to  escape,  if  such  a  thing  had  in  any  way  been  possible.  In  particular,  his 
violent  enemy,  the  already  mentioned  bishop  John  of  Leitomysl,  who  spared  no 
pains  in  bringing  together  facts  to  justify  his  conduct  towards  Huss,  would  never 
have  omitted  to  take  notice  of  this  flight.  But  all  he  hu  to  say  against  Huss  in  this 
regard,  is  that  he  preached  publicly  at  Constance.  But  even  this  could  be  disputed 
by  the  knight  of  Chlum,  who  solemnly  affirmed  that  Huss  had  never  left  his  quarters 
during  the  whole  time  of  his  abode  in  Constance.  He  denies,  quod  ipse  Hus  a  tem- 
pore adventus  sui  ad  banc  civitatcm  usque  ad  diem  et  tcmpus  captivatis  suae  unum 
passum  extra  domum  hospitii  cxiissct  (V.  d.  Hardt  iv.  213).  It  is  plain,  therefore, 
— and  the  samu  thing  has  been  already  shown  by  Palacky  in  the  passages  cited  on  a 
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whom  his  faithful  friend  the  knight  of  Chlum  happened  then  to  b^ 
present.  The  envoys  told  him  it  was  now  agreed  to  give  him  the 
hearing  which  he  had, so  oflen  demanded,  and  he  was  invited  to  fol- 
low the  embassy  into  the  pope's  palace.  The  knight  of  Chlum,  who 
at  oqce  saw  through  the  motives  of  the  whole  arrangement,  rose 
with*ind{gnation  and  exclaimed :  Such  a  violation  of  the  honour 
of  the  emperor  and  of  the  holj*^  Eoman  empire  was  not  to  be 
tolerated.  The  emperor  had  given  liis  own  word  to  Huss  that 
he  should  obtain  a  free  hearing  at  the  counsel.  He  himself,  who 
had  received  it  in  charge  to  watch  over  the  safety  of  Huss,  was 
responsible  for  that  charge  and  bound  to  see  that  nothing  was 
done  against  the  emperor's  word.  He  could  not  permit  this,  and 
must  protest  against  such  a  proceeding.  The  cardinals  would  do 
well  to  consider  what  they  were  about,  and  not  suppose  that  they 
could  be  allowed  to  trifle  with  the  honour  of  the  emperor  and  of 
the  empire.  The  bishop  of  Trent  here  interposed :  They  had  no 
bad  intentions  whatever.  Everything  should  be  done  in  peace ; 
they  wished  only  to  avoid  making  a  stir.  Huss  now  took  up  the 
word  and  declared  that  he  had  not  come  there  to  appear  before 
the  pope  and  Koman  court,  but  to  appear  befbre  the  whole  assem 
bled  council,  to  give  in  their  presence  an  account  of  his  faith ; 
yet  he  was  ready  to  appear  and  testify  of  his  feith  also  before  the 
cardinals.  Though  they  used  force  against  him,  still  he  had  a 
firm  hope  in  God's  grace  that  they  never  would  succeed  in  in- 
ducing him  to  fall  from  the  truth.  Saying  this,  Huss  followed 
the  embassy.  On  the  lower  floor,  he  was  met  by  the  mistress  of 
the  house,  who  took  leave  of  him  in  tears.  Struck  with  a  pre- 
sentiment of  death,  and  deeply  moved,  he  bestowed  on  her  his 
blessing.  Mounting  on  horseback  he  proceeded^  with  the  embassy 
and  tbe  knight  of  Chlum,  to  the  court.  The  prelates,  fearing  a 
a  movement  on  the  part  of  the  people,  had  taken  care  that  the 
city  magistrates,  who  were  completely  subservient  to  the  council, 
should  place  soldiers  in  the  neighbouring  streets,  so  that  if  nece»- 

former  page — how  entirely  without  foundation  the  stoiy  about  the  attempt  of  Huss 
to  escape  is  represented  by  Aschbach,  as  a  credible  one  in  his  History  of  the  Emperor 
Sigismund,  (ii.  32) ;  not  to  mention,  that  he  describes  it  as  having  occurred  at  a  time 
when  it  could  not  hare  occurred,  via.,  in  the  interval  between  the  appearance  of  Huss 
before  the  papal  chancery  and  his  return  to  his  quarters ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  no 
such  return  ever  took  place. 
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sary  the  step  might  be  carried  through  by  force.  When  Huss 
appeared  before  the  chancery,  the  president  of  the  college  of  car- 
dinals said  .  It  was  reported  of  him  that  he  publicly  taught  many 
and  grievous  heresies,  and  disseminated  them  in  all  Bohemia* 
The  thing  could  not  be  allowed  to  go  on  so  any  longer ;  hence 
he  had  been  sent  for,  with  a  view  to  learn  from  himself  how  the 
matter  stood.  To  this  Huss  replied,  that  such  was  his  mind^  he 
would  prefer  to  die  rather  than  to  teach  one  heresy,  not  to  say 
many ;  and  the  very  reason  for  which  he  had  come  there  was  to 
make  himself  answerable  to  the  council  and  to  recant  if  he  could 
be  convicted  before  it  of  holding  any  error.  The  cardinals  ex- 
pressed their  satisfaction  at  the  temper  of  mind  here  manifested 
by  Huss.  They  then  adjourned,  leaving  Huss  and  Chlum  under 
the  surveillance  of  the  men  at  arms.  About  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  they  again  assembled  in  chancery,  and  several  Bohe- 
mians were  also  in  attendance,  both  enemies  and  friends  of  Huss  : 
among  the  former,  Paletz  and  Michael  de  Causis ;  among  the 
latter,  the  already  named  John  Cardinalis.  The  former  did  their 
utmost  to  prevent  Huss  from  being  set  at  liberty ;  and  having 
gained  their  object,  burst  into  a  loud  murmur  of  applause,  crying 
out  insultingly  to  Huss :  "  Now  we  have  you,  nor  shall  you  escape 
till  you  have  paid  the  uttermost  farthing."  That  John  of  Rein- 
stein  was  already  well  known  as  a  skilful  diplomatist,  who  had 
frequently  been  employed  by  Eong  Wen^el  in  transacting  busi- 
ness with  the  Roman  chancery.  Hence  he  is  said  to  have  derived 
his  appellation  Cardinalis,  which  was  first  a  nick-name,  but  after- 
wards retained  by  him.  Paletz  now  reminded  him  of  the  injury 
done  to  his  reputation  by  his  connection  with  the  Hussite  heresy : 
he  who  once  enjoyed  so  much  influence  with  the  cardinals,  had 
now  become  a  mere  cipher.  The  master  replied :  ^^  Keep  your 
pity  for  yourself;  if  you  knew  any  evil  of  me,  you  might  have 
cause  to  pity  me."  And  thus  they  separated.  Towards  evening, 
it  was  intimated  to  Chlum  that  he  might  retire  to  his  lodgings ; 
Huss  must  remain  there.  Filled  with  indignation,  Chlum 
hastened  away  to  the  pope,  who  happened  to  be  still  present  in 
the  assembly.  He  overwhelmed  him  with  reproaches  that  he  had 
dared  thus  to  trifle  with  the  word  of  the  emperor,  that  he  had 
thus  deceived  him.  He  held  up  to  him  the  inconsistency  between 
his  conduct  and  his  promises ;  for  he  had  assured  him  and  another 
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Bohemian,  his  ancle  Henry  of  Latzembock,  that  Huss  should  be 
safe,  even  though  he  had  killed  the  pope's  brother.  The  pope, 
however,  exculpated  himself  by  saying  that  he  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  imprisonment  of  Huss.  He  referred  to  the  cardinals 
as  responsible  for  the  whole  transaction.  "  You  know  very  well" 
— said  he — "  the  terms  on  which  I  stand  with  them."  ^  And  true 
enough  it  was,  indeed,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  preceding 
narrative,  that  the  pope  stood  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  cardi- 
nals, and  in  his  present  dubious  position  was  compelled  to  comply 
with  all  their  wishes.  He  certainly  had  much  more  to  do  in 
looking  after  his  own  personal  interests  than  aft;er  the  conformity 
of  others  to  the  orthodox  faith.  The  same  night  Huss  was  con- 
ducted to  the  house  of  a  canonical  priest  in  Constance,  where  he 
remained  eight  days  under  the  surveillance  of  an  armed  guard. 
On  the  6th  of  December  he  was  conveyed  to  a  Dominican  cloister 
on  the  Rhine,  and  thrown  into  a  narrow  dungeon  filled  with 
pestiferous  effluvia  from  a  neighbouring  sink. 

The  knight  of  Chlum  did  not  cease  to  complain  of  the  viola- 
tion done  to  the  emperor's  safe-conduct.  He  immediately  reported 
the  whole  proceeding  to  the  emperor.  The  latter  expressed  his 
indignation  at  it,  demanded  that  Huss  should  be  set  free,  and 
threatened  to  break  into  the  prison  by  force,  if  the  doors  were  not 
voluntarily  thrown  open.^  On  the  24th  of  December,  Chlum, 
in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  publicly  posted  up  a  certificate, 
declaring,  in  the  most  emphatic  language,  that  the  pope  had  been 
false  to  his  promise,  that  he  had  presumed  to  insult  the  authority 
of  the  emperor  and  of  the  empire,  by  paying  no  regard  what- 
ever to  the  emperor's  demands^  When  the  emperor  himself 
should  come  to  Constance,  and  it  was  announced  that  he  might 
be  expected  the  next  day,  it  would  be  seen  what  his  indignation 
was  at  learning  of  such  violation  of  his  majesty.^  After  such 
declarations  it  may  well  be  asked,  what  did  the  emperor  really 

1  v.  d.  Hardt  iv.,  pug.  26. 

2  Chlum  says  in  this  dedantion  :  Qni^ropter  ego  regio  nomine  manifesto,  quod 
detentio  et  capdo  dicti  Hus  est  fieiota  contra  regis  omnimodam  voluntatem,  cum  sit 
in  contemptum  suorum  salri  conductus  et  protectionis  imperii  facta,  eo  quod  pro 
tnnc  dictos  dominus  mens  a  Constantia  longe  distabat,  et  si  interfnisset,  nunquam 
hoc  permisisset.  Cum  autem  venerit,  quUibet  sentire  debebit  ipsum  de  vilipensione 
sibi  et  suae  et  imperii  protectionis  ac  saWo  illata  conductui,  dolorosius  molestari.  V. 
a.  Hardt  i v.,  p.  28. 
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'  mean  by  all  this  ?  How  far  was  he  in  earnest ;  and  how  fiar 
merely  acting  a  part  and  pretending  anger  fix)m  motives  of 
policy  ?  That  he  had  an  interest  in  representing  himself  to  be 
more  annoyed  and  angry  than  he  really  was,  and  in  uttering 
threats  which  he  never  meant  to  iiilfil,  is  evident.  For  it  be- 
hoved him  to  do  all  he  could  to  remove  fix)m  himself  the 
reproach  of  a  want  of  good  faith,^  and  to  sooth  the  highly  irri- 
tated temper  of  the  important  party  of  Huss  in  Bohemia,  and  of 
the  knights  who  espoused  his  cause  most  decidedly.  But  still 
there  is  no  evidence  from  facts  to  justify  any  such  supposition. 
For,  if  the  emperor  took  no  further  steps  to  procure  the  release 
of  Huss,  still  this  would  not  amount  to  a  proof  of  his  insinceri^. 
If  he  did  not  do  this,  he  did  something  else.  He  had  an  honest 
intention  to  abide  by  his  imperial  word ;  he  was  at  first  really 
annoyed,  that  it  had  been  presumed  so  grievously  to  violate  it ; 
and  he  was  supposed  to  have  sufficient  freedom  of  mind  and 
firmness  of  character  to  defy  the  spirit  of  the  times,  so  £Eur  as  to 
carry  through  what  he  had  considered  to  be  just  and  right,  in 
spite  of  the  authority  which  was  held  to  be  the  most  sacred  in 
the  church.  Indeed,  Pope  John  aflerwards  particularly  brought 
it  forward,  as  we  have  mentioned  on  a  former  page,  in  complaint 
of  the  emperor,  and  in  exculpation  of  his  own  flight  from  Con- 
stance, that  the  emperor  restrained  the  liberty  of  the  council,  in 
transacting  business  relative  to  the  faith,  and  would  not  let  jus- 
tice have  its  course.  But,  leaving  the  emperor's  declarations 
entirely  out  of  view,  we  should  certainly  take  into  account  the 
great  influence  which  the  power  of  the  church  exercised  over 
him.  When,  on  the  1st  of  January,  a  deputation  of  the  council 
appeared  before  the  emperor,  and  declared  to  him  that  he  ought 
not  to  interfere  in  transactions  relative  to  matters  of  faith,  that 
the  council  must  have  its  full  liberty  in  the  investigation  of 
heresies,  and  in  its  proceedings  against  heretics,  Sigismund  no 
longer  ventured  to  resist,  and  promised  the  council  that  he 
would  allow  them  all  liberty  and  never  interpose  his  authority 
in  these  matters.'    In  truth,  had  the  emperor  been  disposed  to 

1  If  the  Imperial  salvns  conduotus  had  been  nothing  but  a  pass  made  out  by  the 
emperor,  as  modern  historical  sophists  assert,  there  would,  indeed,  have  been  no  need 
of  all  this. 

2  V.  d.  Hardt  iv.,  pag.  32, 
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insist  farther  on  the  liberation  of  Huss^  it  might  easily  have  led 
to  consequences  most  perilous  to  the  future  proceedings  of  the 
council.  The  pope  might  have  taken  advantage  of  this  to  gain 
over  a  large  party  to  his  interests,  and  the  seeds  of  schism,  which, 
as  we  have  before  seen,  were  already  present  in  the  council, 
would  doubtless  have-  gone  on  to  multiply,  till  they  brought  on 
an  open  breach,  and,  perhaps,  a  breaking  up  of  the  council. 
There  is  certainly  much  that  is  true  in  the  vindication  of  him- 
self by  the  Emperor  Sigismund  against  the  Bohemian  estates, 
who  espoused  the  cause  of  Huss,  when,  in  the  year  1417,  he 
writes :  ^^  If  Huss  had,  in  the  first  instance,  come  to  him,  and 
had  gone  with  him  to  Constance,  his  affair  would  perhaps  have 
had  a  quite  different  turn.  And,  God  knows,  that  we  experi- 
enced on  his  account  and  at  his  fall,  a  sorrow  and  paui  too  great 
to  be  expressed  by  words.  And  all  the  Bohemians  that  were 
then  with  us  certainly  knew,  how  we  interceded  for  him,  and 
that  several  times,  seized  with  indignation,  we  left  the  council. 
Nay,  on  his  account,  we  went  away  firom  Constance,  till  they 
declared  to  us,  If  we  would  not  allow  justice  to  be  executed  at 
the  council,  they  knew  not  what  business  they  had  to  be  there. 
Thus  we  verily  thought  that  we  could  do  nothing  further  in  this 
affieur.  Nor  could  we  even  speak  about  it,  for  had  we  done  so, 
the  council  would  have  entirely  broken  up."^ 

The  preliminary  examinations  of  the  process  against  Huss 
were  now  to  begin,  in  the  order  in  which  the  complaints  had 
been  brought  against  him  by  Paletz,  Michael  de  Causis,  and 
others ;  and  for  this  purpose,  on  the  1st  December,  a  committee 
was  nominated,  which  consisted  of  the  patriarch  John,  of  Con- 
stantinople, the  bishop  John  of  Lnbeck,'  and  Bemhard  of  Citta 
di  Castello.  To  these  men  the  pope  committed  the  affair  by  a 
constitution  in  which  he  already  names  Huss  as  a  dangerous 
heretic,  who  was  spreading  abroad  mischievous  errors,  and  had 
seduced  many ;  and  charged  them  to  report  the  result  of  their 
examination  to  the  council,  that  the  latter  might  pass  a  defini- 
tive sentence  on  Huss,  in  conformity  thereto.*  The  agreement 
of  these  two  testimonies  is  decisive  against  the  statement  of  Her- 

1  CoohlacQS,  pag.  157. 

f  Palacky,  p.  330  has,  after  MUdonowie,  bishop  of  Lebut. 
S  Raynaldi  annalet  toI.  1, 1414,  t.  10  ff. 
VOL.  IX.  2  F 
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mann  v.  d.  Hardt,  who,  following  the  report  of  Cerretanus, 
describes  the  commission  differently.  Huss  demanded  of  the 
committee  a  solicitor ;  but  to  a  heretic  no  such  privilege  could 
be  granted ;  and  it  was  refused  him.  Huss  thereupon  said  to 
his  judges :  ^^  Well,  then,  let  the  Lord  Jesus  be  my  advocate, 
who  also  will  soon  be  your  judge."*  A  severe  taunt  on  the 
council,  was  an  expression  afterwards  uttered  by  a  Parisian 
deputy  in  connection  with  another  afiair,  which  was  to  this 
effect,  that  if  Huss  had  been  allowed  an  advocate,  they  would 
never  have  been  able  to  convict  him  of  heresy.*  The  unhealthy- 
locality  of  his  prison  brought  upon  Huss  a  severe  fit  of  sickness, 
fever  connected  with  an  affection  of  the  bladder,  which  it  was 
feared  he  could  not  survive.  The  pope  sent  him  his  own  body 
physician ;  for  it  was  not  desired  that  he  should  die  a  natural 
death.  Through  the  intercession  of  his  friends  he  was  permitted 
to  exchange  his  cell  for  more  airy  rooms  in  the  same  convent, 
which  was  now  assigned  to  him  as  his  prison.  Here  he  was  at^ 
tacked  with  a  new  access  of  that  severe  distemper,  after  having 
spent  eight  weeks  in  his  prison,  as  appears  from  his  own  words : 
"  I  have  been  a  second  time  dreadfully  tormented  with  an  affec- 
tion of  my  bladder,  which  I  never  had^  before,  and  with  severe 
vomiting  and  fever ;  my  keepers  feared  I  should  die  :  and  they 
have  led  me  out  of  my  prison,  (probably  only  for  a  few  moments 
to  enjoy  the  fresh  air)."*  His  keepers  were,  for  the  most  part, 
very  kind  to  him  ;^  hence,  to  show  his  gratitude,  he  afterwards 
composed  for  them  a  few  papers  on  practical  Christianity.      In 

1  We  take  this  from  the  words  of  Huss  himself:  Cogitationem  de  objiciendis  com- 
misi  domino  deo,  ad  quem  appellayi,  quem  jadioem,  procuratorem  et  adyocatum  mihi 
clegi  coram  commisMuiis,  exptresse  dicens  :  Dominus  Jesus  mens  adrocatus  sit  et  pro- 
curator, qui  vos  omnes  breri  judicabit.  Opp.  i.,  fol.  71,  2 ;  ep.  46.  Further :  Item 
sciatis,  quod  coram  testibus  et  notaris  in  carcere  petivi  commissaris,  ut  mihi  depn- 
tiurent  procuratorem  et  adTocatura,  qui  promiserunt  et  postea  dare  noluerunt,  Ego 
commiai  me  domino  Jcsu  Christo,  ut  ipse  proouret  et  advocet  et  judioet  causam 
meam.    Ibid.  fol.  72,  2 ;  ep.  49. 

2  Joannes  Hus  haereticus  declaratus  et  condemnatus  per  sacrum  concilium  gene- 
rale  si  habuisset  advocatnm,  nunquam  fuisset  conyictos.  Acta  in  cone.  Const,  dxem 
damnat.  Joann.  Parvi.    Gerson,  opp.  t.,  pag.  444. 

S  Words  of  Huss :  Cras  octo  hebdomae  emut,  quod  Hus  posita  est  ad  refectorium. 
— Nam  iterum  horribiliter  fui  vexatus  per  calculum,  quem  nunquam  prius  passus 
sum,  et  gravem  vomitum  et  febres.  Jam  custodes  timebant,  ne  morerer,  qui  eduxe- 
runt  me  de  carcere.    Opp.  i.  fol.  74,  1  et  73,  2 ;  ep.  61. 

4  SOiSays  Huss  himself:  Omnet  derid  camerae  domini  papae  et  omnes  custodea 
Yalde  pie  me  tractant.    Ibid.  fol.  74,  1 ;  ep.  52. 
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fetters,  and  amidst  these  severe  sufferings,  he  was  obliged  to  draw 
up  his  answers  to  the  complaints  brought  against  him  by  Michael 
de  Causis  and  Paletz.  It  was  not  witliout  deep  pain  he  found 
out  that  thej  used  against  him  passages  from  intercepted  letters, 
in  part  distorted,  and  fimiiliar  expressions  which  he  had  dropped 
in  conversation  with  theologians,  who  had  formerly  been  his 
firiends,  and  afterwards  deserted  him.^  Huss,  to  whom,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  it  was  a  source  of  great  disappointment  and 
mortification,  that  he  could  not  succeed  in  obtaining  a  hearing 
from  the  council,  had  complained  of  this  in  a  letter  to  Jacobellus, 
of  Misa,  and  told  him  that  he  had  learned  from  the  mouth  of  his 
enemies  that  he  could  not  obtain  a  public  hearing,  except  by  pay- 
ing 2000  ducats  to  the  people  of  the  Roman  court,  whom  he 
styled  servants  of  antichrist.  This  letter  his  enemies'  spies  con- 
trived to  get  into  their  hands,  as  well  as  a  letter  by  Jacobellus, 
who  reflected  severely  on  the  conduct  of  the  coimciL  Both  were 
to  be  used  against  him ;  and  both  were  laid  before  him.  This 
system  of  espionage  and  the  indiscretion  of  his  firiends  bore 
heavily  on  the  spirits  of  Huss,  and  he  writes  that  this  Jacobellus, 
who  was  the  loudest  to  warn  against  h}rpocrites,  was  the  man  who 
sufiered  himself  to  be  most  deceived  by  them.  Paletz  visited 
him  during  his  first  illness  as  an  accuser ;  the  sufferings  of  his  old 
firiend  could  not  move  him  to  relent.  He  never  spoke  to  him,  in 
the  presence  of  the  commission,  but  in  the  harshest  language — 
language  calculated  to  arouse  prejudice  and  suspicion — such  as 
that,  since  the  time  of  Christ,  more  dangerous  heretics  than 
Wicklif  and  Huss  had  not  appeared :  all  that  ever  attended  his 
preaching  were  infected  with  the  disposition  to  deny  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation.  Said  Huss  to  him :  Sad  greeting  do  you 
give  me,  and  sadly  do  you  sin  against  your  own  soul  I  Look ; 
periiaps,  I  am  to  die ;  or,  should  I  recover  my  health,  to  be 
burned ;  what  return  will  you  then  get  for  all  this  in  Bohemia  f  "^ 
He  speaks  of  Paletz,  generally,  as  his  fiercest  enemy,  who  did 

1  Nam  Michael  et  literas  et  alia  explorat,  et  Palets  ilia  antiqua,  quae  locnti  siuniis 
ante  multot  annoa,  articulat.    Ibid.  fol.  72,  2 ;  ep.  48. 

S  In  the  first  letter  in  which  Huts  says  anything  about  this,  the  one  written  dur- 
ing his  siduiess,  he  writes  concerning  Palets:  Qui  me  jacentem  in  infirmitatc 
coram  multis  salutavit  salutatione  horribflissima,  quam  postea  dicam  Tobis,  si  deo 
placuerit  Ibid.  fol.  71,  2 ;  ep.  46^  He  quotes  his  rery  language,  ibid.  fol.  68,  2 ; 
ep  38. 

2  F  2 
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him  the  most  injury.  He  had,  for  example,  strenuooslv  urged 
that  all  the  adherents  of  Huss  should  be  cited  and  forced  to  an 
abjuration  of  heresy,  Huss,  adverting  to  this,  says :  "  May 
God  Almighty  pardon  him  T'^  The  profound  impression  which 
the  ti'eatment  experienced  from  his  former  friend  made  on  the 
tender  sensibilities  of  Huss,  appears  from  several  of  his  letters. 
^^  N6ver  in  my  whole  life" — says  he — "  did  I  receive  fix)m  any 
man  harsher  words  of  comfort  than  from  Paletz."'  And,  in 
words  of  St  Jerome,  he  describes  how  beyond  all  other  wrong  it 
must  needs  wound  the  heart,  to  see  love  converted  into  hate  in 
one  who  has  the  wrong  all  on  his  own  side.*  In  a  letter  of  the 
20th  of  January,  1415,  he  says :  "  God  has  appointed  me  those 
for  my  inflexible  enemies,  to  whom  I  have  shown  much  kindness, 
and  whom  I  loved  from  my  very  heart."*  He  found  himself 
situated  like  the  Apostle  Paul,  when  he  wrote  the  epistle  to  the 
Philippians,  partly  filled  with  forebodings  of  death,  partly  cherish- 
ing the  expectation  that  God  would  by  his  own  almighty  power 
deliver  him  from  the  prison,  and  bring  him  back  again  to  his 
flock.  However  it  might  turn,  he  was  resigned  to  the  divine 
will ;  as  he  says  in  a  letter  written  on  the  20th  of  January, 
1415  :  "  His  will  be  done,  whether  it  please  him  to  take  me  to 
himself,  or  to  bring  me  back  to  you."*  **  At  one  time  God  com- 
forts, at  another  afflicts  me" — ^he  writes  to  John  of  Chlum— "but 
I  hope  that  he  is  ever  with  me  in  my  sufferings."*  "  The  Lord 
delivered  Jonas  out  of  the  belly  of  the  whale" — he  says  in  another 
letter — "  Daniel  from  the  lion's  den,  the  three  men  from  the  fiery 
frimace,  Susanna  fit)m  the  court  of  the  false  witnesses ;  and  he 
can  deliver  me,  too,  if  it  please  him,  for  the  glory  of  his  name 
and  for  the  preaching  of  the  word.  But,  if  the  death  comes, 
which  is  precious  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  then  let  the  name  of 
the  Lord  be  praised  I"^      To  Peter  of  Mladenowic  he  writes  : 

1  Ibid.  fol.  76,  1 ;  ep.  64.  2  Ibid.  fol.  74,  1 ;  ep.  62. 

8  He  quotes  the  language  of  Jerome  :  Plus  \ero  in  nobis  ea  tormenta  saeviuut, 
quae  ab  illis  patimur,  de  quorum  mentibus  praesumebamui,  quia  cum  damno  corporis 
mala  nos  cruciant  amissae  caritatis.  £t  patet  dolor  meus  ex  parte  Faletx.  Ibid.  fol. 
71,  2 ;  ep.  46. 

4  See  Mikowec,  I.e.,  Letter  3.  In  the  Latin edition,^opp.  I,  fol.  69,  2;  ep.  10,— 
this  passage  is  wanting. 

5  Mil&owec,  Letter  3.    0pp.  1,  fol.  60,  1 ;  ep.  10. 

6  0pp.  i.  fol.  73,  2 ;  ep.  61.  7  Ibid.  fol.  74,  1 ;  ep.  62. 
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"  And  by  the  grace  of  God,  my  return  to  Prague  is  not  a  thing 
impossible ;  still  I  have  no  desire  for  it,  unless  it  be  according  to 
the  will  of  the  Lord  in  heaven.**^  He  was  filled  constantly  with 
a  prophetic  consciousness,  that  whatever  might  be  the  issue  of  his 
own  case,  truth  would  triumph,  and  go  on  to  reveal  itself  more 
gl<»riously  and  mightily ;  as  he  says  :  "  I  hope  that  what  I  have 
spoken  in  secret  will  be  proclaimed  on  the  housetops."'  It  is 
remarkable  that  this  prophetic  consciousness  was  reflected  also 
in  his  dreams  so  as  to  react  cheerfully  upon  his  feelings.  He  told 
the  following  dreams  which  he  had  in  the  earlier  times  of  his  im- 
prisonment to  the  knight  of  Chlura.  He  dreamt  that  certain 
persons  resolved  to  destroy  all  the  pictures  of  Christ  on  the 
walls  of  Bethlehem  chapel ;  and  they  did  it.  On  arising  next 
day  he  beheld  many  painters,  who  had  drawn  more  pictures  and 
more  beautiful  ones  than  there  were  before,  which  he  gazed  on 
with  rapture.  And  said  the  painters  to  the  concourse  of  people  ; 
Now,  let  the  bishops  and  priests  come  and  destroy  these  pic- 
tures I  And  a  great  multitude  of  people  in  Bethlehem  joyed 
over  it,  and  he  rejoiced  with  them,  and  amidst  the  laughter  he 
woke  up.  And  they  had  indeed  already  scattered  it  about 
among  many,  that  they  meant  to  destroy  the  inscriptions  on  the 
walls.  The  knight  of  Chlum,  in  his  answer  to  tins  letter,  ex- 
horted him,  first  of  all,  to  dismiss  all  these  fancies  for  the  pre- 
sent, and  whatever  else  might  occupy  his  mind,  and  confine  his 
attention  simply  to  one  object,  namely,  how  he  might  best  reply 
to  the  articles  of  complaint.  But,  he  added,  ^^  The  truth,  which 
cannot  deceive,  forbids  that  you  should  feel  any  solicitude  about 
this ; "  and  he  refers  to  Matthew  x.  19.  Then,  in  compliance 
with  the  invitation  of  Huss,  he  expounds  his  dream,  as  follows : 
^^  The  picture  of  Christ  painted  on  the  wall  of  Bethlehem  chapel 
is  the  life  of  Christ  which  we  are  to  imitate ;  the  immovable 
words  of  Holy  Scripture,  which  are  there  inscribed,  are  his 
words  which  we  are  to  follow.  The  enemies  of  the  cross  of 
Christ  seek  to  destroy  both  in  the  night,  because  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness  has  gone  down  to  them  by  reason  of  their  wicked 
lives;  and  they  seek  to  bring  both  into  oblivion  among  men. 

1  Ibid.  fol.  66, 3 ;  cp.  29.  i  Ibid.  fol.  72,  2 ;  ep.  4S. 
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But,  at  the  morning  dawn,  when  the  Sun  of  Rif^iteoosness  arises, 
the  preachers  restore  both  after  a  more  glorious  mann^,  jwo- 
claiming  that  which  had  been  said  in  the  ear,  and  was  nearly 
forgotten,  from  the  housetops.  And  from  all  this  will  proceed 
great  joy  to  Christendom.  And  though  the  "  goose"  is  now 
brought  down  by  sickness,  and  may  next  be  laid  a  sacrifice  on 
the  altar,^  yet  will  she  hereafter,  awaking  as  it  were  from  the  sle^ 
of  this  life,  with  Him  who  dwells  in  Heaven,  laugh  and  hold 
them  in  derision,  who  are  the  destroyers  at  once  of  Christ^s 
image  and  of  Scripture.  Nay,  even  in  this  present  life,  she  will, 
with  God's  help,  still  restore  those  pictures  and  those  words  of 
Scripture  to  the  flock  and  her  friends  with  glowing  zeal."  Huss, 
in  his  answer,  assures  the  knight  of  Chlum  of  his  agreement  widi 
this  explanation,  and  goes  on  to  say :  ^^  Though  Cato  tells  us,  that 
we  ought  not  to  care  for  dreams,  and  though  God's  command- 
ment settles  it  fiist  that  we  ought  not  to  pry  into  the  interpreta- 
tion of  dreams,  yet  I  hope  that  the  life  of  Christ,  which  by  my 
preaching  in  Bethlehem  has  been  transcribed  upon  the  hearts 
of  men,  and  which  they  meant  to  destroy  there,  first,  by  for^ 
bidding  preaching  in  the  chapels  and  in  Bethlehem ;  next,  by 
tearing  down  Bethlehem  itself, — that  this  life  of  Christ  will  be 
better  transcribed  by  a  greater  number  of  better  preachers  than 
I  am,  to  the  joy  of  the  people  who  love  the  life  of  Christ,  over 
which  I  shall,  as  the  Doctor  of  Bibrach  says,  rejoice  when  I 
awake,  that  is  rise,  from  the  dead."^  As  we  may  conjecture  fi»m 
pope  John's  letter  to  the  commission  appointed  to  inqxdre  into 
the  affiiir  of  Huss,  it  probably  had  not  been  intended  at  the  out- 
set to  grant  him  a  public  hearing,  but  they  would  have  preferred 
to  dispose  of  the  matter  by  private  management ;  the  council  was 
to  give  the  final  decision  according  to  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee. The  proposition  was  made  to  Huss,  that  he  should  submit 
to  the  decision  of  twelve  or  thirteen  masters.     According  to  the 

1  We  have  thui  endoaTOUxed  to  m«ke  oat  the  sense  of  the  yrot^  whioh  were  pro- 
bably badly  traailated  into  Latin. 

[The  Latin  words  are :  Et  auca  licet  in  ara  posita,  nunc  posita  infirma  came  tris- 
tabitar,  in  fataro  tamen  etc.,  and  might  perhaps  be  rendered:  **  And  though  the 
goose,  offered  upon  the  altar,  is  at  present  depressed  on  account  of  the  laying  off  her 
frail  flesh,  yet  hereafter,  etc.] 

2  ibid.  fol.  71 ;  ep.  44,  45,  46. 
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preyailing  church  theory  which  taught  that  the  individual  must 
renounce  his  own  will,  and  submit  to  an  authority  without  him- 
selfy  it  might  be  expected  that  a  man  would  readily  consent  to 
fulfil  this  duty  of  subordination,  in  respect  also  to  matters  of 
conviction.  But  Huss,  of  course,  with  the  views  which  he  enter- 
tained of  the  relation  of  every  individual  to  Christ,  and  of  the 
rights  of  reason  grounded  in  that  relation,  could  never  accept  such 
a  proposition  as  that.  But  he  submitted  a  protest,  demanding 
leave  to  render  an  account  of  his  ^th  before  the  whole  council.^ 
This  was  the  point  to  secure  which  the  effort  of  his  friends  were 
ever  most  earnestly  solicited,  and  it  was  one  which  he  hoped, 
through  the  support  of  these  friends  among  the  Bohemian  knights, 
he  should  succeed  in  securing.  He  wished,  as  he  expressed  it  in 
a  petition  addressed  to  the  council  through  the  president  of  the 
committee,  to  have  the  liberty  either  to  defend  his  doctrine  after 
the  scholastic  fashion  before  the  council,  or  else  to  preach  before 
them.  But  he  did  not  expect  that  the  president  of  that  commit- 
tee would  actually  present  his  petition  to  the  council.'  When, 
after  he  had  submitted  his  explanations  on  the  several  articles, 
he  was  asked  whether  he  would  defend  them,  he  threw  himself 
in  reference  to  the  whole  on  the  decision  of  the  council ;  but, 
without  doubt,  on  the  pre-supposition  that  the  council  would 
decide  according  to  the  word  of  God,  and  in  whatever  respects 
he  erred, — for,  that  he  had  erred  in  some  respects  he  ever 
thought  to  be  possible, — would  point  out  his  error  by  that  word. 
So  he  declared,  defending  himself,  perhaps,  against  the  reproaches 
of  friends,  who  may  have  expressed  their  dissatisfaction  with  a 
submission  so  liable  to  misinterpretation.'  ^^  Behold,  I  call  God 
to  witness,  that  no  other  answer  seemed  to  me  at  that  time  more 
suitable ;  for,  I  had  written  it  down  with  my  own  hanci,  that  I 
would  defend  nothing,  pertinaciously,  but  was  ready  to  be  taught 
by  any  man."*  He  expresses  it  as  his  wish,  if  he  should  appear 
before  the  council,  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  have  his  station 

1  Ibid.  fol.  74,  1 ;  ep.  52. 

SIbid.fol.  74,2;ep.  54. 

'  Chluni  had  written  to  him  :  "  Your  friends,  e>pmally  Jesenic,  are  troubled  on 
account  of  the  answer  which  you  gaYc  in  your  cell.  But  what  has  been  done  cannot 
be  altered.     Ibid,  fol   72, 1 ;  cp.  47- 

4  Ibid.  fol.  72,  2,1  p.  48. 
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near  the  emperor^  so  that  he  could  hear  and  understand  him 
well;  and  also  near  to  the  knight  of  Chlum  and  his  other 
friends,  "  In  order  " — he  writes — "  that  you  may  hear  what  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  ray  advocate,  counsellor,  and  most  gracious 
judge,  will  inspire  me  to  speak,  and  thus  whether  I  am 
suffered  to  live,  or  must  die,  you  may  be  true  and  well-informed 
witnesses,  and  liars  may  not  have  it  to  say  that  I  deviated 
in  the  least  from  the  truth  which  I  preached."^  He  requests 
the  knight  of  Chlum  to  ask  the  emperor  that  he  might  be  re- 
leased from  his  close  confinement,  so  as  to  be  at  liberty  to  make 
suitable  preparation  for  his  public  trial.  "  Pray  the  emperor** — 
he  writes — "  that  for  my  sake,  and  for  the  vindication  of  the 
cause  of  justice  and  truth  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  advance- 
ment of  the  church,  he  would  take  me  from  prison,  so  that  I  may 
have  liberty  to  prepare  myself  for  my  public  hearing."*  Huss 
says,  it  was  particularly  urged  against  him,  that  he  had  hindered 
the  announcement  of  the  crusade-bull ;  that  he  had  continued 
for  so  long  a  time  under  the  ban,  and  still  persisted  in  saying 
mass ;  that  he  had  appealed  from  the  pope  to  Christ.  This 
appeal,  as  he  writes,  they  read  out  before  him  ;  and  with  joy  and 
a  smile  on  his  lips  he  acknowlexlged  it  to  be  his.*  When  they, 
furthermore,  declared  that  the  opinions  which  he  had  advanced, 
and  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  concerning  the  right  of 
princes  to  deprive  the  clergy  of  property  which  they  abused,  were 
heretical,  Huss. desired  an  opportunity  of  speaking  on  this  parti- 
cular point  with  the  emperor.  He  might  be  indulging  the 
erroneous  idea  that  he  could  come  to  an  understanding  with  him' 
on  these  points;  that  he  could  satisfy  him  that  he  was  here 
defending  the  interest  of  the  state  against  the  claims  of  the  hier- 
archy. The  knights,  says  he,  have  only  to  represent  to  the 
emperor,  that  if  this  article  should  be  condemned  as  heretical,  he 
would  be  obliged  to  condemn  the  acts  of  his  father,  Charles  IV., 
and  his  brother,  Wenceslaus,  who  had  taken  away  temporal  goods 
from  the  bishops.*  He  wished  that  his  writings  in  relation  to  these 
points  might  be  communicated  to  the  emperor,  all  that  he  had  said 
concerning  the  dotation  of  Constantino,  and  on  the  argument  to 

1  Ibid.  ep.  49.  S  Ibid.  fol.  74,  2;  ep.  58. 

3  Ibid.  fol.  73»  1 ;  ep.  49.  4  Ibid.  fol.  74»  2;  cp.  54. 
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prove  that  tythes  were  nothing  but  alms  ;^  and  he  was  anxious 
also  that  the  emperor  should  read  his  answers  to  the  45  articles 
of  Wicklif.*  He  would  be  glad  to  have  just  a  single  interview 
with  the  emperor  before  he  should  be  condemned ;  since  he  had 
come  there  by  his  will  and  under  the  promise  of  a  safe-conduct,* 
glad  if  the  emperor  could  be  induced  to  show  pity  to  his  own 
birth-right,  and  not  sufier  it  to  be  invaded  with  impunity  by  a 
malignant  foe,  (by  which  he  may  have  meant  Paletz  or  Michael 
de  Causis).  In  another  letter  he  expresses  the  same  wish,  that, 
in  case  he  obtained  a  public  hearing,  the  emperor  would  not 
suffer  him  to  be  remanded  to  prison,  but  allow  him  liberty  to  con- 
sult with  his  friends,  and  say  something  to  the  emperor,  which 
might  be  of  benefit  to  Christendom,  and  to  the  emperor  himself/ 
But  it  must  be  evident  that  these  hopes  and  wishes  rested  on  a 
slender  foundation,  when  we  fairly  consider  the  emperor's  relation 
to  the  church.  And  Huss  himself,  too,  sometimes  perceived,  no 
doubt,  that  after  what  had  transpired  he  had  nothing  to  expect 
from  the  emperor  in  relation  to  these  matters ;  for  he  thus  writes, 
in  one  of  his  letters,  ^^  I  am  surprised  that  the  emperor  has  for- 
gotten me,  and  that  he  does  not  speak  a  word  for  me ;  and,  per* 
haps,  I  shall  be  condemned  before  I  can  have  a  word  with  him. 
Let  him  look  to  it  himself  whether  this  is  to  his  honour."  In  the 
midst  of  his  own  trials,  Huss  was  still  tenderly  alive  to  the  inte-* 
rests  of  his  friends.  He  besought  the  knight  of  Chlum  to  use  his 
influence  with  the  Bohemian  knights  to  bring  it  about,  that  a 
citation  to  the  adherents  of  Huss,  which  had  been  issued  at  the 
instigation  of  Paletz,  should  be  revoked.  He  expressed  the  solici- 
tude which  he  felt  for  his  firiends  in  Constance,  particularly  for 
the  master  of  Beinstein  ;  fearing  that,  by  their  too  free  language, 
they  might  bring  themselves  into  difficulty.  Beinstein  should  be 
cautious,  he  wrote  to  hb  friends :  for  those  whom  he  considered  to 
be  his  friends  were  more  probably  spies.  He  had  heard  it  remarked 
by  the  commission,  that  John  Cardinalis  wanted  to  defame  the 
pope  and  the  cardinals,  by  insinuating  that  they  were  all  guilty 

1  See  above,  the  document  cited  on  this  point. 

1  Ibid.  fol.  74, 1 ;  ep.  61. 

S  Sub  sua  promistione,  ut  salvus  ad  Bohemiam  redirem ;  ibid.  ep.  64,  fol.  76, 1— a 
proof  how  far  men  wore  from  supposing  at  that  time  that  the  emperor's  instrumont 
was  a  mere  passport 

4  Ibid.  fol.  73, 1 ;  ep.  49. 
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of  simoiiy.   It  would  be  his  advice  that  he  should  keep  himself  as 
dosdy  as  possible  attached  to  the  emperor's  court,  lest  they  might 
get  possession  of  his  person  as  they  had  done  of  himself.^     To  the 
knight  of  Chlum  he  wrote,  entreating  him  not  to  be  disheartened 
at  the  great  expenses  which  he  was  obh'ged  to  incur  at  Constance. 
"  If  God  delivers  the  goose  from  her  confinement,  rely  upon  it, 
that  you  shall  never  have  cause  to  regret  the  expense  you  have 
been  at."^    In  his  confinement,  Huss  composed  several  small 
treatises  of  doctrine  and  ethics ;  either  for  immediate  practical  use, 
as  the  little  tracts  which  he  wrote  at  the  request  of  his  keepers 
for  their  special  benefit,  and  that  of  others  in  like  circumstances  ;* 
or,  for  the  purpose  of  testifying  his  faith  in  opposition  to  prevail- 
ing suspicions :  his  short  tracts  on  the  Ten  Commandments ;  on 
the  Lord's  Prayer ;  on  mortal  sin  ;  on  marriage ;  on  the  know- 
ledge and  love  of  God ;  on  the  seven  mortal  sins;  on  penance  ; 
on  the  sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.     In  all  his 
writings,  Huss  was  accustomed  to  make  great  use  of  the  church 
fathers,  and  displays  extensive  reading  in  that  field.    The  writ- 
ings just  mentioned  abound  in  this  sort  of  learning,  and  yet  he 
was  totally  in  want  of  books.    At  first  he  had  not  even  a  Bible  ; 
and  was  obliged  to  ask  his  friends  to  procure  him  one.^  He  says, 
indeed,  that  he  had  brought  with  him  the  Sentences  of  the  Lom- 
bard and  a  Bible ;  but  he  could  not  have  taken  them  with  him 
into  his  prison.^     Yet  his  citations  from  these  books  are  so  mi- 
nutely correct,  that  we  can  hardly  suppose  Huss  depended  wholly 
upon  his  memory.     It  b  probable,  tjierefore,  that  he  always  had 
by  him  a  collection  of  ecxerpts,  made  in  the  time  of  his  earlier 
studies.    In  his  exposition  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  we  may 
notice  as  one  thing  serving  to  mark  the  peculiarity  of  his  theolo- 
gical point  of  view,  that  he  applied  the  command  to  keep  holy 
the  Sabbath-day,  literally  to  Sunday.     Worthy  of  notice,  too,  is 
his  spiritual  conception  of  holiness,  which  he  represents  as  con- 
sisting in  the  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Triune  God  and  of  Christ 
as  man,  from  which  knowledge  proceeds  love ;  whence  the  saints 

1  Ibid.  fol.  76, 1 ;  ep.  64. 

2  Ibid.  fol.  74,  I ;  cp.  61. 

3  He  requests  the  knight  of  Chlum  to  have  his  trauts  de  Maudatis,  dc  corpore 
Christi,  de  Matrimonio,  copied  by  Peter  of  Mladenowic. 

f  Ibid.fol.  29,  2-44,  1. 

^  Ibid.  fol.  74  ;  ep.  62  and  -Vo. 
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love  God  sapremely ;  and  from  love  proceeds  joy ;  and  from 
knowledge,  loye,  and  joy,  proceeds  perfect  satisiaction.^  All  the 
four  principal  mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith  are  set  forth  by 
him  in  his  tract  on  ilie  Lord's  supper :  the  mystery  of  the  trinity; 
the  doctrine  of  divine  foreknowledge  and  predestination,'  (whence 
it  is  evident  what  imp(»rtance  was  attached  by  Hnss  to  the  doc- 
trine of  absolute  predestination)  ;  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation 
of  the  divine  Word;the  doctrine  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
in  the  holy  supper.  The  devout  remembrance  of  the  sufferings 
of  Christ  constitutes,  according  to  Uie  view  which  he  here  ex- 
presses, the  spiritual  participation  of  the  Lord's  supper.'  He 
declares  it  to  be  sufficient  for  the  faith  ot  the  simple,  to  believe 
that  the  true  body  and  the  true  blood  of  Christ  are  in  the  holy 
supper — ^the  body  in  which  he  was  bom,  in  which  he  suffered, 
rose  from  the  dead,  and  ascended  to  heaven.  He  expressly  tes- 
tifies here  his  belief  in  transubstantiation,  which  term  he  employs. 
He  asserts  that,  from  the  beginning,  he  had  taught  in  his  sermons 
the  transformaticm  of  the  bread,  and  never  the  opposite.  He 
compares  the  parverakm  of  his  language  by  his  enemies  with  the 
perversbn  of  Christ's  words  by  the  Pharisees.  Only  the  crass 
expressions  relating  to  certain  sensuous  affections  to  which  the 
body  of  Christ  was  supposed  to  be  subject  in  the  Lord's  supper, 
he  ngects ;  declaring  that  all  such  affdctiims  related  only  to  the 
species  of  the  bread  and  wine, — where  the  doctrine  de  accidenii' 
bus  sine  mbjeeto  evidently  lay  at  bottom^-that  doctrine  which 
as  we  have  seen,  Wickli^  from  his  own  particular  theological 
and  philosophical  position,  condemned  with  peculiar  abhorrence. 
It  is  to  be  remarked  that  Huss  considers  the  passage  in  John  vi. 
as  also  referring  to  the  outward  participation  of  the  Lord's 
supper;  on  the  groond  of  which  interpretation  the  Hussites 
aftcarwards  restored,  as  the  ancient  church  had  instituted,  the 
communion  of  infimts.  Like  Matthias  of  Janow,  Huss,  too, 
encouraged  the  frequent  participation  of  the  Lord's  supper 
among  ^e  laity ;  and  he  found  occasion  to  complain  that  even 
the  rule  prescribing  the  act  of  communion  once  a  year  was  not 
observed ;  that  many  received  the  X^ord's  supper  only  at  the  last 

1  Ibid.  fol.  60,  2 :  ep.  37. 

2  Et  cognitionem,  dilcctioncm  ct  gaudium  coiitequitur  quieUtio.     Ibid.  fol.  81,  1 

3  Ibid  fol.  38,  2. 
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extremity,  and  several  not  at  all.  He  says  of  such :  <<  How  shall 
these  people  be  ready  to  die  for  Christ,  who  have  no  pleasure  in 
the  food  which  is  best  for  them,  and  which  has  been  provided 
for^them  by  infinite  grace  and  love,  to  enable  them  to  overc<»ne 
all  evil  r 

Meantime,  after  Huss  had  left  Prague,  another  controversy 
arose,  by  occasion  of  which  the  antagonism  to  the  dominant 
church  could  not  fail  to  be  still  more  decidedly  expressed.  This 
controversy  related  to  a  point  which  Huss  had  never  as  yet 
made  a  subject  of  particular  inquiry.  After  his  own  remcyval, 
the  most  important  theologian  of  his  party  was  his  friend  Jacob 
of  Misa,  or  Mies,  a  parish  priest  attached  to  the  church  of  St 
Michaels,  commonly  called,  on  account  of  his  diminutive  stature, 
Jacobellus.  This  person  came  out  openly  in  opposition  to  the 
withholding  of  the  cup  from  the  laity ;  and  insisted  that,  by  the 
institution,  the  holy  supper  in  both  forms  should  be  extended  to 
the  laity  also.  It  was  for  a  long  time  currently  reported  that  a 
certain  Peter,  originally  from  Dresden,  who  had  b€«n  driven,  as 
an  adherent  to  Waldensian  doctrines,  from  his  native  country 
and  come  to  Prague,  was  the  original  means  of  leading  Jacobel- 
lus to  introduce  this  point  also  among  the  matters  requiring 
reform.  This  story  is,  in  itself,  extremely  improbable.  If  we 
consider  that,  in  the  writings  of  Matthias  of  Janow,  the  neces- 
sity to  the  laity  of  a  complete  participation  of  the  Lord's  supper 
is  assumed ;  and  if  we  consider  the  great  influence  Matthias  had 
on  the  whole  movement,  we  shall  find  it  impossible  to  believe 
that  a  man  who  might  be  a  personal  disciple  of  Matthias  of 
Janow,^  who  at  any  rate  must  have  been,  in  spirit  and  bent,  one 
of  his  disciples,  that  such  a  man  c^uld  need  the  influence  of  an 
unknown  Waldensian  to  direct  his  attention  to  a  subject  which 
had  already  been  deemed  of  so  much  importance  by  his  own 
master.  In  contemporaneous  writings  not  a  word  is  to  be  found' 
concerning  this  Peter  of  Dresden ;  in  the  controversial  tracts  on 
this  subject  no  mention  is  made  of  him ;  and  yet  it  would  from 
the  first  have  been  hailed  as  a  very  welcome  fact,  by  the  defen- 
ders of  the  withdrawal  of  the  cup,  if  they  had  the  least  reason 

i  As  Palacky»p.  332  note-Hremarki,  Jaoobelliu,  a  year  before-the  death  of  Mattbiaa 
of  Janow,  in  the  yoar  1393,  was  a  Bachelor  in  Prague  Unirersity. 
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whatever  to  trace  the  first  attacks  of  this  practice  to  the  influ- 
ence of  a  man  who  belonged  to  a  sect  so  decried.  This  story  is 
found  for  the  first  time  in  writings  of  opponents  to  the  Hussite 
party  some  score  of  years  later.^  Whether  such  a  person  as 
Peter  of  Dresden  ever  existed  or  not,  his  history  at  dl  events 
lies  altogether  in  the  dark,  and  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  him 
here ;  but  it  does  not  admit  of  a  question  that  the  influence  pro- 
ceeded from  Matthias  of  Janow  by  which  Jacobellus  was  led, 
flrst  in  disputations,  to  come  out  openly,  somewhere  near  the 
dose  of  the  year  1414,  against  the  withholding  of  the  cup.  His 
arguments  convinced  many ;  and  he  began  to  reduce  his  theory 
to  practice  as  a  parish  priest,  and  to  distribute  the  holy  supper 
once  more,  in  both  forms,  to  the  laity.  Among  the  adherents  of 
Huss,  a  controversy  arose  on  this  point ;  for  the  more  practical 
bent  of  his  disposition  had  always  kept  him  from  entering  into 
this  question.  His  opinion  was  now  requested.  The  principle 
on  which  he  uniformly  went,  of  deciding  every  question  by  the 
law  of  Christ  as  laid  down  in  Holy  Writ,  would  soon  bring  him 
to  a  decision  of  this  question  afler  his  attention  had  once  been 
directed  to  it,  and  also  to  a  declaration  of  his  views ;  nor  did  he 
hesitate  to  declare  them  openly,  though  he  could  not  but  foresee 
that,  by  so  doings  he  would  probably  injure  his  own  cause.^  Even 
before  his  imprisonment,  Huss  had  composed  a  small  tract  on 
the  question  then  in  dispute ;  and  from  the  collected  declarations 
of  the  New  Testament  and  of  the  ancient  church  teachers  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that,  although  both  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  were  present  under  each  form,  yet,  because  Christ 
would  not  vdthout  special  reasons  have  directed  that  each  kind 
should  be  taken  separately ,  it  was  permitted  and  would  be  profit- 
able to  the  laity,  to  take  the  blood  of  Christ  under  the  form  of 
the  wine.' 

1  Thni  it  oocnn  in  Aeuvat  Sjlviiu  Hist.  Bohemi*,  cap.  36,  pag.  62. 

2  So  already,  among  the  articles  of  complaint  set  forth  by  Michael  de  Caotif,  one 
was,  that  at  Prague  he  had  preached  to  the  people  that  the  Lord's  Supper  should  be 
reeeired  in  both  the  forms.  The  fact,  indeed,  brought  forward  to  prove  this,  could 
prove  nothing  of  the  sort.  It  was  that  his  disciples  in  Prague  distributed  the 
elements  thus :  Patet  iste  artieulus,  quia  jam  in  Praga  sui  disdpuli  ministrant  illud 
■nb  ntraqne  specie.    Hist.  Hussi,  opp.  L  fol.  6, 1. 

t  Licet  et  ezpcdit  laids  fldeUbus  sumere  sanguinem  Christi  sub  specie  vini.  Nam 
licet  corpus  et  sanguis  Christi  sit  sub  ntraque  specie  saeramentali,  tamen  Christus 
non  sine  ratione  neo  gratis  instituit  utrnmque  modum  sacramentalem  suis  fldelibus, 
■ed  ad  magnum  profectum.    De  sanguine  Christi,  opp.  i.  fol.  43,  2. 
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Meantime,  on  the  2l8t  of  March^  occurred  that  event  of  which 
we  have  akeady  spoken,  the  flight  of  Pope  John,  the  immediate 
instrument  by  whom  Huss  had  been  deprived  of  his  liberty. 
This  event  led  to  an  important  change  in  the  situation  of  the 
prisoner.  Huss  perceived  from  what  transpired  immediately 
about  him,  that  something  of  this  sort  had  occiirred.  He 
managed  to  get  information  of  the  movements  produced  by  this 
event  in  the  council.  He  ascribed  them  all  to  one  cause,  that 
men  were  attempting  to  efiect  an  innovation  in  the  kingdom  of 
Grod  by  measures  of  human  policy.  "  The  council  "—he  writes 
— ^^  is  disturbed  on  accx>unt  of  the  flight  of  the  pope,  as  I  believe. 
The  reason  is  this :  I  have  learned  that,  in  whatever  we  under- 
take, God  should  ever  be  placed  before  human  reason — a  lesson 
which  they  have  not  learned."^  The  pope  sent  for  all  his  officers 
and  servants  to  meet  him  at  Schaffhausen.  In  consequence  of 
this,  Huss  was  deserted  by  his  keepers.  No  one  was  left  to  pro- 
vide for  his  daily  wants.  He  was  deprived  of  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence. He  was  in  constant  fear  lest  the  marshal  of  the  pope's 
court,  who  was  intending  to  follow  his  roaster,  would  secretiy 
take  him  away  with  himself.  Late  in  the  evening  of  Palm  Sun- 
day, March  24th,  he  communicated  his  fears  to  the  knight  of 
Chlum,  and  begged  him,  in  conjunction  with  the  Bohemian 
knights,  to  take  measures  to  prevent  this  by  requesting  the  em- 
peror either  to  send  him  new  keepers,  (»r  to  set  him  at  liberty, 
lest  he  might  be  to  him  the  occasion  both  of  sin  and  of  shame.^ 
The  Bohemian  knights,  who,  previous  to  these  events,  had  never 
ceased  pressing  the  emperor  to  set  Huss  at  liberty,  sought  to  take 
advantage  also  of  the  present  juncture.'  But  the  advocates  of 
the  hierarchical  system  exerted  themselves  to  defeat  this  purpose ; 


1  Ratio,  quia  didioii  quod  omnibus  in  faotit  peragendis  tiTO  peraotis  debet  praeponi 
deus  humanae  rationi.    Ibid.  foL  76, 1 ;  ep.  6$, 

2  Ne  habeat  et  pecoatum  et  oonfosioneiii  de  me.    Ibid.  ep.  66. 

S  A  letter  written  flrom  Conitance  to  one  of  the  lealoui  followers  of  the  dominant 
ohnrch — a  portion  of  which  hai  been  dted  from  the  manueeript  b  j  Palacky— ehows 
that  the  hierarchical  partj  did  at  the  beginning  undoubtedly  fear  that  tiieee  circum- 
stances might  be  taken  adrantage  of  to  set  Hubs  at  liberty.  The  words  are  as  fol- 
lows :  De  Hus  tail  perioulum,  ne  eriperetur  de  caroeribus  OTdinis .  Praedicatorum, 
situati  ultra  muros  ciTitatis,  quia  custodes  jam  erant  paud  et  remissi ;  sed  ex  dfli- 
gentia  facta  et  damore  lelatorum  fldei,  ex  deoreto  conciUi.  praeaentatos  eat  ad  quod- 
dam  castrum  et  ad  caroerts  domini  episeopi  Constantiensis.  PaladLy  iii.  1,  p.  339, 
noU448. 
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and  after  consultation  with  the  council,  the  emperor  delivered 
Huss  over  to  the  surveillance  of  the  bishop  of  Constance,  who  at 
four  o'clock  the  next  morning  had  him  removed,  in  chains,  to  the 
castle  of  Gottleben.*  In  the  castle  of  Gottleben  the  situation  of 
Huss  was  changed  much  for  the  worse.  His  prison  was  a  tower. 
In  the  day  time  he  was  chained,  jret  so  as  to  be  able  to  move 
about ;  at  night,  on  his  bed,  he  was  chained  by  the  hand  to  a 
post.  Here  he  no  longer  experienced  that  mild  treatment  from 
his  keepers,  which  mitigated  the  severity  of  his  former  imprison- 
ment. His  friends  were  not  allowed  to  visit  him.  New  attacks 
of  disease,  violent  headaches,  hemorrhage,  colic,  followed  in  con- 
sequence of  this  severe  confinement.  Speaking  of  this  in  one  of 
his  later  letters,  he  says  :  ^^  These  are  punishments  brought  on 
me  by  my  sins,  and  proofs  of  God's  love  to  me."*  In  the  midst 
of  these  severe  trials  he  wrote,  shortly  before  Easter,  which  in 
this  year  fell  on  the  31st  of  March,  to  his  Bohemian  friends  at 
Constance :  "  May  the  Grod  of  mercy  keep  and  confirm  you  in 
his  grace  and  give  you  constancy  in  Constance  f  for  if  we  are 
constant  we  shall  witness  God's  protection  over  us."  "  Now  for 
the  first  time" — he  writes — ''  I  learn  rightly  to  understand  the 
Psalter,  rightly  to  pray,  and  rightly  to  represent  to  myself  the 
sufierings  of  Christ  and  of  the  martyrs.  For  Isaiah  says  (xxviii. 
19),  When  brought  into  straits,  we  learn  to  hear  —  ;*  cmt,  What 
does  he  know  who  has  never  struggled  with  temptation?  Rejoice, 
all  of  yon  who  are  together  in  the  Lord ;  greet  one  another,  and 
seasonably  prepare  yourselves  to  partake  worthily,  before  the 
passover,  of  the  Lord's  body ;  of  which  privilege,  so  far  as  it 
regards  the  sacramental  participation,  I  am  for  the  present 
deprived,  and  so  shall  continue  to  be  as  long  as  it  is  God's  wilL 
Nor  ought  I  to  wonder  at  this,  when  the  apostles  of  Christ  and 
many  other  saints,  in  prisons  and  deserts,  have  in  like  manner 
been  deprived  of  the  same.  I  am  well,  as  I  hope  in  Jesus 
Christ,  and  shall  find  myself  stiU  better  after  death,  if  I  keep  the 

1  When  Hum  in  the  letter  cited  si^  the  bishop  of  Constanoe  wrote  him,  that  he 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  him,  either  this  must  haTe  occurred  before  the  agree- 
ment entered  into  with  the  emperor,  or  the  bishop  must  haTe  been  seeking  to  oon- 
eeal  the  purpoee  whidi  he  had  in  Tiew. 

8  0pp.  i.  fol.  69,  2 ;  ep.  37. 

S  A  play  on  words :  Det  Tobis  constantiam  in  Constantia. 

4  Ibid.  fol.  73 ;  ep.  60. 
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commandments  of  God  to  the  end."     Since  the  council  no  longer 
recognized  as  pope  Balthazar  Cossa,  the  committee  nominated 
under  his  administration  had  no  further  authority  to  examine 
into  the  affair  of  Huss,  and  it  was  necessary  to. appoint  a  new 
one.      This  was  done  on  the  6th  of  April,  141 5,  and  the  new 
commissioners  were  Cardinal  d'Ailly,  Cardinal  St  Marci,  the 
bishop  of  Dola,  and  the  abbot  of  the  Cistercian  order.      Mean- 
time the  cause  of  Huss  assumed  a  worse  aspect  on  account  of  the 
distribution  of  the  sacrament  under  both  forms,  which  now  com- 
menced in  Prague.    This  gave  rise  to  the  most  injurious  reports, 
and  the  whole  blame  had  to  fall  upon  Huss.     The  bishop  John 
of  Leitomysl  had  made  great  use  of  these  rumours  to  confirm 
the  prejudice  against  Huss,  in  his  report  to  the  council — had 
stated  that  the  blood  of  Christ  was  carried  about  by  the  laity  in 
flasks,  and  that  they  gave  the  communion  to  each  other.     Upon 
this,  the  Bohemian  knights  present  at  Constance  handed  in  to 
the  council  on  the  13th  of  May,  a  paper  complaining  in  the 
most   violent  language  that,  contrary  to   all  justice,  and   in 
violation  of  the  emperor's  word,  Huss,  without  being  heard, 
though  he  had  ever  declared  himself  ready  to  answer  to  the 
charge  of  heresy,  had  been  harshly  shut  up  in  prison,  where 
he  was  compelled  to  lie  in  fetters  and  supplied  with  the  most 
wretched  fare,  where  he  had  to  suffer  from  hunger  and  thirst, 
and  it  was  to  be  feared   must  in  consequence  of  this   harsh 
treatment,  become  disordered  in  mind.     They  complained,  at 
the  same  time,   of  the   calumnious  charges  set  afloat  against 
the  Bohemians  to  the  dishonour  of  their  nation,  alluding  parti- 
cularly to  the  statements  made  by  bishop  John  of  Leitomysl. 
The  16th  of  May  was  fixed  upon  as  the  time  for  acting  on  this 
matter ;  on  which  occasion  bishop  John  of  Leitomysl  defended 
himself  against  this  accusation  and  endeavoured  to  prove  that  he 
was  right  in  proceeding  as  he  had  done  against  the  propagators 
of  the  erroneous  doctrines  of  Wicklif  in  Bohemia.  The  Bohemians 
did  not  suffer  the  remarks  of  the  bishop  to  go  unanswered,  and 
once  more  urged  it  upon  the  council  and  the  emperor  that  afinee 
hearing  should  be  granted  to  Huss.     Finally  they  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  promise  that  Huss  should  bo  transferred  to  another 
prison  in  Constance,  and  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  speak  for 
himself  before  the  council  on  the  5th  of  June.     The  knight  of 
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Chlnm  announced  the  decree  of  the  council  to  his  friend  on  the 
day  it  was  passed,  the  18th  of  May.  "  This  is  to  inform  you" 
— he  wrote — ^*  that  the  emperor  with  .the  deputies  of  all  the 
nations  of  the  council  was  this  day  assembled,  that  he  spoke  with 
them  about  your  afiairs,  and  in  particular  about  granting  you  a 
hearing ;  and  they  at  last  declared  themselves  of  one  mind  that 
you  should  obtain  a  public  hearing ;  your  friends  moreover  urged 
that  you  ought  to  be  in  a  more  pleasant  situation,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  collect  and  refresh  yourself."  He  then  adds,  with  refe- 
rence to  the  impending  trial :  ^'  Therefore  for  God's  sake,  and 
for  the  sake  of  your  own  salvation,  and  for  the  advancement  of 
the  truth,  may  you  never  be  led  to  swerve  from  that  truth  by 
any  fear  of  losing  this  poor  life.  For  it  is  only  to  promote  your 
own  true  good  that  God  has  visited  you  with  this  trial."  He 
then  calls  upon  him,  on  account  of  the  excitement  which  the 
controversy  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  cup  had  created  in  Bohemia, 
to  express  his  opinion  with  regard  to  that  matter  on  the  same 
sheet,  so  that  in  due  time  what  he  had  written  might  be  shown 
to  his  friends  in  Bohemia.  There  was  a  difference  among  them 
on  this  point,  and  they  had  agreed  to  submit  the  whole  to  his 
decision.  Huss  replied:  "As  it  regards  collecting  myself,  I 
know  not  for  what  purpose  I  am  to  collect  myself,  nor  what 
other  condition  of  mind  I  should  be  in  ;  for  I  know  not  to  what 
end  the  hearing  is  to  be  granted  me."  Doubtless  he  had  his 
misgivings  whether  he  should  obtain,  after  all,  the  free  hearing 
which  he  demanded;  such  a  hearing  as  would  allow  him  to 
expi*ess  his  views  before  the  council  in  a  sermon,  or  to  defend 
himself  in  the  way  of  disputation,  against  the  several  charges, — 
liberties  which  he  had  applied  for  in  a  petition.  It  was  only  in 
such  case  that  he  could  need,  beforehand,  any  special  collection 
of  mind.  "  I  hope" — says  he — "  by  the  grace  of  God,  that  I 
shall  never  swerve  from  the  truth  of  which  I  have  obtained  the 
knowledge."  The  impending  decision  of  his  fiite  by  the  trial 
before  the  council,  could  not  induce  him  to  express  himself  other- 
wise than  be  had  already  done  on  the  question  respecting  the 
withdrawal  of  the  cup.  He  referred  to  the  paper  he  had  before 
drawn  up,  and  added :  "  I  know  of  nothing  else  to  say,  than  that 
the  gospels  and  the  epistles  of  Paul  speak  decidedly  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  Lord's  supper  under  both  the  forms,  and  that 
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it  was  80  held  in  the  primitive  church.  If  it  can  be  done,  endea- 
vour to  bring  it  about,  that  the  administration  of  the  cup  should 
be  granted  by  a  bull,  at  least  to  those  who  require  it  from  motives 
of  devotion,  regard  being  had  to  circumstances."^ 

It  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  June,  that 
Huss  was  liberated  from  his  oppressive  dungeon  at  Gottleben, 
where  directly  afterwards  his  place  was  taken  by  that  Balthazar 
Cossa,  who  had  first  deprived  him  of  his  liberty.  He  was  next 
conveyed  to  Constance,  and  a  prison  assigned  to  him  in  a  Fran- 
ciscan convent.  Here  the  council  assembled  on  the  5th  of  June 
to  investigate  his  affair,  and  to  hear  the  man  himself,  according 
as  it  had  been  promised  him.  Before  Huss  was  produced,  the 
proceedings  were  commenced  by  listening  to  the  articles  extracted 
by  his  adversaries  from  his  writings ;  and  they  were  upon  the 
point  of  making  a  beginning  vnth  the  condemnation  of  these 
articles.  But  Peter  of  Mladenowic,  secretary  to  the  knight  of 
Chlum,  a  man  enthusiastically  devoted  to  Huss,  hastened  to  give 
information  of  it  to  the  knight  his  master,  and  to  Wenceslaus  of 
Duba.  They  speedily  reported  the  case  to  the  Emperor,  who  at 
once  sent  the  PaJgrave  Louis  and  the  Burgrave  Frederic  of 
Nuremberg  to  the  council,  directing  them  to  tell  the  prelates, 
that  before  the  appearance  of  Huss  they  should  not  take  a  step 
in  his  affair,  and  that  they  should  in  the  first  place  lay  all  the 
erroneous  articles  which  they  found  reason  to  charge  against 
him  before  the  emperor,  who  would  take  pains  to  have  them 
carefully  and  minutely  examined  by  pious  and  learned  men. 
The  two  knights  presented  to  the  council  the  writings,  firom 
which  the  erroneous  articles  imputed  to  Huss  were  said  to  have 
been  extracted,  that  the  prelates  might  have  it  in  their  power  to 
satisfy  themselves  whether  those  articles  were  really  contained, 
as  expressed  in  the  charges,  in  his  writings ;  requiring,  however, 
that  the  same  should  be  returned  again  into  their  hands,  lest, 
percliance,  it  might  be  deemed  right  to  destroy  them  as  heretical. 
In  fact,  it  was  afterwards  reported  in  many  quarters  that  they 
were  burned.*    When  Huss  appeared  before  the  council,  these 

1  Opp.  i.,  fol.  72,  1 ;  ep.  47  ot  48. 

2  So  Hu9s  himself  praises  his  friends  for  haTing  made  this  condition :  Bene  fac- 
tum est,  quod  postulavernnt,  ut  eis  liber  meus  restitucretur.  Nam  aliqui  dama- 
bant :  Comburatur,  et  pracsertim  Michael  de  Causis,  quem  audivi.  Ibid.  fol.  69, 
!•;  ep.  .36. 
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writings  were  placed  before  him,  and  he  was  asked  whether  he 
acknowledged  them  to  be  his.  He  said  yes ;  and  declared  him- 
self ready  to  retract  every  expression  in  them  in  which  it  could 
be  shown  that  he  was  in  error.  A  single  article  was  then  read. 
Hnss  began  to  defend  it,  cited  many  passages  from  Sci*iptnre, 
and  referred  to  the  doctrine  of  the  church  ;  but  they  exclaimed 
that  all  this  was  nothing  to  the  point.  Whenever  he  began  to 
speak  he  was  interrupted,  and  not  allowed  to  utter  a  syllable. 
A  savage  outcry  rose  against  him  on  all  sides.  At  length,  when 
Hoss  saw  that  it  was  of  no  use,  that  he  could  not  be  heard,  he 
determined  to  remain  silent.  This  silence  was  now  interpreted 
as  a  confession  that  he  was  convicted.  Finally,  it  grew  to  be  too 
bad ;  the  moderate  men  in  the  assembly  could  stand  it  no  longer, 
and  as  it  was  impossible  to  restore  order,  it  was  thought  best  to 
dissolve  the  assembly ;  the  7th  of  June  having  been  fixed  upon 
as  the  time  when  Huss  should  have  his  second  hearing.  On  the 
6th  of  June  Huss  wrote  to  his  friends :  "  To-morrow,  at  noon,  I 
am  to  answer ;  first,  whether  any  one  of  the  articles  extracted 
from  my  writings  is  erroneous,  and  whether  I  will  pledge  myself 
to  abjure  it,  and  henceforth  teach  the  contrary :  secondly, 
whether  I  will  confess  that  I  have  preached  those  articles  which 
it  shall  be  proved  on  good  testimony  that  I  have  preached; 
thirdly,  whether  I  will  abjure  these.  May  God  in  his  mercy  so 
order  it,  that  the  emperor  may  be  present  to  hear  the  words  that 
my  gracious  Saviour  shall  be  pleased  to  put  in  my  mouth."  He 
wished  to  have  the  privilege  of  stating  his  answers  in  writing. 
Had  this  been  allowed,  he  would  have  expressed  himself  thus : 
"  I,  John,  servant  of  Christ,  will  not  declare  that  any  of  the 
articles  extracted  from  my  writings  are  false,  lest  I  condemn  the 
declarations  of  holy  teachers,  and  particularly  of  St  Augustine. 
Secondly,  I  will  not  confess  that  I  have  asserted,  preached,  and 
believed  the  articles  of  which  I  am  accused  by  false  witnesses. 
Thirdly,  I  will  not  abjure,  lest  by  so  doing,  I  subject  myself  to 
the  guilt  of  peijury."*  On  the  7th  of  June  then,  at  one  o'clock, 
Huss  appeared  for  the  second  time  before  the  council.  On  this 
occasion,  the  emperor  Sigismund  was  present,  as  Huss  had  ever 
desired  that  he  should  be ;  and  owing  to  the  hearty  sympathy 
they   took  in  the  cause  of  Huss,  the   proceedings  were   also 

1  IMd.  fol.  65,2;  ep  27. 
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attended  by  the  two  above  mentioned  Bohemian  knights,  and 
Peter  of  Mladenowic.  The  first  accusation,  confirmed  by  many 
witnesses,  was,  that  Huss  denied  the  doctrine  of  transnbstantia- 
tion.  This  he  could  declare  with  truth  to  be  a  felse  charge. 
Cardinal  d'Ailly,  however,  who  was  a  zealous  nominalist,  engaged 
in  an  argument  to  show  that  Huss  ought,  according  to  his  prin- 
ciples, to  deny  that  doctrine ;  for  as  he  held  to  the  objective 
reality  of  general  conceptions,^  and  therefore  also  to  the  paneitas 
a  parte  rei^  he  could  not  suppose  an  annihilation  of  the  same  in 
any  one  case.  But  Huss  would  not  allow  that  there  was  any 
force  whatever  in  this  reasoning,  for  he  was  of  the  opinion,  that 
though  the  general  conception  might  no  longer  be  really  present 
in  a  paiticular  substance,  still  it  did  not  cease  on  that  account  to 
retain  its  reality  in  itself,  and  to  be  actualized  in  other  particular 
substances.^  Out  of  this  grew  a  violent  dispute,  in  which  several 
Englishmen  took  part,  as  zealous  opponents  of  the  doctrines  of 
Wicklif.  It  was  insinuated  that  the  phraseology  of  Huss  was 
suspicious.  It  was  said  that,  like  Wicklif,  he  was  seeking  to  de- 
ceive by  his  language.  Whatever  he  taught  must  be  heresy. 
The  same  wild  outcries  commenced  which  had  interrupted  the 
first  hearing.  But  the  Emperor,  who  was  present,  commanded 
silence ;  and  during  the  stillness  which  -succeeded,  Huss  took  the 
opportunity  to  exclaim  with  a  loud  voice  so  that  all  could  hear : 
"I  should  have  expected  to  find  more  sobriety,  order,  and 
decency  prevailing  in  such  an  assembly."  Said  the  president  of 
the  council,  the  cardinal  archbishop  John  de  Brogny  of  Ostia, 
addressing  Huss,  '^At  thy  trial  in  the  castle,  thou  showedst 
thyself  more  humble."  Huss  replied :  "  Neither  was  ther^  there 
any  such  outcry."'     Still  one  of  the  Englishmen  had  the  justice 

1  Huss  himself  explained  this  in  the  sense  that  general  conceptions  were  the 
original  forms,  first  created  by  Ood.  Dixi  de  essentia  communi  creata,  quae  est  pri- 
mum  esse  creatum  communieatum  singulis  creaturis.    Ibid.  fol.  62,  2;  ep.  15. 

3  His  words:  Desinit  quidem  esse  in  hoc  singular!  pane  materially  stante  tali 
transsubstantiatione,  cum  ille  tunc  mutatur,  -vel  transit  in  corpus  Christi,  yel  trans- 
snbstantiaturi  sed  nihilominus  in  aliis  singularibus  subjectatur.    Ibid.  fol.  12,  2. 

9  On  comparing  the  Historia  Hussi  and  the  several  statements  in  the  letters  of 
Huss,  regarding  his  trials,  there  is  some  difficulty  in  determining  whether  this 
occurred  on  his  first  or  his  second  hearing.  For,  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  what 
Husi  here  says,  and  what  the  president  of  the  council  replies  to  him,  occurred  twice. 
But  the  account  of  the  eye-witness  in  the  Historia  Hussi,  who  makes  no  mention  of 
it  at  all,  leaves  no  room  for  us  to  suppose,  that  the  above  declaration  of  Huss  was 
made  at  the  first  hearing ;  for  here  it  is  said  expressly  that  Huss  at  length  remained 
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and  good  sense  to  declare,  "  that  it  was  better  to  drop  these 
wranglings  about  realism  and  nominalism,  since  they  did  not 
belong  to  the  place,  these  disputes  having  nothing  to  do  with  the 
faith  ;  and  the  word  of  Huss  ought  to  be  believed,  when  he  said 
that  he  acknowledged  transubstantiation."^  Huss  moreover  per- 
ceived what  had  given  occasion  to  the  perversion  of  his  lan- 
guage by  his  opponents  regarding  the  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
tiation,  when  following  the  words  of  Christ  he  simply  spoke  of 
the  fact,  that  Christ  himself  is  the  soul's  true  bread.*  The 
dispute  on  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  having  come  to  an 
end.  Cardinal  Francis  Zabarella  took  up  the  word  and  said  to 
Huss,  "  Thou  knowest,  master  Huss,  that  by  the  mouth  of  two 
or  three  witnesses  every  word  should  be  established ;  but  now  as 
thou  seest  thou  hast  against  thee  the  testimony  of  twenty  men 
or  thereabouts,  men  who  ought  to  be  believed,  and  of  the  highest 
consideration,  some  of  whom  have  themselves  heard  thee  teach, 
while  others  testify  to  what  they  have  beard  and  to  the  com- 
mon report.  And  all  furnish  the  strongest  grounds  .of  evi- 
dence for  their  statements.  We  must  therefore  believe  them.  I 
see  not  how  thou  canst  still  maintain  thy  cause  against  so  many 
distinguished  men."      To  this  Huss  replied  :  "But  I  call  God 

•Uent.  And  in  the  letter  of  Host,  (ep.  15 ;  fol.  62,  2)  where  everything  is  exactly 
related,  and  in  all  probability  immediately  alter  the  hearing,  what  is  said  of  the  dis- 
pute concerning  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  can  have  occurred,  as  is  evident 
from  oomparing  the  Hist.  H.,  only  during  the  second  hearing.  But  this  is  so  nearly 
eonnected  with  the  narratiTe  of  what  Huss  said,  and  what  the  president  replied,  that 
we  cannot  but  regard  it  as  a  very  arbitrary  procedure,  to  separate  the  two  remarks 
as  to  the  time  when  they  were  made,  and  place  one  in  the  first,  and  the  other  in  the 
second  hearing,  as  has  been  done  by  V .  d.  Hardt,  (iv.,  pag.  907).  It  is  singular  that 
the  same  thing  should  be  done  also  by  Palacky,  who  is  generally  so  exact,  unless  he 
found  reason  for  so  doing  in  the  original  record  of  Mladenowic,  and  in  the  Bohemian 
original  text  of  the  letters  of  Hubs,  which  we  can  know  nothing  about.  To  be  sure, 
Huss  in  his  letter  in  Mikowec's  collection,  (p.  22),  remarks  that  this  took  place  at 
the  first  hearing.  But  we  must  necessarily  correct  this  statement,  to  avoid  a  contra- 
diction which  would  otherwise  occur  in  the  letters  of  Huss  himself,  by  the  earlier 
and  more  exact  account ;  for  this  last  letter  was  written  on  the  26th  of  June. 

1  The  words  of  the  Englishman  are :  Quorsum  haeo  de  universalibus  disputatio, 
quae  ad  fidem  nihil  fadt  ?  Ipsi,  quantum  audio,  recte  sentit  de  sacramento  altaris. 
Opp.  i.,  fol,  12,  2. 

S  Huss  himself  says  at  his  trial :  Caeterum  hoc  se  fateri,  cum  archiepiscopus  Pra- 
gensis  onmino  prohibuisset  uti  illo  termino  panis,  tunc  se  hoc  edictum  episcopi  non 
potuisse  probare,  quia  Christus  ipse  in  vi.,  cap.  Joann.undecies  se  nominarerlt 
panem  angelorum,  qui  de  ooelo  desoendlsset,  ut  toti  mundo  vitam  daret,  sed  de  pane 
materiali  se  nunquam  dixisse.    Ibid. 
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and  my  conscience  to  witness  that  I  have  not  so  taught,  and  that 
it  never  entered  my  mind  so  to  teach  as  these  persons  have  the 
hardihood  to  say  that  I  have,  testifying  against  me  what  they 
never  heard.  Were  there  a  great  many  more  still,  I  esteem  the 
testimony  of  my  God  and  of  my  conscience  higher  than  the 
judgments  of  all  my  adversaries,  about  which  I  do  not  trouble 
myself."  The  cardinal  answered  :*  "  We  cannot  judge  by  thy 
conscience,  but  must  be  content  with  the  very  firm  and  confident 
testimony  of  these  men.  For  not  from  any  hatred  or  enmity  to 
thee,  as  thou  affirmest,  do  they  ofier  this  testimony,  but  they  give 
such  reasons  as  betray  no  sign  of  hatred,  and  leave  us  no  room 
to  doubt."^  So  strongly  biassed  is  the  cardinal,  that  he  cannot 
or  will  not  see  the  trace  of  a  spiteful  distortion  of  the  words  of 
Huss,  even  in  Paletz,  but  believes  that  Huss  wrongs  him  alto- 
gether, and  that  if  Paletz  had  altered  the  words  of  Huss,  he  had 
altered  them  into  a  still  milder  sense  than  they  had  in  their  original 
connection.  Besides,  he  felt  particularly  annoyed  that  Huss 
$hould  presume  to  cast  suspicion  on  Chancellor  Gerson,  than 
whom  a  more  excellent  man  was  not  to  be  found  in  all  Christen* 
dom.  The  next  accusation  was  that  Huss  had  obstinately  defended 
the  heretical  doctrines  of  Wicklif.  Huss  replied,  that  he  bad 
taught  neither  the  errors  of  Wicklif,  nor  those  of  any  other  man. 
If  Wicklif  had  taught  errors  in  England,  this  was  the  concern 
of  the  English.  But  his  resistance  to  the  condemnation  of 
the  forty-five  articles  of  Wicklif  was  adduced  in  proof  of  the 
charge  that  he  defended  his  doctrines,  to  which  he  repUed: 
The  form  in  which  those  articles  were  all  unconditionally  con- 
demned was  one  to  which  his  conscience  would  not  permit  him 
to  assent ;  but  in  particular  he  could  not  consent  to  the  condem- 
nation of  the  article  that  Constantino  had  erred  in  making  that 
dotation,  and  Sylvester  in  accepting  it.  The  article  and  also  the 
proposition,  of  which  we  have  spoken  on  a  former  page,  that  a 
priest  chargeable  with  mortal  sin,  could  not  baptize  nor  conse- 
crate the  Lord's  supper,  he  modified  by  saying  that  such  an  one 


1  [According  to  the  marginal  note  in  the  Histuria  Joann.  Hum.  fol.  13, 1,  and  per- 
haps also  according  to  the  words  themselTCH,  the  cardinal  here,  and  in  \rhat  follows, 
i«  not  Zabarella  the  Cardinalio  Florcntinus,  but  Peter  d'Ailly  the  Cardinalis  Came- 
rnccnuis.] 

5  Ibid.  fol.  13,  1. 
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did  it  in  an  unworthy  manner^  and  was  but  an  unworthy  minister 
of  the  sacraments ;  and  in  spite  of  all  the  contradictions  of  his 
opponents,  he  asserted  that  in  no  other  sense  was  the  article  to 
be  found  in  his  writings ;  and  he  proved  this  against  Paletz  to 
ocular  inspection  by  comparing  the  propositions  ascribed  to  him 
with  his  book  which  was  produced.  Furthermore  he  frankly 
acknowledged  that  he  had  not  dared  to  agree  in  condemning  the 
article  which  affirmed  that  ty  thee  were  to  considered  as  alms.  Car- 
dinal Zabarella  now  argued  to  refute  him.  He  said  that  ^^  it 
belonged  to  the  nature  of  an  alms  that  it  should  be  given  volun- 
tarily, and  not  by  obligation  ;  but  the  paying  of  tythes  was 
founded  on  an  obligation.  Zabarella  went  on  the  principles  of 
ecclesiastical  law ;  but  Huss  proceeded  only  on  ethical  princi- 
ples ;  hence  he  could  not  admit  the  premises  in  Zarabella's 
argument,  for  he  maintained  that  alms-giving  too  was  a  matter 
of  moral  obligation.  Men  were  bound,  on  pain  of  damnation,  to 
observe  tliose  six  works  of  mercy  which  Christ  mentions  in  Matt. 
XXV.  35,  36 ;  and  yet  these  are  alms.  It  was  a  part  of  the 
scholastic  sophistry  of  those  times,  for  parties  to  engage  in  dis- 
pute without  taking  any  pains  first  to  settle  with  each  other  the 
different  meaning  of  terms.  Next  an  English  archbishop  dis- 
played the  subtlety  of  his  logic  by  the  following  argument  against 
Huss :  From  this  it  would  follow  that  the  poor,  who  cannot  give 
alms  for  want  of  means,  must  be  damned.  Huss  replied  :  That 
he  spoke  only  of  those  that  had  the  means.  And  he  went  on  to 
asseii;  that  the  tenths  had,  in  the  beginning,  been  an  entirely 
voluntarily  thing ;  and  were  not  made  obligatory  until  a  long 
time  afterwards.  This  he  proposed  to  show  more  at  large,  but 
was  not  permitted.  Huss  then  said  that,  in  general,  all  he  had 
ever  demanded  was,  that  proofe  should  be  drawn  fix)m  holy 
Scripture  to  justify  the  condemnation  of  the  propositions  of 
Wicklif  which  were  to  be  condemned.  He  entered  into  a  full, 
calm,  and  sober  account  of  the  whole  course  of  the  disputes  on 
the  writings  of  Wicklif  and  of  his  own  personal  concern  in  the 
matter,^  until  the  time  of  his  appeal  to  Christ.  The  question 
was  then  put  to  him  whether  the  pope,  then,  had  given  him 
leave  to  break  away  from  his  own  jurisdiction  and  appeal  to 

1  Which  account  we  have  already  availed  our«elres  of  in  the  preceding  narrative. 
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another  tribunal  ;^  and  whether  it  was  permitted  to  appeal  to 
Christ  ?  To  this  Huss  replied :  ^^  This  I  openly  maintain  before 
you  all,  that  there  is  not  a  more  just  nor  a  more  effectual  appeal 
than  the  appeal  to  Christ ;  for  to  appeal  means,  according  to  law, 
nothing  but  this  :  in  a  case  of  oppression,  from  an  inferior  judge 
to  invoke  the  aid  of  a  higher  one.  And  now  what  higher  judge  is 
there  than  Christ  ?  Who  can  get  at  the  truth  of  a  cause  in  a  more 
righteous  and  truthful  manner  than  he  t  for  he  cannot  be  deceived, 
neither  can  he  err  t  Who  can  more  easily  afford  help  to  the 
poor  and  oppressed  ?"  But  this  was  language  which  the  council 
could  not  understand;  and  it  was  received  witli  laughter  and  scorn. 
Furthermore,  it  was  charged  against  him,  that  to  introduce  his 
heresies  among  the  unlearned  and  simple,  he  had  given  an  ezagge 
rated  account  of  the  doings  at  that  notorious  earthquake-council,' 
and  represented  it  as  a  judgment  of  God  in  favour  of  Wicklif;'  that 
he  had  said,  as  we  have  observed  on  a  former  page,  he  wished  his 
soul  to  be  where  WickliTs  soul  was.  In  reply  to  the  first,  Huss  said 
nothing,  and  it  may  perhaps  have  been  true ;  nor  would  it  be 
anything  strange  that  one  so  favourably  inclined  to  Wicklif 
and  so  biassed  against  his  opponents  should  hold  such  a  story  to 
be  true,  and  look  upon  the  whole  thing  as  a  judgment  of  God. 
With  regard  to  the  second,  Huss  said*  he  did  not  deny  that, 
twelve  years  before  the  theological  writings  of  Wicklif  were 
known  in  Bohemia,  he  had  made  himself  familiar  with  some  of 
that  writer's  philosophical  writings  which  greatly  pleased  him ; 
and  as  he  had  been  informed  on  good  authority  of  the  upright- 

1  The  words :  Habueiitne  absolutionein  ?  T^eie  words  may  indeed  also  mean: 
Has  been  absoWed  by  the  pope  ?  Tet  the  connection  is  in  fayour  of  the  interpreta- 
tion which  I  haye  giyen  in  the  text ;  so  that  the  question  relates  to  an  d-rokvrtKow 
on  the  part  of  the  pope,  or  of  the  so-called  apostoli ;  and  this  besides  is  altogether 
characteristic  of  the  positive  spirit  of  his  judges. 

8  See  aboye,  page  220.   . 

8  Illico  ostium  eoclesiae  ftilminc  ruptnm  est,  ita  nt  adversarii  Wideff  aegre  sine 
incommodo  eyaserint.  0pp.  L,  fol.  14,  1.  As  such  facts,  especially  in  the  contests 
between  parties,  are  yery  apt  to  be  represented  in  an  exaggerated  manner  in  tradi- 
tion according  to  the  passions  of  the  particular  individuals,  so  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  story  in  the  present  case  was  somewhat  exaggerated  as  it  was  told  among  the 
Wicklifites. 

4  We  have  already  on  a  former  page  found  it  probable,  that  Huss  had  first  been 
led  to  think  fkyourably  of  Wicklif  by  his  intimacy  with  the  philosophical  writings  of 
the  latter  relating  to  the  general  controyersy  between  the  realists  and  nomina- 
lists. But  in  respect  to  the  exact  number  of  years  Huss  might  easily  be  mistaken  at 
such  a  trial. 
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ness  of  WickliTs  life,  so  he  had  let  fall  the  words :  ^^  I  hope 
John  Wicklif  is  in  heaven.  But  althongh  I  did  entertain  the 
fear  that  he  might  be  damned,  yet  I  could  still  express  the  hope 
that  my  soul  might  be  where  the  soul  of  Wicklif  was."  ,  Again 
these  words  of  Huss,  uttered  with  his  peculiar  conscientiousness, 
and  in  entire  consistency  with  his  views  of  the  doctrines  of  abso- 
lute predestination  and  subjective  justification,  were  received 
with  derision.  It  was  objected  to  him,  again,  that  he  had  invited 
the  people,  by  the  posting  up  of  public  notices,  to  resort  to  the 
sword  against  their  adversaries.  But  he  could  appeal  to  it  as  a 
fact,  that  he  had  spoken  in  his  sermons  only  of  spiritual  weapons ; 
and,  aware  of  the  disposition  among  some  to  pervert  his  woixls, 
had  taken  special  pains  to  point  out  that  he  was  not  speaking  of 
a  fleshly  but  of  the  spiritual  sword.  He  was,  moreover,  accused 
of  having  fomented  schism  in  Bohemia  between  the  spiritual  and 
the  secular  power,  and  caused  the  expulsion  of  the  Grermans 
from  the  University  of  Pi*ague.  He  vindicated  himself  from 
this  charge,  by  giving  the  true  account  of  the  whole  course  of 
the  affair,  as  we  have  stated  it  on  a  former  page.  Paletz  alleged 
against  Huss,  that  not  only  Germans  but  Bohemians  were 
banished.  But  Huss  could  prove  that  this  had  occurred  during 
his  absence.  For  as  we  have  seen  before,  he  certainly  was  not 
present  at  Prague  when  those  men  of  the  theological  faculty 
were  banished.  One  thing  characteristic  of  these  disputes  was 
the  pains  taken  to  raise  suspicions  against  the  sayings  and  doc^ 
trines  of  Huss  in  a  political  point  of  view,  and  thus  to  excite 
against  him  the  prejudices  of  the  ruling  powers.  So  we  may 
interpret  d'Ailly,  when,  speaking  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by 
the  emperor,  he  said  to  Huss :  "  When  you  were  first  brought 
before  us,  I  heard  you  say*  that  if  you  had  not  proposed  of  your 
own  accord  to  come  to  Constance,  neither  the  emperor  nor  the 
king  of  Bohemia  could  have  compelled  you  to  come."  There- 
upon Huss  said  his  language  had  been  this :  ^^  If  he  had  not 
been  disposed  to  come  there  of  his  own  accord,  so  many  of  the 
knights  in  Bohemia  were  his  friends  that  he  might  easily  have 
remained  at  home  in  some  safe  place  of  concealment,  so  that  he 
never  could  have  been  forced  to  come  there  by  the  will  of  those 

1  Whieb  may  have  probably  occuired  when  Hu98  first  appeared  before  tbc  pope 

and  tbe  cardinals. 

I 
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two  princes."  At  this,  Cardinal  d'Ailly  exclaimed,  in  an  angry 
tone  :  "  Mark  the  impudence  of  the  man  !"  And  a  munnnr  of 
disapprobation  arising,  the  noble  knight  of  Chlum  spoke  out  in 
confirmation  of  what  Huss  had  said:  ^^ Compared  with  other 
knights'' — said  he — "I  have  but  little  power  in  Bohemia;  yet  I 
could  protect  him,  for  a  whole  year,  against  all  the  power  of 
these  two  sovereigns.  How  much  more  could  be  done  by  others, 
who  are  more  powerful  than  I,  and  hold  the  stronger  castles  ?" 
After  these  words  of  the  knight,  d'Ailly  was  not  disposed  to  go 
any  farther  into  this  matter,  but  said  to  Huss :  ^^  I  advise  you  to 
submit,  according  to  your  promise  while  in  prison,^  to  the 
sentence  of  the  council.  By  so  doing  you  will  provide  best  both 
for  your  welfare  and  your  honour."  Taking  up  the  remark  of 
d'Ailly,  the  emperor  said :  Though  it  was  reported  that  Huss 
bad  not  received  his  safe-conduct  from  the  emperor  till  fourteen 
days  after  his  imprisonment,^  the  emperor  could  prove,  by  the 
testimony  of  many  princes  and  persons  of  rank,  that  he  had 
received  the  safe-condact  before  leaving  Prague,  from  the  hands 
of  the  knights  Wenceslaus  of  Duba  and  John  of  Chlum,^  and 
full  liberty  was  secured  to  him  of  defending  himself  and  giving 
an  account  of  his  faith  before  the  council ;  and  this  promise  had 
been  well  ftilfiUed  by  the  prelates,  for  which  the  emperor  had  all 
reason  to  thank  them;  although  many  said  the  emperor  did 
-wrong  in  granting  protection  to  a  man  who  was  a  heretic,  or 
suspected  of  heresy.  The  emperor,  therefore,  would  now  give 
Huss  the  same  advice  with  Cardinal  d'Ailly.  Let  him  defend 
nothing  obstinately ;  but  with  regard  to  all  that  was  brought 
against  liim  and  had  been  confirmed  by  credible  witnesses,  let 
him  submit,  with  becoming  obedience,  to  the  authority  of  thei 
council.  If  ho  did  this,  the  emperor  would  see  to  it  that,  for  his 
own  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  his  brother  Wenceslaus  and  of  the 
whole  Bohemian  empire,  he  should  be  dealt  with  by  the  council 
in  a  lenient  manner,  and  let  off  with  a  slight  penance  and  satis- 

1  Without  doubt  in  reference  to  that  conditionally  understood  submission  ;  the 
implied  condition,  however,  being  ignored. 

2  It  appears,  accordingly,  that  many  sought  to  excuse  the  imprisonment  of  Huss 
by  asserting  that  his  safe-conduct  did  not  arrive  till  after  that  had  taken  place. 

3  Which,  to  be  sure,  is  at  variance  with  the  statement  of  Huss  himself  (see  above), 
that  he  set  out  on  his  journey  without  a  Kafe-conduct. 
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faction ;  if  not,  the  leaders  of  the  coancil  would  know  what  they 
bad  to  do  with  him ;  the  emperor  would  never  undertake  to  pro- 
tect his  errors ;  he  would  sooner  prepare  the  faggots  for  him  with 
this  his  own  hands  than  suffer  him  to  go  on  any  longer  with  the 
same  obstinacy  as  before.  To  this  Huss  replied :  "  In  the  first 
place  I  thank  your  majesty  for  the  safe-conduct."  And  as  he 
was  now  invited  and  charged  by  the  knight  of  Chlum  to  defend 
himself  against  the  reproach  of  obstinacy,  which  had  been  cast 
upon  him,  he  said :  ^^I  call  God  himself  to  witness  that  it  never 
entered  my  thoughts  to  defend  anjrthing  obstinately,  and  that  I 
came  here  voluntarily  and  of  my  own  accord  with  the  purpose  of 
changing  my  opinion  without  any  hesitation,  if  I  should  be  taught 
better."  Huss  was  then  placed  under  the  care  of  the  bishop  of 
Riga  and  conducted  back  to  his  prison.  The  same  day  Huss 
wrote  to  his  friends  in  Constance,  respecting  this  examination  : 
"  The  Almighty  God  gave  me  to-day  a  strong  and  courageous 
heart.  Two  of  the  articles  of  complaint  against  me  have  been 
abandoned.  I  now  hope,  by  the  grace  of  God,  that  several 
others  besides  will  be  abandoned.  They  cry  out,  nearly  all  of 
them,  like  the  Jews  against  our  Master  Christ."  He  says  that, 
among  the  whole  multitude  of  the  clergy  he  had  not  a  single 
friend  except  one  Pole  whom  he  knew,  and  the  father.  By  the 
father  is  probably  meant  that  remarkable  secret  friend  of  Huss, 
who  subsequently  was  so  active  in  endeavouring  to  bring  about 
a  compromise  between  him  and  the  council,  and  of  whom  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  say  more  hereafter.  "O" — he  wrote — 
"  if  a  hearing  were  granted  me,  in  which  I  could  reply  to  such 
arguments  as  they  might  bring  against  the  articles  contained  in 
my  treatises ;  then,  believe  I,  would  many  of  those  who  cry  out, 
be  compelled  to  be  dumb.  As  God  in  heaven  wills,  so  let  it 
be."^  Again  Huss  wrote :  Let  all  the  Bohemian  knights  apply 
to  the  emperor  and  council  and  demand  that  as  the  emperor  and 
council  had  promised,  he  might  in  the  next  audience  briefly  state 
what  he  had  to  retract,  at  the  same  time  giving  his  explana- 
tions.'   Thus  the  emperor  and  council  would  fulfil  this  promise 

1  Opp.  i.  fol.  69,  2 ;  ep.  86. 

2  We  should  from  these  words  of  Huss  complete,  therefore,  the  account  of  what 
occurred  in  this  second  hearing,  and  5iccms  to  hare  been  left  out  in  the  report  of 
Mladenowic. 
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too,  as  they  might  be  forced  to  do  if  held  to  their  own  woirds. 
"I  will  then  speak  out" — ^he  writes— *' the  truth  without  re- 
serve ;  for  rather  would  I  be  consumed  by  the  faggots,  than  kept 
so  miserably  concealed  by  them;   for  then  all   Christendom 
would  learn  what  I  finally  said."     To  Chlum,  whom  he  called 
his  most  trusty  patron,  he  wrote  :  ^^  May  God  be  your  rewarder. 
I  desire  that  you  would  not  leave  the  council  till  you  have  seen 
the  end."     "O" — says  he— ^* much  would  I  prefer  that  you 
should  see  me  led  to  the  stake,  than  that  I  should  be  so  treacher- 
ously kept  in  the  dark.     I  still  have  hopes  that  Almighty  God, 
through  the  merit  of  the  saints,  may  deliver  me  out  of  their 
hands."      He  begged  his  friends  to  let  him  know  when,  on  the 
next  morning,  he  should  be  led  forth  to  trial.     He  desired  them 
all  to  pray  for  him  that  if  he  must  await  death  in  prison,  he 
might  be  endued  with  patience.      He  lamented  that  he  had  not 
been  able  to  repay  many  of  them  for  their  services,  and  sent  to 
request  that  they  would  be  content,  and  excuse  him  on  the 
ground  of  his  want  of  ability.      He  knew  not  who  was  to  repay 
those  who  had  lent  him  money  in  Bohemia,  imless  it  were  the 
Master  Christ,  on  whose  account  they  had  lent  it  to  him.     Still 
he  expresses  the  wish  that  some  of  the  more  wealthy  would  settle 
up  his  affairs  and  pay  his  poorer  creditors. 

On  the  8th  of  June,  Huss  was  conducted  to  his  third  exami- 
nation. The  articles  of  charge  were* read  over  in  their  regular 
order,  together  with  the  answers  which  he  had  given  to  them  at 
his  private  examinations  in  prison.  They  were  more  particularly 
articles  said  to  have  been  extracted  from  his  book  De  Eeclesia. 
With  regard  to  some. of  them  Huss  acknowledged  that  the  asser- 
tions imputed  to  him  were  his,  and  added  a  few  words,  either  to 
establish  them,  or  to  guard  them  against  misapprehension ;  but 
with  regard  to  the  majority  of  them,  he  did  nothing  of  the  sort, 
being  confident  of  proving  either  that  they  were  not  contained 
in  his  writings,  or  that  they  were  altered  by  being  rent  firom 
their  connection  or  purposely  misconstrued.  We  may  notice 
in  particular  the  fifth  article,  relative  to  his  doctrine  concerning 
the  church,  which  we  have  already  explained,  and  which  stood 
closely  connected  with  his  doctrine  of  predestination.  He  was 
reported  to  say,  that  dignity,  choice  of  man,  visible  signs,  made 
no  one  a  member  of  the  church.     Huss  while  in  prison  had 
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acknowledged  this  assertion  to  be  one  contained  in  his  book;  and 
in  confinnation  of  its  truth  had  added :  All  depends  here  on 
defining  what  is  meant  by  being  in  the  church  and  a  member  of 
the  church  ;  and  this  depends  on  predestination.  Predestination 
was  the  divine  counsel^  whereby  grace  was  prepared  for  men  in 
this  life,  and  glory  in  the  future  life.  Distinctions  of  rank^ 
human  choice^  visible  signs,  did  nothing  of  this  kind.  Judas  . 
Iscariot,  notwithstanding  he  was  chosen  by  Christ,  notwith- 
standing the  temporal  gifts  of  grace  which  he  received,  and  not- 
withstanding the  opinion  which  the  multitude  had  of  him,  was 
no  true  disciple  of  Christ,  but  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing.  His 
assertion  that  no  ^^praeacttus  "  was  a  member  of  the  church,  he 
proved  by  many  authorities  fix>m  Bernard  and  Augustin. 
Furthermore,  the  tenth  article  :  "  If  he  who  is  called  the  vicar 
of  Christ  copies  after  his  life,  he  is  his  vicar ;  but,  if  he  takes  the 
opposite  course,  he  is  a  messenger  of  antichrist,  stands  in  contra- 
diction with  Peter  and  Christ,  and  is  a  vicar  of  Judas  Iscariot." 
Huss  confirmed  this  proposition,  citing  it  as  it  really  stood  in  his 
books,  and  in  confirming  it,  referred  to  a  passage  fix>m  Bernard's 
work  De  Consideratione.  When  this  was  read,  the  prelates 
looked  at  each  other,  shook  their  heads,  and  laughed.  The 
twelfth  article  was :  that  the  papal  dignity  took  its  origin  firom 
the  Roman  emperors.  Huss  added  in  confirmation  of  this,  that 
the  Emperor  Constantine  conferred  this  dignity  on  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  and  it  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  other  emperors ; 
that,  as  the  emperor  was  the  first  among  princes,  the  pope  was 
the  first  among  bishops,  in  reference,  namely,  to  earthly  honour 
and  earthly  goods.  Yet  the  papal  dignity  had  its  origin  directly 
firom  Christ,  so  far  as  it  regarded  the  spiritual  dignity,  and  the 
call  to  the  spiritual  guidance  of  the  church.  Cardinal  d'Ailly, 
in  opposing  this,  appealed  to  the  sixth  canon  of  the  council  of 
Nice,  according  to  the  common  interpretation ;  and  asked  Huss 
why  he  had  not  derived  this  rather  from  the  decree  of  the  council 
than  fix)m  the  emperor  ?  But  Huss  stood  firm  to  his  assertion, 
that  the  dignity  was  first  derived  from  the  gift  of  Constantine. 
The  22d  artide  related  to  the  important  principle,  important 
in  reference  to  ethics  laid  down  by  Augustin  in  opposition  to 
Pelagianism,  that  in  moral  judgments  everything  depends  on 
the   intention,  the  intentio  oculis  animi;  hence  the   opposition 
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generally  between  the  godlike  and  the   angodlike    life  : — the 
state  of  grace  where  everything  is  determined  by  the  same 
fundamental  relation  to  the  temper ;  the  general  bent  of  tlie 
life  is  one  well-pleasing  to   God ;    every  natural  aflFection    is 
ennobled,  and  the  man,  whether  he  eat  or  drink,  does  every- 
thing to  the  ^ory  of  God ;  or  the  opposite  temper  of  aliena- 
tion from  God, — the  ground-tone  of  the  life  is  either  love  or 
selfishness.     Now,  while  Huss  had,  with  Augustin  and  Jovinian, 
given    prominence    to   the   unmeditated    antithesis    alone,    as 
grounded  in  the  idea  or  the  principle,  d'Ailly,  on  the  other  hand, 
held  to  the  empirical  view,  and  considered  the  Christian  as  he 
actually  appears,  with  the  sinful  element  still  cleaving  to  him  ; 
and  in  opposition  to  Huss  he  remarked :  "  Yet  holy  Scripture 
says  we  all  sin ;"  and  adverting  to  the  words,  1  John  i.  8,  he 
said :  "  So  then  it  would  follow  from  this,  that  we  sin  continually.^ 
To  this  Huss  replied :  "  Holy  Scripture  speaks,  in  such  places, 
of  remissible  sins,  which  the  moral  temper  at  bottom  does  not 
quite  exclude  from  the  man,^  but  which  may  perhaps  exist  along 
with  it."     The  article  was  read  of  which  we  have  already  spoken 
on  a  former  page,  that  whenever  a  king,  pope,  bishop,  lay  under 
a  mortal  sin,  he  was  neither  king,'  pope,  nor  bishop.     Huss  had, 
in  his  answer,  explained  this  as  meaning  that  such  a  person  was 
not  so  in  a  worthy  manner,  in  the  sight  of  God.  But  in  so  doing, 
he  b&d  expressly  taken  care  not  to  deny  the  objective  validity  of 
any  sacramental  act  performed  by  such  a  prelate;  such  a  person 
was  only  an  unworthy  minister  of  the  sacraments,  through  whom 
Christ  himself  baptized  and  consecrated.      At  the  time  this  was 
read,  the  emperor  stood  by  a  window,  and  by  him  the  Palgrave 
Louis  and  the  Burgrave  Frederic  of   Nuremberg ;  and,  aftor 
much  conversation  about  Huss,  he  said :  ^^  There  never  was  a 
more  mischievous  heretic."      On  these  words  being  read,  which 
torn  from  their  connection  might  be  interpreted  as  tending  to  the 
overthrow  of  all  civil  power  and  order,  the  emperor's  attention 
was  called  to  them,  and  he  caused  them  to  be  repeated.      And 
this  too  doubtless  made  an  impression  on  the  emperor.   He  said  : 
"  Yet  no  man  living  is  without  sin."      But  Cardinal  d'Ailly  ex- 
claimed indignantly  to  Huss :  ^^  Did  it  not  satisfy  thee  that  thou 

1  Quae  non  expellunt  habitum  yirtutis  ab  bomine.    Fol.  18, 1. 
S  In  reference  to  tbit  he  appeals  to  1  Sam.  xr.  11. 
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soughtest  by  thy  writings  and  discourses  to  bring  into  contempt 
and  to  overthrow  the  spiritual  order :  wilt  thou  now  seek  also  to 
push  kings  from  their  thrones  ?"  Then  a  disputation  arose  be- 
tween Palete  and  Huss,  turning  on  this  :  that  in  the  explication 
of  conceptions  objective  and  subjective,  worthiness  conditioned 
on  moral  qualities,  and  lawfully-existing  orders  independent  of 
these  qualities,  were  not  duly  distinguished ;  for  which  Huss  had 
really  given  occasion  enough  in  the  way  in  which  he  had  stated 
the  distinction.  If  Huss,  instead  of  merely  holding  fast  to  what 
he  had  paradoxically  expressed,  had  in  his  answer  explained  the 
matter  with  more  clearness  and  precision,  he  would  thereby  have 
guarded  against  many  a  falsely  reasoned  conclusion,  which  proved 
injurious  to  his  cause.  Paletz,  for  example,  observed  with  regard 
to  a  case  cited  by  Huss,  that  Saul  was  nevertheless  king,  though 
he  had  heard  those  words  of  Samuel ;  and  David  too  had  pre- 
vented the  slaying  of  Saul,  not  on  account  of  the  holiness  of 
Saul's  life,  a  quality  in  which  he  was  utterly  deficient,  but  on 
account  of  the  holiness  that  proceeded  from  his  anointing.  And 
when  Huss  cited  a  passage  from  Cyprian  to  the  effect  that  he  was 
falsely  called  a  Christian  who  did  not  follow  Christ  in  his  daily 
walk,  Paletz  replied :  "  Mark  the  simplicity  of  the  man,  who 
quotes  what  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject.  For  suppose 
one  not  to  be  truly  a  Christian  ;  is  he  therefore  not  truly  a  pope, 
bishop,  or  kuig  t  for  these  latter  are  names  of  office,  but  the  term 
Christian  is  a  designation  of  character.  And  accordingly  one 
may  be  truly  a  pope,  bishop,  or  king,  without  being  a  true  Chris- 
tian." Thereupon  Huss  answered  ;  "  Then  if  John  was  a  true 
pope,  why  have  you  deposed  him  from  his  office  f^  Here  the 
emperor  struck  in  :  "  The  council  has  lately  declared  that  John 
was  a  true  pope ;  but  on  account  of  the  crimes  by  which  he 
soiled  tlie  papal  dignity,  and  on  account  of  his  squandering  away 
the  property  of  the  church,  they  have  deposed  him.*'  A  passage 
being  now  cited  which  was  pointed  directly  against  the  lawftil- 
ness  of  the  condemnation  of  the  forty-five  propositions  of  Wicklif, 
Cardinal  d'Ailly  exclaimed  :  "  But  thou  hast  said  thou  wouldst 
not  defend  any  of  the  propositions  of  Wicklif ;  yet  it  now  ap* 
pears  from  thy  writings  thou  hast  openly  defended  his  proposi- 
tions." Huss  replied :  "  I  say  the  same  that  I  said  before,  that 
I  will  defend  the  errors  neither  of  Wicklif  nor  of  any  other  man, 
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But  because  it  seemed  contrary  to  my  conscience  to  consent  un- 
conditionally to  their  condemnation^  where  no  reason  was  pro- 
duced for  it  from  Scripture,  I  was  unwilling  to  join  in  condemning 
them  ;  and  because  the  different  qualifications  introduced  would 
not  suit  all  the  different  propositions."  When  the  article  was 
read  which  denied  the  necessity  of  a  visible  head  to  the  church, 
where  the  words  occurred  that  Christ  would  guide  the  church 
better  without  such  monsters  of  supreme  heads,  by  means  of  his 
true  disciples  scattered  through  all  the  world,  the  prelates  said : 
^^Mark,  he  now  puts  on  the  prophet  I"  In  confirmation  of  what 
he  had  said,  Huss  now  added :  "  Yes,  I  say  it,  that  the  church 
under  the  apostles  was  infinitely  better  governed  than  it  is  i^  the 
present  time.  And  what  hinders  that  Christ  should  not  better 
govern  by  his  tme  disciples,  without  such  monsters  of  supreme 
heads  as  they  now  are?  And  mark,  we  have  no  such  supreme 
head  at  present,  and  yet  Christ  does  not  cease  to  govern  his 
church."  This  remark  also  excited  a  laugh.  Again,  among  the 
articles  was  one  in  which,  in  certain  cases,  the  right  was  conceded 
to  laymen  of  passing  judgment  on  the  acts  of  prelates.  Next 
came  the  article  which  accused  Huss  of  having  said  that  he  was 
going  to  Constance ;  and  if  for  any  cause  whatever  he  should 
recant  anything  he  had  previously  taught,  he  thought  he  never 
could  do  it  firom  honest  conviction,  because  all  he  had  taught  was 
in  conformity  with  the  true  and  sound  doctrine  of  Christ.  Huss 
could  only  declare  that  all  this  was  pure  fabrication  ;  and  doubt- 
less he  intimated  that  a  letter  which  he  had  written  to  his  com- 
munity at  Prague,  probably  gave  occasion  to  the  calumny.^ 
Among  the  articles  now  brought  forward  against  Huss,  were  to 
be  found  those  also  which  originated  with  Chancellor  Gerson, 
and  which  had  already  been  laid  before  Huss  in  prison.  To 
Gerson,  Huss  could  not  appear  otherwise  than  as  a  heretic,  since 
he  refused  to  acknowledge  the  immutable  and  divine  right  of  the 
hierarchy,  and  since  to  him  he  seemed  to  invite  the  people  to  rebel- 
lion against  the  church.  He  had  already,  in  the  year  1414,  called 
upon  Conrad  of  Vechta  to  see  to  it  tfiat  the  heresies  of  Huss 
should  be  punished  by  the  secular  power,  on  these  points.  He 
was  still  wholly  entangled  in  the  old  ecclesiastical  law.     The 

1  Thns  he  complains  above,  that  this  letter  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  his  ene- 
mies, and  that  many  statemenU  in  it  had  been  falsified  and  distorted. 
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civil  magistracy  seemed  to  him  called  and  bound  to  punish 
heretics  like  other  transgressors,  and  so  render  them  harmless. 
^^  Miracles  " — so  Gerson  thought — "  ought  not  to  be  I'equired  for 
the  confirmation  of  the  ancient  church  doctrines ;  the  authority  of 
coundlsy  the  utterances  of  all  the  church  teachers,  were  su£Scient. 
To  these  common  authorities  every  individual  should  submit  his 
private  judgment.    He  who  hears  not  this  voice,  would  not  hear 
though  one  should  rise  firom  the   dead."      So  he  interprets 
Christ's  words  in  the  parable  of  Lazarus.     ^^It  only  remains, 
then  " — he  proceeds — "  to  employ  the  secular  sword  against  those 
who  will  not  hear  the  voice  of  the  church."^      Grerson's  articles 
against  Huss  related  to  the  notion  of  the  church,  the  definition 
of  it  as  the  conmiunity  of  the  elect,  the  denial  of  the  necessity  of 
a  visible  head,  the  way  in  which  Huss  seemed  to  have  made  the 
dignity  of  the  pope,  the  king,  etc.,  depend  on  the  subjective  worth 
of  the  individual.  In  what  sense  Huss  intended  this  to  be  under- 
stood, Grerson  does  not  stop  to  inquire.    Such  propositions,  with- 
out further  explanation,  were  easily  liable,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
be  interpreted  as  countenancing  revolution ;   for  example,  the 
proposition  that  no  praeacitus  belonged  to  the  churcli,  no  man 
who  did  not  follow  the  life  of  Christ ;   that  whoever  led  a  good 
life,  after  the  pattern  of  Christ,  should  publicly  teach  and  preach, 
even   though  not  empowered  so  to  do  by  his  ecclesiastical 
superiors;  nay,  even  though  he  were  prohibited  by  them,  or 
though  they  pronoimced  hun  under  the  ban  ;  just  ad  he  could 
and  must  give  alms ;  because  that  calling  which  is  founded  on  a 
good  life  and  knowledge  was  sufficient.      In  reference  to  the 
assertion  that  no  prciescitus  was  a  true  pope,  bbhop,  king,  etc., 
Gerson  remarked :    ^^  To  maintain  such  an  error  is  madness ;    it- 
is  insurrectionary,  leading  to  the  overthrow  of  every  civil  consti- 
tution ;   because  no  one  knows  whether  he  belongs  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  elect  or  the  reprobate  (a  doctrine  in  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  Huss  agreed  with  Gerson),  and  because  we  all  offend  in 
many  parts  of  our  duty.  All  government  would  be  an  unsettled, 
uncertain  thin^  were  it  made  to  depend  on  the  fact  that  he  who 
exercised  it  belonged  among  the  elect  and  had  attained  to  the 
position  of  Christian  love.     And  Peter  must  have  been  wrong  in 

1  Extracts  from  the  letter  of  Oerson,  in  Do  Boulay  Hist.  Univ.  Paris  t.  269. 
VOL  IX.  2  H 
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enjoining  it  on  servants  to  be  obedient  even  to  bad  masters. 
The  University  of  Paris,  in  their  declaration  drawn  up  by  Grerson, 
where  they  invite  the  council  to  the  extirpation  of  mischievous 
errors,  added  :  "  Though  in  these  propositions,  we  may  recognize 
a  certain  zeal  against  the  vices  of  the  clergy,  which  to  our  sorrow 
we  must  confess  have  gotten  too  much  the  upper  hand,  yet  it  is 
not  a  zeal  joined  with  knowledge.  A  prudent  zeal  tolerates 
while  it  sighs  over  the  sins  which  it  observes  in  the  house  of 
God  but  cannot  destroy.  The  evil  spirits,  however,  will  not  be 
driven  out  by  Beelzebub,  but  only  by  the  finger  of  God,  which 
is  the  Holy  Ghost."  The  want  of  Christian  prudence  is  objected 
to  Huss.^  When  now  all  the  charges  had  been  brought  forward, 
Cardinal  d' Ailly  said  to  Huss  :  "  Thou  hast  heard  how  many 
and  what  abominable  charges  are  brought  against  thee.  There- 
fore it  is  thy  duty  to  consider  what  thou  intendest  to  do.  Two 
ways  are  proposed  to  thee  by  the  council,  of  which  thou  must 
needs  choose  one.  First,  that  thou  shonldest  submit  thyself 
suppliantly  to  the  judgment  of  the  council,  and  bear  without 
murmuring  whatever  it  may  please  to  ordain.  If  that  is  done, 
we  shall,  out  of  regard  to  the  two  sovereigns  and  from  our  desire 
for  thy  welfare,  proceed  against  thee  with  all  gentleness  and 
humanity.  But  if  thou  still  proposest  to  defend  some  of  the 
articles  which  have  now  been  laid  before  us,  and  demandest  to 
be  heard  still  further,  we  shall  not  deny  thee  this  privilege. 
But  thou  must  bear  in  mind  that  there  are  here  men  of  so  much 
weight  and  so  much  knowledge,  that  have  so  well  settled  and 

1  The  pain  and  indignation  manifested  by  Huss  at  these  particular  articles  of 
Oerson,  which  were  laid  before  him  while  in  prison,  are  well  worth j  of  remark.  It 
may,  perhaps,  be  accounted  for  firom  the  fact,  that  he  was  conscious  of  being  so  Tcry 
far  from  intending  any  of  those  practically  mischieTous  consequences  which  Gerson 
deduced  from  his  doctrines,  and  yet  must  see  that  there  might  be  some  reason  for 
apprehending  them  in  the  form  in  which  he  had  expressed  these  propositions.  Hence 
may  hare  arisen  in  him  the  wish  to  have  an  opportunity  of  replying  to  Gerson  in 
writing,  so  as  to  present  his  doctrines  in  their  true  sense,  to  confirm  them  by  their 
agreement  with  Augustin,  and  to  guard  them  against  being  so  understood  as  to  lead 
to  the  consequences  which  had  been  drawn  from  them.  In  the  letter  already  quoted, 
written  before  Easter,  he  remarks  in  reference  to  the  articles  of  complaint  brought 
against  him  by  Gerson :  O  that  God  would  grant  me  time  to  write  against  the  false- 
hoods of  the  Parisian  chancellor,  who  was  not  afraid  to  accuse  his  neighbour  of  error 
so  insolently  and  so  unjustly  before  so  vast  a  multitude.  But,  perhaps,  GK>d  will  in- 
terrupt the  writing  by  his  death  or  my  own,  and  better  decide  the  cause  before  his 
tribunal  than  I  could  do  by  any  writings  of  mine.  0pp.  fol.  73,  2  ;  ep.  50.  Compare 
also  the  passages  quoted  on  preceding  pages. 
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Strong  reasons  against  thy  articles^  that  I  fear  it  will  redound  to 
thy  great  injury,  to  thy  great  danger,  if  thou  undertakest  to 
defend  them  yet  longer,  I  speak  tliis  in  the  way  of  exhortation, 
and  not  as  thy  judge,"  Others,  taking  up  these  words  of  d'Ailly, 
exhorted  Huss,  each  after  his  own  fashion.  He  answered  with 
a  profound  expression  of  humility :  "  Reverend  fathers  1  I  have 
already  often  said  that  I  came  here  voluntarily,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defending  anything  obstinately,  but  of  cheerfiJly  submit* 
ting  to  be  taught  better  if  in  anything  I  have  erred.  I  beg, 
therefore,  that  opportunity  may  be  allowed  me  to  explain  my 
opinions  ftirther.  And  if  1  do  not  adduce  good  and  true  reasons 
for  them,  then  I  will  gladly,  as  you  require,  submit  to  be 
instructed  by  you."  Here  some  one  said  aloud  :  "  Mark,  how 
cunningly  he  speaks!  He  says  instructed,'  not  ^corrected,' 
not  decided.' "  "  Nay,  as  you  please" — ^rejoined  Huss — "  let  it  be 
instruction,  correction,  or  decision ;  for  I  call  God  to  witne^js, 
that  I  speak  nothing  but  fix)m  the  heart."  Then,  said  d'Ailly, 
taking  Huss  at  his  word,  yet  overlooking  the  condition  which 
was  ever  present  to  his  mind :  "  Since  thou  dost  submit  thyself 
to  the  instruction  and  mercy  of  the  council,  know  that  this  has 
been  resolved  upon  by  near  sixty  doctors,  of  whom  some  have 
already  gone  away,  whose  places  have  been  taken  by  the 
Parisians;  and  it  has  been  confirmed  unanimously  by  the 
council:  First,  that  thou  humbly  declarest  that  thou  didst 
err  in  those  articles  that  have  been  produced  against  thee; 
next,  that  thou  promisest,  on  thy  oath,  neither  to  hold  nor 
to  teach  such  opinions  any  longer;  thirdly,  that  thou  dost 
publicly  recant  all  those  articles."  When  many  had  spoken  much 
to  the  same  purport,  Huss  finally  said :  ^'  I  repeat,  that  I  am 
ready  to  be  instructed  by  the  council;  but  I  beseech  and  conjure 
you  by  him  who  is  the  God  of  us  all,  that  you  do  not  force  me  to 
what  I  cannot  do  without  contradicting  my  conscience,  and  with- 
out danger  of  eternal  damnation,  that  you  do  not  force  me  to 
renounce,  upon  my  oath,  all  the  articles  which  have  been  brought 
against  me.  For  I  know  that  to  abjure  means  to  renounce  a 
previously  cherished  error.  As  now  many  articles  have  been 
imputed  to  me,  which  to  hold  or  to  teach  never  entered  my 
thoughts,  bow  can  I  renounce  them  by  an  oath  t  But  as  regards 
those  articles  which  really  belong  to  me,  I  will  cheerftdly  do 
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what  you  require,  if  any  one  can  persuade  me  to  another  opinion." 
Upon  this,  the  emperor  said :  "  Why  mayest'  thou  not,  with 
good  conscience,  renounce  all  that  has  been  charged  upon  thee 
by  false  witnesses  f  I  do  not  hesitate  to  abjure  all  possible 
errors ;  yet  from  this  it  by  no  means  follows  that  I  have  ever 
taught  such  errors."  Huss  replied :  "  Most  gracious  emperor ! 
the  word  abjure  means  something  different  from  that  which 
your  majesty  expresses  by  it."  And  Cardinal  Zabarella  here 
remarked :  "  There  will  be  handed  thee  a  tolerably  mild  form 
of  abjuration ;  and  then  thou  canst  easily  make  up  thy  mind, 
whether  thou  wilt  make  it  or  not."  We  shall  be  able,  per- 
haps, hereafter  to  find  some  clue  to  the  form  of  recantation 
which  the  cardinal  had  in  mind;  and  this  will  lead  us  to  divine  a 
remarkable  secret  connection  in  the  train  of  events.  The  em- 
peror then  spoke  again,  repeating  the  language  of  d'Ailly: 
"  Thou  hast  heard  that  two  ways  are  proposed  to  thee, — first,  that 
thou  shouldest  publicly  renounce  those  doctrines  which  have  now 
been  publicly  condemned,  and  submit  thyself  to  the  judgment 
of  the  council ;  which  if  thou  doest,  thou  wilt  experience  the  mercy 
of  the  council.  But  if  thou  dost  persist  in  defending  thy  opi- 
nions, the  council  will  no  doubt  understand  how  to  deal  with  thee 
according  to  the  laws."  Huss  now  said  to  the  emperor :  ^^Most 
gracious  emperor,  I  make  no  resistance  to  anything  the  council 
may  decide  with  regard  to  me.  1  except  but  one  thing — doing 
wrong  to  God  and  to  my  own  conscience,  and  saying  that  I  have 
taught  errors  which  never  entered  into  my  thoughts.  But  I 
entreat  that  liberty  may  be  granted  me  from  you  to  explain  my 
opinions  still  farther,  so  as  to  give  a  sufficient  answer  to  some 
things  objected  to  me ;  namely,  concerning  the  offices  of  the 
church."  But  the  same  that  had  already  been  said  was  repeated 
by  others  and  by  the  emperor.  "  Thou  art  old  enough" — said 
the  emperor — "  and  canst  not  fail  to  understand  what  I  said  to 
thee  yesterday  and  to-day.  We  cannot  do  otherwise  than  believe 
trustworthy  witnesses.  If,  according  to  Scripture,  by  two  or 
three  witnesses  every  word  shall  be  established,  how  much  more 
shall  this  hold  good  where  the  witnesses  are  so  many  and  so 
great  men.  If  then  thou  art  reasonaUe,  thou  wilt  accept  with 
contrite  heart  the  penance  appointed  tliee  by  the  council,  and 
renounce  manifest  errors,  and  promise  on  thy  oath  never  to  hold 
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forth  the  like  for  the  future ;  if  not,  there  are  laws  according  to 
which  thou  wilt  be  judged  by  the  council."  One  of  the  prelates 
now  spoke  and  said.  We  ought  not  to  believe  even  the  recan- 
tation of  Huss,  since  he  had  written  that  though  he  recanted  he 
would  reserve  his  private  conviction.^  Huss  stood  finnly  to  his 
earlier  declaration.  Paletz  was  for  showing  that  Huss  contra- 
dicted himself,  in  protesting  that  he  defended  no  error,  and  no 
error  of  Wicklif,  while,  however,  in  his  discourses  and  writings 
he  defended  errors  of  Wicklif;  if  he  denied  this,  such  writings 
of  his  could  be  laid  before  the  council.  The  same  was  said  by 
the  emperor ;  and  to  this  Huss  replied :  "  Gladly  would  I  have 
it  done ;  and  could  wish  that  not  these  merely,  but  other  books 
of  mine  might  be  laid  before  the  coimcil."  Several  other  charges 
connected  with  the  Hussite  movements  in  Prague  were  then 
laid  against  Huss.  We  will  repeat  none  of  these,  as  we  have 
already  spoken  of  the  same  matters  in  narrating  the  events  them- 
selves. One  thing  only  needs  to  be  mentioned,  as  serving  to 
give  us  a  clearer  insight  into  the  character  of  the  proceedings 
against  Huss,  to  show  how  no  means  were  left  untried  to  procure 
his  condemnation,  and  what  presence  of  liiind,  what  power  of 
faith  the  man  must  have  possessed ;  Vhat  resolution,  what  sum- 
moning of  every  energy  was  required  on  his  part  when,  after 
having  suffered  so  long  and  so  severe  an  imprisonment,  where 
he  had  passed  through  so  much  sickness  and  experienced  so  much 
that  must  have  grieved  and  depressed  his  spirit,  and  after  having 
been  kept  awake  through  the  whole  preceding  night  by  tooth- 
ache, he  was  compelled,  in  that  long  trial,  to  reply  to  such  an 
unimaginable  variety  of  attacks  and  surmises  from  so  many  dif- 
ferent quarters.  At  this  time,  after  all  the  charges  had  been 
brought  against  Huss,  Paletz  had  the  effirontery  to  step  forward 
and  say  :  "  I  call  God  to  witness,  in  presence  of  the  emperor  and 
of  all  the  prelates  here  assembled,  that  in  these  complaints  against 
Huss  I  have  been  actuated  by  no  hatred,  no  ill-will  towards  him ;  I 
have  onlyfelt  bound  to  the  duedischarge  of  mydoctor^s  oath."  The 
same  said  Michael  de  Causis.  Hereupon  Huss  declared :  ^^  But 
I  commend  all  this  to  our  Father  in  heaven,  who  will  righteously 


1  Se«  what  Huss  tayi  in  the  letter  already  quoted  concerning  thit  perver* ion  of 
his  language. 
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judge  the  cause  of  both  parties."  And  Cardinal  d'Ailly  was 
biassed  enough  by  the  interests  of  the  church  party  to  express, 
as  he  had  before  done,  his  admiration  of  the  mildness  of  Paletz, 
who  he  said  might  have  sighted  things  a  great  deal  worse  than 
he  had  done  from  the  writings  of  Huss.  But  when  Huss,  worn 
down  and  completely  exhausted,  was  led  back  to  his  prison,  the 
noble-hearted  knight  of  Chlum  hastened  to  visit  him,  under  the 
full  influence  of  the  impression  made  by  his  appearance  and 
defence  of  himself,  and  seizing  his  hand,  pressed  it  in  a  way 
which  must  have  told  more  than  words.  Huss  himself  describes 
the  effect  which  this  testimony  of  friendship  made  at  such  a  time 
produced  on  his  mind  :  "  O,  what  joy  did  I  feel " — he  writes — 
^^from  the  pressure  of  my  lord  John's  hand,  which  he  was 
not  ashamed  to  give  me,  the  wretched  outcast  heretic,  in  my 
chains."* 

As  regards  the  further  proceedings  of  the  council  in  thisaffEiir 
of  Huss,  it  remains  for  us  to  say,  that  the  emperor,  after  the 
defendant  had  been  removed,  made  a  proposition  to  the  council, 
declaring  to  them,  that  Huss,  as  had  been  clearly  proved  by 
many  witnesses,  had  taught  so  many  pernicious  heresies,  that  he 
deserved,  in  his  judgment,  aftid  for  some  of  them  singly,  to  perish 
at  the  stake ;  but  though  he  should  recant,  he  never  should  be 
allowed  to  preach  or  to  teach  again,  nor  permitted  to  return  to 
Bohemia ;  for,  owing  to  the  great  number  of  his  adherents  in 
that  country,  it  would  be  easy  for  him  to  excite  anew  still  more 
violent  commotions,  and  the  evil  would  only  grow  worse.  The 
emperor,  furthermore,  advised  that  those  doctrines  of  Huss,  on 
which  the  council  had  pronounced  sentence  of  condemnation, 
should  be  made  known  throughout  Bohemia,  Poland,  and  other 
countries,  where  those  heresies  had  found  admittance ;  and  that 
the  spiritual  and  secular  powers  in  those  lands  should  be  cidled 
upon  to  co-operate  in  bringing  to  punishment  those  who  taught 
such  doctrines.  Severe  measures,  also,  should  be  taken  against 
the  adherents  to  the  Hussite  doctrines,  who  were  to  be  found  in 
Constance,  As  we  have  already  said,  several  persons  in  the 
council,  seizing  upon  those  words  of  Huss,  in  which  he  humbly 
professed  himself  ready  to  be  instructed  and  to  recant,  without 

1  Opp.  i.,  fol.  68,  2;  cp.  33. 
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taking  them  in  his  own  sense  with  the  condition  which  he  pre- 
supposed, were  led  to  entertain  the  hope,  that  Huss  might  yet 
be  persaaded  to  recant ;  and  for  this  reason  the  final  decision  of 
his  fate  was  put  ofi^,  and  several  attempts  were  made  to  persuade 
him  to  recantation.  But  even  in  this  case  it  was  thought  not 
advisable,  and  the  emperor  himself  had  expressed  the  same 
opinion,  tliat  he  should  be  restored  to  full  liberty.  Not  without 
reason,  it  was  supposed  that  Huss  would  still  never  deviate  firom 
the  main  direction  which  he  had  always  taken.  The  council  had 
drawn  up  a  resolution  with  regard  to  Huss  in  case  he  should 
recant,  by  which  little  more  was  granted  him  than  barely  per- 
mission to  live.  It  ran  as  follows :  Since  it  is  evident,  on  the 
ground  of  certain  conjectures  and  outward  signs,  that  Huss 
repents  of  the  sins  he  has  committed,  and  is  disposed  to  return 
with  upright  heart  to  the  truth  of  the  church,  therefore  the 
council  grants  with  pleasure,  that  he  may  abjure  and  recant 
his  heresies,  and  the  heresies  of  Wicklif,  as  he  voluntarily  ofiers 
to  do,  and  as  be  himself  begs  the  coimcil  to  release  him  firom  the 
ban  which  bad  been  pronounced  on  him ;  so  he  is  hereby  re- 
leased. But  inasmuch  as  many  disturbances  and  much  scandal 
among  the  people  have  risen  from  these  heresies,  and  inaspnuch 
as  great  danger  has  accrued  to  the  church  by  reason  of  his  con- 
tempt of  the  power  of  the  keys,  therefore  the  council  decrees, 
that  he  must  be  deposed  from  the  priestly  office,  and  from  all 
other  offices.  The  care  of  seeing  to  the  execution  of  this  decree 
is  assigned  to  several  bishops  at  the  council,  and  Huss  was  to  be 
condemned  to  imprisonment  during  life  in  some  place  appointed 
for  that  purpose.^ 

Hubs  himself  was  entirely  ignorant  of  these  transactions  within 
the  coimcil ;  and  being  resolved  not  to  recant  till  convinced  of 
his  errors,  after  what  he  had  heard  expressed  at  the  council,  he 
had  nothing  else  in  prospect  but  the  stake,  and  nothing  to  wait 
for  but  the  decision  of  his  fate.  Accordingly,  with  these  expec- 
tations, he  wrote,  on  the  10th  of  June,  a  letter  to  Bohemia, 
which  he  addressed  to  persons  of  all  conditions,  rich  and  poor, 
men  and  women.  He  exhorts  them  in  the  first  place,  faithfully 
to  adhere  to  the  truth  which  he  had  always  set  before  them 


1  V.  d.  Hardt  iv.,  pug.  432  and  433. 
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from  the  law  of  God ;  but,  if  anything  had  ever  been  uttered  or 
written  by  him  contrary  to  divine  truth,  he  entreated  them  not 
to  follow  him  in  that  thing.  Furthermore,  if  any  person  had  ever 
observed  any  lightness  in  his  words  or  his  actions,  he  begged  such 
person  not  to  lay  it  up,  but  pray  God  the  Lord,  that  he  would 
'  forgive  him  for  it.  He  gives  them  admonitions  suited  to  every 
condition ;  to  the  knights,  burgher,  and  artisans ;  to  masters  and 
students.  He  recommends  to  them  the  knights  who  had  so  fiuth- 
fully  stood  by  him  at  the  council  of  Constance :  who  had  spoken 
with  such  boldness  and  energy  for  his  cause  and  for  his  libera- 
tion, and  particularly  Wenzel  of  Duba  and  John  of  Chlum. 
These  would  furnish  them  the  most  reliable  information  with 
regard  to  all  the  proceedings.  He  ends  and  subscribes  the  letter 
as  follows  :  "  I  write  this  letter  in  prison  and  in  chains,  expect- 
ing on  the  morrow  to  receive  my  sentence  of  death,  fall  of  hope 
in  God,  that  I  shall  not  swerve  from  the  truth,  nor  abjure  errors 
imputed  to  me  by  false  witnesses.  What  a  gracious  God  has 
wrought  in  me,  and  how  he  stands  by  me  in  wonderfal  trials,  all 
this  you  will  first  understand  when  we  shall  again  meet  together, 
with  our  Lord  God,  through  his  grace  in  eternal  joy."  He  more- 
over commends  to  the  people  of  Prague  the  care  of  Bethlehem 
Church,  against  which  the  friry  of  Satan  had  been  particularly 
directed,  because  from  it  especially;  had  gone  both  the  destruction 
of  his  kingdom,  and  the  building  up  of 'the  kingdom  of  God.  He 
expresses  the  wish  that  Gt>d  would  send  them  a  man  as  his  suc- 
cessor, who  would  be  a  still  more  powerfal  preacher  of  gospel 
truth.^  As  there  was  now  some  delay  in  bringing  the  afiair  to  a 
conclusion,  new  hopes  might  spring  up  in  the  mind  of  Huss ;  ac- 
cordingly he  wrote  in  one  of  his  letters :  "  Our  Saviour  called  to 
life  Lazarus,  after  he  had  lain  four  days  in  the  grave,  and  had  on 
him  the  smell  of  corruption ;  preserved  Jonah  three  days  in  the 
belly  of  the  fish  and  sent  him  back  again  to  preach  ;  called  forth 
Daniel  from  the  den  of  lions  to  record  the  prophecies ;  kept  from 
the  flames  the  three  men  in  the  fiery  furnace ;  liberated  Susannah, 
when  already  condemned  to  death:  therefore  he  could  easily  deliver 
rae  too,  poor  mortal,  if  it  served  to  promote  hie  ovm  glory,  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  faithful,  and  my  own  best  good,  for  this  time, 

1  MUcowic,  Letter  8. 
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from  prison  and  from  death.  For  his  hand  is  not  shortened^  who 
by  his  angel  led  Peter^  the  chains  falling  from  his  hands,  from  the 
dungeon,  when  condemned  already  to  die  at  Jerusalem.     But 
ever  let  the  will  of  the  Lord  be  done,  which  I  desire  may  be  ful- 
filled in  me  to  his  glory  and  to  my -own  purification  fit>m  sin.^^ 
He  concludes  a  letter  written  on  the  2Bth  of  June,  with  the  follow- 
ing words :  ^^  This  letter  is  written  in  prison  and  in  chains,  while 
I  am  expecting  death.    Yet  in  view  of  the  unsearchable  ways  of 
God,  I  dare  not  say  that  this  letter  is  my  last.     The  almighty 
God  still  lives ;  he  can  deliyer  me."'     Of  course  his  trial  before 
the  council  had  not  answered  his  wishes  nor  his  expectations. 
It  was  not  the  saving  of  his  life  about  which  he  was  chiefly 
anxious,  but  his  most  ardent  desire  was  to  have  a  trial  from  the 
councU,  with  liberty  to  express  himself  freely  and  without  being 
disturbed,  on  his  doctrines  and  principles.    This  he  still  continu- 
ally sought  to  obtain  fix)m  the  emperor,  through  the  medium  of 
his  Bohemian  friends.    Accordingly  be  writes  to  his  friends,  ^^  I 
still  beg  for  God's  sake,  that  all  the  nobles  would  unite  in  peti- 
tioning the  emperor  to  allow  me  a  Jirud  hearing."     He  inter- 
preted that  such  a  trial  should  be  granted  him,  from  the  words 
addressed  to  him  by  the  emperor  at  the  second  hearing,  and 
added :  ^^  It  must  redound  greatly  to  the  emperor^s  dishonour,  if 
those  words  shall  not  be  fulfilled.     But  I  think  his  words  are 
about  as  much  to  be  relied  on  as  his  safe  conduct.'"    Finding 
himself  disappointed  in  this  hope,  he  wrote  to  the  Bohemian 
Eaiights :  ^^  Trust  not  in  princes,  and  the  sons  of  men  with 
whom  there  is  no  salvation,  because  the  sons  of  men  are  fiilse 
and  deceitful.     To-day  they  are,  to-morrow  they  shall  perish ; 
but  Gt>d  abides  for  ever,  who  has  his  servants  not  for  hia  own 
need,  but  for  the  advantage  of  his  servants  themselves,  to  whom 
he  observes  what  he  has  promised,  fulfils  what  he  has  engaged 
to  do  for  them,  never  repelling  firom  him  any  faithful  servant, 
for  he  says,  *  Where  I  am,  there  also  shall  my  servant  be.' 
Every  servai^Jb  thy  master  makes  lord  over  all  he  possesseth,  for 
he  gives  him  himself,  and  with  himself  all  things,  that  he  may 
without  care,  without  fear,  nay  without  any  cessation,  possess  all 

1  Opp.  i.  fol.  68,  1 ;  ep  32. 

1  Mikowic,  Letter  7. 

S  Ibid.  fol.  68,  2 ;  ep.  34.    Compare  what  hiu  been  quoted  before  from  this  letter. 
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things^  sharing  with  all  the  saints  in  endless  joj."^     Also  in 
another  letter  Huss  writes  :  **  This  I  have  constantly  borne  on 
roj  heart,  ^  trust  not  in  princes ;'  and  the  word  Cursed  is  the 
man  who  trusts  in  men,  and  makes  an  arm  of  flesh  his  confi- 
dence I'*     He  therefore  counsels  his  friends  to  prudence.*     Thus 
he  writes  to  a  friend  near  the  emperor :  ^'  I  thought  that  the 
emperor  had  some  regard  for  the  law  of  God  and  the  truth ; 
now  I  perceive  that  these  weigh  but  little  with  him.     He  con- 
demned me  before  my  enemies  did.     Would  that  he  could  have 
shown  but  as  much  moderation  as  the  heathen  Pilate,  who,  after 
hearing  the  accusation,  said,  ^I  find  no  fault  in  this  man,'  or 
would  that  he  had  said,  at  the  least,  I  have  given  him  a  safe 
conduct,   and  if  he  refuses   to  submit  to  the  decision  of  the 
council,  I  will  send  him  back  with  your  sentence  and  the  evi- 
dence against  him  to  the  king  of  Bohemia,  to  be  finally  dealt 
with  by  him  and  his  clergy."^     In  general  it  was  a  great  mistake 
in  Huss  if  he  supposed  that  he  should  find  in  the  princes  of  his 
time,  who  really  had  nothing  but  their  own  political  interests  in 
view,  allies  with  himself  against  the  hierarchy  and  for  the  refor- 
mation of  the  church.     He  sees  a  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of 
Revelation,  that  the  kings  would  commit  fornication  with  the 
great  whore  of  Babylon,  the  corrupt  church ;  for  they  had  fiillen 
away  from  Christ's  truth,  and  embraced  the  lies  of  antichrist, 
yielding  to  seduction,  or  to  fear,  or  induced  by  the  hope  of  an 
alliance,  and  of  obtaining  the  power  of  this  world.* 

Among  the  steps  which  were  now  taken  with  a  view  to  per- 
suade Huss  to  recant,  the  most  worthy  of  notice  are  those  of  an 
unknown  fi'iend,  perhaps  the  person  referred  to  by  Huss  as  one 
of  the  only  two  individuals  fkvourably  disposed  to  him  at  the 
council.*     We  may  conjecture  that  he  was  one  of  those  monks, 

1  Ibid.  fol.  64,  2 ;  ep.  21.  2  Ibid.  fol.  6S,  2 ;  tp.  33, 

8  Ibid.  fol.  69,  1 ;  ep.  34.  4  Ibid.  fol.  64,  2 ;  op.  22. 

S  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  person  here  mentioned  was  a  cardinal,  though 
the  way  in  which  he  speaks  to  Huss  would  by  no  means  favour  an/such  conjecture. 
Some  readers  finding  in  the  letters  of  Huss,  which  we  have  already  quoted,  a  person 
mentioned  by  the  name  of  John  Cardinalis,  whom  Huss  warned  against  speaking  so 
freely,  and  not  recollecting  that  John  Cardinalis,  of  Reinstein,  of  whom  we  have  so 
often  spoken,  were  led  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  a  cardinal  by  the  name  of 
John  was  hero  intended ;  and  thus  concluded,  that  Cardinal  John,  of  Brogny, 
bishop  of  Ostia,  commonly  called  Johannes  Ostionsis,   was  the  individual  referred 
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the  so-called  firiends  of  God,  who,  like  Tauler's  Staupitz,  had  in 
the  solitude  of  their  convents  been  led,  through  many  conflicts 
of  soul  and  inward  experiences,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  great 
cardinal  truth  of  the  gospel,  and  to  repose  their  trust  in  Christ 
alone  as  their  Saviour ;  although  at  the  same  time  they  still  clung 
fast,  as  did  Luther  also  at  the  beginning,  to  the  whole  ancient 
church  system,  which  itself  became  transfigured  to  their  eyes,  as 
viewed  from  that  central  point  of  their  whole  Christian  life.  It 
was  a  principle  with  these  men,  never  to  assume  the  position  ot 
polemics,  but  rather  to  work  positively  in  preparing  the  way  for 
the  regeneration  of  the  church,  whose  corruptions  they  deeply 
felt,  by  beginning  at  the  very  centre  of  Christianity.  A  person 
of  this  character  would  be  a  close  and  attentive  observer  of  Huss, 
and  would  recognize  in  him  a  kindred  spirit.  He  would  only  be 
inclined  to  disapprove  of  his  too  polemical  and  violent  bent  to 
reform,  and  lament  that  he  should  sacrifice  himself  by  giving 
way  to  this,  instead  of  preserving  his  life  for  the  kingdom  of  God 
by  accommodating  himself  to  things  as  they  were,  and  remaining 
within  the  church  as  salt  wherewith  it  might  be  seasoned.  Con- 
formably to  the  principle  so  often  to  be  met  with  amongst  the 
mystics,  the  principle  of  monkish  obedience,  this  pious  man  may 
have  thought  that  Huss  would  do  well  to  submit  to  the  decision 
of  his  superiors  at  the  council,  as  the  organs  of  God,  thus  sacri-* 
ficing  his  own  self-will  and  recognizing  a  lesson  from  God,  teach- 
ing him  to  observe  greater  moderation  and  prudence  in  his 
future  labours  for  the  promotion  of  reform.  The  great  confi- 
dence with  which  he  seems  to  have  reckoned  that  if  Huss  would 
accept  the  form  of  recantation  which  he  proposed  to  him,  his 
afiair  might  still  be  adjusted,  would  perhaps  warrant  us  to  con- 
clude that  he  did  not  act  solely  on  his  own  responsibility,  but 
could  rely  on  the  concurrence  of  more  powerfhl  individuals. 
Now  if  we  place  this  in  connection  with  the  foct  that  Cardinal 
Zabarella  had  promised  Huss  a  form  of  recantation  by  which 
his  conscience  would  be  left  undisturbed,  it  will  appear  not  at 
all  improbable,  that  the  person  of  whom  we  are  speaking  stood 
somehow  connected  with  this  cardinal,  and  had  arranged  the 

to.  Lenfaut,  in  the  History  of  the  council  of  Constance,  was  the  first  to  correct  this 
mistake.  • 
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whole  matter  with  him.    Perhaps,  as  we  might  conjecture  firom 
the  tone  in  which  he  speaks,  he  was  himself  the  abbot  of  some 
convent.     The  recantation  which  this  unknown  individual  pro- 
posed to  Huss,  was  to  this  effect :  ^  Besides  the  protestations 
made  before  by  me,  and  which  I  hereby  renew,  I  protest  more- 
over that  though  a  great  deal  has  been  charged  against  me  which 
never  entered  my  thoughts,  yet  I  submit  in  all  that  has  been 
charged  against  me,  or  objected  to  me,  or  extracted  fix>m  my 
books,  or  even  uttered  against  me  by  witnesses,  humbly  to  the 
merdiul  direction,  determination,  and  correction  of  the  council, 
and  agree  to  abjure,  to  recant,  to  submit  to  such  merciful  penance 
as  may  be  imposed  upon  me,  and  to  do  all  that  the  council  may, 
in  its  goodness,  see  fit  to  determine  for  my  salvation,  commend- 
ing myself  with  all  submission  to  its  mercy."     This  recantation 
being  laid  before  him,  Huss  replied  :   ^^  May  the   Almighty 
Father,  the  most  wi^se  and  gracious  God,  bestow  on  my  father 
who  is  so  kind  to  me,  for  Christ's  sake,  the  eternal   life  of 
glory !  I  am  very  grateful  ^ — ^he  writes — "  most  reverend  father, 
for  your  paternal  goodness.      I  do  not  venture  to  submit  to  the 
council,  in  the  form  which  has  been  laid  before  me;  first,  because 
I  should  have  to  condemn  many  truths  which  they,  as  T  have 
heard  from  themselves,  call  scandalous ;  next,  because  I  should 
perjure  myself  by  such  abjuration,  since  I  should  have  to  declare 
myself  guilty  of  those  errors,  and  thus  give  great  scandal,  to  the 
people  of  God,  who  have  heard  the  contrary  fix)m  me  in  my 
preaching.     If  then  that  Eleazar,  of  whom  it  is  written  in  the 
Books  of  the  Maccabees  that  he  would  not  falsely  confess  that 
he  had  eaten  flesh  forbidden  by  the  law,  lest  he  might  act  against 
God,  and  leave  a  bad  example  to  those  who  should  come  after 
him,  how  should  I,  though  an  unworthy  priest  of  the  new  law, 
through  fear  of  a  punishment  which  will  soon  be  over,  think  of 
transgressing  the  law  of  God  with  a  more  grievous  sin,  first  by 
departing  fix>m  the  truth;  secondly,  by  incurring  the  guilt  of 
peijury ;  and  thirdly,  by  giving  scandal  to  my  neighbour  T     It 
would  be  far  better  for  me  to  die  than,  in  seeking  to  escape  a 
momentary  punishment,  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Gt)d,  and  per- 
haps afterwsurds  into  eternal  fire  and  eternal  shame.     And  since 
I  have  appealed  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  almighty  and 
most  wise  judge,  committing  into  his  hands  his  own  cause,  I 
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therefore  abide  his  sentence  and  his  most  holy  decision^  knowing 
that  he  will  not  judge  by  false  evidence  and  fallible  councils^ 
but  according  to  the  truths  and  to  every  man's  just  deserts."  His 
unknown  friend,  however,  was  not  to  be  repelled  by  this  lan- 
guage, but  repUed  to  the  letter  of  Huss,  bringing  the  matter 
once  more  directly  home  to  his  heart.  First — he  writes  to  him 
— ^let  it  not  trouble  you,  my  dearest  brothety  that  you  con- 
demn truths,  since  it  is  not  you  that  condemn  them,  but  those 
who  are  your  superiors,  and  for  the  present  also  mine.  Give 
heed  to  that  word.  Lean  not  to  thine  own  understanding  (Prov. 
iii.  5).  For  there  are  many  persons  of  knowledge  and  con- 
science at  the  council.  My  son,  receive  the  law  of  thy  mother. 
This,  in  relation  to  the  first  point.  Next,  as  regards  the  second, 
the  breaking  of  your  oath  ;  even  if  that  perjury  were  really 
a  peijury,  still  the  guilt  of  it  would  not  fell  on  you,  but  on 
those  who  require  the  oath.  Next,  there  are  no  heresies,  so  far  as 
you  are  concerned,  when  the  obstinacy  is  removed.  Augustin,  Ori- 
gen,  and  the  Master  of  Sentences  committeil  errors,  and  rejoiced 
to  be  set  right  again.  I  have  often  supposed  that  I  understood 
a  thing  accurately,  and  yet  was  mistaken;  when  corrected,  I 
have  turned  about  cheerfully.  I  write  with  brevity,  because  I 
write  to  one  who  understands.  You  will  not  depart  fix)m  the 
truth,  but  come  nearer  to  the  truth.  You  will  not  commit  a  per- 
jury, but  better  the  matter ;  you  will  occasion  no  scandal,  but 
edify.  Eleazar  was  a  glorious  Jew ;  still  more  glorious  was  the 
Jewess  with  the  seven  sons  and  eight  martyrs  (2  Mace.  vii.). 
Paul  was  let  down  in  a  basket  that  he  might  advance  the  better 
cause.  The  judge  to  whom  you  appeal,  the  Lord  Jesu^,  will 
release  you  firom  your  appeal  in  consideration  that  contentions  are 
still  due  from  you  to  the  faith  for  Christ.^  To  these  representations 
Huss  replied :  ^^  AH  this  the  council  has  ofien  required  of  me. 

1  Judex  appellationis  Testne  dominus  Jesus  det  Tobis  apostolis,  et  sunt  u :  Adhuc 
debentur  tibi  pro  fide  Christi  certamlna.  The  term  **  apostolu  "  is  here  used  in  the 
sense  of  the  later  judicial  Greek  and  Latin — a  document  bj  which  a  court  dismissed 
a  person  from  its  own  jurisdiction,  and  granted  him  liberty  to  betake  himself  to 
another,  allowed  him  a  release  from  his  appeal.  Now,  this  document  is  represented 
as  implied  in  the  cited  words :  Huss  is  reserred  for  further  contests  in  behalf  of  the. 
faith.  The  writer,  therefore,  recognized  the  cause  for  which  Huss  contended  as 
that  of  the  faith,  and  placed  hopes  upon  him,  in  case  he  should  preserre  his  life,  that 
he  would  still  farther  promote  the  cause  of  the  faith  in  fighting  against  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  world. 
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But  asi  it  is  implied  in  it  all  that  I  recant,  abjure,  and  submit  to 
a  penance,  which  would  oblige  me  to  deny  many  truths ;  next, 
as  it  would  be  a  perjury  to  abjure  errors  falsely  imputed  to  me ; 
then,  as  I  should  by  so  doing  give  occasion  of  offence  to  many  of 
Grod's  people  to  whom  I  have  preached ;  therefore  it  were  better 
for  me  that  a  millstone  were  hung  about  my  neck,  and  that  I 
should  be  cast  into  the  midst  of  the  sea ;  and  fourthly,  if  I  com- 
plied to  escape  a  brief  punishment  and  shame,  I  should  fall  into 
the  greatest  punishment  and  shame,  if  I  did  not  before  ray  death 
feel  the  most  poignant  remorse  for  what  I  had  done.  The  seven 
martyrs,  therefore,  belonging  to  the  times  of  the  Maccabees, 
come  up  before  me  to  confirm  me,  who  chose  rather  to  be  cut  in 
pieces  than  to  eat  flesh  contrary  to  the  word  of  Grod.  That 
Eleazar,  too,  comes  up  before  me,  who  would  not  even  say  that 
he  had  eaten  that  which  was  forbidden  by  the  law,  lest  he  should 
leave  a  bad  example  to  those  who  came  after  him,  but  chose 
rather  to  perish  as  a  martyr.  How  should  I  then,  who  have  be- 
fore my  eyes  all  those  examples,  and  many  holy  men  and  women 
of  the  new  covenant,  who  have  surrendered  themselves  to  mar- 
tyrdom rather  than  consent  to  sin,  I  who  have  for  so  many 
years  preached  of  patience  and  fortitude,  how  should  I  fall  into 
many  falsehoods  and  peijury  and  give  scandal  to  many  sons  of 
God  f  Far,  very  far,  be  it  from  me  to  do  any  such  thing ; 
because  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  will  most  abundantly  reward  me, 
since  he  now  gives  me  the  help  of  patience.^ 

Huss  was  visited  in  his  prison  by  several  members  of  the 
council,  both  strangers  and  acquaintances,  who  sought  to  per- 
suade him  to  recant  in  order  to  save  his  life.  A  doctor  who 
visited  him  laboured  to  convince  him  that  he  would  be  innocent 
of  all  guilt  if  he  submitted  blindly  to  the  decision  of  the  council. 
He  added :  "  If  the  council  declared  that  thou  hadst  but  one 
eye,  when  thou  hast  two  eyes,  thou  wouldst  still  be  bound  to 
submit  to  their  decision."  Huss  replied :  "  Though  the  whole 
world  should  tell  me  this,  yet  I  could  not  admit  it  so  long  as  I 

1  [la  the  Latin  text  which,  as  we  hare  often  seen,  is  extremely  incorrect,  quia 
stands  here,  which  Neander  translates  without  taking  care  to  get  rid  of  the  result- 
ing anacoluthon.  But,  perhaps,  it  would  be  better  read  j>r»mo,  and  then  let  secundo, 
tertio,  quarto,  foUow  in  their  order.    Editor.} 

2  0pp.  i.,  fol.  70;  ep.  38,  39,  40,  and  41. 
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have  my  reason^  as  I  now  exercise  it,  without  gainsaying  my 
conscience."  After  many  words  the  doctor  finally  gave  up  the 
point,  saying :  ^^  It  is  true,  I  have  not  chosen  a  good  example."^ 
Paletz  himselP  said  to  Huss  that  he  ought  not  to  dread  the 
shame  of  recantation,  but  to  look  simply  at  the  good  which 
would  come  out  of  it.  Huss  replied  :  "  It  is  a  greater  shame 
to  be  condemned  and  to  be  burned,  than  to  recant ;  how  should 
I,  then,  dread  the  shame  f  But  give  me  your  opinion ;  what 
would  you  do,  if  errors  were  ascribed  to  you  which  you  had 
never  taught  t  Would  you  consent  to  abjure  them  I"  Paletz 
replied :  "  It  is  an  awkward  thing."  And  he  began  to  weep.' 
Several  who  visited  Huss  endeavoured  to  convince  him  also  on 
the  ground  of  that  monkish  notion  of  humility,  that  he  ought  to 
feel  no  scruples  about  abjuring  even  what  he  had  never  taught, 
when  it  was  required  of  him  by  the  council ;  by  so  doing  he 
would  not  be  guilty  of  a  lie ;  it  would  be  but  an  act  of  submis- 
sion to  higher  authority,  an  act  of  humiUty.  Examples  were 
cited  of  persons  who,  from  humility,  confessed  themselves  guilty 
of  crimes  they  had  never  committed ;  such  cases  occurring  in  the 
histories  of  the  ancient  monks.  An  Englishman  mentioned  the 
example  of  persons  in  England  suspected  of  Wicklifitism,  among 
whom  were  several  very  worthy  men,  who  all  at  the  command  of 
the  bishop  of  Canterbury  abjured  the  Wicklifite  errors.  But  all 
this  was  quite  at  variance  with  that  strict  regard  to  truth  which 
was  a  ruling  principle  with  Huss.* 

From  his  cell,  Huss  had  contemplated  the  course  of  action 
pursued  by  the  council.  It  could  scarcely  fail  to  make  a  great 
impression  on  his  mind  to  see  the  pope,  for  whose  authority  men 
were  so  zealous,  the  man  who  had  occasioned  his  imprisonment, 
afterwards  deposed  himself  by  the  council,  charged  with  the 
most  atrocious  crimes,  and  closely  confined  in  the  castle  of  Got- 
tleben,  which  Huss  had  left.  He  recognised  in  all  this  a  judg- 
ment of  iGrod,  and  could  bring  it  in  e%ddence  against  those  advo- 
cates of  papal  absolutism,  who  accused  him  of  high  treason 
against  the  pope's  authority.     He  writes:*  "They  have  coii- 

1  Ibid.  fol.  68,  I ;  ep.  32. 

3  Huss  relates  this  in  a  letter  of  the  23d  of  June. 

3  Ibid.  fol.  67, 1 ;  ep.  80.  4  Ibid.  fol.  67,  2 ;  ep.  31. 

5  On  the  24th  June,  Mikowic,  Letter  6. 
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demned  their  own  head ;  what  now  can  those  men  have  to  say, 
who  hold  the  pope  to  be  God  on  earthy  and  maintain  that  he 
cannot  sin,  cannot  practise  simony  T  that  he  is  the  head  of  the 
collective  holy  church,  which  he  governs  extraordinarily  well! 
who  say,  he  is  the  head  of  the  holy  church,  which  he  spiritually 
nourishes ;  he  is  the  fountain  out  of  which  flows  all  power  and 
goodness ;  he  is  the  sun  of  the  church  ;  he  is  the  spotless  asy- 
lum, and  that  to  him  every  Christian  must  betake  himself  for 
refuge?     Now" — says  he— "this  head  is  cut  off,  the  earthly 
god  is  in  chains,  accused  of  sin,  the  fountain  is  dried  up,  the  sun 
is  eclipsed,  the  heart  torn  out^  the  asylum  has  fled  from  Con- 
stance, so  that  nobody  can  take  refuge  in  him.   His  own  council 
has  accused  him  of  heresy,  because  he  made  sale  of  indulgences, 
bishoprics,  and  other  benefices;  and  those  very  persons  hav6 
condemned  him,  of  whom  many  bought  their  places  of  him, 
while  many  others  push  the  same  trade  among  themselves.     He 
expresses  his  indignation  that  the  pope  should  be  condemned  on 
account  of  simony  by  prelates,  who,  afler  their  own  fisishion, 
practised  the  same  iniquity.      If  Christ  should   address  this 
council  as  he  did  those  who  asked  him  to  condemn  the  woman 
taken  in  adultery, — he  that  is  without  sin  among  you  let  him 
cast  the  first  stone  at  the  pope,  they  would  go  out  one  after 
another.      Wherefore  did  they  kneel  before  the  pope — ^ki3s  his 
feet,  and  call  him  most  holy  father,  when  they  knew  him  to  be 
guilty  of  a  most  atrocious  crime  ?     Wherefore  did  the  cardinals 
choose  for  a  pope  one  who  was  the  murderer  of  his  predecessor  T" 
Thus  he  writes  in  another  letter :  "  Now  you  may  understand 
what  the  life  of  the  clergy  is  who  say  they  are  true  representa- 
tives of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  who  call  themselves  the  most 
holy  church,  the  most  infallible  council;    and  yet  this  same 
council  has  been  in   error;   it  has    first  honoured  John  the 
Twenty-third  with  bowed  knee,  and  called  him  Most  Holyt 
while  yet  they  knew  that  he  was  a  shameful  murderer,  and 
guilty  of  other  crimes  besides,  as  they  themselves  afterwards 
declared  when  they  condemned  him  ?^^    In  the  abominations  o( 
the  secularized  church,  Huss  sees  folfiUed  already,  as  Janowhad 
done,  the  predictions  of  Christ  regarding  the  abomination  in 

lOpp.  i.  fol.  63,2;  op.  19. 
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the  holy  place  according  to  Daniel.  He  writes  to  the  Bohe- 
mians, that  they  should  not  allow  themselves  to  be  terrified 
by  the  comicil  of  Constance ;  they  would  never  go  to  Bohemia ; 
many  of  the  council  would  die  before  they  could  force  the 
delivering  up  of  the  books  of  Huss  in  Bohemia.  These  books, 
like  storiks,  would  fly  in  all  directions,  from  tlie  council, dispersing 
into  all  quarters  of  the  world ;  and  when  winter  came,  they  would 
perceive  what  they  had  effected  in  the  summer.  Huss  supposed 
that  he  had  received  many  prophetic  intimations  in  his  dreams. 
"  Know" — ^he  writes  to  his  friends — "  that  I  have  had  great  con- 
flicts in  my  dreams.  I  dreamed  beforehand  of  the  flight  of  the 
pope.  And  after  relating  it,  Chlum  said  to  me  in  my  dream,  *The 
pope  will  also  return.'  Then  I  dreamt  of  the  imprisonment  of 
Jerome,  though  not  literally  acccnrding  to  the  fact.  All  the  dif- 
ferent prisons  to  which  I  have  been  conveyed  have  been  repre- 
sented beforehand  tome  in  my  dreams.  There  have  often  appeared 
to  me  serpents,  with  heads  also  on  their  tails ;  but  they  have  never 
been  able  to  bite  me.  I  do  not  write  this  because  I  believe  my- 
self a  prophet,  or  wirii  to  exalt  myself,  but  to  let  you  know  that 
I  have  bad  temptations  both  of  body  and  soul,  and  the  greatest 
fear  lest  I  might  transgress  the  commandment  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ."^  Huss  proved  himself  to  be  a  genuine  Christian  martyr 
in  the  succession  of  Christ ;  for  it  was  not  with  stoical  apathy, 
not  in  the  intoxication  of  fanaticism  that  renders  obtuse  the 
natural  feelings  <^  humanity,  but  with  entire  self-possession,  in 
the  undisturbed  and  full  feeling  of  human  weaknesses,  contend 
ing  with  and  conquering  them  by  the  power  of  faith,  that  he  'gave 
his  life  as  an  offering  to  God.  This  picture  Huss  exhibits  to  us  in 
that  noble  letter  which  he  wrote  on  holy  eve  before  the  festival 
of  John  the  Baptist,  when  he  says :  ^^  Much  consoles  me  that 
wotd  of  our  Saviour,  ^  Blessed  be  ye  when  men  shall  hate  you, 
and  when  they  shall  separate  you  from  their  company,  and  shall 
reproach  you,  and  cast  out  your  name  as  evil,  for  the  Son  of 
man's  sake.  Bejoice  ye  in  that  day,  and  leap  for  joy  ;  for  be- 
hold your  reward  is  great  in  heaven,'  Luke  vi.  22,  *23.  A  good 
consolation ;  nay,  the  best  consolation ;  difficult,  however,  if  not 
to  understand,  yet  perfectly  to  Ailfil,  to  rejoice  amid  those  suflbr- 

1  Ibid.fol.68,2;ep.  83. 
VOL.  IX.  2  I 
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ings.  This  rale  James  observes,  who  says,  My  beloved  brethren , 
count  it  all  joy,  when  ye  fall  into  divers  temptations,  knowin^^ 
this,  that  the  trying  of  yonr  faith,  if  it  is  good,  worketh  patience^ 
James  i.  2,  3.     Assuredly  is  it  a  hard  thing  to  rejoice  without 
perturbation,  and  in  all  these  manifold -temptations  to  find  no- 
thing but  pure  joy.     Easy  it  is  to  say  this,  and  to  expound  it, 
but  hard  to  fulfil  it  in  very  deed.    For  even  the  most  patient 
and  steadfast  warrior,  who  knew  that  he  should  rise  on  the  third 
day,  who  by  his  death  conquered  his  enemies,  and  redeemed  his 
chosen  firom  perdition,  was  after  the  Last  Supper  troubled  in 
spirit,  and  said.  My  soul  is  troubled  even  unto  death ;  as  also  the 
Gospel  relates,  that  he  began  to  tremble  and  was  troubled ;  nay, 
in  his  conflict  he  had  to  be  supported  by  an  angel,  and  he  sweat 
as  It  were  great  drops  of  blood  falling  down  to  the  ground ;  but 
he  who  was  in  such  trouble  said  to  his  disciples.  Let  not  your 
heart  be  troubled,  and  fear  not  the  cruelty  of  those  that  rage 
against  you,  because  ye  shall  ever  have  me  with  you  to  enable 
you  to  overcome  the  cruelty  of  your  tormentors.     Hence  his 
soldiers,  looking  to  him  as  their  king  and  leader,  endured  great 
conflicts,  went  through  fire  and  water,  and  were  delivered.   And 
they  received  fix)m  the  Lord  the  crown  of  which  James  speaks, 
i.  12.    That  crown  will  Grod  bestow  on  me  and  you,  as  I  confi- 
dently hope,  ye  zealous  combatants  for  the  truth,  with  all  who 
truly  and  perseveringly  love  our  Lord  Christ,  who  suffered  for 
us,  leaving  behind  an  example  that  we  should  follow  in  his  steps. 
It  was  necessary  that  he  should  suffer,  as  he  tells  us  himself; 
and  we  must  suffer,  that  so  the  members  may  suffer  with  the 
head ;  for  so  he  says.  Whoever  would  follow  me,  let  him  deny 
himself  and  take  up  his  cross  and  follow  me.    O  most  fiuthfiil 
Christ,  draw  us  weak  ones  after  thee ;  for  we  cannot  follow  thee, 
if  thou  dost  not  draw  us.     Give  us  a  strong  mind,  that  it  may  be 
prepared  and  ready.    And  if  the  flesh  is  weak,  let  thy  grace  suc- 
cour us  beforehand,  and  accompany  us,  for  without  thee  we  can 
do  nothing ;  and  least  of  all  can  we  foce  a  cruel  death.     Give  us 
a  ready  and  willing  spirit,  an  undaimted  heart,  the  right  faith,  a 
firm  hope,  and  perfect  loVe,  that  patiently  and  with  joy  we  may 
for  thy  sake  give  up  our  life."     He  subscribes  this  letter  as  fol- 
lows :  ^^  Written  in  chains,  on  the  vigils  of  St  John,  who,  because 
he  rebuked  wickedness,  was  beheaded  in  prison.     May  he  pray 
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for  118  to  the  Lord  Jesas  Christ  I"'  Hoss  requested  permission 
before  his  death  to  confess  himself^  and  at  first  chose  his  most 
violent  opponent^  Paletz.  He  had  so  far  overcome  every  feeling 
of  indignation  and  revenge,  as  to  be  willing  to  confess  to  him. 
He  b^ged  the  commissioners  to  grant  him  Paletz,  or  some 
other  one.  They  sent  him  a  doctor  of  theology,  who  was  a 
monk.  This  person  heard  the  confession  of  Huss,  and  spoke  to 
him  kindly  and  piously,  as  Huss  relates.  He  counselled  him  as 
the  others  had  done,  to  recant ;  he  did  not  make  it  however  a 
condition  of  absolution,  but  gave  him  the  latter  without  it.  This 
is  worthy  of  notice,  since  Huss,  if  he  did  not  recant,  if  the  ban 
under  which  he  had  lain  was  not  removed,  being  still  an  obstinate 
heretic,  could  not  properly  obtain  absolution.  We  may  conclude 
therefore,  with  some  probability,  that  this  monk  too,  like  the 
above  mentioned  unknown  firiend,  belonged  to  the  number  of 
those  whose  judgment  of  Huss  differed  from  that  of  the  council.* 
In  the  prospect  of  death  Huss  expressed  the  pain  he  felt  at  not 
having  succeeded  in  bringing  together  his  beloved  Bohemian 
nation  under  a  common  Christian  and  national  interest,  at  being 
forced  into  a  controversy  on  that  subject  with  those  who  were  his 
dearest  friends.  Accordingly  he  writes'  to  the  masters  and 
bachelors  and  students  of  ijie  Prague  university.  I  admonish 
you  in  the  most  gracious  Jesus,  that  you  mutually  love  one 
another,  lay  aside  divisions  and  seek  before  all  things  the  gloiy 
of  God,  remembering  me,  how  I  ever  had  in  view  the  advance- 
ment of  the  university  for  the  glory  of  God,  how  much  I  was 
troubled  at  your  dissensions  and  your  false  steps,  how  I  strove  to 
knit  together  our  excellent  nation  in  unity.  And  behold  how 
this  nation  in  some  of  those,  who  were  dearest  to  me,  for  whom 
I  would  willingly  have  sacrificed  my  life,  has  become  bitter  to 
me  by  the  shame  it  has  brought  on  me  and  by  their  calumnies,  and 
at  length  they  bring  me  to  a  bitter  death.  May  the  Almighty 
God  forgive  them,  because  they  knew  not  what  they  did.  For 
the  rest,  stand  fast  in  the  truth  ye  have  known,  which  will 
triumph  over  all  and  is  mighty  through  eternity.***  When 
Paletz  last  visited  Huss,  and  the  latter  besought  his  forgiveness 
for  any  abusive  or  scornful  language  which  he  might  have  used 

I  lUd.  fol.  67, 1  et  8 ;  ep.  30.  3  Ibid.  fol.  67,  2 ;  ep.  31. 

S  On  the  27tli  Jane.  «  Ibid.  fol.  63,  I ;  ep.  13. 
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towards  him,  particularly  for  his  language  in  the  tract  written 
against  him,  where  he  had  styled  him  the  "  Fictor,  **  the  har- 
dened man  was  moved  to  tears ;  hut  he  always  firmly  held  that 
much  evil  had  beep  wrought  in  Bohemia  by  Huss  and  his 
adherents.^ 

It  characterizes  Huss  that  in  spite  (rfthe  weighty  cares  and  inte- 
rests of  a  general  nature  that  occupied  his  mind,  and  in  the  midst 
of  his  own  personal  sufferings  and  conflicts,  he  still  preserved  in  his 
heart  the  tenderest  regard  for  his  fiiends  who  were  to  survive  him, 
foUowingin  this  respect  also  the  pattern  of  his  Saviour,  who  showed 
forth  his  love  to  his  own  even  unto  death.     In  one  of  his  last  let- 
ters,^ he  expresses  to  the  knight  of  Chulm  his  delight  at  learning 
that  he  meant  to  renounce  the  vanities  and  toilsome  service  of  the 
world,  and  retiring  to  his  estate,  devote  himself  wholly  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whose  service  was  perfect  firee- 
dom.  In  like  manner  he  expresses  joy  at  learning  that  the  knight 
Wenceslaus  of  Duba  had  resolved  to  retire  from  the  world  and  to 
marry.      "  It  is  even  time  for  him,"  he  writes,  "  to  take  a  new 
course;  for  he  has  already  made  journeys  enough  throuf;h  this 
kingdom  and  that,  jousting  in  tournaments,  wearing  out  his 
body,  squandering  his  money  and  doing  injury  to  his  soul.      It 
only  remains  for  him  therefore  to  renounce  all  these  thinj;^  and 
remaining  quietly  at  home,  with  his  wife,  serve  Ood,  with  bis 
own  domestics  around  him.     Far  better  will  it  be  thus  to  serve 
God,  without  cares,  without  participation  in  the  sins  of  the 
world,  in  good  peace  and  with  a  tranquil  heart,  than  to  be  dis- 
tracted with  cares  in  the  service  of  others,  and  that  too  at  the 
imminent  risk  of  his  salvation."    He  wrote  as  a  postscript :  "Tliis 
is  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  my  most  trusty  friend,  that  he  may 
read  it."*     He  writes  to  his  friend  Christann  :*  "  My  friend  and 
special  benefactor,  stand  fast  in  the  truth  of  Christ,  and  embrace 
the  cause  of  the  faithftil.    Fear  not,  because  the  Lord  will  shortly 
bestow  his  protection  and  increase  the  number  of  his  frdthftd.  Be 
gentle  to  the  poor  as  thou  ever  wast.      Chastity,  I  hope,  thou 
has  preserved;  covetousness  thou  hast  avoided,  and  continue  to 
avoid  it ;  and  for  thy  own  sake  do  not  hold  several  benefices  at 
once ;  ever  retain  thy  own  church,  that  the  faithftd  may  resort 

1  Ibid.  fol.  67,  2 ;  ep.  31.  2  On  the  29th  June,  iWd.  fol.  64,  2 ;  ep.  22. 

3  Ibid.  fol.  66, 1 ;  ep.  23.  4  See  abore,  page  421. 
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for  help  to  thee,  as  to  an  affectionate  &ther."  He  salutes  Jaco- 
bellos  and  all  the  friends  of  the  trnth.  The  letter  is  subscribed  : 
**  Written  in  prison,  awaiting  my  execution  at  the  stake.'*^  Last 
of  all,  he  addressed,  while  still  in  the  immediate  expectation  of 
death,  a  letter  to  his  friends  in  Prague,  with  his  farewell  saluta- 
tions and  commissions.  He  besought  them  that  for  his  sake, 
who  would  be  already  dead  as  to  the  body,  they  would  do  all  that 
lay  in  their  power  to  prevent  the  knight  of  Chlum  from  coming 
into  any  danger.  "  I  entreat  you,"  he  writes,"  that  you  would  live 
by  the  word  of  God,  that  you  would  obey  God  and  his  command- 
ments as  I  have  taught  you.  Express  to  the  king  my  thanks  for 
all  the  kindnesses  he  has  shown  me.  Greet  in  my  name  your 
families  and  your  friends,  each  and  all  of  whom  I  cannot  enume- 
rate. I  pray  to  God  for  you ;  do  you  pray  for  me?  To  Him 
we  shall  all  come,  since  he  gives  us  help.*'  Thus  wrote  Huss, 
probably  on  the  4th  of  July,  when  he  was  expecting  his  martyr- 
dom on  the  next  day.  He  added,  "  Already  I  trust  I  shall  suffer 
for  the  sake  of  the  word  of  God."  He  begged  his  friends  for 
God's  sake  not  to  suffer  that  any  cruelty  whatever  should  be 
practised  against  the  servants  and  the  saints  of  God.  In  a  post- 
script, he  sent  his  fur  cloak  as  a  token  of  remembrance  to  Peter 
of  Mladenowic.^ 

Thus  wrote  Huss  in  the  prospect  of  death,  for  already  was 
his  fate  decided  by  his  constant  refusal  to  recant.  On  the  1st 
of  July  an  official  deputation  of  the  council  led  by  John  ot 
Wallenrod,  Bishop  of  Biga,  appeared  before  Huss  and  invited 
him  once  more  to  recantation ;  when  he  declared  his  resolution 
in  writing,  as  he  had  already  declared  it  by  word  of  mouth  to 
individuals.  The  document  concluded  with  these  words :  "  Were 
it  possible  that  my  voice  could  now  reach  to  the  whole  world,  as 
each  one  of  my  sins  and  every  fidsehood  I  have  uttered  will,  on 
the  day  of  judgment,  be  made  known  before  all,  I  would  most 
joyfully  before  the  whole  world  recant  everything  false  and  erro- 
neous which  I  have  ever  had  it  in  my  thoughts  to  say,  or  have 
ever  said.  This  I  say  and  write  of  my  own  free  will."  On  the 
6th  of  July,  appeared  a  deputation  from  the  emperor,  consisting 

»  Ibid.  fol.  63,  i. ;  cp.  17.  2  ibid.  fol.  65, 1 ;  cp.  24. 
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of  four  prelates,  among  whom  were  the  cardinals  d'Aillj  and 
Zabarella,  accompanied  by  the  two  Bohemian  knights,  so  often 
mentioned;  and  Huss  was  led  oat  from  his  celL  Chlom  ad- 
dressed Hnss  in  these  words :  ^^  I  am  an  imlettered  man,  and  know 
not  how  to  advise  you,  who  are  a  teamed  man.  Yet  I  beseech  yon, 
if  you  are  conscious  of  any  error  in  that  which  has  been  publicly 
brought  against  you  by  the  council,  do  not  shrink  from  altering 
your  opinion  according  to  their  will ;  but  if  you  are  not,  I  shall 
not  lead  you  to  the  false  step  of  doing  aught  contrary  to  your 
conscience ;  I  much  rather  advise  you  to  su£fer  any  punishment 
sooner  than  deny  the  truth  of  which  you  are  wdl  assured.'' 
Huss  answered  weeping :  ^^  I  call  God  the  Almighty,  as  I  have 
often  done,  to  witness  that  from  my  heart  I  am  ready,  whenever 
the  council  teaches  me  anything  better  by  testimonies  from  Holy 
Scripture,  to  change  my  opinion  at  once  and  to  confess  publicly 
under  oath,  that  I  was  previously  in  an  error."  Thereupon  one 
of  the  bishops  standing  by  remarked  in  a  bitter  tone,  ^^  He  would 
never  be  so  arrogant  as  to  set  his  own  judgment  above  the  deci^ 
sioa  of  the  whole  council."  To  this  Huss  replied,  "  Nor  am  I 
of  any  other  mind ;  for  if  he  who  is  least  in  the  council  can  con- 
vict me  of  an  error,  I  will  gladly  do  all  that  the  council  requires 
of  me."  ^^  Mark,"  said  the  bishops  at  this,  ^^  how  obstinately  he 
clings  to  his  errors  I"  And  so  they  returned  back  to  the  emperor 
with  this  final  declaration  of  Huss. 

On  the  6th  of  July,  Huss  appeared  before  the  assembled 
council,  at  which  the  emperor  also  was  present,  seated  upon  his 
throne,  surrounded  by  the  princes,  and  with  the  insignia  of  tiie 
empire.  In  the  middle  of  the  hall  where  the  council  met,  stood  a 
sort  of  table,  and  near  it  a  wooden  frame  or  stand,  upon  which 
were  hung  the  priestly  vestments  which  Huss  was  to  put  on 
previous  to  his  degradation.  After  an  introductory  discourse  the 
process  was  read,  together  with  all  the  articles  of  complaint,  and 
from  the  whole  the  conclusion  was  drawn  that  Huss  was  a 
follower  of  Wicklif,  and  had  disseminated  Wicklifite  doctrines. 
Various  errors  and  heresies  were  ascribed  also  to  Huss  himself 
with  various  qualifications,  and  he  was  pronounced  an  obstinate, 
incorrigible  heretic.  One  of  the  points  here  specified  was  the 
appeal  of  Huss  to  Jesus  Christ,  which  was  characterised  as  an 
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overleainng  of  the  constitnt^  instances  of  ecclesiastical  courts, 
as  an  act  of  in&tnation,  and  a  contempt  of  church  jurisdiction.^ 
Uuss  attempted,  more  than  once,  to  interpose  a  yfdtd  in  defence 
of  himself  against  the  allegations ;  but  he  was  not  permitted  to 
proceed.     He  pled  once  more  for  liberty  to  vindicate  himself, 
lest  those  present  might  suppose  that  the  things  alleged  against 
him  were  true.    But  when  he  found  that  all  was  of  no  avail, 
fiilling  upon  his  knees,  he  commended  in  prayer  his  whole  cause 
to  Ood  and  to  Christ.    Though  commanded  to  be  silent,  he  felt 
impelled,  during  the  reading  of  the  process  against  him  and  the 
pronouncing  of  his  sentence,  occasionally  to  utter  a  word  in 
vindication  of  himself*    He  expressed  himself  with  great  presence 
of  mind,  uniting  confidence  with  humility.    Wlien  his  appeal  to 
Christ  was,  for  the  reasons  above  stated,  condemned  as  heretical, 
he  said :  "  O  Christ  I  whose  word  is,  by  this'^council,  publicly 
condemned,  I  appeal  to  thee  anew,  thou  who,  when  thou  wast  ill 
intreated  by  thine  enemies,  didst  appeal  to  thy  Father,  thy  cause 
thou  didst  commit  to  that  most  righteous  juc^  that  we,  follow- 
ing thy  example,  might,  when  oppressed  by  injustice,  take  refuge 
in  thee.^    When  it  was  objected  to  Huss  that  he  had  remained 
for  so  long  a  time  under  the  ban,  and  yet  held  mass,  he  told 
what  he  had  done  to  obtain  his  acquittal  and  the  removal  of  the 
ban,  and  concluded  by  stating  how  he  had  come  to  the  council 
of  his  own  accord  with  a  safe-conduct  from  the  emperor.    In 
saying  this,  he  turned  and  looked  the  emperor  full  in  the  face. 
The  latter  is  said  to  have  blushed.'    When  Huss  was  pronounced 
an  obstinate  heretic,  he  said :  ^<I  never  was  obstinate ;  but  as  I 
have  always  demanded,  up  to  this  hour,  so  now  I  ask  only  to  be 
informed  of  what  is  better  from  Holy  Scripture ;  and  I  confess 
that  so  earnestly  do  I  strive  afier  the  truth,  that  if  with  a  word 
I  could  destroy  the  errors  of  all  heretics,  there  is  no  peril  I  would 
not  willingly  incur  for  that  end."     When  his  books  were  con- 
demned, he  said :  ^^  Wherefore  condemn  ye  them,  when  you 
have  not  offered  a  single  argument  to  prove  that  they  are  at 

1  Cum  appellAtionem  ad  dominum  Jesnin  Chrittimi,  tanquam  ■upremum  judicem 
omiasis  eodesiasticia  mediis  interpotuit.    Histor.  Hntti,  opp.  i.  fol.  27, 2. 

3  This  it  to  stated  \^  V.  d.  Hardt,  iw.,  pag.  393 :  Haac  earn  loqneretur,  oouloi  in 
imperatorem  deftzot  habnit.  Ille  rero  ttatim  Tehementer  enibuit,  atqne  ejut  re- 
recundm  tinxerat  ora  rubor. 
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vmdance  with  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  with  the  articles  of  faith  t 
And  what  injustice  is  this,  diat  ye  condemn,  widi  the  rest  of  my 
books  written  in  the  Bohemian  tongue  !  books  that  ye  have  never 
seen,  much  less  read !"  At  times  he  prayed  with  his  eyes  fixed 
heavenward.  When  his  sentence  had  been  read  to  the  end, 
&lling  upon  his  knees,  he  said:  ^^Lcnrd  Jesus!  forgive  my 
enemies ;  as  thou  knowest  that  I  have  been  falsely  accused  by 
them,  and  that  they  have  used  against  me  false  testimony  and 
calumnies.  Forgive  them  for  the  sake  of  thy  great  mercy  T' 
These  words  were  received  with  laughter  by  many.  Next  fol- 
lowed his  degradation  from  the  spiritual  order,  which  was  per- 
formed by  seven  bishops  selected  for  this  purpose.  First,  he  was 
clad  with  the  priestly  vestments.  Through  the  whole  of  this 
transaction,  the  example  of  Christ  stood  distinctly  before  Uuss, 
whose  steps  he  was  conscious  of  following  in  all  the  insults  he 
had  to  endure.  In  this  sense  he  interpreted  maHy  parts  of  the 
proceeding.  Invested  with  the  priestly  robes,  he  was  called 
upon  once  more  by  the  bishops  to  show  some  regard  for  his 
honour  and  his  soul's  salvation,  and  recant.  Addressing  him- 
self with  tears  to  the  people  who  stood  around,  he  said :  ^^  These 
worshipful  bishops  require  it  of  me  to  confess  before  you  all  that 
I  have  erred.  If  this  thing  were  of  such  a  nature  that  it  could 
be  done  so  as  to  involve  only  the  disgrace  of  a  single  individual, 
they  would  more  easily  persuade  me  to  it  But  I  now  stand 
before  the  eyes  of  my  God,  without  dishonouring  whom,  as  well 
as  meeting  the  condemnation  of  my  own  conscience,  I  cannot  do 
this.  For  I  know  that  I  have  never  taught  anything  of  the  kind 
that  I  have  been  falsely  accused  of  teaching ;  but  have  always 
thought,  written,  and  taught  the  contrary.  With  what  fiace 
could  I  look  to  heaven,  with  what  brow  could  I  meet  those  who 
have  heard  my  teaching,  of  whom  the  number  is  great,  if  by  my 
fault  it  should  happen  that  what  hitherto  they  were  most  certainly 
assured  of  through  me,  should  be  made  uncertain  to  themt 
Should  I  by  my  example  destroy  the  peace  of  so  many  souls 
whom  I  have  made  familiar  with  the  most  settled  testimonies 
of  Scripture,  and  with  the  purest  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and 
thereby  fortified  against  all  the  assaults  of  Satan  ?  Far  be  it 
from  me  that  I  should  value  this  my  mortal  body  more  highly 
than  tlie  salvation  of  those  souls."     This,  too,  which  was  now 
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spoken  by  him,  was  construed  as  a  proof  of  his  obstinacy  in  his 
heresies.    The  several  articles  of  his  dress  were  then  removed, 
piece  by  piece,  with  set  forms  of  expression.     When  the  cup  of 
the  eucharist  was  taken  from  his  hands,  with  the  words :  ^^  We 
take  from  thee,  condemned  Judas,  the  cup  of  salvation,^  he 
answered :  ^^  But  I  trust  in  Gt>d,  my  Father,  the  Almighty,  and 
my  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  for  whose  name  I  bear  this,  that  he  will 
not  take  from  me  the  cup  of  his  salvation ;  and  I  have  a  firm 
hope  that  I  shall  yet  drink  of  it  to-day  in  his  kingdom."    A 
dispute  having  arisen  about  the  mode  of  removing  his  tonsure, 
Huss  said  to  the  emperor :  ^^  1  am  surprised  when  all  are  alike 
cruel,  they  cannot  agree  among  themselves  about  the  mode  of 
cruelty."     A  cap  painted  over  with  devils  was  then  placed  on 
his  head,  with  the  inscription  :  ^  arch-heretic."     But  he  said : 
<^  My  Lard  Jesus  Christ  wore,  on  my  account,  a  crown  of  thorns ; 
why  should  not  I  be  willing,  for  his  sake,  to  wear  this  easier 
though  shameftd  badge.    I  will  do  it,  and  gladly."     When  this 
was  done,  the  bishops  said :  ^^  Now  we  give  over  thy  soul  to  the 
deviL"   "  But  I" — said  Huss,  raising  his  qres  to  heaven — "  com- 
mend into  thy  hands,  Jesus  Christ,  my  soul,  by  thee  redeemed." 
Huss,  cast  fo^h  from  the  church,  was  now  delivered  over  to  the 
secular  arm.    The  emperor  then  commanded  Duke  Louis  of 
Bavaria  to  consign  Huss  to  the  executioners  of  justice.     When, 
on  being  led  away  by  them,  he  beheld  his  books  burning  before 
the  doors  of  the  church,  he  smiled*   He  bade  all  whom  he  passed 
not  to  believe  that  he  was  about  to  die  for  the  sake  of  some  erro- 
neous doctrine,  but  that  it  was  only  through  the  hatred  and  malice 
of  his  adversaries,  who  had  brou^t  against  him  false  accusations. 
On  arriving  at  the  place  of  execution,  Huss  fell  upon  his  knees 
and  prayed,  in  the  words  of  a  few  psalms,  particularly  the  fifty- 
first  and  thirty-first.     He  was  heard  often  to  repeat  the  words : 
^  Into  thy  hands.  Lord,  I  commit  my  spfarit."      When  laymen, 
standing  by,  heard  this,  they  said :  ^  What  he  may  have  done 
before,  we  know  not ;  but  now  we  see  and  hear  him  pray  and 
speak  most  devoutly  V*    When  compelled  to  rise  fit»m  his  knees, 
he  said :  ^^  Lord  Jesus  Christ  I  stand  by  me,  that  by  thy  help  I 
may  be  enabled,  with  a  strong  and  steadfast  soul,  to  endure  this 
cruel  and  shameful  death,  to  which  I  have  been  condemned  on 
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account  of  the  preaching  of  the  holy  gospel  and  thy  word." 
Hoss  then  permitted  his  first  prison-keepers  to  come  near  him, 
and  said  to  them  in  the  German  language :  *^  I  thank  you,  my 
dearest  brethren,  for  all  the  kind  attentions  you  have  shown  me, 
for  you  waited  upon  me  like  dearest  brothers,  to  say  nothing  of 
your  being  my  keepers.  And  be  assured  that  I  have  a  firm  trust 
in  my  Saviour,  in  whose  name  I  will,  with  good  courage,  suffisr 
this  kind  of  death,  believing  that  I  shall  to-day  reign  with  him."' 
He  then  explained,  as  he  had  done  before,  the  cause  of  his  death 
to  the  people.  When  he  was  placed  upon  the  fiiggots,  bound  fast 
to  the  stake,  and  chained  to  it  by  the  neck,  he  said ;  **  I  willingly 
wear  these  chains  for  Christ's  sake,  who  wore  still  more  grievous 
ones."      Before  the  pile  was  lighted,  the  marshal  of  the  empire, 
Yon  Pappenheim,  rode  up  to  him  and  called  upon  him  once  more 
to  recant.    But  he  said ;  **  What  error  should  I  recant,  when  I 
fan  conscious  of  no  error  T  for  I  know  that  what  has  been  falsely 
brought  against  me,  I  never  thought,  much  less  have  I  ever 
preached.    Bat  the  chief  aim  of  my  preaching  was  to  teach  men 
repentance  and  the  forgiveness  of  sins  according  to  the  truth  of 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  expositions  of  the  holy  fothers ; 
therefore  am  I  prepared  to  die  willi  a  joyful  soul."  The  fire  being 
kindled,  Huss  commenced  singing,  with  a  loud  voice :  ^^  Jesus, 
Son  of  the  living  God,  have  mercy  upon  me."  As  he  was  begin- 
ning to  repeat  this  for  the  third  time,  his  voice  was  stifled  by  the 
flames,  which  the  wind  drove  towards  him ;  yet  his  lips  were  seen 
for  a  long  time  to  move,  as  in  prayer.  The  ashes  of  his  body,  when 
burned,  were  cast  into  the  Bhine,  so  that  nothing  might  remain 
of  him  to  pollute  the  earth,  precisely  as  the  ashes  of  Polycarp 
were  disposed  of  by  the  Pagans. 

We  have  still  to  speak  of  the  fellow  combatant  of  Huss,  Jerome 
of  Proffue.  This  person,  who  appeared  sometimes  in  the  character 
of  a  philosopher  and  theologian,  sometimes  in  that  of  a  knight 
and  man  of  the  world,  had  created  a  still  greater  and  more  general 
stir  than  Huss.  He  had  laboured  in  countries  the  most  diverse 
to  promote  the  cause  of  reform,  and  had  displayed  &r  greater 
zeal  than  the  more  practical  Huss  in  difiusing  the  doctrines  of 

1  V.  d.  Hardt  iy.  pag.  447. 
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Wicklif.  In  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  he  had  extended  his  influ- 
ence among  all  classes.^  Then  again  he  had  produced  great  com- 
motions at  several  universities  by  his  zeal  in  defending  the  doc- 
trines of  Wicklif,  for  example  in  Paris  and  Heidelberg.  In  Paris 
he  had  more  opposition  to  encounter  from  the  iact  that  this  uni- 
versity was  a  seat  of  nominalism.  WickliTs  doctrine  concerning 
Gt>d's  almighty  power,  which  he  there  set  forth,  would  in  par- 
ticular arouse  the  suspicion  of  one  so  zealously  devoted  to  uni- 
formity of  doctrine  and  so  prejudiced  against  everything  of  an 
abnormal  and  eccentric  nature  as  Chancellor  Gerson.  The  latter 
was  prepared  to  bring  him  to  trial,  where  he  was  to  be  forced  to  a 
recantation ;  but  he  was  informed  of  it  in  time  to  make  his  escape.' 
Next  we  find  him  in  Vienna,  where  also  he  excited  disturbances. 
The  magistrates  caused  him  to  be  arrested,  but  afterwards  set  him 
at  Uberty.  And  he  was  still  later  accused  at  Constance  of  hav- 
ing brought  this  about  by  deceiving  the  magistrate,  promising 
that  he  would  make  up  his  mind  to  recant,  and  that  he  would  not 
leave  Vienna  until  the  end  of  his  trial.'  From  the  castle  of 
Wietow  he  addressed  to  the  official  a  letter,  excusing  his  flight  on 
the  ground  that  his  promise  had  been  given  under  constraint* 
**  You  are  to  know,"  he  wrote, "  that  I  am  at  the  castle  of  Wietow, 

1  To  this  there  is  doubtless  special  allasion  in  what  the  abbot  of  Dola  says,  when 
speaking  of  persons,  who,  after  wandering  through  many  conntries,  laboured  to  dis- 
seminate Wicklifite  doctrines  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  at  the  courts  of  princes,  in 
cathedral  churches,  in  conTents,  eren  among  the  Carthusians,  and  among  people  of 
both  sexes,  and  among  students  at  the  univcavities :  Quidam  insani  magistri  Wide- 
fltici  ordinis  et  schismatis  non  solum  post  discursum  peregrinarum  nobis  terrarumet 
districtuum  etiam  in  terris  nostris,  Bohemiae  et  Morariae,  aulas  prindpnm,  collegia 
et  cathedras  saoerdotum,  scholas  studentium,  promiscui  sexus  popularem  tumultum 
fldelium,  antra  deserti  claustralium,  sed  etiam  segregatas  in  partem  et  pacem  silentii 
Cartusiensiam  cellulas  cum  terrore  valido  (lepleyerunt)  Tehementer.  Antiwikleflfus, 
in  Pes  iT.  2,  pag.  J  67  et  168. 

3  We  take  this  from  the  trial  of  Jerome  at  Constance,  where  he  is  reproached 
with  the  fact :  Cum  Hieronymus  saepins  de  articulis  Wideff  iucepisset  conferre, 
aliosque  ad  conferendum  induxisset,  laudasset  et  commendasset  Joannem  Wicleff  et 
qns  perrersam  doctrinam,  tandem  in  quadam  disputatione  publica  dictoa  errores 
publico  tenuit,  et  praesertim,  quod  deus  nihil  posut  annihilare.  Tandem  qnum 
esset  per  plnres  magistros  Parisienses  gra-riter  notatus  et  vehementer  de  haeresi  per 
eos  habitus  suspectus,  iidem  magistri  et  praesertim  Joann.  de  Gersone  iptum  ad  re- 
Tocandnm  hnjusmodi  errores  compulisset.  Sed  Hieronymns,  .nesdtur  per  quem 
aTisatus,  occulte  dyitate  et  studio  recesdt.    Y.  d.  Hardt.  it.  pag.  680  et  681. 

S  (Yiennae)  propter  infamiam  haereseos  per  offidalem  curiae  ftiit  arrestatus,  et 
juraTit  et  sub  poena  exoommunicationis  promisit,  dc  oppido  Yiennensi  nuUatenus  re- 
cedere,  neque  se  absentare,  caet.    Ibid,  pag.  638. 
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sound  and  hearty^  with  many  friends  ever  ready  to  serve  yon  and 
yours.  And  I  pray  you  excuse  me  with  regard  to  the  promise 
you  forced  from  me,  as  you  will  do,  if  you  weigh  well  the  import 
of  such  a  promise.  For  we  by  no  means  intend  to  evade  the  law, 
but  are  always  ready  to  hold  ourselves  responsible  to  it  if  a  suit- 
able guaranty  of  just  treatment  is  given  us.  Yet  to  stand  alone 
amidst  so  many  hundred  enemies  is  what  you  would  not  advise  me 
to  do  yourself  if  you  truly  loved  me.  But  my  soul  has  escaped  like 
a  sparrow  from  the  net  of  the  fowlers ;  the  snare  is  broken,  and 
we  are  free.  Still  I  thank  you,  and  shall  always  thank  you.  Do 
but  send  me  all  my  adversaries  with  the  witnesses  to  Prague ; 
there  I  will  meet  them  in  fair  debate.  Or,  if  it  should  be  more 
convenient  for  them,  let  us  together  go  to  the  court  (probably  of 
Home,)  where  they  will  have  quite  as  many  acquaintances  as  I 
have."^  In  his  defence  of  himself  at  Constance,  Jerome  justifies 
his  conduct  on  the  ground,  that  the  proceedings  of  the  official 
against  him  were  wholly  irr^ular,  since  he  had  no  lawftd  authority 
over  him,  belonging,  as  he  did,  to  another  diocese.^  Accordingly 
he  looked  upon  the  whole  proceeding  as  an  exercise  of  arbitrary 
power,  and  thought  himself  fully  justified  in  making  his  escape 
from  it.  It  could  not  justly  be  exacted  of  him  to  stay  and  await 
his  own  death  at  the  stake,  which  was  inevitable.'  We  next 
find  him,  in  the  year  1410,  in  Ofen,  where  he  appeared  before 
the  emperor  Sigismund  and  many  bishops.  It  was  not  till  the 
archbishop  Zbynek  had  entered  a  complaint  against  him  in  a 
letter  to  the  emperor,  that  he  was  arrested  by  the  latter,  and 
handed  over  to  the  archbishop  of  Gran.  This  archbishop  kept  him 
under  arrest  only  five  days,  and  treated  him  with  kindness.  It 
was  owing  perhaps  to  the  mediation  of  this  prelate  that  the  king 
dismissed  him  without  demanding  further  security.*  Next  having 
left  Prague  immediately  after  those  commotions  in  1413,  of  which 
we  have  given  an  account,  Jerome  visited  King  Wladislaw  of 

1  Ibid.  pag.  683. 

S  Violenter  anrestatas  fut,  neo  qaicquam  meoain  juridice,  sed  violenter  aotum  est, 
nee  habebaot  quioquam  jorisdictioiiis  taper  me,  quia  de  alia  eram  dioepetd. 

8  Nee  furtire  nee  coatumaoiter  recessi,  ted  Tiolentiam  mthi  ab  iis  infligendam  ex- 
tpoctare  non  Tolui,  prout  nee  tenebar,  nee  debui.    Ibid.  pag.  638. 

4  In  the  eomplaintt  laid  against  Jerome  at  Constance,  the  affair  it  repretentod  as 
if  Jerome  hmd  been  arrested  and  imprisoned,  and  then  banished  from  Hungary-  by 
the  Emperor  Sigismund  on  account  of  the  Wicklifito  errors  disseminated  by  him. 
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Poland^  and  Duke  Witold  of  Lithoania.     He  appeared  in  Crar 
COW)  and  there  excited  great  commotions.     Albert,  bishop^of 
Cracow,  who  stood  forth  as  his  opponent,  supposes  it^is  true 
that  he  found  no  acceptance  there,  and  no  susceptible  soil  for 
his  opinions  amongst  that  simple  people.      But  he'^contradicts 
himself,  when  he  sajrs  at  the  same  time,  that  such  violent  com- 
motions had  never  been  produced  there  by  any  individual  since 
the  memory  of  man.     If  the  soil  had  been  so  unsusceptible,  such 
effects  could  not  have   been  produced.     The  truA  may  be, 
that  the  great  mass  of  the  simple  people  were  offended  at  him 
and  would  not  hear  him ;  but  he  must  have  found  adherents 
among  others.^     He  was  accused  at  Constance  of  having  shown 
a  disposition  to  favour  the  Greek  Church  in  Lithuania.   Thus  he 
is  said  to  have  made  his  appearance  in  the  cities  of  Witepsk  and 
Plescow,  and  to  have  participated  there  without  scruple  in  the 
communion  of  the  Greek  Church  which  was  devoted  to  the  Rus- 
sians.    He  is  said  to  have  endeavoured  to  persuade  Duke  Wi- 
told to  apostatize  from  the  Latin  Church.     Jerome  could  say 
in  defence  of  himself,  that  in  the  case  of  Duke  Witold  the  only 
question  debated  by  him  was,  whether  baptism,  performed  accord- 
ing to  the  rites  of  the  Greek  Church  on  a  great  mmiber  of  people 
who  were  disposed  to  come  over  to  the  Latin  Church,  was  to  be 
recognized  as  vaUd,  or  whether  it  was  necessary  that  they  should 
be  rebaptized,  and  he  maintained  the  validity  of  such  a  baptism, 
holding  it  only  to  be  necessary  that  such  persons  should  be  more 
exactly  instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Latin  Church.'    We 
may  well  suppose  that  those  persons,  who  were  seeking  every 
way  to  stigmatize  Jerome  and  Huss  as  heretics,  and  whose  say- 
ings, as  is  apparent  from  the  £acts  abready  exhibited,  were  little 

Bat  the  repgrt  of  Jerome  is  certainly,  in  itself,  the  more  probable  one ;  for,  if  Je- 
rome was  arrested  on  aooount  of  Wickliftta  heresies,  and  subjeoted  to  an  exami- 
nation, his  judges  would  not  have  been  content  with  merely  banishing  him  ttom 
Hungary. 

1  The  bishop  writes :  Y enit  hue  personaliter,  et  prima  die  barbatus  apparuit,  se- 
eunda  rero  imberbis  stolatus,  tunica  rubra  et  caputio  foderato,  pelibus  griseis,  ae 
gloriosum  ostendebat,  coram  ipso  rege,  regina,  prindpum,  baronum  ao  prooerum 
frequentia.  Qui  tamen  licet  hie  paueis  diebus  moraretur,  m^jores  in  olero  et  po- 
pulo  fecit  oommotiones,  quam  fiiere  listtae  a  memoria  hominum  in  diooesi  ista. — 
Terra  nostra  ad  semen  suum  Tidetur  esse  arida  oapiendum  et  fhiotum  afferendum, 
eo  quod  simplex  plebieula  tanti  philosophi  dogmata  comprehendere  non  yalet,  et 
multo  minus  terrae  Lituanorum  et  Russiae  oaet.  Aooording  to  a  citation  in  Paladcy, 
iu.,  1  p.  301,  note  412. 

i  V.  d.  Hardt,  iv.,  pag.  643. 
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worthy  of  credence ;  that  such  persons  by  means  of  their  sophis- 
tical reasonings  from  &cts  as  simple  as  the  above  described  might 
seize  upon  and  pervert  snch  cases  so  as  to  answer  their  own 
ends.    At  the  same  time  it  may  be  tme  also,  that  Jerome  had 
given  some  occasion  for  snch  accusations,  by  his  rather  liberal 
conversations  on  the  subject  of  the  relation  of  the  Greek  to  the 
Latin  Church.     Proceeding  as  he  doubtless  did  on  the  same  fun- 
damental idea  of  the  church  with  Huss,  and  so  apprehending 
this  idea  after  a  more  spiritual  and  inward  manner,  approaching 
more  nearly  to  the  idea  of  the  invisible  church,  he  may  perhaps 
firom  this  point  of  view  have  risen  superior  to  the  points  of  oppo- 
sition between  the  two  churches,  recognized  genuine  members  of 
the  church  even  amongst  the  Bussians,  and  sought  to  encourage 
effi)rts  to  bring  about  a  union  between  the  two  churches.    If 
even  such  a  man  as  Chancellor  Gerson,  distinguishing  the  more 
essential  from  the  more  unessential,  expressed  himself  with  mild- 
ness on  the  relation  of  the  Greek  Church  to  the  Latin,  and 
sought  to  prepare  the  way  for  negotiations  of  union,  how  much 
more  might  this  be  done  by  Jerome,  who  rose  far  above  the  nar 
row  limits  of  Parisian  theology.     Jerome  had,  in  the  meantime, 
returned  to  Prague.     The  imprisonment  of  Huss  had  taken 
place.     He  could  not  bear  to  leave  his  friend  and  fellow-combat- 
ant alone  in  this  crisis.     He  appeared  at  first  incognito  and 
secretly  at  Constance,  on  the  4th  of  April,  1415.    But  as  he 
must  soon  ascertain  that  he  would  not  be  heard,  and  could  not 
be  safe  there,  he  left  Constance  again,  and  repaired  the  next  day 
to  the  small  town  of  Ueberlingen  four  miles  distant.     From 
thence  he  wrote  to  the  emperor^  and  cardinals,  and  offered, 
if  a  safe  conduct  were  granted  him,  publicly  to  answer  before 
any  one  to  every  charge  of  heresy  that  might  be  brought  against 
him.    Not  being  able  to  obtain  such  a  safe  conduct,  he  caused 
to  be  affixed  the  next  day,  on  the  gates  of  the  emperor^s  palace, 
on  the  doOTS  of  the  principal  churches,  the  residences  of  the  car- 
dinals, and  other  eminent  prelates,  a  notice  in  the  Bohemian, 
Latin,  and  German  languagesj  wherein  he  declared  himself  ready, 
provided  only  he  should  have  full  liberty  and  security  to  come  to 

1  It  is  hl«  seeretery,  whose  report  is  oar  authority  for  these  statements :  for  he  use 
the  egression :  Seripsit  jemt  ma  Uteres.    Cfr.  Joann.  Hus  opp.  it,  fol.  849  seq. 
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Constance  and  to  leave  it  again,  to  defend  himself  in  public  before 
the  council  against  every  accusation  made  against  his  £uth.  Not 
obtaining  what  he  demanded,  he  procured  a  certificate  to  be  drawn 
up  to  that  efiect  bj  the  Bohemian  knights  resident  in  Constance 
and  sealed  with  their  seals,  and  with  this  to  serve  as  a  vindication 
of  himself  to  his  friends,  he  turned  his  face  towards  Bohemia. 
But  as  he  travelled  slowly,  at  conflict  with  himself,  his  enemies 
succeeded  in  way-laying  him,  and  getting  possession  of  his  person. 
He  was  arrested  near  Hirschau,  a  small  town  in  Suabia.  Mean- 
time, as  an  answer  to  the  notices  posted  up  by  Jerome  at  Con- 
stance, followed  a  citation  of  the  council,  calling  upon  him  to 
defend  himself  before  a  public  session  of  that  body.  A  safe  con- 
duct was  granted  him,  in  terms  impljring  that  he  was  to  have  no 
seciuity  for  his  person,  it  being  promised  him  that  he  should 
suffer  no  violence,  so  far  as  this  could  be  allowed  without  detri- 
ment to  justice.^  At  the  request  of  the  council  and  by  the 
emperor^s  command,  Jerome  was  now  conducted  in  chains  to  the 
council  on  the  23d  of  May,  and  he  appeared  before  a  public  con- 
vocation of  the  same  body  in  the  Franciscan  convent.  In  this 
assembly,  he  encountered  a  number  of  eminent  men  from  the 
Universities  of  Paris,  Heidelberg,  and  Cologne,  who  recollected 
him,  and  triumphed  over  the  man  who  had  once  given  them  so 
much  alarm.  Accordingly,  one  af\;er  another  addressed  him,  and 
reminded  him  of  the  propositions  which  he  had  set  forth.  The 
first  among  these  was  Chancellor  Gerson,  who  captiously  charged 
him  with  wanting  to  set  himself  up  as  an  angel  of  eloquence, 
and  with  exciting  great  commotions  at  Paris  by  maintaining  the 
realit)r  of  general  conceptions.  We  may  observe  here,  as  well 
as  in  other  like  examples,  the  strong  propensity  which  now  pre- 
vailed to  mix  up  together  philosophical  and  theological  disputes. 
But  Jerome  distinguished  one  from  the  other,  and  declared  that 
he,  as  a  universitir  master,  had  maintained  such  philosophical 
doctrines  as  had  no  concern  with  faith.  In  reference  to  aU  that 
had  been  objected  to  him  by  different  parties,  he  held  himself 
ready  to  recant  as  soon  as  he  was  taught  anything  better.  Amid 
the  noisy  shouts  was  heard  the  cry,  ^^  Jerome  must  be  burnt." 

1  Ad  quod  a  Tiolentia,  jnttitia  temper  Mlva,  omnem  tiU  MlTum  oondvetnm  noe- 
tmm  quantum  in  nobis  est  et  fides  ezigit  orthodoza,  tenore  praesentinm  oflbrimns 
0pp.  ii.  fol.  860, 1. 
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He  answered  with  ooolness,  "  Well,  if  you  wish  my  death,  let  it 
come  in  God's  name  T'  Bat  the  archbishop  of  Salzburg  said, 
^*  Not  that ;  for  God  has  saidy  He  wills  not  the  death  of  the 
sinner,  but  that  he  should  turn."  Meanwhile,  after  the  prelates 
had  retired,  Peter  of  Mladenowic,  sent  by  Huss,  came  to  the 
window  of  the  room  in  which  Jeroooe  was  to  be  found,  and  ex- 
horted him  to  stand  fast  by  the  truth,  and  not  to  shrink  ey^i 
from  dying  for  that  truth  for  which  he  had  so  stoutly  spoken. 
Jerome  replied  that  he  h<^>ed,  with  the  grace  of  Gtxl,  to  remain 
faithful  to  the  truth  even  unto  death;  they  had  talked  a  good 
deal  about  death,  now  they  were  to  learn  what  it  imw.  He  was 
now  delivered  over  by  the  archbishop  of  Riga,  in  the  night  time, 
to  a  guard,  who  led  him  prisoner  into  a  tower,  where  he  was 
bound,  to  a  stake,  with  his  hands,  feet,  and  neck,  so  that  he 
could  scarcely  move  his  head.  Thus  he  lay  two  days  with 
nothing  to  eat  but  bread  and  water.  Then  for  the  first  time  he 
dbtained,  through  the  mediation  of  Peter  of  Mbdenowic,  who 
had  been  told  of  his  situation  by  his  keepers,  other  means  of  sub- 
sistence. This  severe  imprisonment  threw  him  into  a  violent  fit 
of  sickness.  He  demanded  a  confessor,  whidi  was  at  first  re- 
fused, then  granted  with  great  difficuhy.  After  he  had  already 
spent  several  months  in  this  severe  confinement,  he  heard  of  the 
martyrdom  of  his  friend.  His  death  and  the  imprisonment  of 
J«*ome  produced  the  greatest  exasperadon  of  feeling  among  the 
knights  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia.  On  the  2d  of  September 
they  put  forth  a  letter  to  the  council,  in  which  they  expressed 
their  indignation,  dedared  that  they  had  known  Huss  but  as  a 
pious  man,  zealous  for  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel ;  and  that  he 
had  fallen  a  victim  octly  to  his  enemies  and  the  enemies  of  his 
country.  They  entered  a  bitter  oomplaint  against  the  captivity 
'  of  the  innocent  Jerome,  who  had  made  himself  fiimoua  by  his 
biilHant  gifts ;  perhaps  he  too  had  ahready  been  murdered  like 
Huss.  They  declared  themselves  resolved  to  contend  even  to  the 
shedding  of  their  blood,  in  defence  of  the  law  of  Christ  and  of 
his  finthful  servants.^  The  council  now  had  to  fear,  that  should 
Jerome  expmence  the  like  fate  with  Huss,  new  oil  would  be 
added  to  the  flames  already  kindled  among  the  Bohemians,  and 

1  v.  d.  Hardt,  ir.  pag.  495. 
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violent  agitations  would  begin  from  that  quarter  in  the  church. 
Hence  thej  must  use  every  effort  to  induce  Jerome  to  recant. 
And  hence  he  was  caused  repeatedly  to  appear  before  the  council^ 
where  they  hoped  he  might  yield.  The  tedious  length  of  his  close 
confinement,  which  had  now  lasted  near  half  a  year,  and  his 
longing  desire  for  liberty,  at  length  brought  Jerome  to  a  point 
where  he  gave  in,  and  consented  to  offer  a  recantation.  ^  This 
was  in  the  month  of  September.  But  it  was  deemed  important 
by  the  council  that  the  recantation  should  be  made  in  the  most 
public  manner  possible ;  and  a  general  assembly  of  the  council 
was  therefore  appointed  for  this  purpose.  Accordingly  Jerome 
appeared  in  the  19th  session,  on  the  23d  of  September,  1415, 
and  read  a  prescribed  form  of  recantation,  abjuring  all  the 
heresies  of  which  he  was  accused,  namely,  all  the  heresies  of 
Wicklif  and  Huss,  acquiescing  in  the  sentence  passed  by  the 
council  upon  them  both,  and  making  several  other  declarations, 
such  as  the  council  required  of  hun.  One  of  these  particularly 
deserving  of  notice,  was  his  retractation  of  the  assertion,  that 
without  the  doctrine  of  the  reaUty  of  general  conceptions  (de 
universalibus  realibus)  the  Christian  faith  could  not  be  defended. 
Here  we  have  another  example  of  the  close  connection  which 
then  prevailed  between  philosophical  and  theological  polemics. 
After  this.  Jerome  was  conducted  back  to  his  prison,  but  no  longer 
closely  fettered.  Having  now  done  all  that  was  required  of  him, 
he  had  a  right  to  claim  lus  liberty.  This  was  even  acknowledged 
by  the  commission  appointed  to  conduct  his  trial,  at  the  head  of 
whom  stood  cardmal  d' Ailly.  But  Paletz  and  Michael  de  Causis 
and  monks  who  came  from  Prague  endeavoured  to  raise  suspi- 
cions against  Jerome's  recantation,  and  hinted  at  the  disastrous 
consequences  which  would  result  from  his  being  set  at  large. 
And  there  was  indeed  every  reason  to  fear,  that  Jerome,  as  soon 
as  he  got  back  to  Bohemia,  would  once  more  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  reform  movement.  Besides,  Chancellor  Gerson  added 
weight  to  the  current  suspicions  against  Jerome  by  a  tract  of 
his,  ^^  On  protestations  in  matters  of  faith."  Bemarks,  too,  may 
have  dropped  fit)m  his  own  lips,  betraying  the  true  temper  of  his 
mind,  and  which  would  be  made  the  most  of  by  his  enemies.  But 
hb  judges,  who  confined  themselves  to  the  simple  &cts  of  the 
case,  insisted  on  Jerome's  liberation.     The  above  mentioned 
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Bohemians  zealously  opposed  them  and  hinted  at  bribery.  The 
members  of  the  commission  finally  threw  up  their  office ;  a  new 
commission  was  appointed ;  and  Jerome  was  subjected  to  new 
examinations.  At  length  he  refused  to  submit  to  any  more  pri- 
vate examinations,  and  demanded  a  public  trial,  where  he  would 
express  himself  freely. 

On  the  twenty-third  of  May,  Jerome  finally  obtained  the 
desired  public  hearing  before  the  assembled  council.  New 
articles  of  complaint  were  to  be  brought  against  him.  He  de- 
manded liberty  to  speak  first  of  himsdf.  This  was  not  granted 
him.  He  should  answer  first  to  the  articles  of  complaint.  He 
was  required  to  bind  himself  by  oath  to  speak  the  truth ;  but  he 
declined  taking  an  oath,  as  he  did  not  acknowledge  the  compe- 
tency of  the  new  tribunal,  nor  the  regularity  of  the  new  exami- 
nation. On  the  twenty-third  and  the  twenty-sixth  of  May  he 
defended  himself,  from  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  one  in 
the  afternoon,  against  all  the  accusations,  one  by  one ;  unravelled 
in  a  connected  discourse  all  the  events  in  Prague  in  which  he 
had  taken  a  part,  with  such  presence  of  mind,  such  eloquence^ 
so  much  wit,  as  to  excite  universal  admiration.  Then,  finally, 
he  was  allowed  to  speak  of  himself;  and  it  was  expected  that  he 
would  only  complain  of  the  injustice  of  the  new  examination, 
appealing  to  the  &ct  that  he  had  done  all  that  could  be  required 
of  him,  and  close  with  demanding  that  the  acquittal  which  had 
been  put  off  so  long  should  now  be  granted  him.  He  actually 
commenced  with  something  of  this  sort,  describing  the  injui^ce 
of  renewing  the  process  against  him,  complaining  of  his  new 
judges,  and  protesting  against  the  competency  of  this  new  tribu- 
nal. But  soon  his  discourse  took  a  new  turn  altogether.  In  a 
dazzling  strain  of  eloquence  he  brought  up,  one  after  another, 
those  men  who  among  pagans,  Jews,  and  Christians  had  fidlen 
victims  to  false  accusations,  and  particularly  to  priestly  hatred. 
He  spoke  of  Socrates,  Seneca,  Boethius,  John  the  Baptist, 
Stephen,  and  last  of  all,  John  Huss ;  enthusiastically  dilating 
on  the  latter,  as  a  man  known  to  him  only  by  his  zeal  for  pie^ 
and  truth ;  one  who  had  drawn  down  upon  himself  the  persecu- 
tions of  a  worldly-minded  clergy  only  by  the  faithfulness  with 
which  he  rebuked  their  corruption.  He  ended  by  declaring  that 
there  was  no  one  of  his  sins  he  more  painfully  rued,  than  that  of 
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having  suffered  himself  to  be  moved  by  the  fear  of  death  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  condemnation  of  that  saintly  confessor  of  the  truth. 
He  took  back  all  he  had  said  concerning  Wicklif  and  Huss.  He 
declared  that  he  assuredly  should  not  be  the  last  of  those  who  would 
fall  victims  to  the  cunning  malignity  of  bad  priests ;  and  turning 
round  to  his  judges  he  exclaimed :  ^^  I  trust  in  God^  my  Creator, 
that  one  day,  after  this  life,  you  shall  see  Jerome  preceding  you 
and  summoning  you  all  to  Judgment,  and  then  you  must  render 
your  account  to  God,  and  to  me,  if  you  have  proceeded  against 
me  wrongfully.^  This  last  declaration  of  Jerome  was  his  death- 
warrant.  But  partly  by  his  eloquence  and  presence  of  mind, 
contrasted  with  his  emaciated  looks,  in  which  were  depicted  the 


1  y.  d.  Hardt  it.,  ISl,  In  the  Hitt.  Hieronym.  opp.  ii.,  fol.  852,  2,  the  acoount 
does  not  seem  to  he  lo  exaot  as  in  the  copy  of  the  acts  of  the  council  in  V.  d.  Hardt. 
In  that  account  the  chronological  order  of  events  seems  not  to  hare  been  regarded. 
According  to  the  acts,  Jerome  ipoke  these  words  at  the  conclusion  of  his  speech,  on 
the  26th  of  May,  and  thus  the  beginning  and  the  conclusion  of  this  speech  agree  very 
well  together.  According  to  the  report  in  the  Hist  Hieronym.,  Jerome,  on  the 
contrary,  did  not  tpeak  these  words  until  the  30th  of  May,  after  the  speech  introduc- 
ing the  motion  for  his  trial.  Moreorer,  the  style  of  language  in  the  acts  wears  more 
the  impress  of  originality.  We  find  in  the  other  review  of  facts  in  the  Hist  Hier., 
yague  or  indefinite  statements  exchanged  for  others  more  definite.  For  example,  in 
the  acts,  the  words  run :  Quod  ana  vice  post  hano  vitam  haberent  videre  Hierony- 
mum  eos  praecedere  et  eos  omnes  ad  judicium  rocare.  In  the  Hist.  Hier.,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  indefinite  expression  %ma  vice  is  converted  into  a  *'  hundred  years 
after  this  life,"  for  which  we  can  see  no  reason  whatever,  even  though  we  suppose  a 
reference  to  the  German  reformation,  which,  however,  would  not  be  suitable  in  this 
connection  even  if  considered  as  a  prophecy.  The  passage  in  the  Hist.  Hier.  is  as 
follows :  Cito  vos  onmes,  ut  respondicatis  mihi  coram  altissimo  et  justiisimo  judice 
ir\fira  centum  atmos.  We  see  how  these  words,  by  gradual  changes,  and  by  being 
transferred  from  Jerome  to  Huss,  gave  occasion  to  that  prophecy  of  Luther  which 
was  ascribed  to  Huss,  and  which  has  been  handed  down  to  posterity  by  the  medals 
commemorative  of  the  jubilee  of  the  reformation :  Centum  revolutis  annis  deo  et 
mihi  reddetis  rationem,  which  had  some  connection  also  with  the  really  prophetic 
utterances  which  we  meet  with  in  Huss.  But,  in  Huss,  we  find  a  prophetic  oonsci- 
outness,  such  as  is  ever  wont  to  be  possessed  by  the  witnesses  of  evangeUeal  truth  in 
contending  against  antichristian  errors,— the  consciousness  that  the  truth,  of  which 
they  serve  as  the  organs,  will  not  succumb  in  the  contest,  but  oome  forth  out  of  it 
triumphant  and  more  resplendent  than  before.  Huss  was  fully  convinced  and 
assured,  as  we  have  seen,  that  although  he  himself  i^ust  perish  in  this  contest,  yet 
still  more  powerful  preachers  of  the  tiuth  and  champions  for  it  than  he  was,  would 
be  raised  up  after  him  by  the  Spirit  of  GK>d.  But  Huss  had  no  distinct  individual, 
as  Luther,  before  his  mind,  and  his  thoughts  were  rather  upon  Bohemia  than  upon 
Germany.  We  can  only  say :  What  the  spirit  of  prophecy  inspired  in  the  mind  of 
Huss  went  into  ftdfilment,  but  in  a  difitsrent  way  from  what  he  supposed.  What 
began  in  Bohemia,  and  perished  after  the  stormy  scenes  that  followed,  was  carried 
triamphantly  through  in  Germany  by  the  more  mighty  reformer. 

2k2 
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marks  of  his  long  and  severe  imprisonment,  he  had  excited  so  deep 
a  sympathy  in  many,  that  they  were  anxious  to  save  him  ;  and 
partly,  they  were  loath  to  excite  to  a  still  higher  degree,  by  this  new 
martyrdom,  the  angry  feelings  of  the  Bohemians.     A  respite  of 
forty  days  was  tlierefore  given  him  for  reflection.^  Let  us  hear  how 
an  eye-witness,  a  man  quite  destitute  of  susceptibility  to  religious 
impressions,  one  of  the  restorers  of  ancient  literature,  Poggio  of 
Florence,  the  chosen  orator  of  the  council  of  Constance,  ex- 
presses himself  when  speaking  of  the  impression  which  this  dis- 
course of  Jerome  could  not  fail  to  make  on  all  that  heard  it. 
He  says,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Aretino,  or  Leonard  Bruno  of 
Merezzo :   "  He  had  for  three  hundred  and  forty  days*  been 
pining  away  in  a  dark  tower  ftiU  of  offensive  efiluvia.    He  had 
himself  complained  of  the  harsh  severity  of  such  confinement, 
saying  that  he,  as  became  a  steadfast  man,  did  not  raumur  at 
being  forced  to  endure  such  unworthy  treatment,  but  that  he 
could  not  help  being  astonished  at  the  cruelty  of  men  towards 
him.  It  was  a  place  where  he  could  not  even  see,  much  less  read 
or  write.   I  pass  over  the  mental  anguish  which  must  have  daily 
tortured  him,  and  which  was  enough  to  destroy  the  power  of 
memory  itself  within  him.     He  cited  so  many  learned  and  wise 
men  as  witnesses  in  behalf  of  his  opinions,  so  many  teachers  of  the 
church,  that  they  would   have  sufficed,  if  he  had  passed  the 
whole  of  this  time  in  all  quietness  in  the  study  of  wisdom.      His 
voice  was  pleasant,  clear,  fuU-sounding,  accompanied  with  a 
certain  dignity ;    his  gestures  adapted  to  excite  indignation  or 
pity,  which,  however,  he  neither  asked  for,  nor  sought  to  obtain. 
He  stood  up  fearlessly,  undaunted,  not  merely  contemning  death, 
but  even  demanding  it,  so  that  one  might  look  upon  him  as  a 
second  Cato.      O,  what  a  man,  a  man  worthy  of  everlasting 
remembrance!"'     Meantime,  he  was  visited  in  his  prison  by 
several  of  the  most  considerable  men  of  the  council,  who  hoped 
that  he  might  be  prevailed  on  to  recant.     Among  these  was 
Cardinal  Francis  Zabarella.    But  Jerome  continued  steadfiist  to 
the  end. 


1  It  is  singular  that  Poggio  mentions  only  a  two  days'  respite. 

2  [We  ought  doubtless  to  read  ccdx.  for  cccxl.^  though  certainly  it  standi  thus 
written  in  V.  d.  Hardt,  iii.  69.    £d.] 

8  V.  d.  Hardt  iii.  page  69. 
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The  thirtieth  of  Maj  was  now  appointed  as  the  day  for  passing 
and  executing  the  sentence  on  Jerome.  After  the  bishop  on 
whom  this  office  was  devolved  by  the  council  had  made  his  dis- 
course introducing  the  motion  to  pass  sentence  on  Jerome^  the 
latter  began  with  a  loud  voice  to  address  those  who  were  present. 
He  refuted  what  the  bishop  had  said ;  protested  his  innocence  ; 
complained  of  the  perversion  of  his  language,  and  inveighed 
against  the  corruption  of  a  clergy  abandoned  to  luxury  and 
self^njoyment,  rioting  in  pleasures  at  the  expense  of  the  poor. 
The  sentence  of  the  council  having  been  pronounced  on  him,  he 
was  delivered  over  to  the  secular  arm.  He  then  commended 
himself  to  Grod,  and  singing  psalms  and  hymns  allowed  himself 
to  be  led  to  the  place  of  execution.  On  arriving  at  the  spot 
where  Huss  had  sufiered  martyrdom,  and  where  he  himself  was  to 
follow  him,  he  fell  on  his  knees  and  offered  up  a  long  and  fervent 
prayer,  so  that  the  executioner,  growing  impatient,  he  had  to  be 
lifted  up  from  the  earth.  Whilst  they  were  fiewtening  him  with 
a  chain  to  the  stake,  and  arranging  the  faggots  aroimd  him,  he 
sang  a  spiritual  song  in  praise  of  the  day  that  brought  him 
martyrdom.  The  fire  being  lighted  behind  his  back,  lest  he 
might  see  it  and  be  terrified,  he  called  to  the  executioner  to  light 
it  before  hb  eyes,  "  For"— said  h&— "  if  I  had  been  afraid  of  this 
fire,  I  should  not  have  come  here  I**  And  then  addressing  the 
assembled  crowd  in  the' German  language  he  said :  ^^  My  beloved 
children,  as  I  have  sung,  so,  and  no  otherwise,  do  I  believe.  But 
the  cause  for  which  I  now  die  is  this,  that  I  would  not  agree  with 
the  council  in  affirming^  that  Master  Huss  was  justly  condemned 
by  them.  For  I  had  truly  known  him,  as  a  genuine  preacher  of 
the  Grospel  of  Jesus  Christ."  When  the  fire  was  Jdndled,  he 
repeated  in  a  loud  voice,  '^  Into  thy  hands,  O  God,  I  commit  my 
spirit."  And  afterwards,  when  already  su£fering  the  deadly 
torture  of  the  flames,  he  said,  in  the  Bohemian  language : 
^^Lord  God,  have  pity  on  me,  forgive  me  my  sins,  for  thou  knowest 
r  have  sincerely  loved  thy  truth."  His  voice  could  no  longer  be 
heard,  but  his  lips  appeared  amidst  the  flames  as  if  moving  in 
prayer.     The  eye-witness,  Poggio,  then  describes  the  impression 

1  Poggio,  in  V.  d.  Hardt  iii.  psg.  71- 
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which  the  martyrdom  of  Jerome  made  on  him^  though  he  found 
it  impossible  to  comprehend  what  gave  him  the  power  so  to  die. 
*^  With  cheerful  looks  he  went  readily  and  willingly  to  his  death; 
he  feared  neither  death,  nor  the  fire  and  its  torture.  No  stoic 
ever  suffered  death  with  so  firm  a  soul,  as  that  with  which  he 
seemed  to  demand  it.  Jerome  endured  the  torments  of  the  fire 
with  more  tranquillity  than  Socrates  displayed  in  drinking  his 
cup  of  hemlock."^ 


III.  The  Friends  op  God  in  Germany. 

Whitjb  the  contests  between  the  popes,  since  the  time  of  John 
the  Twenty-Second  and  the  emperor  Louis  the  Fourth,  were 
important  on  account  of  their  influence  on  the  advancement  of 
the  church  by  promoting  greater  freedom  of  inquiry  into  ecclesi- 
astical law  and  reactions  against  the  absolute  power  of  the  popes, 
there  were  other  important  influences  also  resulting  from  the 
same  causes  on  the  movements  of  the  religious  spirit.  In 
particular,  there  was  partly  called  forth  and  partly  promoted  by 
these  contests  a  religious  fermentation  among  the  German  people, 
of  which  the  afiier  consequences  lasted  for  a  long  time.  These  in- 
fluences, however,  we  must  contemplate  in  their  connection  with 
other  disturbances  in  the  world,  and  other  significant  appearances. 
Great  physical  and  mental  suffering  grew  out  of  these  contests ; 
many  minds  were  profoundly  disquieted  by  the  interdict,  the 
suspension  of  divine  worship,  the  absence  of  church  blessings, 
where  the  need  of  them  was  most  deeply  felt  Add  to  this  the 
desolating  iefiects  produced  by  one  of  those  pestilences  often 
witnessed,  among  the  signs  of  a  time  preparing  by  the  dissolution 
of  the  old  for  a  new  creation,  by  virtue  of  an  inscrutable  connec- 
tion between  physical  and  spiritual  development  on  this  earth  ; 

1  V.  d.  Hardt  iii,  pag.  70.  We  may  also  compare*  here  the  words  with  which 
another  man  of  this  period,  who  likewise  was  incapable  of  anderstanding  the  spirit 
which  animated  these  men,  Aeneas  SOyio  Piccolomini,  expresses  his  admiration 
when,  speaking  of  Hubs  and  Jerome,  he  says:  Pertulemnt  ambo  constant!  animo 
necem,  et  qnast  ad  epulas  invitati  ad  incendinm  properanmt,  nnllam  emittentea 
Tocem,  quae  miseri  animi  faoere  posset  indicium.  Nemo  philosophonim  tarn  forti 
animo  mortem  pertulisse  traditar,  quam  isti  incendium.    Histor.  Bohemica,  pag.  34- 
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betw^n  history  and  nature,  under  the  guiding  hand  of  that  wise 
providence  which  makes  all  power  subservient  to  one  highest  end. 
And  such  pestilences  serve  the  double  purpose  of  arousing 
slumbering  minds  to  thought,  and  of  making  them  conscious  of 
their  true  condition.  At  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
all  the  causes  above  mentioned  conspired  together  to  bring  the 
church  to  a  consciousness  of  her  deep  corruption,  to  point  her 
away  from  the  physical  to  the  spiritual  distress,  to  awaken  in  her 
a  remembrance  of  God's  judgments,  to  direct  her  eye  to  the 
hidden  future,  leading  men,  with  the  Prophets  and  the  Apocar 
lypse  for  their  guides,  to  study  the  signs  of  the  last  times. 
And  so  in  fact  it  came  about  that  many  thought  they  saw 
very  near  at  hand  the  coming  of  antichrist  and  the  second 
advent  of  Christ,  or  a  new  spiritual  revelation  of  Christ  to 
execute  judgment  on  a  corrupt  church,  and  prepare  the  way  for 
restoring  it  to  greater  glory.  Out  of  all  this  proceeded^  on  the 
one  hand,  divers  movements  of  a  fanatical  spirit,  and  on  the 
other,  contemplations  of  a  more  sober  and  profound  Christian 
seriousness.  We  are  speaking  of  movements  which  continued 
long  to  propagate  themselves,  reaching  into  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  prophecies  of  a  Hildegard ;  the  writings,  genuine  and  spuri- 
ous, of  an  abbot  Joachim,  supplied  nutriment  to  such  tendencies. 
The  physical  and  spiritual  sufferings  of  that  distressed  period 
awakened  a  more  profound  sense  of  religious  need.  In  the  com- 
mon church  theology  such  a  need  could  find  no  satisfaction;  fix>m 
the  common  clergy,  the  individuals  in  whom  this  sense  of  need 
had  been  awakened,  could  expect  no  assistance.  One  peculiar 
characteristic  for  which  the  German  race  has  ever  been  distin- 
guished, is  their  profound  sense  of  the  religious  element,  seated 
in  the  inmost  depths  of  the  soul ;  their  readiness  to  be  impelled 
by  the  discordlmt  strifes  of  the  external  world,  and  unfruitftd 
human  ordinances,  to  seek  and  find  God  in  the  deep  recesses  of 
their  own  hearts,  and  to  experience  a  hidden  life  in  God  spring- 
ing forth  in  opposition  to  barren  conceptions  of  the  abstract  intel- 
lect tliat  leave  the  heart  cold  and  dead,  a  mechanism  that  con- 
verts religion  into  a  mere  round  of  outward  ceremonies.  John 
Nieder,  a  dominican  of  the  fifteenth  century,  relates  in  a  book  of 
his  containing  many  remarkable  passages  regarding  the  internal 
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religious  life,  in  this  and  the  next  following  times,^  that  in  Ger- 
many it  was  a  custom  with  men  and  women,  not  only  of  the 
lower  orders  but  in  noble  families,  to  set  apart  one  hour  fit  least  of 
every  day  to  meditation  on  the  benefits  they  owed  to  the  sufEer- 
ings  of  Christ,  that  they  might  be  the  better  prepared  for  the 
patient  endurance  of  trials  and  the  exercbe  of  all  the  virtues.* 
Thus  arose  among  clergymen,  monks,  and  laymen,  of  both  sexes, 
the  tendency  to  a  mysticism  that  gave  depth  to  the  reli^ous 
element.  This  tendency,  which  at  first  had  developed  itself  in 
conflict  with  the  beginnings  of  the  scholastic  theology,  afterwards 
fell  in  with  it,  and  was  now  beginning  to  shape  itself  in  a  more 
independent  way  and  to  gain  greater  influence,  especially  upon 
the  popular  life,  in  Germany.  As  early  as  the  close  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  the  way  for  this  had  already  been  prepared  ; 
but  by  the  causes  above  mentioned  it  was  still  fiirther  promoted. 
Thus  in  the  midst  of  this  general  distress  and  these  discords  of 
the  times,  we  see  that  affiliated  societies,  growing  out  of  one  spirit, 
were  formed  in  south  and  west  Germany  and  spread  as  far  as  the 
Netherlands,  or  from  the  Netherlands  back  to  Germany,  having 
their  principal  seats  in  Strasburg,  Basle,  Cologne,  and  Nuren- 
berg,  whose  members  were  called,  both  by  themselves  and  others, 
Friends  of  God.  Not  that  it  was  intended  thereby  to  designate 
an  exclusive  party  or  sect,  but  simply  to  denote  a  certain  stage  of 
spiritual  life,  the  stage  of  disinterested  love  to  God ;  a  love  fi*ee 
from  all  desire  of  reward  as  the  predominating  affection,  and 
opposed  to  a  state  of  the  affections  still  imder  bondage,  where  the 
man  seeks  in  God  something  other  than  God  himself.  The  Scrip- 
ture which  seemed  to  authorize  this  distinction  and  opposition 
between  servants  and  friends  of  God,  were  our  Saviour^s  words  in 
John  XV.  15,  which  are  thus  explained  by  one  of  these  Friends  of 
God,  the  dominican  John  Tauler :  "  Therefore  did  our  Lord  say 
to  his  disciples,  *  Henceforth  I  call  you  not  servants,  but  friends.' 
The  ^  henceforth'  was  from  the  time  they  forsook  all  and  followed 

1  Fonnicarius  ed.  t.  d.  Hardt    Hlenut.  1696. 

3  Est  oonsuetudo  laudabiliB  multonim»  ne  dtcam  plebeoram  titriusque  sexas  in 
Alemmannia,  Teram  etiam  magnatuin  ct  nobilium,  ad  minas  semel  die  naturali,  hora 
filiqui,  sumrnum  humano  generi  impensum  beneficiam,  Christi  passionem,  meditari 
ac  repetere,  ut  ezinde,  deo  grati,  mala  mandi  ferant  patientius  et  virtutes  operentur 
faciliui.    Pag.  133. 
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him ;  then  they  were  his  friends  and  no  longer  servants."'  The 
same  opposition  is  expressed  again  by  this  writer,  where  he 
distinguishes  between  those  that  carried  within  them  the  false 
ground,  those  under  bondage  to  the  world,  and  the  true  firiends  of 
God,  who,  without  any  separate  will  of  their  own,  referred  all 
things  to  God.'  Men  were  to  be  found  among  them,  whojiad 
careftdly  studied  the  scholastic  theology,  who  occasionally  display 
a  certain  refinement  and  subtlety  of  conceptual  distinction,  and 
make  some  use  of  an  exact  classification  of  the  mental  faculties. 
Such  men  were  Tauler  and  Buysbroch.  But  still  the  theology 
growing  out  of  a  living  intercourse  with  God,  and  grounded  in 
the  internal  experiences  of  the  spiritual  life,  was  opposed  to  the 
former  and  considered  far  superior  to  it.  They  pointed  away 
from  the  strifes  and  contests  of  the  scholastic  theologians,  which 
served  to  bewilder  the  mind,  to  those  fountains  of  knowledge 
within.  Thus  Tauler  warns  .against  the  propensity  to  pry  into 
the  mystery  of  trinity,  holding  that  such  matters  should  be  left 
to  the  great  masters  at  the  universities ;  and  even  their  disputa- 
tions on  these  subjects  he  considers  simply  as  make-shifts  to  dis- 
pose of  the  objections  of  heretics;  not  as  though  they  could 
fathom  the  incomprehensible.  ^^  Let  the  great  teachers  study  and 
dispute  upon  these  matters.  Yet  in  awkwardness  of  art  they  must 
still  (with  permission)  stammer  for  the  sake  of  Holy  Church,  look- 
ing about  to  see  if  they  can  possibly  so  express  themselves  as  that 
she  may  not  come  into  difficulty  on  account  of  hersey."*  Tauler 
inveighs  against  those,  ^'  who  spoil  that  which  should  be  bom  in 
the  spirit,  by  boasting  of  reason,  whether  it  be  doctrine,  or  truth, 
or  whatever  else  it  may  be, — by  pretending  tiiat  they  understand 
it,  and  can  talk  of  it,  and  so  seem  to  be,  and  are  somewhat  pufied 
up,  though  they  bring  the  matter  neither  into  life  nor  practice." 
He  says :  ^'  Natural  light,  compared  with  the  divine  light,  is  less 
than  a  lighted  taper  to  the  noon-day  sun."*  Accordingly,  he  says 
of  the  true  inward  man,  to  which  our  Saviour's  words,  "  the 

1  Sec  Schmidt,  in  his  work,  '*  Johannes  Taoler  yon  Strashurg,*'  which  contains  so 
many  richly  instractiye  remarks,  explanatory  of  the  appearances  we  are  oonsideriug 
Hamhnrg,  1841.    P.  165. 

8  See  the  words  in  the  Basle  edition  of  his  Sermons,  of  the  year  1522,  fol.  27  b ; 
and  in  the  Francfort  edition  of  the  year  1826.    Vol.  i.,  p.  263. 

3  Tauler*B  Sermons,  Bas.  ed.  fol.  57  b ;  Fr.  ed.  ii.,  p.  167- 

4  Bfts.  cd.  fol.  42  a;  Fr.  ed.  ii.,  p.  101. 
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kingdom  of  God  is  within  you,"  applies,  that "  here,  these  friends 
of  God  find  truly  and  clearly  the  truth,  which  is  unknown 
to  all  who  do  not  dwell  in  this  ground,  nor  keep  themselves 
free  and  empty  with  regard  to  all  creatures.  Wherefore,  be- 
loved children,  the  masters  of  Paris  diligently  read  the  bodbs, 
and  turn  over  the  leaves ;  this  is  something ;  this  is  pretty  well ; 
but  these  men  read  the  true  living  book,  where  all  is  life.''^ 
From  the  number  of  these  Friends  of  God  came  those  monks 
and  ecclesiastics  who  took  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  spiritual 
guidance  of  the  laity,  preached  in  the  German  language,  and 
laboured  not  merely  to  educate  the  laity  to  orthodox  thinking,  to 
the  devotional  exercises  of  the  church,  to  mortifications,  and 
to  various  kinds  of  good  works,  but  to  lead  them  forward  to  a 
deeper  experience  of  Christianity,  to  a  truly  divine  life  accord- 

'  ing  to  their  own  understanding  of  it.  Great  and  striking  was 
the  difference  between  the  common  preachers  who  were  eager  to 
display  their  own  acuteness  and  learning,  who  amused  the  people 
with  tales  and  legends,  warned  them  only  against  the  grosser 
sins,  and  recommended  almsgiving  and  donations  to  the  church, 

I  and  these  preachers  belonging  to  the  Friends  of  God,  who  entered 
profoundly  into  the  internal  religious  life,  and  sought  to  trace 
sanctification  back  to  a  hidden  life  in  God  as  its  inmost  ground. 
Great  and  striking  the  difference  between  those  who  had  no  other 
object  in  view  than  to  work  on  the  imagination  by  descriptions 
of  heD  and  of  purgatory,  and  thus  to  frighten  men  firom  sin  or 
drive  them  to  purchase  indulgences,  and  those  men  who  pointed 
beyond  fear  and  the  hope  of  reward,  to  the  love  of  Grod  which 
could  desire  no  higher  portion  than  Himself  I  From  the  number 
of  these  Friends  of  God  came  those  priests,  who,  scorning  to  be 
troubled  by  the  common  scruples  during  the  time  of  the  papal 
interdict  and  amidst  the  ravages  of  the  Black  Death,  bestowed 
the  consolations  of  religion  on  the  forsaken  people.  They  piit 
forth  from  Strasburg,  a  letter  addressed  to  the  collective  body  of 
the  clergy,  arguing  to  show  the  injustice  and  wrong  of  leaving 
the  poor  ignorant  people  to  die  under  the  ban.'  Thus  Tauler  in 
Strasburg,  without  fear  of  the  black  vomit,  which  carried  off 
many  of  the  clergy,  laboured  incessantly  during  the  interdict  for 

1  Bas.  ed.  fol.  135  a ;  Fr.  cd.  iii.,  p.  220. 

2  Schmidt,  p.  62. 

2 
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the  welfare  of  the  people.^  These  friends  of  God  could  pursue 
their  work  with  the  less  opposition  because  they  recognized  in  all 
the  standing  regulations  of  the  church  the  divine  appointment ; 
because  they  followed  the  principle  of  passive  obedience,  where  it 
did  not  directly  contradict  the  demands  of  their  own  consciences, 
and  strictly  submitted  to  their  ecclesiastical  superiors.  Thsf 
recommended  the  conscientious  discharge  of  all  duties  required 
by  the  church  laws,  looked  upon  every  outward  ex^x^ise  of  reli- 
gion prescribed  by  the  church  as  a  preparation  for  a  hi^er  stage 
of  spiritual  perfection ;  and  yet  they  knew  how  to  warn  men  at 
the  same  time  against  all  extemalization  of  religion  and  supposed 
meritoriousness  of  good  works.  They  pointed  constantly  from 
external  things  to  the  more  hidden  depths  of  the  religious  life. 
Thus  Tauler,  in  a  sermon  where  he  compares  many  prelates  of 
his  time  with  blind  leaders  of  the  blind,  after  having  spoken  of 
the  several  gradations  of  spiritual  superiors,  from  the  pope  down- 
wards, remarks :  **  Were  they  all  (Usposed  to  treat  me  ill,  to  be 
wolves  to  me,  and  snap  at  me,  I  am  still  to  lay  myself  in  true 
resignation  and  submissiveness  humbly  at  their  feet,  and  to  do  it 
without  murmur  or  gainsaying."'  The  same  preacher  says : 
^*  Behold,  for  this,  have  all  works  been  invented  and  devised,  with 
good  exercises  of  virtue,  such  as  prayer,  reading,  singing,  fasting, 
watching,  and  kneeling,  and  whatever  other  virtuous  exercises 
there  may  be,  that  the  man  may  be  occupied  therewith  and  kept 
away  from  foreign,  unsuitable,  migodly  things.'"  Know,  that 
shouldst  thou  let  thyself  be  stabbed  a  thousand  times  a  day,  and 
come  to  life  again  ;  shouldst  thou  let  thyself  be  strung  to  a  wheel, 
and  eat  thorns  and  stones ;  with  all  this,  thou  couldst  not  over- 

1  So  the  DominicAii,  Heinrich  Ton  Nordllngen,  expreasos  his  joy  orer  the  great 
work  which  the  Lord  wrought  through  him  in  the  hearts  of  men  in  the  midst  of 
wretchedness;  and  he  remarks,  that  he  would  prefer  to  die  by  the  black  Tomit 
rather  to  do  anything  against  the  Lord.  Heumanni  opuscula,  Norimb.  17i7»  pag.  393. 
This  person  experienced  persecution  from  the  power  of  the  emperor.  He  writes : 
**  I  have  been  before  the  princes  of  this  world,  who  treat  me  so,  that  I  no  longer 
haye  any  safe  residence  in  this  country."  Ibid.  pag.  SSl.  Margaretha  Ebneiin,  of 
Altorf,  who  stood  on  terms  of  intimate  connection  with  the  Friends  of  Gk>d,  obtained 
the  assurance  by  a  Tision,  that  she  should  haye  enough  in  the  inyisible  communion 
with  Christ,  eyen  while  the  participation  of  the  holy  supper  was  denied  to  her 
through  the  interdict.  It  was  said  to  her :  Christ  would  comfort  her  with  his 
words ;  and  with  these  she  should  giye  strength  to  the  people.    Ibid.  pag.  340- 

3  Bas.  ed.  fol.  6b;  Fr.  ed.  i.,  p.  134. 

8  Bas.  cd.  fol.  17  a;  Fr.  ed.  i.,  p.  127. 
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come  sin  of  thyself.  But  sink  thyself  into  the  deep,  unfistthom- 
able  mercy  of  God,  with  a  humble,  submissive  will,  under  Gtxl 
and  all  creatures,  and  know  that  then  alone  Christ  would  give  it 
thee,  out  of  his  great  kindness,  and  free  goodness,  and  love,  and 
compassion/'^  We  may  quote  the  beautiful  words  where  he 
describes  love  as  a  power  mightier  than  all  outward  discipline  to 
overcome  the  obstinate  strivuigs  of  sin  and  sense  in  man.  He 
says:  ^^Now  mark,  all  penance  life  has  been  devised  for  this 
purpose  among  other  things,  whether  it  be  vigils,  fasting,  weep- 
ing, praying,  taking  discipline,  hairshirts,  hard  beds,  and  wh^^ 
ever  else,  it  is  all  for  this — that  body  and  flesh  being  at  all  times 
against  the  spirit,  they  are  much  too  strong  for  it.**  These  out- 
ward disciplines,  therefore,  he  regards  as  a  means  of  giving  pre- 
ponderance to  the  spirit  by  weakening  the  flesh,  as  he  says, 
^<  and  for  this,  that  we  may  come  to  the  help  of  the  spirit  in  these 
straits,  may  somewhat  cripple  the  flesh  in  this  conflict  by  putting 
upon  it  the  curb  of  penitence,  and  so  bringing  it  down  that  the 
spirit  may  have  a  chance  to  recover  itself.  Then  speaking  of 
love,  as  a  much  higher  power  to  subdue  the  flesh,  he  says: 
^^  Wouldst  thou  master  and  break  it  in  a  thousand  times  better 
way?  then  lay  upon  it  the  curb  and  fetters  of  love;  with  that 
thou  wilt  overcome  it  easiest  of  all,  and  with  love  thou  wilt  load 
it  heaviest  of  all.*'^  He  characterizes  reliance  on  one's  own 
good  works  as  a  thing  more  Jewish  than  Christian,  and  says : 
"  This  Jewish  way  many  people  have  ;  they  stand  upon  their 
own  ways  and  works  ;  they  would  verily  have  these  for  their 
foundation ;  and  when  they  have  done  their  work,  the  whole 
is  lost;  yet  they  can  neither  believe  God,  nor  any  one  else 
who  tells  them  they  are  secretly  building  on  their  works  and 
upon  their  own  doings."  And  he  proceeds  to  says,  **  I  do 
not  mean  that  we  ought  to  omit  good  discipline ;  we  should  be 
ever  ex^xusing  ourselves  in  it ;  but  we  should  not  build  on  it, 
nor  rely  on  it."  And  he  spoke  against  those  who  were  looking 
for  access  to  Gt)d  by  such  ways  as  the  following,  "that  they 
wore  hair-shirts,  and  hair  neckcloths,  that  they  fasted,  and 
watched,  and  prayed ;  that  they  had  for  forty  years  been  poor 
men."     And,  he  adds :  "  If  you  have  done  all  the  human  works 

1  Bat.  ed.  fol.  34  a ;  Fr.  ep.  i.,  p.  280. 

2  Ba».  ed.  14  a ;  Fr.  ed.  i.,  p.  159. 
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that  have  ever  been  done,  yet  of  all  this  you  shall  be  bare  and 
empty  in  your  ground  as  those  that  have  done  no  good  work, 
smaU  or  great,  other  than  grace  for  grace  and  what  has  come 
firom  the  great  mercy  of  Grod,  without  any  reservation  of  confi- 
dence in  your  own  preparation/'*  Ruysbroch,  speaking  of  the 
outward  expression  of  Christian  love,  says :  "  In  the  showing 
forth  of  this  love  thou  wilt  observe  thy  good  customs,  at  the  same 
time  also  the  rules  of  thy  monastic  order,  good  manners,  good 
works,  and  aU  appointed  and  regular  outward  discipline,  accord- 
ing to  the  commandments  of  God  and  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  Holy  Church  "  "  If" — says  he — "  thou  rightly  understandest 
the  nature  of  love,  thou  wilt  govern  thyself,  and  be  able  easily 
to  overcome  the  world,  and  wilt  daily  die  to  sin,  and  lead  a  life 
of  striving  after  virtue."  Only  he  requires  that  the  soul  should 
free  itself  entirely  from  all  outward  and  creaturely  objects,  cling 
to  them  in  no  way ;  that  it  should  freely  enter  into  its  own 
deepest  recesses,  so  as  to  rise  upward  from  this  centre  to  God,  in 
a  total  estrangement  of  this  inmost  centre  from  the  world.  From 
this  centre  of  its  being  the  soul  should  sink  and  lose  itself  in 
God.  Strive  after  this  alone,  that  thou  become  free  from  form 
and  image,  become  master  of  thyself;  so  thou  wilt  be  able  as 
often  as  thou  choosest  to  turn  thy  heart  and  eye  upward,  where 
thy  tre'asure  and  thy  heart  are ;  and  thou  wilt  preserve  one  life 
with  Him.  Nor  wilt  thou  suffer  the  grace  of  God  within  thee 
to  be  idle,  but  from  true  love  wilt  exercise  thyself  heavenward, 
in  praising  God ;  below,  in  all  forms  of  virtue  and  good  actions. 
And,  in  whatever  outward  acts  thou  art  employed,  let  thy  heart 
be  fi'ee  and  disengaged  from  aU,  so  that  as  oft  as  thou  choosest, 
thou  majrest  be  able,  through  aU  and  above  all,  to  contemplate 
him  whom  thou  lovest."*  "  Obedience" — he  says — "  makes  men 
submissive  to  the  commands,  precepts,  and  will  of  God ;  subjects 
sense  and  the  power  of  sense  to  the  higher  reason,  so  that  the 
man  lives  becomingly  and  in  conformity  to  reason.  It  makes 
him  submissive  also  to  the  church,  and  its  sacraments ;  to  its 
superiors,  and  to  all  the  doctrines  and  rules  of  the  church."' 

1  Bas.  ed.  fol.  33  b ;  Fr.  ed.  ii.  pp.  69,  60. 

2  Rusbroch,  Bpecolum  aeternae  salntis,  opp.  Colon.  Agiipp.  1092,  pag.  11  (ed.  ann. 
1609,  pag.  21). 

3  De  praecipnU  quibuadam  Tirtutibiu,  ibid.  pag.  170. 
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Again,  he  says  :  "  Skow  thyself  willing  and  obedient  not  only  to 
God,  but  also  to  the  prelates  in  all  good  roles  and  exercises, 
which  are  commonly  observed  in  holy  church ;  and  this  accord- 
ing to  the  measure  of  thy  powers  and  with  true  sobriety,  as  well 
as  according  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  men  with  whom 
thou  livest,  and  also  of  the  countiy  and  district  where  thou 
dwellest."^  He  represents,  it  is  true,  the  outward  exercises  of 
penance  as  a  subordinate  thing,  and  makes  internal  penitence 
the  essential  matter ;  but  yet  he  holds  the  former  to  be  good  in 
its  proper  place,  and  remarks,  ^^  that  we  may  find  many,  who 
seem  to  themselves  accomplishing  much  in  the  way  of  penance, 
when  they  practise  many  great,  severe,  and  outward  forms  of 
discipline,  as,  for  instance,  fastings,  watchings,  and  other  like 
works  of  penitence;  which,  indeed,  are  without  doubt  well- 
pleasing  to  God,  and  necessary  for  him  who  does  the  penance ; 
yet,  the  truest  and  best  penance,  and  that  by  which  one  gets 
nearest  to  God,  is  to  turn,  truly  and  from  the  heart,  to  EUm,  and 
to  every  virtue,  for  Gt)d's  sake;  at  the  same  time,  turning 
entirely  away  from  everything  known  to  be  at  variance  with 
God,  so  as  to  feel  a  firm  assurance  in  one's  self  that  one  cannot 
be  moved,  by  anything  that  may  happen  to  do  anything  of  the 
kind,  and  then  to  have  a  firm  confidence  in  the  goodness  of  Gt)d 
that  He  will  never  cease  to  supply  all  needful  aid."^  Respecting 
fasts,  he  says :  ^^  Rational  or  spiritual  works  are  to  be  preferred 
before  barely  outward  works,  and  to  be  held  of  more  account 
than  the  latter.  Yet  to  the  utmost  extent  of  our  capability,  love 
must  be  maintained  by  good  works.  Christ  fasted  forty  days* 
Imitate  him  in  this,  and  fest  in  a  spiritual  manner,  keeping  thy- 
self firom  all  sin ;  and,  also,  to  the  extent  of  thy  ability,  in  a  bodily 
manner/' 

But  although  these  firiends  of  God  conscientiously  adhered  to 
the  forms  of  the  church,  and  by  their  silent,  unobtrusive  piety, 
and  their  active  charity,  could  hardly  fail  to  secure  the  confi- 
dence and  respect  of  the  people,  whose  contempt  the  common 
ecclesiastics  had  drawn  down  upon  themselves,  still  they  had 
their  opponents ;  partly  those  who  were  zealous  to  maintain  the 
common  position  of  the  church,  and  whose  suspicions  were 

1  De  septem  amoris  gradibus,  pag.  221. 
3  De  praec.  quibusd.  Tirt.,  pag.  1S5. 
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excited  by  that  more  liberal  spirit  of  the  Friends  of  God  which 
shone  so  conspicuously  through  their  conscientious  attachment 
to  the  church ;  partly  the  advocates  of  a  secularized  Christianity, 
who  felt  themselves  annoyed  by  the  more  serious  Christian  life 
of  the  Friends  of  God.  Accordingly  they  were  nick-named  after 
the  common  fashion  in  that  age  of  applying  some  opprobrious 
epithet  to  those  who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  were  looked 
upon  as  enthusiasts  or  pietists ;  they  were  called  Beghards — 
people  who  prayed  much.  John  Ruysbroch  says:  "Though 
the  servant  of  the  Lord  shows  himself  faithful  in  outward  exer- 
cises and  works,  yet  he  has  no  experience  of  that  which  the 
secret  friends  of  God  feeL  And  this  is  the  reason  why  such 
inexperienced  and  outward  men  find  fault  with  those  who  apply 
themselves  to  tlie  internal  exercises.  They  suppose  that  such 
persons  are  wholly  idle ;  like  Martha,  who  complained  to  the 
Lord  of  her  sister,  that  she  paid  him  no  attention."^  And  Tauler, 
speaking  of  those  among  the  Jews  who  were  hostile  to  Christ 
as  if  they  had  hearts  of  stone,  says :  "  Alas  I  why  should  it  be, 
that  we  still  find  Christian  men  who,  when  they  see  God's 
friends  in  good  ways,  in  good  works,  immediately  harbour  ill-will 
towards  them,  become  at  heart  bitterly  opposed  to  them,  coimt  as 
nothing  their  works  which  they  do,  and  their  ways  and  th^ir  life, 
and  invent  such  glosses  about  them  or  against  th^n  as  to  prove 
themselves  to  be  just  like  those  bad  Jews."^  In  a  noticeable 
passage  Tauler  speaks  against  a  certain  class,  whom  he  thus 
characterizes :  "  die  poor  blind  people  think  that  the  precious 
sutferings  of  our  Lord  Christ  were  to  pass  off  in  sport  and  with- 
out fruit.  Their  reliance  is  this,  that  they  stand  in  firatemity 
with  some  spiritual  order  (the  firatres  adscripti),  that  they  pray 
and  read ;  nay** — says  he — "  thou  doest  all  this  without  love  and 
without  devotion,  with  a  distracted  heart,  so  blindly  and  coldly, 
that  it  is  a  wonder  to  think  of  it."  He  then  says :  They  con- 
fessed in  words,  but  not  with  the  whole  will  and  fh)m  the  bottom 
of  the  he-art :  they  received  the  Lord's  body ;  but  it  was  very 
much  as  if  one  ^ould  invite  a  king  into  his  house  and  then 
place  him  in  an  unclean,  offensive  stall  among  the  swine.  It 
were  a  thousand  times  better  for  them,  if  they  never  received  it^ 

1  De  calonlo,  pag.  825. 

3  Bas.  ed.  fol.  32  b ;  Fr.  ed.  ii.,  p.  67. 
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And  if  any  one  took  pains  to  warn  them  of  the  danger  of  their 
position,  they  laughed  at  him  and  said  :  ^^  It  is  all  Beghards'  talk, 
or  nun's  twaddle."*      These  Friends  of  Grod  exercised  a  great 
influence  over  the  laity,  not  only  by  their  preaching  and  atten- 
tion to  common  pastoral  duties,  but  it  was  a  part  of  the  system 
for  those  among  the  laity  who  longed  after  that  higher  stage  of 
Christian  life  set  forth  by  the  Friends  of  God  in  their  sermons, 
to  surrender  themselves  entirely  up  to  some  individual  as  their 
confessor  and  guide  in  the  spiritual  life,  and  follow  his  instruc- 
tions as  if  it  were  a  voice  from  heaven.    This  was  simply  carry- 
ing out  the  doctrine  of  those  mystics  who  taught  that  it  was  a 
duty  to  follow  implicitly  the  guidance  of  those  who  were  recog- 
nized as  organs  of  God.      And  unquestionably  in  these  times, 
when  the  deep-felt  and  oftentimes  wrongly  interpreted  sense  of 
religious  need,  the  high  state  of  religious  excitement  in  connec- 
tion with  the  low  state  of  Christian  knowledge,  exposed  men  to 
dangerous  temptations,  and  the  more  as  their  aspirations  rose 
higher;  when,  by  abandoning  themselves  to  their  feelings,  they 
would  be  very  likely  to  fall  into  dangerous  extravagances, 
earnest,  inquiring,  but  ignorant  minds,  did  greatly  need  the 
guidance  of  some  prudent  individual,  experienced  in  the  trials 
and  conflicts  of  the  spiritual  life.    Well  l^en  might  Tauler,  aft;er 
describing  the  dangers  which  beset  him  who  strove  aft;er  such  an 
object,  add :  "  Therefore  the  safer  course  for  those  who  would 
fain  live  for  the  truth,  is  to  have  a  friend  of  God,  and  submit  to 
be  guided  by  him  according  to  God's  Spirit.      Eighty  miles  or 
more  would  not  be  too  far  to  go  in  search  of  a  friend  of  God 
who  knew  the  right  way  and  could  direct  them  in  it."*    And  in 
another  sermon,  where  he  labours  to  show  how  difficult  it  is  to 
attain  true  renunciation  of  one's  self  and  of  natural  things  and 
to  betake  one's  self  solely  to  God  in  the  inmost  depths  of  the  spirit, 
he  says :  "  Therefore  entreat  the  beloved  friends  of  God  that 
they  would  assist  you  in  it,  and  then  give  your  whole  self  simply 
and  solely  to  God  and  to  the  chosen  friends  of  Grod,  that  they 
may  carry  you  along  to  God  with  themselves."'      In  some  such 

1  Bas.  ed.  fol.  77  a ;  Fr.  ed.  ii.,  p.  285.    [The  Francf.  ed.  whieh  in  general  is  quite 
incorrect  in  its  text,  has,  instead  of  Beghuden,  "  Bejahrte.*'    Ed.] 

2  Bas.  ed.  fol.  146  b ;  Fr.  ed.  iii.  p.  122. 

3  Bas.  ed.  foL  28  b ;  Fr.  ed.  i.  p.  265. 
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relation  to  Tauler  stood  a  remarkable  man,  afterward  a  zealous 
member  of  the  party  of  the  Friends  of  God,  Rolmann  Merswin 
of  Strasburg.  This  person,  who  belonged  to  one  of  the  most 
respectable  families  of  that  city,  was  a  rich  broker  and  merchant. 
In  his  fortieth  year  (1347),  after  losing  his  first  wife,  he  con- 
tracted a  second  marriage,  and  having  no  issue  by  either,  he 
with  the  concurrence  of  his  second  wife  resolved  to  retire  wholly 
from  the  world.  He  applied  his  great  wealth  to  no  other  pur- 
pose than  that  of  foifnding  institutions  of  Christian  charity.  He 
had  much  to  strugglp  with  in  endeavouring  to  attain  to  a  godly 
life,  being  too  much  governed  by  his  momentary  feelings.  The 
natural  and  the  divine  element  were  strangely  mixed  up  together 
in  his  character.  He  easily  brought  himself  to  believe  that  cer- 
tain visions,  the  product  of  his  own  highly  excited  feelings  and 
heated  imagination,  were  divine  revelations.  The  excessive  mor- 
tifications which  he  imposed  on  himself  impaired  his  health,  and 
the  morbid  afiections  which  he  thus  contracted  may  perhaps 
have  exerted  some  disturbing  influence  both  on  his  feelings  and 
on  his  intellect.  Tauler,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  disapproved  of 
this  mode  of  crucifying  the  flesh,  being  chosen  by  this  man  as 
his  guide,  bade  him,  as  a  friend  of  God,  to  desist  from  these 
immoderate  self-tortures,  and  not  destroy  his  health;  for  he  was 
extremely  anxious  lest,  by  the  course  he  was  now  pursuing,  he 
might  suddenly  become  insane.  Merswin,  as  he  informs  us  him- 
self, thought  it  his  duty  to  obey.^  In  the  year  1353  he  composed, 
in  the  German  language,  a  widely  circulated  eccentric  mystical 
work,  under  the  impulse,  as  he  believed,  of  a  divine  call,  contain- 
ing many  strange  and  fimciful  notions  mixed  up  with  a  good 
deal  that  is  true.  It  was  entitled  the  Book  of  the  Nine  Bocks, 
This  work  was  included,  though  not  in  its  complete  form,  among 
the  works  of  Henry  Suso,  and  ascribed  to  him  as  the  author.^ 

1  We  quote  from  the  aboTe-mentioned  ezoeUent  work  of  Prof.  Schmidt,  of  Stras- 
barg,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  an  account  of  this  man,  eminently  characteristic 
of  the  timet  in  which  he  Uved,  Mertwin's  own  words  on  the  subject :  Und  in  densel- 
ben  siten  was  bruoder  Johans  tauweler  der  brediger  min  bichter.  Der  befant 
ettewas  minre  uebongen,  wanne  er  nam  es  ware  das  ich  gar  krang  in  der  natuoren 
geriet  werden.  Und  er  Torhte  mins  houbetes  und  gebot  mir  hi  gehorsamme  das  ioh 
mich  in  keinre  uebungen  solte  me  ueben,  und  mahte  mir  daran  ein  sfl,  und  ich 
muste  gehorsam  sin.    Schmidt,  p.  178  note. 

3  That  the  work,  howeyer,  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  him,  but  to  Merswin,  has  been 
proved  on  documentary  eridenoe  by  Prof.  Schmidt,  in  his  work  above  cited,  p.  ISO. 
Compare  also  lUgen's  ZeitschriftfUr  historisdie  Theologie.     1839,  Heft.  2;  p.  61. 
VOL    IX.  2  L 
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Witli  great  freedom  he  here  describes  the  corruption  of  the 
church  through  all  its  orders,  from  highest  to  lowest.  He  says 
of  the  popes  :  "  Look  around  and  mark  how  the  popes  in  these 
times  live  and  have  lived,  whether  they  have  not  had  more  regard 
for  themselves,  more  concern  to  know  how  they  shall  maintain 
their  own  state,  than  how  the  glory  of  God  may  be  promoted  ? 
And  look  around  and  see  whether  they  do  not  court  temporal 
possessions  with  a  view  to  advance  the  interests  of  their  temporal 
friends,  and  help  on  their  promotion  to  temporal  honours."^  It 
is  deserving  of  notice  that  this  man  was  led^  by  the  more  liberal 
character  of  his  mysticism,  to  question  in  this  book  the  doctrine 
that  all  unbelievers  are  lost ;  maintaining  that,  among  the  Jews, 
Turks,  and  pagans,  were  many  men  of  good  life,  who  would, 
before  their  end,  be  led  by  a  particular  inward  revelation  to  the 
knowledge  of  a  Saviour  and  to  faith  in  him ;  and  that  we  shall 
meet  many  such  in  the  world  to  come.*  We  see  by  the  example 
of  this  individual,  how  laymen  as  well  as  clergymen  might  be 
enrolled  among  the  Friends  of  God ;  and  in  the  case  of  the 
former,  who  wei^  not  so  strictly  educated  in  the  theology  of  the 
schools,  we  see  how  it  might  sometimes  happen  that  they  would 
be  led,  by  this  freer  tendency  of  the  religious  spirit,  without 
being  conscious  of  it  or  intending  it,  into  many  unchurchly  con- 
victions, and  how  this  might  become  a  channel  through  which 
the  influence  of  unchurchly  tendencies  might  be  introduced 
among  the  Friends  of  God  generally.  We  cannot  be  surprised 
at  the  fact,  therefore,  that  among  the  Friends  of  God  there 
were  many  sectional  differences,  from  a  more  strict  churchly 
direction  to  a  tendency  bordering  on  the  heretical,  or  entirely 
heretical. 

The  position  maintained  by  those  Friends  of  God,  whose  in- 
ward Christianity  made  them  more  free  from  the  influence  of 
the  hierarchical  spirit,  is  characteristically  presented  before  us, 
when  we  see  a  priest  of  the  Dominican  order,  and  a  famous 
preacher,  placing  himself  in  the  relation  we  have  described  to  a 
layman  who  appeared  to  him  more  advanced  than  himself  in 
holy  living,  and  making  that  layman  his  guide  in  the  spiritual 

1  Schmidt,  p.  216. 

2  The  same,  p.  219.     This  portion  is  not  included  in  the  writings  published  under 
the  name  of  Suso. 
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life.  We  meet  with  an  ancient  account^  of  a  layman  living  120  i/ 
miles  from  the  city  of  Strasburg,  who,  by  a  divine  call  in  a  thrice 
repeated  vision,  was  conducted,  in  the  year  1340,  to  Tauler, 
then  already  a  preacher  of  note.  In  his  first  interview  he  re- 
quested the  latter  to  preach  before  him  a  discourse  on  the  way 
to  Christian  perfection.  The  sermon  did  not  produce  the  efiect 
which  Tauler  expected ;  and  the  stranger  afterwards  explained 
,to  him  that  he  had  not  come  to  learn  from  him  how  to  attain  to  • 
the  most  perfect  life,  but  with  the  intention  and  hope  of  doing 
him  some  good.  He  then  proceeded  to  speak  of  that  internal 
master,  respecting  whom  Tauler  himself  had  spoken  in  his 
sermon.  ^^  Know,"  said  he,  ^^  that  when  this  same  master  comes 
to  me,  he  teaches  me  more  in  an  hour,  than  you,  and  all  the 
teachers  who  are  of  time,  could  teach  me  if  they  went  on  to  the 
last  day."  And  he  assured  Tauler  to  his  great  amazement,  that 
he  must  consider  him  a  mere  man  of  books  and  a  pharisee.  The 
pious  gentle  preacher  did  not  let  himself  grow  angry  at  such 
language  from  a  layman  addressed  to  a  priest  and  doctor  of 
theology,  but  instead  of  disdainfrdly  turning  away  from  him, 
calmly  listened  to  all  he  had  to  say.  The  layman  went  on  to 
distinguish  two  difierent  sorts  of  pharisees,  the  malignant  and 
the  well-intentioned;  those  whose  doctrines  and  life,  though 
they  were  unconscious  of  it  themselves,  did  not  perfectly  harmo- 
nize; whose  preaching  consisted  more  of  the  letter  and  of 
rational  knowledge,  than  of  the  truth  contained  in  the  life  and 
internal  experience  of  the  heart ;  who,  though  they  knew  how 
to  discourse  finely  of  pure  love  to  God,  and  of  communion  with 
him,  were  still  entangled  in  creaturely  love,  without  any  true 
experience  as  yet  of  vital  communion  of  the  heart  with  God. 
Tauler  felt  himself  touched  to  the  quick  by  many  things  which 
the  stranger  said.  He  chose  him  as  the  firiend  of  God  who  was 
to  be  his  guide ;  got  him  to  prescribe  the  way  to  a  new  spiritual 
development ;  retired  for  a  season  from  his  labours  in  the  pulpit ; 
but  on  returning  to  his  duties  found  himself  so  overcome  and 
unmanned  by  his  feelings,  as  to  be  imable  to  utter  a  word.  The 
preacher  who  was  before  so  famous,  was  now  laughed  at.  But 
afterwards,  when  he  had  fully  recovered  himself,  he  stood  forth 

1  In  the  Hilt.  Taulcri  in  the  Bas.  edition,  before  the  Sermons. 

2l2 
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with  firesh  energy  and  laboured  more  abundantly  than  ever. 
This  story,  no  better  authenticated,  might  be  regarded  by  many 
as  a  figment  of  legendary  tradition,  a  pure  fabrication,  or  an  in- 
termixture of  poetry  and  historical  truth.*  But  we  have,  in  this 
case,  at  least  one  example  which  might  teach  a  lesson  of  caution 
to  those  who  would  banish  from  history  everything  that  looks 
like  poetry,  and  retain  the  trivial  only  as  matter  of  historical 
fact.  This  story  has  very  recently  become  established  as  matter 
of  history  on  the  ground  of  authentic  record.*  And  we  obtain 
a  more  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  man  as  an  historical  per- 
sonage, who  came,  according  to  the  legend,  from  a  town  120 
miles  from  Strasburg.  He  was  a  person  of  great  influence  in 
that  period,  named  Nicholas  of  Basle.  He  then  belonged  to  the 
Waldensian  sect,  the  members  of  which  would,  for  the  reasons 
already  hinted  at,  be  veiy  likely  to  find  in  the  more  liberal 
Christian  tendencies  of  the  Friends  of  God  scattered  about  in 
that  district,  many  points  of  mutual  agreement.  But  it  may  be 
commonly  remarked  that  when  a  determinate  spiritual  tendency 
becomes  predominant  in  any  period  or  district,  it  is  wont  to  im- 
part something  of  its  own  peculiar  stamp  to  other  spiritual 
appearances  that  may  happen  to  possess  anything  in  common 
with  itself,  though  the  two  may  in  other  respects  differ  entirely 
in  character,  just  as  in  the  physical  world  a  prevailing  epidemic 
will  msike  other  forms  of  disease  run  into  its  own  form.  Thus 
the  Waldensians  in  the  district  of  the  Rhine  did  not  at  that 
time  remain  wholly  true  to  their  original  direction,  since  this  at 
the  outset  was  a  more  simply  practical  one.  The  predominant 
spirit  of  mysticism  communicated  itself  also  to  them ;  and  there 
grew  up  a  section  of  Waldensian  Friends  of  God,  which,  paying 
less  homage  than  the  others  did  to  the  church  spirit,  developed 
itself  with  greater  fi-eedom  of  doctrine  in  opposition  to  the  domi- 
nant church.  To  this  party  belonged  Nicholas,  a  man  who  by 
oral  discourses  and  writings  in  the  Latin  an4  German  languages 
laboured  to  introduce  a  more  experimental  Christianity,  and 
exerted  a  great  and  widely  extended  influence.     At  Basle  he 

1  This  story,  as  is  well  known,  has  been  worked  np  into  a  book  of  great  poetic 
beanty,  by  Tieck,  in  his  novel  "  der  SohutEgeist.** 

2  By  the  investigations  of  Schmidt,  in  his  work  before  cited,  p.  26,  note  5. 
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had  heard  much  about  the  piety  and  influence  of  Tauler.^  But 
from  his  Waldensian  point  of  view  he  might  probably  be  led  to 
conjecture  that  this  famous  preacher  was  after  all  wanting  in 
true  freedom  of  Christian  spirit ;  and  from  what  he  had  heard  of 
his  pious,  humble  character,  he  might  perhaps  hope  to  succeed 
in  exercising  a  wholesome  influence  on  the  Christian  knowledge 
and  the  Christian  life  of  the  man.  It  may  well  be  doubted,  in- 
deed, whether  Nicholas,  who,  with  a  view  to  extend  the  sphere 
of  his  usefulness  in  promoting  the  religious  life,  rarely  mentioned 
his  own  anti-churchly  tendencies,  would  say  anything  to  Tauler 
about  his  connection  with  the  Waldensians ;  still  it  is  impossible 
to  know  how  much  confidential  intercommunication  may  have 
taken  place  between  the  two  men.  And  Tauler  as  long  as  he 
lived  continued  to  maintain  the  most  intimate  and  friendly  rela- 
tions with  this  layman.  This  Nicholas  of  Basle  was,  as  we  have 
said,  extremely  cautious  in  disseminating  his  principles.  He  laid 
himself  out  to  w<Nrk  on  the  minds  of  the  people  more  particularly 
by  writings  in  the  German  language.  In  a  tract  composed  in 
the  year  1856,  he  defended  the  circulation  of  German  writings 
among  the  laity  against  the  doubts  entertained  by  many  of  its 
expediency.  He  speaks  on  this  matter  also  with  great  modera- 
tion. He  allows  that  such  doubts  were,  in  some  respects,  well 
founded ;  in  respect  to  writings,  namely,  which  required  many 
explanations  in  order  to  be  rightly  understood,  and  which  there- 
fore by  being  misapprehended  might  easily  lead  to  error.  Such- 
writing  belonged  exclusively  to  the  priests,  and  should  not  be 
translated  into  German.  But  the  case  stood  otherwise  with 
simple,  practical,  and  plainly  composed  Christian  writings, 
suited  to  the  understancUng  and  wants  of  the  laity.  He  says, 
^^  those  book-leamed  men,  who  would  keep  the  laity  from  read- 
ing these,  sought  their  own  glory  more  than  the  glory  of  God.** 
"  But,"  he  adds,  "  where  you  find  teachers,  who  have  no  eye  to 
themselves,  you  should  gladly  hear  them;  for  whatever  sucii 
teachers  counsel,  comes  fhrai  the  Holy  Spirit."  He  says  Chris- 
tian order  can  never  be  restored,  till  men  follow  the  counsel 
which  comes  from  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  such  cannot  be  at  vari- 

1  We  aee  from  Schmidt*!  qaotation  p.  29  note,  that  in  a  Munich  manuscript  in  the 
account  of  Tauler,  the  word*  of  this  unknown  layman  arc  found,  which  arc  wanting 
in  the  printed  editions  :  "  Wan  rair  ril  Ton  euer  ler  daheim  i»t  Rosagt." 
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ance  with  Holy  Scripture,  for  Holy  Scripture  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  are  one.  "  If,"  he  adds,  **  a  great  lord  of  this  world,  or  a 
whole  district  or  city  should  ask  me  how,  as  things  now  stand, 
men  may  return  to  God,  and  find  reconciliation  with  him,  I 
would  advise  that  they  should  seek  that  counsel  which  comes 
from  the  Holy  Spirit,  whether  such  counsel  proceed  from  priest 
or  layman."^  In  all  this  we  may  easily  recognize  the  general 
drift  and  tendency  above  described,  though  there  is  an  attempt 
to  conceal  it.  We  recognize  a  man  who  estimated  the  inward 
voice  of  the  spirit  above  all  outward  authority,  and  who  certainly 
therefore  could  not  be  incline.d  to  pay  that  authority  the  same 
submissive  homage  with  other  Friends  of  God.  The  mystical 
bent  may  undoubtedly  have  led  many  to  entertain  very  free 
opinions  respecting  the  apostles,  whose  characters  they  would 
estimate  according  to  their  own  peculiar  principles  of  Christian 
perfection.  It  would  not  be  strange  in  such  persons  to  accuse 
an  apostle  Paul  of  boasting  too  much  of  his  own  labours.  But 
Nicholas  was  widely  removed  from  all  this.  He  says  of  such, 
"  Mark,  my  beloved  brethren,  how  some  men  are  scandalis^ed  at 
the  words  of  holy  Paul,  who  was  a  bright  shining  light,  a  ftdl 
vessel  overflowing  with  lovely  humility."  All  that  he  said  to  his 
brethren,  or  wrote  to  them,  was  suited  to  the  times  when  Chris- 
tianity began  ;  and  there  was  need  of  it  too.  He  wrote  from 
divine  love,  and  never  had  an  eye  to  himself:  in  all  thiiTgs  he 
had  a  single  eye  to  the  glory  of  God.  And  I  believe  if  the 
words  addressed  to  John  the  Baptist  had  been  spoken  to  the 
apostle  Paul,  he  would  in  like  manner  have  answered,  ^^  I  am 
not  worthy  to  unloose  his  shoe's  latchet."*  This  Nicholas, 
directly  or  indirectly,  exerted  a  great  influence,  as  a  guide  and 
counsellor  in  the  spiritual  life,  on  many  who  never  had  the  re- 
motest suspicion  of  his  heretical  tendencies.  But  he  could  not 
always  succeed  in  escaping  the  suspicion  of  the  head  of  the 
church ;  and  from  some  hints  which  he  drops  we  may  under- 
stand the  perilous  situation  in  which  these  more  fr^ee-minded 
Friends  of  God  sometimes  found  themselves  placed.  He  writes  : 
"  Ah,  beloved  brethren,  may  God  in  his  infinite  goodness,  in 


1  Schmidt,  p.  231. 

2  In  a  letter  to  the  Strasbnrg  Johannitet,  in  the  year  1877,  Schmidt,  p.  234. 
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this  present  time  of  Christianity,  have  pity.  For  know,  the 
Friends  of  God  are  in  a  great  strait.  But  what  is  to  come  of 
it,  they  know  not,  God  only  knows.***  Having  succeeded 
through  a  long  life  in  escaping  the  snares  of  the  inquisition,^  he 
underook  when  very  old,  in  company  with  two  of  his  disciples,, 
to  make  a  journey  to  France,  where  probably  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  going  to  disseminate  his  doctrines.  At  Vienna,  he  was  arrested 
by  the  inquisition,  together  with  one  of  his  disciples ;  and  as 
nothing  could  induce  him  to  consent  to  a  recantation,  he  was 
handed  over,  as  an  heretical  Beghard,  to  the  civil  authorities,  and 
died  at  the  stake. 

The  highest  regions  of  the  interior  life  in  souls  where  impure 
elements  rule,  are  exposed  to  the  most  dangerous  perturbations  ; 
the'  deepest  truths  of  religion,  when  they  are  not  purely  ap- 
prehended, may  intermingle  indistinguishably  with  the  most 
dangerous  misconceptions.  It  is  often  but  a  very  thin  and 
subtle  bne,  which  separates  truth  lix)m  error.  Thus  the  doc- 
trine of  these  Friends  of  God  respecting  man's  ability  and  duty 
to  go  back  to  the  deepest  grounds  of  his  being ;  respecting  an 
inward  concentration  of  the  mind  withdrawn  from  every  thing 
creaturely ;  utter  renunciation  of  self,  and  absorption  in  God, 
was  liable  to  pass  over  into  very  serious  errors.  Where  the 
longing  for  union  with  God  was  not  ever  accompanied  side  by 
side  with  a  consciousness  of  the  self-subsistence  of  the  creaturely 
spirit,  and  the  infinite  exaltation  of  God  above  the  world,  with  a 
consciousness  of  sin  standing  in  contrariety  with  the  holiness  of 
God,  with  a  humility  never  forgetting  for  a  moment  the  strict 
line  that  separates  the  creature  from  the  Creator,  the  sobriety 
and  ipodesty  of  true  humility ;  where  an  unbridled  imagination, 
a  speculative  spirit  ignorant  of  its  proper  limits,  where  the  intoxi- 
cation of  a  soul  governed  entirely  by  its  feelings,  intermingled 
with  the  natural  and  the  divine,  and  took  complete  possession  of 
the  man ;  in  a  word,  where  the  mind,  instead  of  holding  fast  to 
God  revealed  in  Christ,  would  sink  itself,  without  any  media- 
tion, in  the  unfathomable  abyss  of  God  unrevealed ;  in  all  these 

1  The  same,  p.  236. 

3  The  Dominican  John  Nieder,  of  Suabia,  says  of  him  in  his  book,  ahready  men- 
tioned, Formicariuf,  pag.  304:  Acutissimus  enim  erat  et  rerbis  erroA»  colora- 
tissime  Telare  noverat.  Idcirco  etiam  mnnus  inquisitorum  diu  evaserat  et  multo 
tempore. 
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cases  and  tlie  like,  they  who  knew  not  how  to  guard  against  sach 
dangers,  by  strict  watchfulness  over  themselves,  plunged  into  the 
gulf  of  pantheistic  self-deification.  Thus  arose  that  wildly  fana- 
tical pantheistic  mysticism,  which  was  for  getting  beyond  Christ, 
beyond  all  positive  revelation,  all  humanization  of  the  divine,  as 
we  see  it  exemplified  particularly  among  a  portion  of  the  so- 
called  Beghards,  of  whom  we  shall  say  more  hereafter,  as  well  as 
among  the  so-called  Brothers  and  Sisters  of  the  Free  Spirit, — 
a  community  already  characterized  by  their  name,  the  advocates 
of  that  false  liberty,  grounded  in  pantheism,  which  scorned  all 
the  settled  landmarks  of  holy  order.  The  opposition  is  strongly 
marked  between  the  theistic  Friends  of  God  of  whom  we  have 
thus  far  been  speaking,  and  the  pantheistic  class.  While  in  the 
former  we  may  see  foretokens  of  a  direction  which  led  to  the 
Reformation ;  in  the  latter  we  see,  no  less  clearly,  the  foretokens 
of  a  thoroughly  antichristian  tendency,  hostile  to  everything 
supernatural,  every  intimation  of  a  God  above  the  world  ;  a 
tendency  which  contained, -first  in  the  form  of  mysticism,  the 
germ  of  absolute  Kationalism  and  the  deification  of  reason, — a 
tendency  which,  after  many  attempts,  oflen  repelled  and  continu- 
ally renewed,  was  eventually  to  appear  in  a  contest  for  life  and 
death  with  Christianity  itself.  As  the  theistic  element  distin- 
guished the  first  class  of  the  Friends  of  God  firom  the  second,  so 
was  it  also  a  distinguishing  mark  between  the  two  classes,  that 
by  the' first  it  was  held  necessary  to  unite  the  contemplative  with 
the  practical  life,  the  intuitive  absorption  in  God  witii  active 
love ;  while  by  the  others,,  on  the  contrary,  a  pantheistic  quiet- 
ism that  despised  all  active  labour,  was  extolled  as  the  highest 
perfection.  A  sharply  defined  boundary  may,  indeed,  be  observed 
between  these  two  ground-tendencies,  wherever  they  are  fully 
and  consciously  expressed ;  but  these  tendencies  did  not  always 
so  exhibit  themselves  as  to  be  easily  distinguished.  Many,  by 
pushing  the  above  mentioned  ground-intuitions  and  tendencies 
of  the  religious  life  into  an  extreme,  by  running  into  a  sort  of 
speculation  which  was  mixed  up  with  the  feelings,  and  failed  of 
paying  due  respect  to  the  proper  limits  of  all  speculation,  by  a 
certain  intoxication  of  self-forgetting  love  that  discarded  calm 
reflection,  were  unconsciously  betrayed  into  effusions  and  expres- 
sions upon  which  that  wild  fanatical  pantheism  might  afterwards 
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seize  and  fasten  itself.  We  reckon  among  such  that  Master 
Eckhart^  of  the  Dominican  order,  whom  Tanler  mentions  as  his 
teacher.  This  person,  a  Saxon  by  origin,  stood  in  high  estima- 
tion with  his  order,  having  been  made  first  provincial  of  the 
Dominican  order  for  Saxony,  in  the  year  1304,  when  it  was 
found  expedient,  on  account  of  the  extent  of  territory,  to  sepa- 
rate this  part  of  the  order  from  that  belonging  to  the  rest  of 
Germany  and  constitute  it  a  province  by  itself.^  We  may  men- 
tion in  particular,  for  an  example,  that  passage  of  Eckhart, 
where  he  describes  God's  essence  as  being  the  darkness  from 
which  all  things  sprung,  and  to  which  they  are  to  return : 
"  Verily  Gtxl  himself  rests  not  there  where  he  is  the  first  begin- 
ning ;  he  rests  there  where  he  is  an  end  and  a  rest  of  all  being. 
Not  that  this  being  comes  to  nothing,  but  it  is  there  completed 
in  its  ultimate  end  according  to  its  highest  perfection.  What  is 
this  ultiD&ate  end  ?  It  is  the  hidden  darkness  of  the  eternal 
Godhead,  and  is  unknown,  and  will  never  be  known.  God 
there  remains  unknown  to  himself;  and  the  light  of  the  Eternal 
Father,  this  has  eternally  shone  in  there,  and  the  darkness  com- 
prehendeth  not  the  light."^  For  another  example,  take  his 
words  on  the  Logos :  ^^  That  is  no  longer  an  essence,  then,  which 
gives  all  things  an  essence  and  life,  when  the  Son  is  generated 
firom  the  heart  of  the  Father,  eternally  to  bring  in  again  all 
things  which  in  him  have  gone  forth."  He  cites,  as  referring 
to  this,  the  words  of  Christ :  ^^  And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the 
earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me,"  and  then  adds  :  ^^  The  Holy 
Spirit  proceeds  forth  as  a  love  to  make  our  spirit  one  with  him. 
Therefore  the  Son  brings  in  again  with  him  all  things  which  in 
him  have  gQue  forth.  And  therefore  the  Holy  Spirit  comes  in 
again  with  all  that  which  he  has  spiritualized."'  Ex^khart  defines 
as  true  righteousness  those  works  only  which  proceed,  without 
reflection,  firom  the  inward  constraining  influence  of  the  divine 
life.  "The  just  man" — he  says — "searches  not  into  his  own 
works.  For  they  who  seek  for  anything  in  their  own  works,  are 
all  servants  and  hirelings ;  or  they  who  work  for  some  wherefore, 

1  Quetif  et  Bchard  script  ord.  praedic,  Paru  1719,  torn.  i.  fol.  507,  ri. 
S  £ckhart*8  Sermons,  in  an  i4>pendix  to  the  Hamburg  edition  (1621)  of  Tauler's 
Sermons,  p.  23. 
»  The  same,  p.  10. 
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whether  it  be  blessedness  or  eternal  life,  or  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  or  whatever  else  in  time  or  in  eternity,  all  such  are  not 
righteous.  For  righteousness  consists  in  this,  that  a  man  work 
without  respect  to  a  wherefore.  And  hence,  if  thou  wouldst  be 
informed  or  over-formed  in  righteousness,  think  not  of  thy  works, 
nor  image  to  thyself  any  wherefore,  either  in  time  or  in  eternity, 
either  reward  or  blessedness,  either  this  thing  or  that  thing.  For 
all  the  works  thou  performest  from  the  movement  of  the  imagina- 
tion, or  out  of  the  imagination,  verily  ikeee  works  are  all  dead. 
Nay,  may  I  say  it  ?  but  I  will  say  it,  and  it  is  this :  that  if  thou 
dost  image  to  thyself  even  God,  whatever  thou  doest  from  respect 
to  thisy  I  speak  truly,  thy  works  are  all  dead ;  they  are  faults, 
they  are  nothing,  and  they  are  not  barely  nothing,  but  thou 
destroyest  by  them  even  the  works  that  are  good."'  We  may 
mention,  furthermore,  that  proposition,  so  variously  abused  by 
fanatical  pantheism,  that  all  which  God  works,  man  works  with 
him.  Accordingly  he  asserts,  that  the  good  works  which  a  man 
performs  while  in  mortal  sin,  are  not  on  that  account  lost ;  evil 
and  good  works,  in  themselves  considered^  and  the  time  in  which 
they  are  done,  are  all  lost;  they  have  no  abiding  perma- 
nence except  on  the  ground  of  the  spirit  from  which  they  pro- 
ceed, and  from  this  ground  come  the  good  works  also  which 
may  be  done  in  mortal  sin,  and  not  from  the  man  who  is  in  this 
mortal  sin.*  There  were  extracted  from  Eckharf  s  writings  and 
sermons  twenty-six  propositions  connected  with  the  pantheistic 
mode  of  thinking,  or  verging  upon  such  a  mode>  of  thinking, 
which  found  their  common  point  of  union  in  assertions  similar  to 
those  above  quoted  ;  and  these  were  formerly  condemned.  But  as 
Eckhart  gave  up  to  this  decision,  retracting  those  propositions  in 
every  sense  in  which  they  were  found  heretical  or  scandalous, 
and  in  general  submitted  himself  to  be  corrected  by  the  pope  and 
the  church,  no  further  steps  were  taken  against  him  personally, 

1  The  samei  p.  4. 

2  His  own  words  are :  So  then  labour  and  time  are  lost  together ;  bad  and  good 
they  are  all  lost  at  once,  if  they  haTe  no  abiding  in  the  spirit,  and  no  being  nor  place 
in  themseWes.  If  the  man  does  good  works,  whilst  he  is  in  mortal  sin,  yet  he  does 
not  the  works  of  mortal  sin ;  if  the  works  are  good,  the  mortal  sins  are  evil.  Ho 
works  them  out  of  the  ground  of  his  spirit,  which,  in  itself,  is  naturally  good ;  but 
he  is  not  in  grace.  In  a  Sermon  in  Mone's  "  Anzcigcr  fiir  Kundc  der  teutschen 
Voreeit."     Jahrgang  1837,  p.  72. 
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and  he  was  permitted  to  end  his  days  in  peace.  But  when  it 
was  found  that  similar  doctrines  were  widely  disseminated  among 
mystical  societies,  pope  John  XXII.  put  forth,  in  the  year  1329, 
a  bull  complaining  with  justice  that  such  doctrines  were  held 
forth  in  sermons  to  the  simple  people.*  Yet  in  vindication  of  the 
memory  of  the  departed  Eckhart,  he  immediately  subjoined  what 
has  been  stated  above.  We  may  here  quote  a  few  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  these  propositions.  It  was  asserted  that  God  and 
the  world  are  correlative  conceptions,  and  that  it  may  be  said 
God  created  the  world  from  eternity  ;^  that  in  all  works,  good  as 
well  as  evil,  in  their  guilt  and  their  punishment,  God  is  in 
like  manner  manifested  and  glorified  ;  that  he  who  prays  for 
this  or  that  particular  thing,  prays  for  what  is  bad  in  a  bad  way, 
because  he  prays  for  a  negation  of  the  good  and  a  negation  of 
God,  and  prays  that  God  may  be  denied  to  him.  In  those  who 
seek  for  nothing,  neither  honour,  nor  profit,  nor  devotion,  nor 
holiness,  nor  reward,  nor  kingdom  of  hea^ren,  but  have  re- 
nounced all,  even  that  which  is  their  own,  in  such  God  is  glorified. 
We  are  transformed  wholly  into  God,  and  transformed  into  him 
in  the  same  way  as,  in  the  sacrament,  the  bread  is  transformed 
into  the  body  of  Christ.  I  become  thus  transformed  into  him, 
because  it  is  he  himself  who  brings  it  about  that  I  am  his.  All 
that  the  Father  gave  to  his  Son  when  born  into  human  nature, 
all  this  he  has  given  to  me ;  I  except  nothing  here,  neither  unity 
nor  holiness ;  but  he  has  given  all  to  me  as  to  himsel£  All  that 
the  holy  Scriptures  say  of  Christ,  is  true  also  of  every  good  and 
godlike  man.  Everything  that  belongs  to  the  divine  essence, 
belongs  also  to  the  godly  and  righteous  man ;  therefore  such  a 
person  does  all  that  God  does,  and  with  God  created  the  heavens 
and  the  earth,  and  is  a  begetter  of  the  eternal  Word,  and  God 
can  do  nothing  without  such  a  person.  The  good  man  must 
make  his  own  will  so  identical  with  God's  will  as  to  will  all  that 
God  wills ;  because  Grod,  in  a  certain  sense,  wills  that  I  should 
have  sinned,  I  ought  not  to  wish  that  I  had  not  sinned.  God 
has  not,  strictly  speaking,  laid  down  rules  for  outward  action. 

1  Quae  docuit  quam  maxime  coram  Tulgo  timplici  in  tuis  praedicationibaf .  Comp. 
Raynaldi  Ann.  at  the  year  1329,  no.  70  and  71. 

3  Interrogatus  qaandoque,  qaare  dens  mundum  nou  prins  produxerit,  respondit 
tunc,  sicut  nunc,  quod  deus  non  potuit  primo  producere  mundum,  quia  res  non 
potest  agere  antequam  sit,  undo  quam  cito  dpus  fuit,  tam  cito  mundum  creavit ;  item 
conccdi  potest,  mundum  fuisne  ab  aeti-mo.     IMd. 
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All  creatoFes  are  purely  nothing ;  I  say  not  that  they  are  some- 
thingy  but  purely  nothing.  There  is  in  the  soul  something  un- 
created, and  exalted  above  all  that  is  created ;  if  the  whole  soul 
were  this,  it  would  be  itself  uncreated,  and  exalted  above  all 
that  is  created  ;  and  this  is  spirit,  God  is  neither  good,  nor  the 
best ;  it  is  just  as  incorrect  to  call  him  so,  as  to  call  him  black 
or  white.^ 

We  may  now  consider  how  Ruysbroch  and  Tauler  contended 
against  the  pantheistic  and  quietistic  views,  the  mistaken  striv*- 
ings  ^fter  freedom,  which  appeared  in  the  forms  we  have  described. 
The  former  says  :^  "  We  may  meet  with  godless  and  devilish 
men,  who  aiBrm  that  they  are  God  or  Christ,  and  that  their 
hands  created  heaven  and  earth,  and  on  their  hands  all  these 
things  depend ;  and  that  they  are  above  all  sacraments  of  the 
church,  that  they  need  them  not,  and  wish  them  not.  The  ordi- 
nances of  the  church  and  what  the  holy  fathers  have  recorded  on 
parchment,  they  despise ;  but  their  own  godless  heresy,  and  a 
life  which  is  bound  by  no  ordinances  or  institutions,  fmd  the 
beastly  customs  invented  by  themselves,  they  hold  to  be  veiy 
holy  and  excellent.  And  yet  they  have  banished  from  tl^m- 
selves  the  love  and  fear  of  God ;  and  they  disdain  the  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil.  But  they  have  found  within  themselves  some- 
thing transcendent,  above  reason ;  and  they  have  wholly  drunk 
in  the  opinion,  that  on  the  day  of  final  judgment  all  rational 
creatures,  evil  as  well  as  good,  angels  and  bad  spirits,  will  pass 
over  into  a  certain  essence,  transcending  representation,  and  that 
this  essence  is  God,  in  its  nature  blessed,  but  without  knowledge 
or  wiU.  Since  the  beginning  of  time,  there  has  never  been 
invented  a  more  senseless  or  perverse  opinion  than  this.  And 
yet  many  suffer  themselves  to  be  deceived  by  it,  even  of  such  as 
seem  to  be  spiritually-minded,  when  in  fact  they  are  worse  than 
the  demons  themselves.  For  what  they  affirm  is  contradicted 
by  pagans  and  by  Jews,  by  nature,  law,  reason,  all  that  Scripture 
teaches  concerning  good  and  bad  angels.''  Ruysbroch  next  pro- 
ceeds to  distinguish  between  the  ideal  and  the  real  being  of 


1  This  translation  does  not  correspond,  it  is  true,  to  the  Latin  words :  Ac  si  ego 
album  Tocarem  nigrum ;  but  I  conjecture  from  the  sense  that  it  should  properly 
read :  album  Toearem  aut  nigrum. 

J  Speculum  aetemae  salutis.     0pp.  p.  27  (ed.  1609,  pag.  50). 
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rational  creatures.  "The  life" — says  he — "that  we,  in  the 
divine  idea,  have  in  God,  is  one  with  himself,  and  in  its  own 
nature  a  blessed  one.  But  besides  this,  we  have  another  in  com- 
mon with  the  angels ;  a  life  created  hj  God  from  nothing ;  one 
which  will  always  endure ;  and  such  an  one  cannot  be  a  blessed 
one  in  its  own  nature;  but  it  can  become  a  blessed  one  by 
God's  grace,  if  we  attain  to  gi*ace ;  that  is,  to  fidth,  hope,  know- 
ledge, and  love.  If  we  attain  to  these,  we  practise  those  virtues 
which  are  pleasing  to  God,  and  thus  rise  above  ourselves,  and 
become  united  with  God ;  yet  a  creature  never  becomes  God." 
"  We  may  meet  with  many  " — says  he  in  another  place^ — "who 
imagine  they  have  experienced  within  themselves  a  certain  true 
life,  above  all  pi*actice  of  virtue ;  and  that  they  have  combined  a 
created  and  uncreated  life,  God  and  the  creature  at  once ;  with 
regard  to  all  which  we  should  know  that  we  have  a  certain 
eternal  life  in  the  original  type  of  the  divine  wisdom.  And  this 
life  ever  abides  in  the  Father,  and  proceeds  forth  from  Him  with 
the  Son,  and  flows  back  into  the  same  essence  with  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  and  thus  we  live  in  an  eternal  manner  in  the  original 
type  of  the  holy  trinity  and  of  the  unity  of  the  Father."  But 
from  this  he  distinguishes  the  created  life,  "  which  springs  from 
the  same  wisdom  in  which  God  knows  his  power,  wisdom,  and 
goodness ;  and  this  is  the  image  or  copy  of  the  former,  by  which 
the  former  lives  in  us.  By  virtue  of  this  image  of  the  former^  our 
life  has  three  properties,  whereby  we  resemble  that  original  type. 
For  our  essence  ever  contemplates  the  original  of  our  uncreated 
essence,  lives  in  it,  and  feels  drawn  towards  it,  where  we  live 
from  God,  live  to  God,  live  in  God,  and  God  in  us.  This,  then, 
he  regards  as  the  hidden,  primordial  ground  of  creaturely  spirits, 
whereby  they  are  united  in  connection  with  that  architypal 
being  to  Grod.  "  This  " — he  says — "  is  the  true  ground  of  life,  and 
is  in  us  all,  as  to  essence,  by  virtue  of  mere  nature.  For  it  is 
exalted  above  hope,  faith,  grace,  and  all  exercises  of  virtue,  and 
therefore  its  being,  life,  and  action  are  one.  But  this  life  is 
hidden  in  Gt>d  and  in  the  essence  of  our  souls.  And  because 
this  dwells  in  us  all  by  nature,  so,  many  may«  in  a  certain  way, 
even  without  grace  or  faith,  and  without  any  exercise  of  virtue 
whatever,  come  to  some  knowledge  of  it  by  natural  reason."  Ac- 

1  Ibid.  pag.  29. 
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cordingly,  he  now  proceeds  to  trace  the  misconceptions  of  those 
panthesists  to  their  one-sided  mode  of  apprehending  that  hidden 
primordial  ground  separate  from  the  supematui*al  light  of  grace. 
"There  are" — says  he — "men  given  to  idle  reverie,  with  intro- 
verted eyes,  turned  away  from  sensible  images  to  their  own 
simple  essence;  and  when  so  turned  they  deem  themselves 
blessed,  holy  ;  some  even  look  upon  themselves  as  very  God. 
And  they  care  about  nothing,  be  it  good  or  evil,  if  they  can  but 
rid  themselves  of  forms  and  images,  and  find  and  possess  them- 
selves in  the  pure  repose  of  their  essence."  So  afler  speaking  of 
the  above  distinction  between  the  ideal  and  the  real  being  of  the 
creaturely  spirit,  he  says  :^  "  And  yet  we  are  not  the  wisdom  of 
God ;  for  then  we  should  have  created  ourselves,  which  is  im- 
possible ;  and  to  believe  this,  is  godless  and  heretical.  For  all 
that  we  are  and  have,  we  have  from  God  and  not  from  our- 
selves." Again,  he  says  :^  "  In  communion  with  God  we  are 
one  spirit  and  one  life  with  him ;  but  still  we  continue  to  be 
creatures.  For  though  we  have  been  transfigured  by  his  light, 
and  absorbed  by  his  love,  yet  we  still  know  and  feel  that  we  are 
something  other  than  and  different  from  Him.  Hence  it  is  that 
we  feel  ourselves  constrained  ever  to  look  up  to  him  and  to  strive 
towards  him  ;  and  this  act  will  abide  eternally  with  us.  For  never 
will  it  be  in  our  power  to  lose  our  created  essence  and  so  purely 
to  pass  out  from  it  that  we  shall  not  still,  and  through  all  eternity, 
continue  to  be  something  different  from  God.  For  though  the 
Son  of  God  partook  of  our  nature,  yet  he  by  no  means  made  us 
God."  How  personal  consciousness  still  continues  even  at  the 
highest  point  reached  by  contemplation,  in  soaring  upward  to 
God,  he  shows  thus  :'  "Though  we  may  rise  above  reason,  still 
we  are  not  without  reason  ;  hence  we  feel  that  we  touch  and  are 
touched  ;  love  and  are  beloved  ;  we  are  continually  renewed, 
and  return  back  into  ourselves ;  we  go  and  return,  like  lightning. 
For  by  love  we  contend  and  brace  ourselves,  as  if  stemming  a 
torrent,  because  we  have  not  power  to  press  through  and  pass 
beyond  the  creaturely  essence."  "Although" — says  he  in  another 
place* — "  love  absorbs  the  soul,  consumes  it,  and  even  demands 
of  it  what  is  impossible,  and  although  the  soul  longs  to  resolve 
itself  into  love  as  into  nothing,  yet  it  can  never  perish  but  will 
I  Ibid.  p.  31.  2  Ibid.  3  Ibid.  4  Ibid.  pag.  34. 
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always  endure.  I  would, however*' — sayshe^ — "  call  to  thereader's 
recollection  that,  where  it  was  asserted  by  me  that  we  are  one 
with  God,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  we  are  one  with  him  in  love, 
not  in  nature  and  essence.  For  God's  essence  is  uncreated,  but 
ours  is  created ;  which  makes  an  infinite  difierence.  Hence,  we 
may  indeed  be  united  one  with  the  other,  but  never  become  one. 
And  if  our  own  essence  were  annihilated,  we  could  neither  know, 
nor  love,  nor  be  blessed."  And  again,  in  the  remarkable  pas- 
sage' where  he  ascribes  the  fall  of  the  angels  to  their  falling  in 
love  with  their  own  nature,  and  thinking  they  did  not  need  the 
supernatural  gifts  of  God,  he  adds :  "  And  yet  still  worse  than  all 
evil  spirits  are  those  hypocritical  men  who  despise  God,  and  his 
gifts,  and  Holy  Church  and  all  her  sacraments,  and  Holy  Scrijv 
ture,  and  all  exercises  of  virtue,  and  say  they  lead  a  life  exalted 
above  every  other  kind,  something  quite  transcendent,  and  that 
they  have  sunk  themselves  into  the  same  repose  as  they  had  before 
they  were  created,  and  that  they  have  no  knowledge,  no  love,  no 
will,  no  craving,  no  exercises  of  virtue,  but  are  rid  of  them  all. 
And  because  they  would  sin,  and  commit  foul  crimes  without 
compunction  of  conscience,  they  say  besides,  that  in  the  day  of 
judgment  good  and  evil  spirits,  godless  and  pious  men  will  all  be 
transformed  together  into  the  simple  essence  of  Grod  ;  and  then 
all  would  in  this  enjoy  an  essential  blessedness,  without  know- 
ledge or  love  of  God ;  and  then  God  would  neither  know  nor  love 
himself  nor  any  creature."  Furthermore,  we  should  here  give 
prominent  place  to  that  profoundly  thoughtful,  truthftil  description 
of  a  one-sided  intellectualized  mysticism,  divorced  of  all  vitality 
of  feeling,  where  he  says :'  "  The  most  dangerous  temptation 
besets  those  who,  without  exercise  of  the  virtues,  find  within 
themselves,  by  imageless,  naked  intelligence,  the  essential  being 
of  their  souls,  and  possess  the  same  in  a  certain  naked  repose  of 
their  spirit  and  their  nature.  These  sink  into  a  certain  empty 
and  blind  repose  of  their  essence ;  they  do  not  concern  them- 
selves in  the  least  about  performing  good  works  and  exercises, 
external  or  internal ;  and  all  internal  acts,  as  willing,  knowing, 
loving,  longing,  and  all  active  tendency  to  God,  they  despise 
and  spurn.     If  these  had  but  striven  .for  one  short  hour  of 

1  Ibid.  2  Ibid.  pag.  27. 

S  De  quatuor  subtilib,  tentationib,  pag.  196.  (ed.  1609,  pog.  360). 
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their  life,  with  pure  love  and  a  holy  disposition  after  God, 
and  had  a  taste  of  the  true  virtues,  they  could  never  have  fallen 
into  this  blindness  and  into  this  unbelief.  Assuredly  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Christ  himself,  all  classes  of  the  blessed  spirits,  and 
holy  men,  will,  through  all  eternity,  act,  love,  long,  thank,  praise, 
have  will  and  consciousness ;  nor  can  they,  without  these  acts,  be 
blessed.  God  himself,  if  he  did  not  act,  would  not  be  God,  and 
could  not  be  blessed.  Grievously,  therefore,  do  they  err,  these  poor 
men,  who  are  to  be  mourned  over  with  many  tears,  who  slumber 

and  sink  down  in  this  mistaken  repose  of  their  souls 

Hence  comes  a  perverted  freedom.  They  are  simple  people, 
without  all  practice  of  the  virtues,  and  who  remain  at  a  very  fkr 
remove  from  any  true  mortification  of  their  nature.  Or  if  they 
have  sought  long  and  much  to  exercise  themselves  in  great  peni- 
tence, still  they  have  done  it  without  love  and  without  a  pure  dis- 
position towards  God."  Perhaps  we  may  infer  from  these  last 
words,  that  many  who  had  taken  great  pains  in  the  practice  of 
self-mortification,  afterwards  fell  away  into  this  mystic  bent  of 
apathy.  "  It  is  the  manner  of  this  people" — says  he—"  to  sit 
quiet  in  one  spot,  with  no  sort  of  occupation,  retiring  into  them- 
selves with  an  idle  sensuousness,  stript  bare  of  all  images.  And 
because  they  are  without  the  practice  of  the  virtues,  and  without 
love  through  union  with  Gt>d,  hence  they  do  not  penetrate  into 
themselves,  but  reposing  in  their  own  essence,  convert  this  into 
their  god  or  idol.  Meanwhile,  they  fancy  themselves  one  with 
God."  "  Thus  we  are" — says  he  in  another  place^ — "  without 
any  mediation,  in  a  way  exalted  above  all  the  virtues,  united  with 
God,  where,  in  the  highest  point  of  our  created  essence,  we  bear 
his  image  within  us ;  stiU,  we  ever  continue  to  be  like  him,  and 
united  with  him  in  ourselves,  through  his  grace  and  by  our 
virtuous  life."  He  says* — "  We  may  find  a  certain  race  of  hypo- 
crites. They  would  be  regarded  as  persons  standing  in  a  passive 
relation  to  Gtxl ;  they  would  be  inactive,  and  merely  certain  in* 
struments  of  God.  They  affirm,  therefore,  that  they  stand  only 
in  a  passive  relation,  without  any  action  of  their  own  ;  and  those 
works  which  Gt>d  produces  in  them  as  his  blind  instruments,  are 
more  excellent  and  possessed  of  greater  merit  than  the  works  of 

1  Lib.  de  soptem  amoris  gradib.,  p^*  224. 

2  Dc  omatu  spirital.  naptiar.,  pag.  275. 
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oth^r  men.     They  affirm  that  they  are  incapable  of  coiumittiiig 
sin,  because  God  alone  works  all  things  in  them,  and  only  what 
Gh>d  wills  and  nothing  else  is  done  by  them.     They  imagine  that 
every  thing  to  which  they  feel  inwardly  impelled,  whether  it  be 
in  agreement  with  virtue  or  opposed  to  it,  proceeds  from  the 
motions  of  the  Holy  Spirit.^'     From  this  class  Ruysbroch  dis- 
tinguishes another  as  a  still  worse  one,  who  pushed  this  pantheistic 
quietism  to  such  an  extreme  as  to  believe  themselves  not  only 
raised  by  it  above  all  religious  rites,  all  the  ordinances  of  the 
church,  all  obedience  to  the  church,^  in  their  own  imagined  per- 
fection, their  denudation  from  all  creaturely  properties  and  their 
absorption  into  God,  but  also  empowered  by  it  to  annul  all  dis- 
tinctions of  right  and  wrong,  and  justify  every  species  of  irregu- 
larity, provided  no  disturbance  were  offered  to  the  repose  of  the 
spirit.    We  are  reminded  by  all  this  of  similar-phenomena,  which 
have  occurred  among  many  Gnostic  sects  and  in  ancient  India. 
He  tells  us  first  in  what  respects  they  agreed  with  those  before 
mentioned :   ^^  They  sit  still  and  idle,  without  any  exertion  ot 
virtue  or  good  works ;  and  this  to  such  extent  as  that  they  will 
neither  praise  God,  nor  thank  him ;  nor  know,  will,  or  love  him, 
nor  pray  to  him  or  long  after  him.     They  imagine  that  they 
already  possess  everything  which  they  could  pray  for ;  and  that 
they  are  already  poor  in  spirit,  as  they  are  without  will  of  their 
own,  and  have  renounced  everything,  and  live  without  any  choice 
or  purpose  of  their  own.     They  imagine  they  are  rid  of  every- 
thing and  superior  to  everything.    They  have  already  attained  to 
all  for  which  the  various  institutions  and  rites  of  the  church  have 
been  founded.     As  they  themselves  pretend,  no  being,  not  even 
God,  can  give  anything  to  them,  or  take  aught  from  them.    For 
according  to  their  own  judgment  they  are  beyond  all  exercises, 
all  rites  of  worship,  and  all  the  virtues,  and  have  attained  to  a 
certain  pure  repose,  where  they  are  free  from  all  the  virtues. 
And  they  say,  that  to  be  tlius  free  in  repose  from  the  virtues,  re- 
quires greater  pains  and  exertions  than  to  attain  to  the  virtues 
themselves.     For  this  reason  they  would  enjoy  freedom,  obey 
nobody,  neither  pope,  nor  bishops,  nor  prelates.      And  though 
they  put  on  outwardly  the  mask  of  a  certain  obedience,  yet 
inwardly  they  are  subject  to  no  one,  neither  in  will  nor  in  action. 
For  from  all  which  Hqly  Church  does  and  observes,  from  all  this 
VOL.  IX.  2  M 
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they  hold  themselves  exempted^  and  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it.     And  this  is  their  opinion — so  long  as  a  man  takes  pains  to 
acquire  virtues,  and  seeks  to  fulfil  the  will  of  Grod,  he  is  not  per- 
fect ;  since  he  is  still  seeking  to  acquire  virtues,  and  has  learnt 
nothing  as  yet  of  this  his  spiritual  poverty.     And  they  consider 
themselves  exalted  above  all  the  orders  of  the  world  of  spirits  and 
all  the  hosts  of  the  saints,  and  every  reward  which  could  possibly 
be  merited ;  and,  therefore,  they  suppose  that  they  can  merit 
nothing  more,  they  can  make  no  farther  progress  in  virtue,  nor 
commit  any  more  sins,  since  they  are  without  wiU  of  their  own, 
and  have  surrendered  their  spirits  to  God  in  repose,  and  hence 
have  so  become  one  witli  God  as  to  be  altogether  nothing  in 
themselves.      Therefore,  they  affirm,  every  thing  is  allowable  to 
them  which  their  bodies  may  lust  after,  since  reduced  back  to 
the  state  of  innocence  they  have  no  law  prescribed  to  them. 
Therefore,  when  their  corporeal  nature  lusts  after  anything,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  and  they  feel  that  the  tranquillity  of  their  spirits 
is  disturbed  by  the  non-gratification  of  this  desire,  they  give  up  to 
their  nature.     Therefore  they  give  themselves  no  concern  about 
observing  fasts  or  festivals,  except  when,  for  men^s  sake,  they  do 
otherwise.   For  in  all  things  they  live  without  conscience,  holding 
that  there  is  nothing  which  is  not  permitted  them.**     "  I  hope** — 
says  he — "  that  we  shall  find  but  few  of  this  sort  of  men;  but  they, 
whoever  they  are,  that  belong  to  their  number,  are  the  worst  of 
men  ;  and  seldom,  if  ever,  do  they  come  to  their  senses ;  in  the 
mean  time,  evil  spirits  get  possession  of  them."      He  says,  that 
they  were  hard  to  be  reached  by  arguments.    And  Tauler,  after 
pointing  out  how  the  contemplative  life  should  pass  over  into 
the  active — both  being  in  essence  one— contends  against  these 
advocates  of  a  one-sided,  contemplative  bent.      "  There  are, 
again" — says  he^ — ^^  certain  men  who  set  value  only  on  contem- 
plation, and  set  no  value  on  reality,  and  say  that  they  need  not 
exercise,  need  not  virtue ;  they  have  passed  beyond  it."    And 
he  holds  up  to  such  the  words  of  Christ  respecting  the  seed  cast 
into  good  ground,  which  brought  forth  a  hundred  fold;  and 
Matth.  iii.  10. 

Having  thus  explained  this  general  opposition  of  the  ground- 
tendencies  of  the  so-called  Friends  of  God,  we  will  proceed  to 

1  Bas.  ed.  fol.  16  b ;  Fr.  ed.  i.  p.  123. 
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enter  more  at  large  into  the  characteristics  of  the  above-men- 
tioned representatives  of  the  more  pure  and  sober  bent.  The 
first  to  be  noticed  here  is  John  Ruysbroch  of  Brussels^who  being, 
as  we  have  seen  from,  his  writings,  a  zealous  opponent  of  that 
fiuiatical,  pantheistic  bent,  had  already,  before  retiring  firom  the 
world,  great  trials  to  endure  fi:om  the  opposition  of  a  We  belong- 
ing to  the  sect  of  the  free  spirit.  She  was  one  of  those  who 
laboured  to  disseminate  their  doctrines  by  the  circulation  of 
mystic  writings  in  the  vulgar  language,  and  had  formed  around 
her  a  large  party,  whose  hatred  Ruysbroch  incurred  by  the  zeal 
with  which  he  contended  against  this  fanatical  bent,  so  connected 
with  sensual  extravagances.  Ruysbroch  was  much  sought  after 
by  many  belonging  to  districts  on  the  Rhine,  Strasburg,  Basel, 
and  France,  and  consulted  for  spiritual  advice. 

The  writings  of  Ruysbroch  evince— and  the  same  thing  is 
apparent  also  from  the  story  of  his  life — that  his  contemplative 
habits  did  not  hinder  him  from  coining  frequently  into  contact 
with  his  contemporaries.  We  find,  therefore,  that  he  was  pos- 
sessed of  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  religious  condition  of  his 
contemporaries ;  he  understood  the  dangers  that  threatened  to 
come  in  from  this  source,  and  sought  to  guard  against  them. 
Though  the  extemalization  of  the  religious  element  and  supersti- 
tion were,  in  this  period,  the  chief  disturbers  of  the  r^Ggious 
spirit,  yet  Ruysbroch  knew  how  to  detect  the  infidelity,  also, 
that  went  along  with  them.  This  was,  indeed,  at  first,  wrapt  up 
and  concealed  under  the  extravagances  of  that  mysticism,  that 
false  inwardness  and  passivity,  which  Ruysbroch,  as  we  have 
seen,  so  vigorously  contended  against ;  but  we  find  hints  in  his 
writings,  that,  independent  of  this,  the  prevailing  worldliness  of 
spirit  that  cramped  every  movement  of  the  higher  life,  had  called 
forth  a  decided  infidelity,  which  may  have  been  but  confirmed  the 
more  by  the  antagonism  of  the  prevailing  superstition.  We 
know  not  but  we  should  be  thinking  of  some  such  root,  rather 
than  the  aberrations  of  mysticism,  when  Ruysbroch,  contending 
against  such  as  denied  every  thing  supernatural,  says  -}  ^^  They 
who  lie  without  shame  under  mortal  sins,  care  neither  about  God 
nor  his  grace,  but  esteem  the  virtues  as  nothing,  spiritual  life  as 

1  De  calculo,  pag.  283. 
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hypocrisy  or  deception^  and  listen  with  disgost  to  all  that  is  said 
about  God  or  the  virtues ;  convinced  that  there  is  no  God,  and 
no  heaven  or  hell.  Hence  it  is  that  they  want  to  know  about 
nothing  but  what  strikes  the  senses :"  and  when  he  speaks  ot 
those  bad  Christians,^  who  blaspheme  Christ,  and  set  at  nought 
his  sacraments.  We  meet  with  expressions  in  his  writings 
which,  rent  from  their  connection  with  his  general  drift  and 
scope,  separated  from  those  passages  where,  as  we  have  seen,  he 
so  emphatically  contends  against  pantheism,  might  be  miscon- 
strued as  an  inclination  to  that  error ;  as  where  he  says :'  ^^  God 
dwells  uStei  the  like  true  manner,  as  to  his  essence,  in  the  wicked 
and  the  good,  for  he  is  the  creator  and  preserver  of  all  beings, 
and  nearer  and  more  within  them  than  they  are  to  themselves ; 
he  is  the  essence  of  their  essence."  So  ^hen  he  describes  it  as 
the  highest  position  to  be  reached  in  time  or  eternity ;  ^^  when 
we  have  the  feeling  and  inward  consciousness  beyond  all  know- 
ledge and  science,  and  of  a  certain  infinite,  fathomless  unknown  ; 
when  we  are  dead  to,  and  rise  above  all  the  names  which  we  give 
to  God  or  to  creatures,  or  pass  beyond  them  into  something 
eternal,  transcendent,  which  is  incapable  of  being  designated  by 
any  name,  and  lose  ourselves  therein ;  and  when  above  all  the 
exercises  of  virtue  in  us,  we  perceive  and  experience  a  certain 
eternal  repose,  wherein  there  is  no  activity;  and  above  all 
blessed  spirits,  an  infinite  and  immeasurable  bliss,  in  which  we 
are  all  one,  and  this  unity  itself,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  the 
creature,  is"  the  same  that  blessedness  is  in  itself;  and  when, 
finally,  we  see  all  blessed  spirits  merged,  blended,  and  lost  in  that 
essence  which  is  higher  than  all  substance."'  But  what  preserved 
Ruysbroch,  who,  as  we  may  see  from  the  language  above  cited, 
in  striving  to  pass  beyond  the  limits  of  temporal  consciousness 
and  to  anticipate  the  intuitions  of  the  life  eternal,  might  so  easily 
have  lost  himself  in  those  abysses,  what  preserved  such  a  man 
firom  the  pantheistic  error,  was  the  power  of  the  moral  element 
within  him,  it  was  that  which  Christ  was  to  him,  the  connection 
of  his  Christian  consciousness  with  his  consciousness  of  God,  his 
way  of  knowing  Qod  in  Christ,  his  way  of  clinging  to  Grod 
revealed  and  to  his  word,  and  his  profound  recognition  of  this 

1  Specul.  aetern.  salut.  pag.  27.  2  De  praecip.  qnibnsd.  Tirtut.,  p.  179. 

3  Dc  sept.  amor,  grad.,  pag.  226. 
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essence  of  personality ;  his  way  of  connecting  his  faith  in  a  per- 
sonal supra-mondane  Grod  with  the  conscioosness  of  his  own 
personality.  The  characteristic  thing  in  that  mystic  pantheism 
is  in  fact  nothing  more  nor  less  than  will,  exalting  itself  aboye 
Christ,  and  the  want  of  a  strong  moral  sense.  We  may  notice, 
therefore,  what  Ruysbroch  says  on  this  point  :*  "  We  cannot 
redeem  onrselves;  bat  if  with  all  the  capabilities  we  have  we 
follow  after  Christ,  then  out  acts  are  united  with  his  acts,  and 
become  ennobled  by  his  grace.  Therefore  has  Christ  redeemed 
us  by  his  oxon  acts  and  not  by  ours,  and  by  his  own  merits 
has  he  made  us  free.  But  if  we  would  possess  and  feel  this 
freedom,  then  must  his  spirit  kindle  our  spirits  to  love,  and 
plunge  us  in  the  abyss  of  his  love  and  most  fi^e  goodness, 
where  our  spirits  are  baptized  and  endued  with  freedom,  and 
united  with  his  spirit,  and  that  which  constitutes  our  will 
dies  to  itself,  and  is  absorbed  in  his  will,  so  that  we  would  will 
nothing  but  what  God  wills ;  for  Grod's  will  has  become  our 
will — ^which  is  the  root  of  true  love.  Accordingly,  he  says  :* 
<<  Christ  is  our  mirror  and  our  rule,  the  rule  for  the  right  di- 
rection of  our  whole  life.  His  humanity  is  the  light  of  the  divine 
glory  whereby  heaven  and  earth  are  enlightened, -and  will  be  to 
all  eternity."  "  Though  God" — says  he* — "  has  withdrawn  and 
hidden  himself  from  thy  view,  yet  thot^  art  by  no  means  hidden 
from  him.  For  he  lives  in  thee  and  has  left  thee  his  mirror  and 
his  image,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  his  Son,  that  thou  mightest 
carry  him  in  thy  hands,  before  thine  eyes  and  in  thy  heart.  .  .  . 
The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  Jesus  Christ  himself  who  by  his  grace 
lives  in  us ;  and  the  kingdom  of  heaven  suffereth  violence,  and, 
by  the  power  of  Christ  who  lives  in  us  and  fights  with  us,  we  take 
it  by  force."^  He  understands  how  to  seize  the  divine  nature  and 
the  human  nature  of  Christ  in  their  intimate  connection.  ^^  Be- 
cause"— says  he* — ^^  Christ  was  in  respect  of  that  which  is  highest 
in  him  ever  of  the  same  will  with  the  Father,  though  his  nature 
was  sensible  to  sorrow  and  anguish,  yet  he  showed  obedience,  and 
having  overcome  the  will  of  the  sensuous  part,  he  said  to  the 
Father,  *  Not  my  will,  but  thine,  be  done.' "  We  have  already 
observed  how  Ruysbroch  contended  against  that  one-sided  con- 

1  Specnl.  aetern.  nlut.,  p«g.  14.  >  Ibid.  pag.  32. 

3  Ibid.  p«g.  13.  4  Ibid.  pag.  \h.  i  Ibid.  pag.  14. 
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templative  bent.  And  thongh  he,^  too,  gave  great  prominence 
to  the  contemplatiye  life  of  the  spirit,  yet  he  ever  regarded  love 
as  the  highest  and  in  this  he  finds  the  union  of  the  contempla- 
tive and  the  practical  habit.  "  If  one  " — says  he — "  should  soar 
to  a  height  of  contemplation  equal  to  any  which  Peter  or  Paul 
or  any  other  of  the  apostles  ever  reached,  but  should  be  informed 
that  some  poor  man  stood  in  need  of  a  warm  broth,  or  of  any 
other  service,  it  would  be  far  better  that  he  should  for  the  moment 
awake  out  of  the  repose  of  that  contemplation  and  bestow  aid  on 
that  poor  man  in  true  charity,  than  Uiat  he  should  surrender 
himself  to  the  sweetness  of  his  present  contemplation ;  for  Grod's 
commandments  are  not  to  be  neglected  for  the  sake  of  any  exer- 
cise, however  great  it  may  be.  Whoever — says  he  in  imother 
place^ — would  give  himself  up  solely  to  contemplation,  and  neglect 
his  neighbour  in  distress,  has  never  attained  to  true  intercourse 
with  himself  and  the  contemplative  life,  but  is  miserably  deceived 
in  his  whole  mode  of  life.  And  against  such  people  it  behoves 
us  to  be  much  on  our  guard.^  He  affirms  that  for  the  sake  of 
Christian  perfection,  one  need  not  retire  into  solitude  or  to  holy 
places.  '  A  man  truly  just,  will  be  so  in  all  places  and  with  all 
men  ;  and  the  same  holds  true  of  the  unjust*  But  he  is  to  be 
called  a  just  man,  who,  after  a  true  manner,  perceives  Grod,  and 
this  in  all  places,  even  in  the  public  ways,  and  with  all  mortals  no 
otherwise  than  in  the  church,  or  in  his  chamber,  or  in  whatever 
other  place  he  may  have  shut  himself  up."  And  he  cites  in 
illustration  the  words  of  Christ  to  the  Samaritan  woman.  (John 
iv.  21)  "  Men" — says  he* — "  ought  not  to  look  so  much  at  what 
they  do,  as  at  what  they  are.  For  if  they  are  good  at  bottom, 
their  deeds  will  easily  be  good  also.  Many  place  holiness  in 
action ;  but  this  is  not  best ;  since  holiness  is,  if  I  may  so  express 
it,  to  be  placed  in  being.'  For  however  holy  our  works  may  be, 
they  do  not,  as  works,  make  us  holy ;  but  so  fSar  as  we  are  holy 
ourselves,  and  our  foundation  is  a  holy  one,  so  far  we  make  our 
works,  also,  holy ;  and  whether  it  be  eating  or  drinking,  sleep- 
ing, waking,  praying,  conversing,  or  fasting,  so  far  as  it  is  done 
from  greater  love  to  God  and  to  the  endless  glory  of  God,  so  far 

1  De  praedp.  quibiud.  rirtut,  pag.  181. 
^  Specul.  actern.  saint.,  pag.  26  et  26. 
S  Do  praedp.  quibusd.  virtut.  pag.  176. 
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b  it  also  something  good.  For  the  greater  the  love  with  which 
a  man  devotes  himself  to  Ood^  the  holier  is  his  foundation."^ 
Raysbroch  was  opposed  also  to  the  externality  of  the  church 
tendency  manifested  in  penance  and  such  matters,  as  a  one-sided, 
subjective  bent.  He  says :'  ^  Though  many  fi^uent  the  choir, 
day  and  night,  read  a  great  4eal,  sing,  multiply  words  in  prayer, 
and  perform  the  like  good  works,  yet  these  are  valueless  both  to 
themselves  and  before  God ;  because,  with  thoughts  dissipated  on 
outward  objects,  they  'walk  after  the  flesh  and  not  after  the 
spirit.'  **  '^  Outward  poverty** — says  he* — "  separated  from  the 
internal  exercises  and  virtues,  cannot  find  this  way  to  Grod.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  one  makes  a  wise  and  conscientious  use  of 
riches,  if  for  the  glory  of  Ood  he  liberally  distributes  them  to  the 
poor,  he  may  find  this  way,  which  remains  an  unknown  one  to 
hypocrites  who  are  poor  against  their  will."  '^  We  may  meet 
with  many  who  lead  a  strict  and  austere  life,  and  give  themselves 
up  to  astonishing  acts  of  penance,  but  their  only  end  is  to  gdn  a 
great  reputation  for  sanctity  and  a  great  reward.  For  natural 
love  turns  back  upon  itself,  and  longs  after  honour  in  this  life, 
and  a  large  reward  in  the  next."*  **  Again" — ^he  says* — "  he  who 
busies  himself  more  with  those  exercises  which  take  up  the  whole 
heart  and  soul,  and  bestows  more  attention  on  the  multiplicity  of 
works,  than  on  their  essence  and  end,  and  clings  to  his  exercises, 
to  sacraments,  symbols,  and  outward  usages,  more  than  to  the 
truth  signified  by  them,  he  continues  to  be  an  outward  man, 
swallowed  up  in  mere  doing;  but  the  same  man  in  his  good 
works,  if  they  are  united  with  a  simple  temper,  will  obtain 
eternal  life."  "  Every  good  work  " — says  he* — "  however  trifling, 
if  done  with  love  and  a  simple  disposition,  out  of  respect  to  God, 
obtains  likeness  to  Gt>d  and  eternal  life  in  him ;  for  a  simple  dis- 
position brings  the  scattered  powers  of  the  soul  into  unity,  and 
places  the  spirit  itself  in  union  with  God."  One  thbg  charac- 
terizing the  ethical  element  in  Euysbroch,  which  secured  him 
against  the  danger  of  panthdsm,  is  the  prominent  place  he  gives 
to  the  will,  which  he  describes  as  the  main-spring,  on  which  all 

1  Ibid.  pag.  178.  2  De  quat  subtil,  tentation.  pag.  195. 

3  De  sei»t.  amof.  grad.,  pag.  220. 

4  De  omatu  ipiritaal.  nuptiar,  pag.  274. 

i  Ibid.  pag.  267.  6  ibid.  pag.  266  (cd.  1609  pag.  486). 
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development  of  the  highef  life  depends.  '^  All  virtne,  and  all 
goodness" — says  he*  — depend  on  the  will.  He,  therefore,  wants 
nothing,  who  truly  possesses  a  right  will.  If,  then,  thou  longest 
to  have  humility,  love,  or  any  other  of  the  virtues,  thou  hast  but 
to  will  it  in  all  seriousness  and  with  thy  whole  soul,  and  of  a 
certainty  thou  hast  it,  and  none  can  deprive  thee  of  it,  be  he  Grod 
or  man,  if  but  thy  will  be  right  and  godlike."  And  in  another 
place,'  he  says  what  could  hardly  be  acceptable  to  the  advocates 
of  the  common  view  held  by  the  church  :  *^  If  one  should  main- 
tain that  a  perfect  will,  without  works,  is  worth  as  much  as  a 
good  will,  with  works,  at  the  same  time,  I  should  not  be  disposed 
strenuously  to  dispute  such  an  opinion."  A  good  will  is  bom  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  itself;  and,  therefore,  a  good  will  is  the  living 
and  free  instrument  whereby  God  accomplishes  what  he  wills. 
A  good  will  in  man  is  the  love  shed  abroad  in  him,  through 
which  he  honours  God,  and  cherishes  and  exercises  all  the  vir- 
tues. Our  good  will  is  God's  grace,  and  our  supernatural  life 
whereby  we  get  the  victory  over  all  sins.  A  good  will,  united 
with  the  divine  grace,  makes  us  free,  lifts  us  above  ourselves, 
and  unites  us  with  God  in  the  contemplative  life.  A  good  will, 
in  its  internal  communion  with  God,  is  the  spirit  crowned  with 
the  eternal  life;  and  when  it  is  directed  outwards,  it  is  lord  of 
all  external  actions ;  and  the  same  is  accordingly  the  kingdom 
of  God,  where  God  reigns  by  his  grace.  It  includes  love,  and, 
lifted  above' itself,  is  blessed,  united  with  God."*  Much  spiritual 
experience  and  sober  sense  are  evinced  in  what  Euysbroch  says, 
in  reproving  that  tendency  to  self-reflection  and  tacit  repose  in 
the  feelings  whereby  many  in  these  times  were  led  astray-^— a 
tendency  noticed  by  chancellor  Gerson,  who,  describing  the  dan- 
gers of  the  inner  life  of  the  soul,  in  his  times,  says:*  "The 
excessive  hunting  after  and  brooding  over  feelings  has  deceived 
many."  Now,  when,  for  various  reasons,  such  persons  came  to 
find  the  current  of  their  religious  feelings  dried  up,  and  to 
experience  a  dearth  in  their  inner  life,  they  were  easily  led  to 
think  themselves  forsaken  of  God,  and  fell  into  despondency. 
He  says  many  things  on  this  subject  having  an  important  bear- 

1  De  praecip.  quibusd.  yirtut.,  pag.  180.  2  Ibid.  pag.  181. 

S  Specul.  aetem.  saint.,  pag.  29. 

4  Fcfellit  multos  niinia  scnsimentoruxii  conquisitio. 
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ing  on  the  religious  life  of  his  contemporaries.  He  speaks  of 
people,  '^  Who  strove  after  many  special  fevoarsi  had  their  par- 
ticular prayers,  and  requested  this  and  that  thing  of  God. 
Hence,  they  were  often  deceived.  God  permitted  the  things 
they  desired  to  be  given  them  by  evil  spirits ;  while  they,  how- 
ever, ascribed  the  answer  to  their  own  holiness,  and  believed 
they  deserved  it  all.  Nor  should  we  wonder  at  this,  since  they 
suffer  under  the  distemper  of  pride,  and  are  neither  touched  nor 
enlightened  by  God.  They  ding  therefore  to  themselves;  a 
trifling  comfort  rejoices  them  beyond  measure,  because  they  are 
not  aware  of  their  great  deficiencies.  They  are  bent  on  seeking 
after  spiritual  enjoyments,  which  may  well  be  called  a  spiritual 
debiiuch,  because  it  is  an  inordinate  desire  of  natural  love,  which 
always  has  prime  regard  to  itself,  and  seeks  its  own  advantage."^ 
^^  The  effects  of  love  often  seem  of  great  importance,  as  trium- 
phant joy,  devotion,  and  the  like ;  but  these  are  not  always  the 
more  desirable  and  better  states  of  feeling,  for  they  may  exist 
without  true  love.  Nature  is  often  wont  to  bestow  such  sweet- 
ness of  temper,  or  by  GxkI's  permission,  even  the  spirit  of  all  evil 
may  excite  such  feelings  in  a  man.  Nor  is  he  to  be  called  a 
more  holy  man  than  others,  who  abounds  in  such  feelings. 
Hence,  it  is  our  duty  to  inquire  whether  such  feelings  have  been 
bestowed  by  God,  and  for  what  purpose.  For  such  feelings, 
God,  in  his  love,  is  often  wont  to  bestow,  for  the  purpose  of 
stimulating  the  soul  to  aim  at  something  higher,  and  of  keep- 
ing it  in  the  right  direction  of  life.  But  as  he,  on  whom 
they  are  bestowed,  makes  progress  in  true  love,  he  gradually 
pays  less  regard  to  such  sweetness  of  the  feelings.  While  he 
maintains  his  fidelity,  however,  in  such  times  of  refireshment,  the 
Christian  should  still  be  watchiul,  and  consider  whether  it  flows 
from  true  love;  and  even  if  it  be  clear  that  such  is  the  case,  yet 
it  is  not  for  this  reason  the  best  thing,  as  will  be  evident  if  we 
reflect  that  such  enjoyments  must  ever  be  regarded  as  of  far  less 
value  than  any  service,  bodily  or  spiritual,  which  we  can  bestow 
on  another.'''  In  respect  to  the  consciousness  of  spiritual  dearth, 
he  says :'  "  K  thou  sometimes  feelest  within  thee  a  certain  stub- 

1  De  omatu  spiritual,  nuptiar.  pag.  274. 
3  De  praecip.  quibnsd.  Tirtnt.,  pag.  181. 
3  Specul.  aetern.  taint.,  pag.  13. 
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bomness  of  nature,  a  troubled  heart  and  an  oppressive  burden  ; 
if  thou  feelest  thyself  deprived  of  all  taste  for  spiritual  things  ; 
if  thou  appearest  to  thyself  deserted  of  Ood,  poor,  and  destitute 
of  all  comfort ;  if  thou  supposest  thyself  sufiering  under  a  disgust 
of  all  external  and  internal  exercises,  and  feelest  thyself  depressed 
by  such  a  load,  as  if  thou  must  sink  to  the  earth ;  be  not  for  all 
this  perplexed  in  thy  soul,  but  leave  thyself  in  the  hands  of  the 
Lord,  and  let  it  only  be  thy  prayer  that  God*s  will  may  be  done, 
and  that  all  should  be  subservient  to  his  glory.  Bdieve  me,  the 
dark  cloud  will  soon  be  dissipated,  and  the  radiance  of  the  beam- 
ing sun  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  will  be  poured  over  thee  with 
a  more  excellent  comfort  and  a  more  excellent  grace  than  thou 
hast  ever  felt  before ;  and  this  on  account  of  thy  self-renunciatio^ 
and  thy  humble  resignation  under  all  the  load  laid  upon  thee." 
Accordingly,  he  looks  upon  all  such  sufferings  of  the  soul  as  an 
exercise  of  self-denial,  a  training  to  a  total  surrendry  of  the  heart 
to  Ood,  with  the  renunciation  of  self  and  of  all  creatures ;  and 
for  consolation  and  example  he  adverts  to  the  state  of  soul  in 
Christ,  when  he  uttered  those  words  on  the  cross,  "  My  God, 
why  hast  thou  forsaken  me,"  which  such  persons  doubtless  know 
how  to  understand  better  than  all  others.  "Li  order"— says  he^ 
'^  that  we  may  not  only  bear  such  things  with  equanimity  from 
men,  i>ut  also  patiently  suffer  the  rod  of  our  Lord  himself,  when 
he  withdraws  the  comfort  of  his  presence,  removing  so  tar  from 
us,  that  it  seems  as  if  a  wall  ^parated  between  Him  and  us ; 
and  if  we  come  in  our  distress  for  comfort  and  help,  placing  him- 
self towards  us  as  if  he  shut  his  eyes  upon  us  and  would  neither 
see  nor  hear  us,  leaving  us  to  struggle  alone  with  our  sufferings 
and  sorrows  as  he  himself,  too,  was  forsaken  of  liis  Father ;  then, 
in  the  midst  of  all  this  we  must  fly  to  his  deity  as  our  refuge, 
that  so,  remaining  unshaken  amid  all  our  depression,  we  may 
seek  our  consolation  in  no  mortal  creature  or  thing,  nor  any- 
where but  in  that  word  which  Christ  himself  uttered,  ^  Thy 
will  be  done,'  which  words  are  the  most  agreeable  of  all  to 
God ;  and  he  who  can  express  this  from  the  deep  meaning 
of  his  heart,  can  never  be  disturbed  or  fall  into  any  gre^it 
depression;  but  he  will   experience  in  his  very  resignation    a 

1  De  praecip.  quibusd.  virtut.,  pag.  175. 
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peculiar  peace,  because  Ood  is  the  end  of  the  self-denial."  In 
regard  to  tempting  thoughts,  he  says :'  "  If  in  thy  praying,  or 
thy  spiritual  exercises  strange  thoughts  or  images  enter  thy  mind, 
whatever  they  may  be,  if  they  be  not  to  the  purpose  before  thee, 
be  not  disturbed  by  them,  but  turn  away  at  once,  with  the  whole 
bent  of  thy  mind  and  love  to  Ood.  For  although  the  hellish 
foe  shows  thee  thy  wares,  still  they  will  not  stay  by  thee  if  thou 
art  not  inclined  to  them  in  thy  affections.  Therefore,  if  thou 
wouldst  easily  overcome  all  things,  seek  to  k^p  thy  soul  ever 
directed  upward  and  turned  inward." 

John  Tauler  was  bom  in  Strasburg,  in  the  year  1290 ;  in  the 
year  1308  he  entered  the  Dominican  order.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  he  expresses  himself  somewhat  doubtful  whether  it 
belongs  to  the  true  following  after  Christ  to  live  by  the  alms  of 
others  instead  of  labouring  for  one^s  self.  He  says  in  a  sermon :' 
"  Had  I  known,  when  I  was  my  father^s  son,  what  I  now  know, 
I  would  have  lived  upon  his  labour,  and  not  upon  alms."  He 
studied  at  Paris ;  and  so  we  find  him  citing  what  was  taught  in 
the  schookl'  But,«as  is  evident  from  what  has  been  earlier  said, 
the  theology  that  is  not  to  be  learned  from  books  was  esteemed 
by  him  as  of  much  higher  value.  We  have  already  remarked 
how,  in  the  time  of  the  papal  interdict,  and  of  the  ravages  of  the 
black  death,  he  continued  fearlessly  to  labour  in  promoting  the 
spiritual  good  of  the  people.  He  preached  at  Cologne  and  in 
the  different  cities  on  the  Rhine,  and  died  in  the  year  1361. 
Tauler,  as  weU  as  Ruysbroch,  contended  against  the  prevailing 
tendency  to  the  external  in  religion.  He  says  :^  ^'  God  gave  all 
things  that  they  might  be  a  way  to  himself,  and  He  only  should 
be  the  end.  Do  you  dream  that  it  is  a  jest  t  Nay,  verily.  Your 
station  makes  you  neither  blessed  nor  holy.  Neither  my  cowl,^ 
nor  my  bald  head,  nor  my  convent,  nor  my  holy  society,  nor  any 
of  these  things  makes  me  holy."  Accordingly  he  declaims  against 
the  various  self-mortifications  and  voluntarily  imposed  exercises 
of  penance,  by  which  men  destroyed  their  minds  and  bodies  in- 
stead of  making  any  real  progress  in  sanctification.     Thus  he 

1  Specul.  Mtern.  taint.,  pag.  12. 

S  Baa.  ed.  fol.  120  b. ;  Fr.  ed.  u.,  p.  419. 

8  See  above,  page  523. 

4  Sermons,  Bat.  ed.  fol.  146  a ;  Fr.  ed.  iii.,  p.  120. 
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says :  '^  Some  men  are  not  content  with  the  myrrh  which  God 
gives  them,  they  would  load  their  stomachs  with  still  more,  and 
give  themselves  the  head-ache  and  sick  fancies,  and  have  suffered 
long  and  much,  and  fail  to  do  things  rightly,  and  little  grace 
comes  to  them  from  it  all,  when  they  build  on  their  own  plan, 
whether  in  penance  or  abstinence,  or  in  prayer  or  devotion.''^ 
In  the  case  of  prayer,  he  makes  the  inward  disposition  the  main 
thing.  "  Praying  by  memory,"  he  says,  "  is  profitable  only  so  tax 
as  it  stirs  np  the  man  to  this  noble  (internal)  devotion ;  and  then 
the  noble  incense  bursts  forth ;  and  when  that  flows  out,  let  the 
prayer  of  the  lips  boldly  proceed."*  He  says  again,  that  by  love, 
the  supreme  virtue,  all  vows  are  paid ;  since  the  fulfilling  of  all 
which  those  vows  proposed  is  contained  in  love.  Now  if  a  man 
has  made  many  vows,  to  pray,  to  fast,  to  make  pilgrimages  and 
the  like,  he  is  exempt  and  fi:ee  from  all  these,  when  he  enters 
into  an  order ;  as  soon  as  he  is  in  the  order  he  is  bound  to  all  the 
virtues  and  to  Grod.  Eightly  therefore  do  I  also  say  here,  that 
to  however  many  things  a  man  may  have  bound  himself  to  (jod, 
if  he  comes  into  real  true  love,  he  is  free  from  them  all,  so  long 
as  true  sincerity  of  heart  is  in  him.'"  Speaking  of  those  who 
would  be  righteous  by  outward  works,  he  says :  ^'  They  abide  in 
this,  that  they  do  great  works,  such  as  fasting,  much  watching, 
and  praying ;  yet  do  not  clearly  see  their  foundation.  They  find 
their  interest  and  themselves  in  sensual  enjoyment,  favour  and 
disfavour.  And  hence  are  engendered  unjust  and  incorrect  judg- 
ments ;  and  then  many  failings  and  imperfections,  such  as  pride, 
outward  or  inward,  bitterness  or  self-will,  quarrelsomeness,  and 
many  faults  of  the  like  kind."^  He  speaks  against  those  who 
refenred  moratity  to  the  relations  of  this  world,  excluding  the 
higher  aspirations  after  that  which  is  above  the  world,  the  crav- 
ing that  passes  beyond  things  earthly  to  lay  hold  on  eternal  life. 
"  These  men" — says  he* — "  stray  away  into  the  rational  exercise 
of  the  virtues,  and  thus  find  such  pleasure  and  delight  in  this, 
that  they  are  kept  at  a  distance  frctn  the  truth  which  is  nearest 


1  Bas.  ed.  foL  8  a ;  Fr.  ed.  i.,  p.  141. 
aBat.ed.fol.8b;Fr.  ed. 

3  Bat.  ed.  fol.  17  a.     [This  termon  appears  to  be  wanting  in  the  Fr.  edition.] 

4  Bas.  ed.  fol.  19  b ;  Fr.  ed.  i.,  p.  192. 
^  The  tame.      ^ 
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and  highest,  stopping  short  at  the  present  pleasure,  instead  of 
seeking  after  the  eternal  Grod  through  all  pleasure."  He  repri- 
mands those  who  placed  their  dependence  on  saints  or  angels, 
instead  of  reposing  their  whole  trust  in  God,  He  says  :^  "  There 
are  some  spiritual  men,  who  are  not  content  to  he  without  com- 
fort For  rather  than  to  he  simply  and  truly  without  comfort, 
and  fotmd  empty  and  naked,  they  would  resort  to  heavenly  crea- 
tures, saints  and  angels,  and  entertain  these  in  their  minds  with 
a  spiritual  pleasure,  and  set  these  before  them  for  a  comfort. 
As,  for  example,  this  saint  is  loved  by  me  above  other  saints,  or 
ihia  angel  above  other  angels.  And  then  if  any  one  objects  to 
this,  dcKJaring  that  it  is  an  unpermitted  thing,  that  it  should  not 
be  done,  they  have  small  pleasure  in  this,  perhaps  they  are  dis- 
pleased ;  and  this  is  at  once  a  wrong,  and  a  great  hindrance  to 
thee  in  thy  business  with  Ood."  We  have  seen  how  Tauler 
regarded  the  pious  observance  of  all  outward  rites  prescribed  by 
the  church  as  a  preparatory  school  for  the  highest  stage  of  spirit 
tuality,  of  the  contemplative  religious  life ;  how  therefore  Uiese 
Friends  of  God  were  opposed  to  those  who  outwardly  and  arbi- 
trarily cast  off  all  external  observances.  The  casting  aside  of 
these  ordinances  should  not  be  a  purposed  thing ;  it  should  be  a 
natural  falling  off  of  them  ;  as  if  the  internal  development  of  the 
religious  life  had  progressed  to  such  a  point,  that  the  outward 
rites  which  were  no  longer  needed  as  supports,  must  fall  away 
of  themselves.  And  here  we  may  observe  ^e  difference  between 
the  men  of  this  bent  and  the  violent  reformers,  those  fanatical 
Beghards  and  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit.  But  we  may 
remark  also  how  easily  the  transition  might  be  made  from  these 
principles  to  that  application  of  them.  We  find  the  following 
passage  in  Tauler,'  which  begins  with  a  beautiful  comparison  : 
<'  We  gladly  break  off  and  strip  away  the  leaves,  to  let  the  sun 
pour  his  rays  without  hindrance,  upon  these  young  grapes.  So 
all  helps  that  become  hindrances  fall  away  from  the  Christian 
— images  of  saints,  knowledge,  exercises,  and  prayer,  and  all 
means.  The  man  should  not  cast  these  aside,  however,  but  wait 
till  they  fiedl  off  themselves,  through  divine  grace  ;  that  is,  when 
the  man  is  trained  up  to  a  higher  stage,  beyond  all  his  under- 

1  Bu.  ed.  fol.  20  a  ;  Fr.  ed.  i.,  p.  104. 

2  Bm.  ed.  6)1.  21  b ;  Fr,^.  i.,  p.  100. 
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Standing."     Taaler,  moreover,  opposes  the  one-sided  contempla- 
tive bent,  which  depised  the  practical.      He  requires  the  anion 
and  mutual  interpenetration  of  the  two  elements.    He  under- 
stood the  dangers  of  those  who,  without  matured  experience, 
would  betake  themselves  to  the  contemplative  life  alone.     He 
looks  upon  the  practical  life  as  a  needful  probation ;  and  says  in 
this  ref^ard  of  the  young  people  :  "  One  should  not  lay  down  to 
repose  in  the  noble  country  of  contemplation.     He  may  perhaps 
pass  in  there  for  a  while,  but  he  shotdd  fly  back  again,  as  long 
as  he  is  not  fully  mature,  and  is  still  young  and  unpractised  and 
imperfect."^    Moreover,  he  speaks  against  the  tendency  of  wantr 
ing  to  luxuriate  continually  in  sweet  feelings,  and  says :'  ^'  It  is 
no  great  distress  if  a  man  is  not  always  jubilant  and  in  sweet 
enjoyment ;  for  all  this  is  but  a  chance  gift  of  God,  that  is,  when 
the  essential  thing  of  a  devout  temper  abides  in  the  man."    He 
speaks  of  those  who,  when  times  of  stumbling  followed  after 
pleasant  enjoyments,  knew  not  upon  what  to  fix  and  steady 
themselves.     "  Their  sweet  emotions" — says  he* — ^*  have  turned 
out  a  weak  foundation  on  which  they  have  been  trusting,  instead 
of  trusting  truly  in  God,  solely  and  alone,  in  love  and  suffering." 
This  luxuriating  in  sweet  feelings  was,  according  to  him,  the 
evil  germ  from  which  the  tendency  of  those  enthusiastic  Friends 
of  Gt)d,  who  had  sunk  down  into  pantheistic  self-deification,  had 
evolyed  itself,  and  he  remarks  :*  "  There  are  some  who  so  rest  in 
the  sweetness  of  enjoyment  as  to  fall  into  an  improper  fireedom." 
He  defines  it  as  a  sinking  back  of  nature  into  itself,  finds  in  it 
therefore  an  intermixture  of  the  natural  and  divine.     It  appears 
to  him  a  self-constituted,  artificial  state  of  being,  which  he  com- 
pares to  the  employment  of  a  multiplicity  of  remedies,   that 
hinder  nature  in  her  own  healthy  and  spontaneous  re-actions, 
and  he  observes :  ^^  In  these  pleasant  moods  and  states  nature 
bends  back  upon  herself  with  agility,  and  quietly  awaits  the 
result  of  that  to  which  the  man  is,  above  all  things,  inclined,  and 
abandons  herself  to  security;  and  just  that  happens  which  I 
have  heard  from  physicians,  that  it  is  not  a  good  thing  for  men 

1  Bas.  ed.  fol.  7  a;  Fr.  ed.  i.,  p.  135. 
3  Bas.  ed.  fol.  134  a ;  Fr.  ed.  iii.,  p.  218. 

3  Bas.  ed.  fol.  46  a  ;  Fr.  ed.  ii.,  p.  113. 

4  Bat.  ed.  fol.  4S  a;  Fr.  ed.  ii.,4>.  121. 
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to  use  many  drags,^  for,  when  nature  finds  herself  helped,  she 
trusts  to  that  and  sits  down  and  rests,  and  she  thinks  she  has 
the  right  help,  and  works  not  so  diligently  as  she  otherwise  does. 
But  when  she  is  uncertain  of  all  help,  she  contrives,  and  works, 
and  helps  herself."  He  warns  against  turning  the  thoughts 
inward  too  much  on  one's  self,  against  despondency  under  temp- 
tations, which  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  means  designed  for  the 
purification  of  the  soul.  He  says  :^  ^'Have  good  courage,  then,  and 
be  joyful  and  not  sorrowful  nor  melancholy,  though  wicked,  im- 
pure thoughts  may  sometimes  intrude  into  your  minds ;  let  them 
be  as  wicked  as  they  may,  pay  no  attention  to  them.  For  if 
they  come  up  contrary  to  thy  thoughts  and  wishes,  so  let  them 
&11  out  again.  And  should  this  happen  to  thee,  most  of  all  in 
prayer  and  in  thy  approaches  to  Ood,  let  them  alone  in  the 
name  of  God,  and  suffer  this  conflict  and  these  impure  sugges- 
tions right  cheerfully  and  humbly  and  quietly  by  the  will  of 
God."  So  in  the  times  of  spiritual  dearth,  when  the  sensible 
presence  of  God  is  wanting,  and  the  soul  feels  itself  forsaken  by 
Him,  he  warns  men  not  to  despair,  but  to  recognize  in  this  an 
appointment  of  Providence  designed  for  the  saving  good  of  man, 
for  the  promotion  of  the  divine  life.  "  We  must " — says  he* — 
^^  intend  and  seek  God  by  himself.  And  this  foretaste  of  the 
great  true  wedding  many  people  would  fain  have,  and  complain 
that  it  cannot  be.  And  if  they  experience  no  wedding  on  the 
deep  ground  of  their  being,  when  they  pray  or  perform  other 
exercises,  and  find  not  Gt>d's  presence,  it  vexes  them ;  and  this 
they  do  less,  or  less  willingly,  and  say  they  have  no  experience 
of  God.  Therefore  they  grow  weary  of  iJieir  pains-taking  and 
praying.  This  a  man  should  never  do.  We  should  never  do  a 
duty  the  less  on  such  account :  for  Gt>d  was  present  there,  but 
we  perceived  him  not.  Yet  he  went  secretly  to  the  wedding. 
Where  God  is,  there  in  truth  is  the  wedding.  And  he  cannot 
be  away  from  it ;  where  a  man  simply  thinks  of  Him  and  seeks 
Him  alone,  there  Gt>d  must  of  necessity  be,  either  sensibly  or  in 
a  hidden  manner."     He  adduces  in  illustration  the  case  of  the 


1  [The  Bfts.  ed.  reads :  das  sy  ril  aertz$t  hetten,  which  doabtlMi  sigiiiflet  drags. 
Ed.] 

2  Bas.  cd.  fol.  184  a ;  Fr.  ed.  iu.,  p.  217. 
8  Has.  ed.  fol.  31  a ;  Fr.  ed.  i.,  p.  266. 
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apostles.  They  must  be  deprived  of  visible  intercourse  with  the 
Saviour ;  meantime  they  must  have  believed  they  were  forsaken ; 
but  it  was  that  they  might  be  prepared  for  the  invisible  commu- 
nion with  the  Saviour,  and  for  the  receiving  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
"  Children" — ^he  says^ — "^^as  to  this  matter,  it  is  seriously  to  be 
considered  by  us,  and  we  must  understand  that,  to  the  beloved 
disciples  of  God  and  his  beloved  firiends,  the  Holy  Ghost  could 
not  be  given  till  Jesus  Christ  had  first  gone  away  from  them. 
Not  at  all  different  then  is  coldness,  want  of  comfort,  ineptitude, 
so  that  we  feel  heavy  and  slow  to  every  good  work,  and  cold  and 
dark ;  for  thus  has  Christ  departed  from  us.  If  all  men  would 
see  into  this,  and  make  it  profitable  and  fruitful  to  themselves, 
it  were  a  useful,  noble,  blessed,  divine  thing."  In  another  place 
he  says,  afler  citing  the  words  of  Christ,  John  xvi.  7,  "  The  holy 
disciples  were  then  possessed,  within  and  without,  with  the  pre- 
sence of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  he  so  filled  up  every  comer 
of  their  being,  heart,  soul,  sense,  and  powers  of  body  and  mind, 
that  the  possession  must  be  out,  or  must  be  away.  If  they  were 
to  come  to  the  true,  spiritual,  inward  comfort,  this  possession 
must  needs  be  cut  away  from  them,  however  sour  and  bitter  it 
might  be  to  them ;  they  would  otherwise  have  to  abide  at  the 
lowest  stage,  and  in  the  senses."^  Accordingly  he  speaks  of  the 
various  leadings  of  Providence  connected  with  the  internal  deve- 
lopment of  the  soul,  to  >vhich  men  ought  simply  to  resign  them- 
selves, instead. of  choosing  their  own  way.  He  says:'  "Gtxi 
comes  with  terrible  conflicts,  and  in  wonderful  events,  and  singu- 
lar ways,  which  none  can  imderstand  but  he  who  experiences 
them.  Men  therefore  have  remarkable,  mysterious  sufierings 
among  them,  diverse  forms  of  the  bitter  drug,  so  that  they  are  at 
a  loss  which  way  to  turn ;  but  God  knows  well  what  he  means  by 
it  all."  He  gives  prominence  to  trust  in  Christ  as  the  means  of 
obtaining  victory  over  all  temptations,  and  says:^  ^^When  he 
(the  devout  man)  cannot  overcome  the  dogs  he  contends  with, 
nor  get  rid  of  them,  he  should  run  in  great  haste  to  the  tree  of 
the  cross,  and  of  the  passion  of  our  dear  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  there 

1  Bas.  ed.  fol.  86  a ;  Fr.  ed.  iL,  p.  09. 

3  Has.  ed.  fol.  4S  b ;  Fr.  ed.  ii.,  p.  122.      ^ 

3  Bm.  ed.  fol.  8a;  Fr.  ed.  i.,  p.  141. 

4  Bas.  ed.  fol.  28  b ;  Fr.  ed.  i.,  p.  161. 
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alone  be  may  cleave  aaonder  the  heads-of  the  dogs  that  assault 
him ;  that  is,  he  there  obtains  the  victory  in  all  his  conflicts  and 
is  entirely  delivered  and  rid  of  them." 

The  third  individual  whose  character  deserves  to  be  portrayed 
with  some  minuteness,  was  Henry  Suso  of  Suabia,  a  Dominican* 
He  was  bom  in  the  year  1300  and  died  in  1365.  He  was  the 
author  of  various  writings,  composed  in  the  form  of  dialogues  and 
in  other  forms,  in  the  (German  limguage,  and  afterwards  translated 
into  Latin,  in  which  writings  also  we  may  discern  the  religious 
bent  of  this  class  of  the  Friends  of  Grod.  He  is  no  less  remarkable 
than  Tauler  for  giving  prominence  to  the  mediation  of  Christ  as 
necessary  to  the  attaining  to  true  communion  with  Gk>d,  and  was 
thus  distinguished  firom  those  pantheistic  mystics  who,  without 
any  mediation,  were  for  sinking  directly  into  the  depths  of  the 
divine  essence.  Thus  he  represents  Christas  saying :  <'  No  man 
may  ascend  to  the  divine  heights  nor  have  any  sweet  foretaste  of 
bliss,  except  he  be  first  drawn  by  the  image  of  my  human  lowli- 
ness and  sorrow.  The  higher  a  man  climbs  without  passing 
through  my  humanity,  the  lower  he  foils.  My  humanity  is  the 
way  he  should  take,  my  sufferings  the  door  through  which  he 
should  press."^  The  practical  following  after  Christ  was  con- 
sidered oi  more  value  by  him  than  all  transitory  excitement  of 
feeling.  He  makes  Christ  say :  '^  No  man  better  shows  forth  how 
near  my  suffering  comes  to  him,  than  he  who  bears  it  with  me  in 
the  exhibition  of  good  works.  Dearer  to  me  is  an  empty  heart 
regardless  of  earthly  loves,  and  constantly  diligent  in  pursuing 
the  next  duty  after  working  out  the  example  of  my  sufferings, 
than  if  thou  wert  continually  complaining  to  me,  and  honouring 
my  sorrow  with  as  many  tears  of  ffAe(  as  ever  drops  of  rain  fell 
firom  the  skies ;  for  that  thou  mightest  follow  me  was  the  end  for 
which  I  suffered  the  bitter  death ;  though  thy  tears  also  are  well- 
pleasing  and  acceptable.''  Patience  in  suffbring  seemed  to  him 
of  more  value  than  miracles,  as  he  says :'  ^^  Never  was  there  so 
much  gazing  at  a  kni^t  who  has  come  off  well  at  the  tourna- 
ment, as  there  is  gazing  of  all  the  heavenly  host  at  a  man  who 
comes  off  well  in  sn£fering.     All  the  saints  stand  sureties  for  a 

1  In  hit  "  Little  book  of  Etenud  Witdcrm."     Comp.  Diepenbrock ;  Suso't  Life 
4ind  Wiidiigt.    Regeiubiurg,  1829,  p.  249,  (2d  ed.  1887,  p.  181). 
a  The  name,  p.  263,  (2d  ed.,  p.  184). 
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flnffering  man ;  for  theyhave  already  experienced  it  before,  and 
ciy  oat  with  common  mouth,  that  it  is  no  poison,  bat  a  whole- 
some drink.  Patience  in  suffering  is  greater  than  calling  the 
dead  to  life,  or  other  miracnloos  signs ;  it  is  the  narrow  way 
which  opens  richly  onward  to  the  gate  of  heaven." 

Among  the  religions  appearances  which  grew  out  of  these 
times  of  distress  and  of  excitement  in  Oermany,  and  extended 
into  the  fifteenth  century,  belong  too  the  processions  of  the 
Seourgers  or  Flagellants.  It  was  first  in  Italy,  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  that,  amid  the  contests  carried  on  with  the  wildest  ex- 
travagance of  passion  between  the  party  fiiendly  to  the  pope, 
and  the  party  who  went  with  the  emperor, — ^the  Gruelphs  and 
OhibelUnes,  strong  feelings  of  remorse  followed  suddenly  after 
the  tumult  of  these  passionate  contests.  Vast  bodies  of  men, 
girded  with  ropes,  marched  in  procession,  with  songs  and  prayer, 
throi:^h  the  cities  and  from  one  city  to  another,  calling  on  the 
people  to  repent.  All  hostilities  ceased.  The  momentary  im- 
pression produced  by  these  singular  processions  was  powerftd, 
though  it  did  not  last  long.  Such  processions  spread  fix>m  Italy 
to  other  countries.  In  Grermany  in  particular,  the  impression 
produced  by  the  desolating  ravages  of  the  black  death  contributed 
to  call  forth  such  demonstrations*;  though  even  here,  a  lasting 
work  of  repentance  by  no  means  followed,  in  the  case  of  most; 
but  good  men  were  forced  to  complain  that  avarice  and  every 
sort  of  selfish  vice  afiierwards  prevailed  to  a  greater  extent  than 
ever.^  Large  bodies  of  men  marched  througli  Flanders,  France, 
Germany,  smging  hjrmns  and  scourging  themselves  till  the 
blood  flowed  fireely.  And  as  the  civil  magistrates  and  ecclesias- 
tical authorities  now  found  it  necessaiy  to  interfere  on  account 
of  the  danger  to  civil  and  ecclesiastical  order,  and  on  account  of 
the  violation  of  public  decency  connected  with  the  rapid  spread 
of  this  fanatical  tendency.  Pope  Clement  VI.  for  example  for- 
bidding these  processions  on  penalty  of  the  ban,  it  was  necessarily 
driven  (since  those  who  were  seized  with  this  fanatical  spirit 

1  D' Achery  Spicil.  iii.  110 :  Nam  homines  ftiemnt  pottea  magis  arari  «t  teaa- 
oet,  cam  molto  plnra  bona  quam  antea  poadderent ;  magit  etiam  enpidi  et  per 
litet,  brigai  et  rizas  atque  per  placita  seiptot  eonturbantes  ....  Caritat 
etiam  ab  illo  tempore  refVigescere  coepit  Talde,  et  iniquitai  abundarit  cum  ignor^ 
antiis  et  peccatit. 
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would  not  abandon  its  impulse)  into  an  opposition  to  the  church 
which  did  not  originally  belong  to  it.  The  prevailing  dissatis* 
(action  with  a  corrupt  church,  and  the  opposition  to  that  church 
which  existed  already  in  the  age,  impressed  their  own  peculiar 
stamp  01^  these  appearances  also ;  and  in  the  next  following  times 
these  processions  took  an  heretical  direction.  Those  who  joined 
in  them  spoke  of  the  corruptions  of  the  church,  predicted  ap- 
proaching judgments,  announced  that  all  the  sacraments  in  the 
church  were  profaned  by  her  pollutions  and  had  lost  their  vali- 
dity, that  but  one  sacrament  as  they  supposed  remained,  which 
was  to  copy,  after  their  manner,  the  sufferings  of  Christ.  Hence 
they  were  called  cmcifratres.    Many  of  them  died  at  the  stake. 
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AnALYTMUL  Ck)MMBNTABY  ON  T^B  EpISTLE  TO  THE  BOICANS, 

tracing  the  Train  of  Thought  by  the  aid  of  Parallelism.    8to,  lOs.  6dL 

OeUiardt  (H.)— 'tnE  Doctrine  of  the  Apocalypse^  and  its  ILeiation 

TO  TBS  DOCTBIME  OF  THB  OOSPBL  AinO  EiPISTLEB  OF  JOHK.     Svo,  IOB.  6d. 

Gerlacb— Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch*    8vo,  10a  6(L 
CMeseter  (Dr.  J.  0.  L.)— A  Ck>MFiin>n7M  OF  EccutsiASTKliAL  BlstOBY. 

Fire  vols.  8vo,  £2, 128.  6d. 

dflRnd  (OanoQ)— Voices  of  tha  PltOPttEts :  Twelve  Ijeetises  preaehed 

on  the  Foundation  of  Biahop  Waxburton.    Crown  Svo,  ^ 

CHlYen  (iev.  Prof.  J.  J.)— The  Truths  of  Scriptcios  in  connection 

WITH  REVSLATtOK,  INSPIRATION,  JlSD  THB  OaKON.      StO,  9&r 

Glasgow  (Kofefi8or)^T^  Apocalypse  Translated  and  Expounded. 

8v6,  lis. 

Gloag  (Paton  J.^  I).I),) — A  ORinqAL  and  Exegetigal  Commentart 
ON  TBX  Acts  of  thb  Apostlbs.    Two  vols.  8yo,  218. 

IteE  Messianic  Prophecies,    the  Baird  Ledwn^  1879.    In 

crown  8vo,  price  7a.  6d. 

Introduction  to  the  Pauline  EpisTLEa    Svo,  12a. 


Godet  (Prof.)— Commentary  on  St.  Luke's  Gk>SPBL.  Two  vols.  8to,  21  s. 
— —  Commentary  on  St.  John's  (Jospel.  Three  vok  6vo,  Sis.  6d. 
Commentary  on  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Bomans,    Two 

vols.  8vo,  218. 

LECtURtos  IN  Defence  of  the  Christun  Faith.    Crown 


8vo,  68. 

6ottfaold*8  Emblems;  or,  Invisible  Things  Understood  by  Things 

THAT  ABE  Made.    Crown  8yo,  58. 

Hagenbach  (Dr.  K  E.) — ^History  of  Docirines.  Translated  from 
the  last  Edition,  and  edited,  with  large  additions  ftQ^tn  various  souicqb. 
Three  vols.  8vo,  618.  6d. 

History  op  the  Reformation  in  Oermany  and  Switzer- 
land OHIEFLT.  Translated  horn  the  Fourth  Revised  Edition  of  the  Gemum 
by  Evelina  MooiJtE.    Two  vols.  8vo,  218. 

Earless  (Dr.  0.  A.)— System  of  Christun  Ethics.    Svo,  IOb.  6d. 
Haupt  (Erich)— The  First  Epistle  of  St.  John.    A  Contribution 

to  Biblical  Theology.    Svo,  10s.  Od. 

Hivemick  (H.  A.  Ch.) — ^Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament.    8vo, 

l(te.6d. 

Heard  (Befv.  J.  B.«  M.A.)— The  Tripartite  Nature  of  Man— Spirit, 

BoxTl^  AiTD  BoDT-^pplied  to  lUostrate  and  Explain  the  Doctrine  of  Or^mal 
Sin,  the  New  Birth,  the  Disem^xxlied  Btate,  and  the  Spiritual  Body.  With 
an  Appendix  on  the  Fatherhood  of  God.    Fourth  Edition,  crown  8vo,  68. 

H^ele  (Bishop) — ^A  History  of  the  Councils  of  the  Churg«. 

Vol.  L,  to  A.D.  825 ;  VoL  IL,  a.d.  826  to  4^9.  Svo,  128.  each.  VoL  III., 
A.D.  429  to  the  close  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.    Jn  preparation. 
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Bfipgiteiibeig  ^hofeflsor)— CoMUBKTART  on  fSf  Psalhs.  Three 
vols.  8to,  SSs. 

--«---- OaiociNTARY  <»i  imc  B(K)K  0?  EcmcsoASTB^  To  wMch  AI« 
amended :  Tseatises  on  the  Song  of  Solomon ;  on  the  Book  of  Job  ;  on  the 
Irophet  Isaiah ;  on  the  Sacrifices  of  Holy  6oriptare ;  and  on  the  Jews  and 
the  Chiistian  Ghoroh.    dvo,  Os. 

— -  Thb  Pbopheciss  ov  thb  PRC^Hst  Egmnm,  Elucidated. 

avo,  lOs.  «d. 

1-*^  I>I8BEBTATI(»7S  ON  IHK  OKNUIHBNS98  OF  DANII^  AND  THS 

IMTXOBIT7  OV  ZlOHARIAH.     SVO,  12a. 

History  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  tender  the  Old  Tbsta- 


MlMT.    Two  yds.  8y0|  fils. 

—  CmtiSTOLOOT  OF  THE  Old  TESTAMENT :  A  Cotnnientary  on 
the  Messianio  Predictions.    SeoMid  Edition,  Four  yob.  ^to,  £2,  2s. 

—  On  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.    Two  vols.  8vo,  21a 


Hermes  TrismogistiiB — ^Theological  and  Philosophical  Works. 

Transhtted  from  the  original  Greek  by  J.  D.  CHAXBESSy  M.A.,  F.S.A. 
Syq,  8a. 

Jraet  (Bftul)— Final  Gavsbs.  $7  Paul  JTanbt,  Member  of  the  In- 
stitate.    Translated  from  the  French  by  W.AnRLioK,B.D.    Demy  8yo,  12s. 

JonlBrpy— Philosophical  Essays    Fcap.  Sto,  58. 

Kant— The  Metaphtsic  of  Ethic&    Crown  8v»,  63. 

EeQ  (FrofeMor)— Biblical  Ck)MMENTART  on  the  Pentateuch.  Three 

TOb.  Svo,  Bis.  dd. 
— -  COBOCENTART  ON  THE  B0OE8  OF  J08HUA,  JUDGES,  AND  BUTH. 
6vo.  lOs.  6d. 

Commentary  on  the  Books  of  Samueu    8vo»  10a.  6d. 

'    Commentary  on  the  Books  of  ^ing^    Syo,  lOs.  6d. 

Commentary  on  the  Books  o?  OM|U)NiCLEa   ^vo,  10s.  6cL 

Commentary  c»i  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Est&eR.    Syo,  lOs.  6(L 

COMBIENTARY  ON  JEREMIAH.     Tvo  ToU.  Sro,  21a. 

Commentary  on  F^zekiei^    Two  vda.  8to,  21a. 

Commentary  on  Daniel.    Sto,  108.64. 

On  the  Books  of  the  Minor  Pnot^ETs.    Two  tola.  Syo,  21a 

Manual  of  HisEOBioo-CRmxJAL  Introduction  to  the 

CAH0NIG4L  SamPTUBia  OV  THV  Old  Txstamxnx.    Two  toIs.  8vo,  21s. 

Eeymer  (Bev.  N.,  ILA.)— Notes  on  Genesis;  pr,  Christ  and  His 
Church  ao^ong  the  Patriarohs.  With  a  PveUminary  Notice  by  the  Bishop  of 
Lii^cohi.    Crown  8to^  Is.  0d. 

Bllen  (PkA)— The  Old  Cathouc  Church  ;  or,  The  Hiatory,  Doo- 

trme,  Worship,  and  Polity  of  the  Christians;  traced  from  the  Apostolic  Age  to 
the  Establishment  of  the  Pope  as  a  Temporal  Sorweign,  iLi>.  755.    8vo,  Os. 

Kmnmaober  (Sr*  F.  W.)— The  Sufivring  Saviour  ;  or^  Meditations 
on  the  Last  Days  of  the  Sufferings  of  Christ.    HigfaUi  Edit,  crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

David,  the  Ejno  t)F  IIsrasl  :  A  Portrait  drawn  from  Bible 

History  and  the  'Bodk  of  ^abna.    Second  EditloOy  crown  8to,  7s.  0d. 
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KrnrtiTnachflr  (Dr.  V.  W.)— Autobiographt.    Edited  by  Ids  Daughter. 

Crown  870,  68, 

Kurtz  (PtoC)— 'Handbook  of  Ghubch  History.    Two  yok  Svo,  15e. 

History  of  the  Old  Covenant.    Three  vola.  8vo,  31a.  6d. 

Laidlaw  (Jobn,  I).D.}— The  Bible  Doctrine  of  Man.    (The  Seventh 
flarieB  of  CnTifltttgnmn  LBotowt.)    8tq»  lOt.  6d. 

Lange  (J.  P.»  I).D.)— The  Life  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.    Edited, 

with  additional  Notes,  \Ff  Habcus  Doiim,  D.D.    Second  Editioa,  -a  Four 
yoIb.  Syo,  Sabsoription  pnce,  288. 
'  OOHKBNTABIBS  ON  THE  OlD  AND  NKW  TESTAMENT.     Edited 

by  Philip  Schafv,  D.D.    Old  TESTAMzmr,  14  vols. ;  New  Tbstameht,  10 
vola. ;  ApoGBTPHAf  1  yoL    Snbacription  price,  nett,  15s.  each. 

Lange  (J.  P.,  BJX)— Oohmentary^  Theological  and  HoiaLEncAL^ 

ON  THE  G08PXL6  OF  St.  MA;rTHBW  AXD  St.  Mabx.    Three  vols.  8to,  Sis.  6d. 
—  On  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke.    Two  toIs.  8vo,  18a 

— On  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.    Tw;©  vols.  8vo,  218. 

On  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.    Two  vols.  8vo,  218. 

L6Wi8  (Tayler,  LL.I).V-The  Six  Days  of  Creation;  or,  The  Scriptural 

Coamology,  with  tne  ancient  idea  of  T^e-Worlds  in  distinction  from  Worlds 
in  Space.    New  Edition,  crown  8?o,  7s.  6d. 

Lindsay  (Bev.  Prefl,  S.I).)— The  Eeforhation*    BibU  CUm  Hand- 

hooka.    Shortly^ 

lAaco  (F.  6.)— Parables  of  Jesus  ExPLAmsD.    Fcap.  8yo,  5s. 

Lotse  (Professor)— MiCROCOSHoa    In  Preforaiim. 

Luthardt,  Kahnis,   and   Brdckner— The   Church  :  Its  Origin,   its 
HiBtoiy,  and  its  Present  Position.    Crown  8to,  5s. 

Lntiiardt  (Pttif.)-^T.  John  the  Attthor  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.    9& 
St.  John's  Gospel  Described  and  E^cplained  acoordino 

TO  ITS  PE0ULIA&  CsABAOTBB.    Thifle  yols.  ^vo»  Bls.  Sd. 

—  Apolooetio    Lectures    on    the    Fundamental    {l^fth 

Edition),  SaVino  {Fourth  Edition),  Moral  Teuths  or  Chbistluott  {Third 
Edition),    ThiM  vols,  ertwn  8fo,  Gs.  each* 

HaodoDald (Bev.  DooBld}— iNTRODUcnoN  to  t^gb  Pentateuch:  An 

Inquiry,  Critical  and   Doctrinal,  into   the  Genuineness,  Authority,   and 
Design  of  the  Mosaic  Writings.    Two  vols.  8to,  2l8. 

^  Toe  CBfiATioir'  and  Fall.    8to,  128. 

Haegregor  (Bev.  Jas.,  D.D.)— The  Episti^e  to  the  Galatians.    With 
Introduction  land  Ifotes.    {Bible  Close  Handboc^.)    Crown  8to,  Is.  Sd. 

Macpherson  (Bev.  John,  KA)— The  Westminster  Confession  of 

Faith.   With  Introduction  and  Notes.   {BvbU  Class  Handbooks.)  t^.8vo^3v. 

Mlanchlan  {T^  D.D.|  LLP.)— The  Early  Scottish  Church.    To 

the  Midok  of  the  Twelfth  Century.    Svo^  10s.  Od. 

Martensen  (Bistop)-^HR2STiAN  Dogmatics  :  A  Conps^idiam  ^  tibe 

Doctrines  of  C&istianily.    8yo,  10s.  Sd. 

T  Christian  Ethics.  *  8vo,  10a  6d^ 

■    Christian  Ethics.    (Individual  Eitocs.)    8vo,  10s.  6d. 
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(Geo.»  DJX)— GfitowTH  <^  the  Sfibit  of  CttBi8ikAkrnr^fiN>m 

the  Fint  Omtiuy  to  the  Dawn  of  the  Lnthertn  SnL    Two  voli.  dvo,  2U 

Aids  TO  THS Study  ovGxb]canThix>loot«  ad£ditMi]i)4fbi6cL 


Meyer  (Dr.)  —  Critical  and  Exbgetical  CoMMENTAjtt  on   St. 
^nnw's  Gospel.    Two  voU.  8vo,  ^la  ; 
'■"  '  On  Maek  and  Luke.    Two  Tok  8yo,  2l8. 

On  St.  John's  Gospel.    Two  vols.  8vo,  218. 

On  Acts  of  the  Apostles.    Two  vols.  8vo,  218. 

— T*-^  O^  THE  Epistle  to  the  Sokans.    Two  vok  8vo,  $U 

On  Corinthians.    Two  vok  8vo,  21s. 

On  Galatians.    8vo,  10s«  6(L 

On  Ephesians  and  Philemon.    One  voL  8vo,  ICk  6d. 

On  Philippians  and  CoLossiANa    One  voL  8vo,  IQs.  64 

On  Thessalonians.    {Dr.  LunemoMi^    One  vol  8vo^  10s.  6<L 

The   Pastoral   Epistles.     {Dr.  Jauiher.)     One  vol.  8vo, 

The  Epistle  TO  the  Hebrews.  (Dr:  Lmemann,)  8vo,  lOs.  6d. 

On  St.  James'  and  St.  John's  Epistles.   (Dr.  HtUher,)   8vo, 


108.  6d. 

Peter  and  Jtjde.    {Dr.  Huiher.)    One  vol.  8vo,  10s.  6d. 


Honrad  (Dr.  D.  Q.)— The  World  of  Prater;  or,  Prayer  in  rektion 

to  Personal  Religion.    Crown  8yo,  48.  6cL 

Morgan  (X,  DJ).)— Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Holt  Spi^    9s« 

E3a>0SITI0N  OF  THE  FiRST  EpISTLE  OP  JOHN.      8vO,  98. 

IQUer  (K.  Ji]Bii8)-^TflE  Christian  BocTRDm  OF  Sm.    Anen&aaljr 

New  Translation  from  the  Fifth  German  Edition.    Two  vokL  8vO|  21s. 

Uvjcfby(Ptote8aoit)-^A  Critical  ani>  SxBaBncAL  CkafMBNTART  on 

THB  Book  ov  Psalms.    8yo,  ISs. 
Books  OF  Chronicles.  BiMeCUuiHrnndhodla,  O.  Svo^ls^Gd. 

A  CRmCAL  AND  EXEOETICAL  COMMSNTART  ON  E^ODTO.     9s. 

Nav&te  nSmesI}— The  Problem  of  Evil.    Cr^wn  8v^,  4s.  M. 

-  The  Christ,  Translated  by  Rev.  T.  J.  IfesPRAs.  Cr.8vo,4s.6d. 

BkoU  (W.  a,  ]LA.)~The  Incawatb  Sayiour;  ▲  Lif^^.of  jJesvif 

Christ    Grown  8vo,  Sa.  / 

Neander  (Dr.)— General  Histort  of  tsb  OHmsnAN  B«uoion  and 

Ohubch.    Nine  voU.  Svo,  £8,  7a.  Sd. 

Oebler  (ProC)— Theoloqt  of  the  Old  Testament.    2  vok  8vo,  218. 
Ooatenee  (Dr.  Van)— The  Tear  of  Salvat^n.     Words  of  life  for 

ETerv  Day.    A  Book  of  Hoosehold  Derotioil    Two  vols.  Sto,  78.  6d.  each. 
——^  Moses  :  A  Biblical  Stady.    Crown  8vo,6fl.^     .- 

OUhansen  (Dr.  H.)— Biblical  Commentary  on  the  Gk>spsLs.  and 

Acts.    Fonr  toIs.  Syo,  iC2,  28.    Cheaper  iSdkiiM,  four  tola,  crown  Sto,  248. 

'     BoMANa    One  vol  8vo,  lOs.  6d.       ' 

Corinthians.    One  vol.  8vo,  98. 

Philippians,  Trrus,  AND  First  TiMOo^*  0toevoL8vo,I0&64 

Owen  (Dr.  John)— Works.    Bm^  ami  only  CmfikU  JSdiiieirk    Edited 
hj  Bar. -Dr.  Goold.    Twenty-four  vole.  Sto,  Snbe^ptfoiiipriofi^  ^fKJ^ 
The  '  Hebrews '  may  be  had  separately,  in  Seven  vola.,  £2,  28.  neti. 
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the  Third  Improve  fiditioii,  \ff  Key.  Vxof/mfxt  Ba9K&    Two  Tok.  dto,  21s. 
Piper  (Dr.  t^«vdiiiaad)~Livi:s  or  tbb  Leancrs  of  thb  CsuBcai 

UNiVBBSAX^    I'FaiisUted  from  th&  Germga,-  and  edited,  with  additional  I7 

H.  Ml  MAOOBACKBN,  D.D.    Two  vols.  8vo»  21«. 
Popular  Gommentarj  on  <ihe  ^Tew  ^estamfi^i.    Edited  by  Philip 

SoHAFF,  D.D.    With  lUoitratioua  and  Hape.    VoL  I.*— Tbs  Stnoptioax 

OO6PSL8.      VoL  II. -^T.  JOHIlV  COSFEZi.  AND  THiC  AOTS  Ot  THB  ApOSTLBS. 

Vol.  III.  thorify.    In  FofQr  Tok.  imperial  Svo,  IBs:  each.    Seepage  82. 
PresBenflrf  (Bdward  de) — ^The  BSDli^fSR :  Discourses  Translated  from 
the  French.    Crown  dvo,"  6s. 

Bainy  (Prfndpal)— Dbuvert  an©  Development  of  CmasriAN 

DooTBraB.    (The  Fifth  Series  of  the  Ctmningham  Lectares.)    9ro,  lOs.  6cL 
Betifldi  (ProfeMoi^''^-BlBLE  ajid  NATtms.    In  fr^pa/roHon. 
'R&fopB  {Profeasor)— History  of  the  Sacred  Scriftures  of  the  New 

TisTAMKKT.    In  preparation, 
Biehm  {Dr.  E^^^ — Messianic  Frophect  :  Its  Origm,  Historical  Charac- 
ter, and  JG&Iation  to  Kew  Testament  Ftilflhnent.    Crown  Svo,  58. 

Bitter  (Carl)— The  Comparative  Geography  of  Palestine  and  the 

Sjkaitig  PbionsuIiA.    Four  yols.  8to,  3S«. 
Bobinson  (Bev.  S.,  D.D.) — ^Discourses  on  Bedemption.    Syo,.  7s.  6dL 
Bobiojson  (Edward,  D.D.) — ^Greek  and  English  Lexicon  of  the 

Nbw  Tbbtamskt.    Syo,  ds.   . 

Bothe  (Professor)— Sermons  for  the  Christian  Year.    Crown 

Syo,  68. 
Saisset^-^MANiTAL  of  Modern  PANTHSiSMt  Essay  on  BeGgioas  Philo- 

■ophy.    TwoToh.  Syo,  IOb.  6d. 

fikhaff  ($ra(<aa90r>--HiSTORT  0g  fm  Christian  Chubqh,  from  tlu) 

Birth  Qf  Onr  Lord  to  Gregory  the  Great    T)xree  vdt.  royal  8yo»  86e. 

Schmid's  Biblical  Theology  61^  the  New  Testament.     8vo, 

.. 108.64. 

Scott  (Jaa,  M.A.4  D.D>)r-fRiN0iPLS9  0?  New  Testament  Quoxahon 

ESTABUSHBD  AXJ>  ATF%IEP  TQ  BtVfXOAX*  CRITICISM,  AKD  B8PX0ULLT  TO  THB 

Gospels  and  the  Pentateuch.    Crown  8yo,  Second  Edition^  4s. 

fflbedd  (W.,  D.*.)---HiSTORY  OF  Christian  Doctrine.    Two  vols. 

Syo,  218. 

'  ■•    ■    Sermom  to  the  NAi^tTHAL  Man.    Svo^  Ts.  6d. 

Smeaton  (Professor)— The  DoorRiNE  of  the  Atonement  as  Taught 

SY  Cbust  HiicSBLV.    Second  Edition,  Syd,  lOs.  Od. 
V    '  '  On  the  Doctrhjb  of  the  Holy  Spirit.     (Ninth  Series  qf 

CHmnmgJiqm  Lectures,)    In  preparation,    Stow 
Smith  (H.  B.,  D.D.)«^Faith  and  Philosophy  :  Discourses  and  Essays. 

Ildited,  with  an  Introductory  Notice,  )>y  G.  L.  Pbentiss^  D.D.    Qyo,  12a. 
Smith  (Professor  Tho&,  D*D.)-— Medleval  Missions.    {tkiffUisswMary 

LectureSf  First  Series,)    Crown  Syo,  4s.  6d. 
Stalker  (Jaa.,  ILA.)— A  Life  of  Christ.    Bible  Class  Eandbooh. 
Crown  Syo,  Is.  6d. 

Stelnmeyer  (Pt.  P.  L.)— The  MmACLlss  of  Our  Lord  :  Examined  in 
their  ralatioii  to  Modern  CriticisBU    6yo^  78.  iUL 

■  ■    The  HmTORY  of  the  Passion  and  Resurrection  of  our 

LoBD,  conBidered  in  the  light  of  Modem  Criticism.    Syo,  IDs.  6d. 
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Stevenwm  (lIrB.WTHB  Sthbouo  Parablbs;  or,  The  Church,  the 
Woild,«idrtn6>]itf<Aritt:  Being  tike  SflOM«(eIMlBUoi^  of  tie  ApocalypM 
'     ^wea  iB  ^eirtelftlion  te  the  Genenl  Tnrtlid  of  dcri^tnre.    Orown  8to,  m. 

Steward  (Bev.  6.)— MSDUMitiALSoviUta]^  2  TheMystery  of  Christ 

and  the  Be^relation  pf  the  pi<|  oad  ITew  {[^eatvnet^tB^  ;  7wQ  ^ols.  Svo,  218. 
ThB   AbOUMBHT   of    TOTJ   Si^XMB   to    XB^  HXBBflWS.     A 

Posthunona  Work.    Svo,  lOs.  6d. 

Stewart  (Bagald)— THit  Collectsd  Works  of.    Edited  lyjr  Sir  Wm. 

Hamilton,  Bart    Eleven  toIs.  Syo,  12b.  each. 

Stier  (Br.  Budolph}— On  the  Wobds  of  the  Lord  Jesus.    Eight 
volfl.  8yo,  £4»  48.    Separate  yoloiaea  may  be  had,  prio9 1Q&  6d.  . 
1% order  <o  hrkM  ^jM^^fl^^  Ww%imf%ymav^  ^he  rt4ch p/M  CSasaes,  both 
Clergy  and  Laitju,  Mesva,  Clark  continue  to  ti^ply  the  Eight-volume  Edition  bound 
mYojmatiheOrigmalSub»criptkMfrioe^J^f28f    • 

Th»  Words  of  the  Risen  Saviour,  and  Commentary  on 

THE  Epistlb  or  St.  Jamss.    8to,  lOs.  6d. 
The  Wordsof  the  Apostles  Expoundbd.    8to,  lOs.  6d. 


Thiersch  (Dr.  H,  W.  J.)— On  Christian  Commonweai^Th.  8to,  7g.  6d. 
Thotock  (PrafesMxr)— -OoMifENTARY  on  the  Qoqfel  of  St.  John. 

8vo,  98. 

Exposition  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  Two  yoIs. 

fcap.  8vo,  88. 

Lioht  from  the  Cross:  SermonB  on. the  Pastion  of  Our 

Lord.    Third  Edition,  cr^wn  8tk>»  ^ 

Commentary  on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.    8yo,  lOs.  6d. 


Tophel  (Pastor  0.) — ^The  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Tmnslated  by 
R^.  T.  J.  Despb^s.    Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

TTUmaim  (Br.  Carl) — ^Reformers  before  the  Reformation,  princi- 
pally in  Germany  and  tiie  Netherlands.    Two  Vols.  8vo,  218. 
'  The  Sinlbssness  of  Jesus  :  An  Evidence  for  Christiaiiity, 
Fonrth  Edition,  crown  870,  68. 

Urwick  (W.^  |LA W-The  Sesrivant  of  Jehovah  :  A  Cp^inmentary 

upon  Isaiah  liL  18-liii  12 ;  with  rfisaertations  npon  Isaiah  xL-liri.    Svo,  6flL 
Vinet  (Professor) — Studies  on  Blaise  Pascal.    Crown  Sro,  5a 

Pastoral  Theology.    Second  Edition,  poet  8vo,  Ss.  fid. 

Walker  (Bev.  Norman  L.)— Scottish  Church  History.    (Bible  Clasi 

Handbooks.)    Crown  8va,  Is.  6d. 

Watts  (ProfiBfl0Qr>--THE  Newer  Criticism  and  the  AKalqot  <» 

the  Faith.    A  Reply  to  Lectures  by  W.  Robertson  Smith,  U.A.,  on  the  Old 
Testament  in  the  Jemsh  Church.    Third  Edition,  crown  8yo,  58. 

Wbfte  (Bev.  IL)— The  Symbolical  Numbers  of  Scriptube.    Crown 

8vo,  4a. 

Winer  (Br.  Q.  B.)— A  Treatise  on  the  Grammar  of  New  Testa- 
ment Gbeek,  regarded  as  the  BasiB  of  New  Testament  Exegesis:  Third 
Edition,  edited  by  W.  F.  Mouutok,  D.D.    Ninth  English  Edhion,  8to,  15s. 

A  Comparative  Tuew  of  the  Doctrinks  and  Confessions 

or  THE  VAKI0V8  COMMUNITIES  OF  ChBICIENDOX.     870,  lOs.  6d. 

Wnttke  (Professor)— Christun  Ethics.   Two  vols.  Svo,  12a.  6d* 
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lo  T.  and  T.  Claris  PubliccUims. 

In  JSoo  Vobimes,  dtmy  8«o,  priet  21t^ 

COMMENTARY  ON  ST.  PAUL'S  EPISTLE 
TO  THE  ROMANS.  > 

By  FEDEDRICH  ADOLPH  PHILIPPL 

Tranfllated  £r6m  the  Third  Improred  and  Enlarged  EditioD.  ^ 
'A  servioMble  addition  to  the  Foreign  TheOlosIcal  lAhnxj^—Acadnm. 

*  A  caumitn^aLty  not  only  Mnple  for  iti  oritioftl  stofea»  bat  alea  TtluaUe  for  Ito  aobar 
6xege8ia.*->lbJbiiJBbU. 

In  Two  Volumes^  demy  8vo,  price  21t., 

HISTORY   OF   THE    REFORMATION 
GERMANY  AND  SmZERLAND  CHIEFLY. 

By  Dr.  K.  R  HAGENBACH. 
Tranakted  from  the  Fourth  Bevised  Edition  of  the  German. 

*  Dr.  Hagenbeoh  baa  produced  the  beet  history  of  the  Bef  omuttion  hitherto  written**-* 
BritUk  Qiiarim^  BsoUw. 

*  The  woric  before  ne  wfll  heve  a  dietinot  fl|^iere  of  neefabioee  open  to  il^  and  be 
wdoome  to  English  readers.*— CJItfreA  Qnnarterly  JUmtiu). 

Jitst  published^  in  demy  8vo,  price  9«., 

THE    TRUTH   OF    SCRIPTURE, 

DT  OOHNBCn<nf  wmB 

iitbtluium,  Sn0p{tat{0n,  anti  tj^e  Canon* 
By  Rbv.  Professor  GIVEN,  Magee  (Jollegb. 

*  This,  the  latest  work  upon  the  subject,  is  eminently  fitted  to  mt)ye  of  seryioe  to 
inqoirers.    The  statements  of  truth  are  dear  and  well  deflDed.'— ZlefiSir  JUtiew. 

*  A  really  able  treatise  on  the  muoh  assailed,  but  fundamental  themes  of  human  inquiry 
mentioned  in  the  title.  The  disc^ission  is  searohing,  thorough,  and  oompletely  up  to 
date.*— (fefiero/  BapHst  Magaeiiie, 

WORKS   OF   JOHN    CALVIW. 


Institutes  of  the  Ohristian  Religion,  8  vols. 
Tracts  on  the  Beformatlob,  8  tdn 
Oommentaiy  on  Genesis.  2  vols. 
Harmony  of  the  Last  Four  Books  of  the 

Pentateuch,  4  toIs. 
Commentary  on  Joshua,  1  yoL 

„    on  the  Fsalms,  6  vols. 

„    en  IsaiaK  4  yoIs. 

„    on  Jeremiah  and  LamentationSi  5  vols. 

„    on  Esekid,  t  vols. 

„    on  Daniel,  2  vols. 

,,    on  Hosesi  1  Tol. 

„    on  Joel,  Amos,  and  Obadiah,  1  vol. 

„    on  Jonah,  liicah,  and  Nahum,  1  vol 
^    onHabaJauk,Zephaaiah,andHaggai, 
1  vol 


Oommentaiy  on  Zechariah  and  Vfi^^r 

Ivd. 
Harmony  of  tb^  Synoptical  SvangelistB^ 

8  vols. 
Commentary  on  John*s  Gospel,  2  voliL 
„    on  Acts  of  the  Apostlea^  2  vols. 
-  „    on  Romans.  1  vol 
„    on  Corinthians,  2  vols. 
„    on  Galatians  and  Ephesianfl,  1  voL 
„    on  Fhillppians,  Coloesians,  and  The». 

salonians,  1  vol. 
„    on  Timothy,  TUuti  fnd  PhilemQD, 

1  voL 
„    on  Hebrews.  1  voL 
„    onPetel^Jo^Jattes,)aidJud«ilTail. 


A  SeUatian  of  Six  Volnmes  (or  more  at  the  same  proportion)  for  21sn  with  the  ezceptton 
of  the  Institutes,  8  vols. ;  Psalms,  vol  5;  HABAULua:,  and  OoBUiTHUira,  2  vols. 
Any  separate  Volume  (with  the  above  exceptions),  6s, 
The  Lbitkbs,  edited  by  Dr.  Bonnet,  2  rolsl,  10s.  6d. 
The  lawiTwaa,  2  vols.,  transited,  14s. 
The  Ixmrmns,  in  Latin,  Tholuck*s  Edition,  2  vols.,  {Sub$cripU(m  price)  14s. 
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T.  and  T.  Clark's  PuUications.  1 1 

J\M  jmbViiedf  m  demg  Stw,  price  S*.  deL, 

SYNTAX  OF,  THE  HEBREW  LANGUAGE 
OF   THE   OLD   TESTAMENT.      , 

By    HEINRIGH    EWALD. 

St«n9iatiti  ftom  ti^i  0{g|t|  Senmni  ffbitiim 

Bt  JAMBS  KENNEDY,  B.a 

'The  work  sUncb  uniqiie  m  regards  %  ptttent  inTeatlgMioii  of  ftotfl^  written  with  a 
profbond  aoalytb  of  tiie  uws  of  thought)  of  which  langiimge  ia  the  reflection.  Another 
•triking  feature  of  the  wock  ia  the  regukriy  progreaaiTe  order  which  perradea  the 
whole.  The  Anther  prooeeda  hj  a  natural  gradation  from  the  aimpleat  elementa  to  the 
most  complex  forma.*— AnUtA  QuarteHf  Rmnew. 

*  To  more  adyanoed  atndenta  of  Hebrew  the  tranalatlon  of  Ewald'a  8  jntax  will  he  a 
great  hoon.  .  .  •  We  hope  the  tranalation  will  do  much  to  advance  the  higher,  more 
thorough  atndj  of  Pobrow.*    Wadikmcm, 

*It  to  well  known  thai  Swald  waa  the  first- to  «zUbii  the  Hehrew  Syntax  In  a 
phUoeophioal  form,  and  his  Qmmmar  la  the  most  iinpoitsnl  of  hia  nnmerons  works.*— 


'The  book  Is  the  prodnol  of  teinlne  woxIl  and.  wilt  fiU  a  gap  la  ov  til^eologioia 
IHeimtiM*— /MI^JImSv.  ~  . 

Recently  pMit^M,  in  demy  Svo,  Fifth  Editkmy  price  is.  ed,^ 

AN    INTRODUCTORY  HEBREW  GRAMMAR; 

By  a.  B.  DAVIDSOJH,  BLA^  LL.D., 

Ph>fe0BQr  of  HefareWf  etc^  in  the  New  College,  Edvnbiirgh. 

Jn  One  large  dvo  Volume^  Ninth  EngUsk  Edi^n^  pric$  16$,^ 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE 
GRAMMAR  OF  HEW  TESTAMENT   GREEK, 

Translated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  G.  B.  WINER. 

With  large  additioiia  and  fnll  Indioti.    Huid  fiditioB.    Edited  by  B»v.  W. 
F.  MoOLTOir,  DJ>.,  onfrof  the  New  Teetainent  Tranalation  BeriserB. 

•Thb  nrlM  bone  of  nwt  lapMtmee  toUm  btt>UMl,adK>lBr)'iii|LM  regards  ita 
general  •ZMDtlon,  It  iMVwUttleoriwtUngtfrW^    .  ttt  i-^;:-*-    r-n  .     -» 


KEIL  AND  DEUTZSCH'S 

INTRODUCTION   TO    AND   COMMENTARIES 
ON   THE    OlD   TESTAMENT. 

In  27  VolumeSy  demy  8vo. 

ME88B8.  CLABK  haye  resolved  to  offer  oompWte  sets  of  this  work  at  the  Orlglna] 
Snhaorlptlon  Mce  (tf  £7, 2s.  Od.    Single  Tohnnes  may  be  h|ul,  price  lOs.  6de 
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1 1  T.  ondT.  Clark's  PuUieaHons. 

0 

JusipMishei,  in  orwon  6vo,  pric^  is.  M,, 

THR   WORLD   OF   FRAYER^ 

By  Bishop    MONRAD. 

CTtansIattlf  ftoni  t^e  jfnuxVIt  Hetmaii  ViUhiL 

'English  readers  sre  gv^^tit  kidel»ted  to  Mr.  Bsaks  for  bis  tnnslation  of  this  work: 
hs  bss  rendased  ftvpdl^ble  to  tbem  a  book  of  derotlooyAl  resding  whiob  sdmitablj  ogoh 
bines  tbe  truest  CbHstisa  mysticism  witk  the  soundest  ta^i  hesltbleet  pnotiosl  teacbiiig.* 

'  Oiie  of  the  riobest  devotipiksl  books  tksi  we  hsTS  read.*-— iVMiOtra  Jle^ 

*  An  excellent  manual  on  prayer  In  its  relation  to  sforitpal  Hfe  and  character.'— &-«eu& 
m^fWeigu  EvaufftliotU  Hevm^' 

Jud  published^  in  demy  8t^j  price  10$.  6d^ 

HISTORY  OF  THE 
PASSION  AND  RESURRECTION  OF  OUR  LORD, 

JBy  Pn.  F.  U  STE^INMBY^R, 

'  PHOWSSOB  «F  «HBOfiOOT,  J^^BhOh 

*  Oar  readeM  wfll  And  Ikis  work  a^mort  ^adnabls  and  saggestlte  h«Ip  for  tbsir  thov^bts 
and  teaching  during  Passion-tide  and  Easter.'— £!pi^/u4  Ckurckmtm, 

*  Dr.  Bteinmeyer'a  'woik  kill  irgir  repay  earnest  stady.*—  fVSMy  Meview. 

just  published,  in  demy  Svo,  price  lOs.  ^., 

THE    FIRST    EPISTLE    OF    ST.    JOHN. 

Bf    IfBTOH    HAXJr^Jr 

*  The  Author  has  rendered  the  X^Hurch^a  mod  service  by  h&  work.  ^  WhoeTisr  aooom- 
panics  him  on  the  patb  of  his  ir^-gnSiindb^  rsseaupbes^.wdl  tod  be  has  m|id»  good 
speed  in  the  undeMS%igoFtiieiftK)&1ioe^es.'~£^a^^ 

*We  recommend  i^espfiida]ry  to  ^  use  of  ministers,  and  are /rare  ^t  tbfiy  wiuflnd  in 
it  such  scienttQbpeiieiratfcn,w  tor  deeper  m4  Jfiorepvmfmi9mim^<^^  marmoam 
and  BiUe  lectures,  tbsn  in  the  ozpoaitiQns  which  sre  initten  specially  lor  ministers  lor 
homfletloal  use.'— ^eae  EtfoHgditeM  K^rthm-ZHUmy, 

In  crown  8t^,  price  bs., 

MESSIANIC   PROPHECY: 

Translated.  &pm  tbe  Qema^  (^th  ^^^ppro^^on,  of  ^  ^.iitluir)  of 
Da,  EDWARD  RIEHM. 

*  Undoubtedly  original  and  suggestiTe,  and  deserving  careful  consideration.'— IiVsrai  y 

*  Its  intrinsic  ezceHenoe  makes  it  a  valuable  contributiou  to  oiir  biblical  literaia^* — 
BritUh  and  Foreign  Evemgtlioal  Review. 

. 
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In  Tieo  Volumes,  demy  8vo,  price  21«., 

GROWTH  OF  TfeE  SPIftIt  OF  CHRISTIANITY, 

FROM  THE  FIEST  OENTUEY  TO  THE  ©aVn  OF 
THE  LUTHERAN  ERA. 

BY  THB 

REV.  GEORGE  MATHESON,  M.A-,  D.D., 

AUTHOR  Of  *  AIDS  TO  THB  aTITDT  OF  GSR1CAN  THBOLOOt. 

f  Review, 

Hi«tory/— 


*  Fresh,  vieorous,  learned,  tnd  emIneoUy  JhaeiAAUL'—Comtempoi'Qnf  Beviet 

*  Tbis  work  is«  «OBtribirtioB  of  real  valoe  to  the  p<^[Milar  study  of  Chareh 
Pall  Mail  OoMetie. 

*Thid  work  of  a  rery  able  and  pious  and  oultnred  thinker.*— C&urcA  Quarterly  Review, 


BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR.       - 
tn  crown  8ro,  ^ird  iSditi^  price  is,  orf., 

AIDS  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  GERMAN  THEOLOGY. 

*  A  work  of  much  labomr  asid  learning,  giving  in  a  small  compass  an  intelligent  review 
of  a  very  large  snbjeet'— <6|^M0tator. 

1  '    ■  f  . .,  1  ... |, ,  .. 

Just  published^  in  Ttoo  Volnmes^  demy  8fo,  price  12s,  each, 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  COUNCILS  OF  the  CHURCH 

TO  A.D.  429. 

TRAlffSLAm)  tWm  THE  GfiRMAN  OF 

C.  J.  HEFELE,  D.D.,  :6isH0P  of  Rottenbubo. 

*  This  careful  translation  of  HeieVs  Ooancils.***Dr.  Pdsbt, 

*  A  tiioroQgh  and  fair  compendium,  pot  in  the  most  accessible  and  intelligent  f orm.'— 
Gmarditm, 

*  A  work  of  profound  erudition,  and  written  in  a  most  candid  spirit    The  book  will  be 
a  standard  work  on  the  subject'    Speetotor, 

*  The  most  learned  historian  of  th#  Councils.'— P^  QAatbt. 

*  We  oordislly  commend  Hefele's  Ck>unoi]s  to  the  English  student'— J^oAa  Bull 


Just  pnblishedy  in  demy  dvo,  price  12s., 

THE  SCRIPTURAL  DOCTRINE  OF  SACRIFICE, 

InolndlTig  niqntriM  into  Vat  Ortgln  at  flmrtfloe,  tfad  Jsrwlih  BltuO,  IHe 
Atonameiit*  and  tbe  Lord's  8app«r. 

By  ALFRED  CAVE,  B.A., 

PBUTGIPAL  OF,  AltD  PBOF0eoa  4^F  ^piLOSO^llT,  ^^^^  ^d^T  O^LUMV,  L^inlpK. 

*  We  have  nothing  but  nraise  for  its  oleMness,  its  n^thod,  its  thoroughness,  and  its 
tolerance.  We  most  warmiy  commend  Dr.  Uave%  book  to  the  study  oi  the  deigy,  who 
will  find  it  full  of  mcgestivensBS  nd  instruction.*^.&^ui  Ckmrchma^^ 

^  A  thoroughly  able  and  emdite  book,  from  almost  everv  page  of  which  something 
may  be  learned.  The  Author's  method  is  ssaot  and  logical,  the  style  perspicuous  and 
foroible^-sometimesi  indeed)  almost  epigrammatic ;  and,  as  a  careful  attempt  to  ascertain 
the  teaching  of  the  Scripture  on  an  imixHrtant  subject,  it  cannot  fail  to  oe  interesting 
even  to  those  whom  it  does  not  conyince.  —  TFotdbiaii. 
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14  T.  and  T.  ClarMs  PiMuaiums, 

Ju»t  pviUAed,  m  erowH  9vo,  price  6*., 

THE    INOARNATE    SAVIOUR. 

A   LIFE    OF   JESUS   CHRIST. 
By  Rbv.  W.  R.  NICOLL,  M.A, 

*It  oommasdf  my  wmrm  frmpathy  Mid  admlratfon.  I  rejoioe  In  the  droulatioii  of 
tnoh  »  book,  which  I  trust  will  be  the  widest  possible.*— Oanon  LiDix>ii. 

*Therewmaaiiil»roo0i  lermh  A  Tolume.  It  oantftlBS  »  greet  deal  of  thooglii,  often 
penetratiiig  end  always  deUoete,  end  pleasiogly  expressed.  The  snbjeot  has  been  yvrj 
oarefolly  studied,  and  the  treatment  will,  I  believe,  f Ornish  mnoh  snggestiTe  mattsr  both 
to  readerd  and  preaehera*— Bar.  Prinolpal  Sahdat. 

In  crown  8vo,  Eighth  Edition^  price  7s.  6d, 

THE    SUFFERING    S  A  V  I  0  U  R; 

OR,  MEDITATIONS  ON  THE'UST  DAYS  OF  THE 
,   SUFFERINGS  OF  CHRIST. 

By   F.   W.    KRUMMACHER,   D.D. 

'  The  work  bears  thronghont  the  stamp  of  an  enlMitened  Intellect,  under  the  teaoMng 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  of  a  profound  study  of  the  Word  of  God.'— AacordL 

'  The  roleoaons  are  of  *  pointed  and  practical  character,  and  are  eminen^  oeVmlated 
to  inform  the  mind  and  impoYO  the  heart.  To  the  devout  and  earnest  Ghristiui  the 
volume  will  be  a  treasure  Indeed.*— YTeilqraii  Time$. 

BY  TH€  SAME  AUTHOR.  ^ 

Just  published^  Second  Editkm,  in  crown  8vo,  price  7s,  6d.^ 

DAVID.     THE    KING    OF    ISRAEL: 

A  PORTRAIT  DRAWN  FROM  BIBLE  HISTORT  AND  THE  BOOK 
OF  PSALMS. 

At  the  close  of  two  articles  reviewing  this  work,  the  Christian  Observer  says :  *  Om 
space  will  not  permit  us  to  consider  more  at  large  this  very  interesting  work,  Vat  we 
cannot  do  less  than  cordially  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  our  readers.  It  affords 
such  an  insight  into  King  I)avid*8  character  as  is  nowhere  else  to  be  met  with ;  it  is 
therefore  most  instructive.^ • 

In  demy  8uo,  price  7s.  6<f., 

SERMONS    TO    THE  NATURAL   MAN. 

Bt  WILLIAM  G.  T.  SHEDD,  D.D., 
Author  of  *  A  History  of  GhriBtian  Doctrine,'  etc 
<  Characterised  by  profound  knowledge  of  £vine  truth,  and  presenting  the  tmOi  in  a 
chaste  and  attractive  style,  the  sermons  carry  in  their  tone  the  accents  of  the  solemn 
feeling  of  responsibility  to  which  they  owe  their  origin.*— TTeeik^  JSmew. 

In  One  Volume^  crown  Svo,  price  bs.^  Third  Edition, 

LIGHT    FROM     THE     GROSS: 

SERMONS  ON  THE  PASSION  OF  OOR  LORD. 
Translated  from  the  German  of  A.  THOLUCKi  D.D., 

Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Halle. 

*  With  no  ordinary  conildence  and  pleasure^  we  commend  these  most  noble,  solemnising, 
and  touching  discourses.'— A^TmA  (md  Foreign  BvangeHcal  Review. 
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Just  publiBhed,  in  orown  8vo,  prioe  28.  6d., 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT  IN  MAN. 

BY  PASTOR  G.  TOPHEL, 

GENEVA 

*  These  pages  are  replete  with  clear,  mellow,  tender,  beantiftiT,  eleTatIng  thongbts, 
eminenUj  ins^iiotiye  to  inquiriiig  miiida,  and  snoh  as  the  devout  mast  delight  con- 
templatlTelT  and  prayerfully  to  linger  upon.'— B(9)<if<  Magtnim, 

*■  An  admirable  dook  on  a  subject  of  the  deepest  importance.  We  do  not  remember  a 
work  on  this  theqip  tlia%  ia  mora  tmpxf^tir^  or^Beema  mova  fitted  f<ir  general  usefulness.* 
—BritUk  Meinwffw. 

Just  published,  in  crown  8vo,  prioe  4b.  6d., 

OLD     TESTAMENT     HISTORY     OF 
REDEMPTION. 

BY    PROFESSOR    bEUTZSCH. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  MANUSCRIPT  NOTES 

By    Peofbssor    S.    I.    CURTISS. 

Cfxttsct  from  9reftce: 

*Thi8  manoal  of  Old  Testament  History  is  one  of  Professor  Delitssoih's  four  courses  of 
Uniyersity  Lectures  on  Biblical  Theology.  As  0uch  it  bas  neyer  been  puUished  in  Ger- 
many. ...  I  haye  found  these  Lectures  so  stimulating  and  helpful  in  my  own  study  of 
the  Old  Testament,  that  I  yeuture  to  offer  my  rendering  of  them  to  the  puUio.' 

'  Jast  published,  in  crown  8yo,  prioe  48.  6d., 

THE    CHRIST. 

BY      ERNEST      NAVILLE, 

AUTH09  OP  *  THE  PROBLKM  OF  SyiL,*  KTa 

Translated  by   the  Rev.   T.   J.   DESPR^S. 

*  The  work  is  distinguished  by  gr(>at  breadth  of  yiew  and  religioua  sympathies,  and 
is  written  in  an  interesting  and  agreeable  style.*— ^Sboffmoii. 

*  They  are  masterly  prodnotions.*-^Jfi8(io«iii  Bfieorder* 

*  We  look  upon  these  Lectures  as  a  yaluable  contribution  to  Ohristoloffy ;  and  to  young 
ministers  and  others  interested  in  the  grand  and  exhaustiye  subject,  they  WDl  be  found 
to  be  hiffhly  stimulating  and  helpful.*— -Lt^enory  WoHd, 

*We  know  yery  few  Dooks  which  we  had  rather  put  into  the  hands  of  a  thoughtful 
reading  young  man.'^TTeifqfCM  Methodist  Magazine, 

WORKS  BY  THE  LATE  WILLIAM  CUNNINGHAM,  D.D., 

PBDKIPAL  AVD  nU>mB(»  OT  OBURGB  HVrOBT,  »XW  OOLUWB,  WDTSttUWaL 

GoMFLBTB  IN  FouB  VoLOios  8yos  Priob  £2,  2s. 
In  Two  Volumes,  demy  8yo,  prioe  21b.,  Second  Edition, 

HISTORICAL     theology; 

a  REVIBW  of  the  PRINCIPAL  DOCTRINAL  DISCUSSIONS  IN  THE 
CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  SINCE  THE  APOSTOLIC  AGE. 


In  demy  8yo,  prioe  lOd.  6d.,  Second  Edition, 

THE    REFORMERS    AND    THE    THEOLOGY 

OF    THE    REFORMATION. 


In  One  y<dume,  demy  8yo,  prioe  lOs.  6d., 

DISCUSSIONS    ON    CHURCH    PRINCIPLES'. 

POPISH.  ERASTIAN,  AND  PRESBYTERIAN. 
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In  Four  Fohtnfe$,  k^pfrial  6pt,  imdaom^  bound,  friee  18«.  eoefc, 

COMMENTARY  ON  THE  NiW  TESTAMENT 

WITH  ILLlrtrrRATlONS  AND  MAPS. 

Edited  by  PHILIP  SCHAFP,  D.IX,  LL.U 


Fcltme  I.  I 

THE    SYNOPTICAL    GOSPELS. 

By  PHILIP  BOHAFP,  D.D.,  axd  MATTHEW  B.  RIDDLE,  D.D. 

Tolume  It. 
Sli    JOHH'S   GOSPEL. 

Bt  W.  HILUaAHi  I>-^  AH»  W.  R  liOTiriTOK,  D.D. 

THE   ACTS   OF    THE    APOSTLES 

Bt  thb  Tbkt  Bey.  Dbak  H0W80K  avd  Bbv.  Cahok  8PEH0K 

Fohme  III.  {Just  publislud.) 
Romans.  By  Philip  Sosj^ft,  D.D.,  and  Katthkw  B.  Riddlb,  D.D.— 
Cofinthiant.  Bv  Principal  David  Bkown,  D.D.— Goktiana.  By  Phii.ip 
ScHAFF,  D.D.— Ephesians.  By  Matthew  B.  Kidduc,  D.D.— Phifippiaiis.  By 
J.  Rawson  Lumbt,  D.D.— Coloasiafia.  By  Matthew  B.  Ridole,  D.D.— 
Thessaloniaaa.  By  Mabcub  Dods,  D.D.— Timothy.  By  the  Very  Rev.  Dean 
Plumftbb.— Titdt.  By  J.  Oswald  Dykes,  D.  D.— Philemon.  By  J.  Rawson 
LUMBT,  D.D. 

Volume  JV. 
Hebrews.     Joseph  Angus,  D.D. —James.     Patok  J.  Gloao,  D.D.— L  and 
II.  Peter.    S.  D.  F.  Salmond,  D.D.— I.  II.  and  III.  John.    Willlam  R  Pofb, 
D.D. —Jade.    Joseph  Augto,  D.IX— Rcvtlalion.    WtfiLLAH  Miixigak,  D.D. 

Maps  and  Phuia— Prof essor  Abnold  GiJTOT. 
lUvitrationi-W.  k.  Thomsok,  D.D.,  Author  of  'TheJjutd  andTthe  Book.* 


From  the  Right  Bdv.  the  Bishop  of  XHouoetter  and  BrlstoL 

*  A  useful,  valuable,  and  instrnotive  Oommentary.  In  all  the  interpretation  is  set  fortk 
with  deamees  and  c^noy,  and  in  a  manner  calculated  to  commend  the  volumes  to  the 
thoughtful  reader.  The  book  is  beautifully  got  up,  and  reflects  great  credit  on  tlie 
publishers  as  well  as  the  writers.* 

From  'The  London  Quarterly  Review.' 
^  The  second  volume  lies  before  us,  and  cannot  fall  to  be  snocessfal.  We  have  eare- 
fully  examined  thst  part  of  the  volume  which  is  occupied  with  81  John— of  the  Acts  we 
sbaU  speak  by  and  b^,  and  elsewhere— and  think  that  a  more  honest,  thorough,  and,  in 
some  respects,  perfect  piece  of  work  has  not  lately  been  given  to  the  publia  The  two 
writers  are  tolerably  well  known ;  and  known  as  possessing  precisely  the  qualities, 
severally  and  loint^,  which  this  kind  of  labour  cUmands.  We  may  be  sure  that  in  them 
the  highest  Biblical  scholamhip,  literary  taste,  and  evangelical  orthodoxy  i 


'The  Record.' 

*  The  first  volume  of  this  Commentary  was  warmly  recommended  in  these  oolnmns 
soon  after  it  was  published,  and  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  give  as  favourable  a  testimony 
to  the  second  volume.  .  .  .The  commentators  have  given  the  results  of  their  own 
researches  in  a  simple  style,  with  brevity,  but  with  sufficient,  fulness;  and  their  exposi- 
tion is,  all  through,  eminently  readable^  .  .  .  The  woric  is  one  which  students  d  even 
considerable  learning  may  read  with  interest  and  with  profit  The  results  of  the 
most  recent  inquiries  are  given  in  a  very  able  and  scdiolariy  manner.  The  doctrinae  of 
this  Oommentary  are  evangelical,  and  tno  woi^  everywhere  exhibits  a  revarenee  which 
will  make  it  acceptable  to  devout  readers.* 
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